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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES.     OFFICIAL  MEMBERS. 

DR.  D.  H.  BURK,  President,  Wenbers  Falls,  I.  T. 
MR.  J.  E.  LONG,  Secretary,  Wagoner.  I.  T. 
MR.  F.  H.  NASH,  Treasurer,  Ft.  Gibson,  I.  T. 

NON-OFFICIAL  MEMBERS. 

HON.  S.  H.  MAYES:  Ex-Chief  Cherokee  Nation,  Pryor  Creek,  I.   T-     i 

DR.  B.  F.  FORTNER,  Vinita.  I.  T. 

DR.  F.  B.  FITE,  Muskogee.  I.  T. 

CAPT.  S.  B.  CALLAHAN,  Muskogee,  I.  T. 

OFFICERS  AND  TEACHERS   FOR  THE   PRESENT  TERM. 

MISS  LURA   A.  ROWLAND,  General  Business  Manager  and  Principal 

Ft.  Gibson,  I.  T. 
PROF.  C.  E.  HARMON,  First  Assistant,  Gans.  I.  T. 
MR.  WM.  LOVVREY.  Assistant  Business  Manager.  Muskogee,  I.  T. 
DR.  .1.  M.  HOWARD.  Attending  Physician,  Ft.  Gibson,  I.  . 

This  School  is  strictly  an  Educational  Insti- 
tution, having  for  its  object  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  physical  training  of  the  young  of  both  sexes 
who  are  blind,  and  who  are  known  to  reside  in  the 
Indian  Territory.  The  aim  is  to  give  a  good  prac- 
tical education,  to  render 

the  pupils  in  every  case 
at  least  useful  and  self- 
helpful,  and  when  prac- 
ticable entirely  self-sup- 
porting. A  thorough 
course  of  instruction  will 
be  given  in  Literary, Elo- 
cution. Vocal  and  Instru- 
mental Music,  the  art  of 
Piano  Tuning  and  Re- 
pairing, Kindergarten, 
Physical  Culture,  various 
kinds  of  Useful  and 
Fancy  Work,  and  many 
Industrial  Trades. 

Tuition,  books, board 
and  washing,  medical  at- 
tendance, etc.,  are  fur- 
nished all  pupils  free  of  charge,  aud  the  clothing 
and' traveling  expenses  are  also  furnished  free  to 
orphans  aud  to  children  whose  pareuts  are  known 
to  be  destitute  or  financially  unable  to  bear  these 
expenses  for  them.  The  children  are  well  pro 
vided  for  in  every  respect.     They  receive  the  best 


The  Old  Barracks  at  Ft.  Gib-na:  no 
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and  most  careful  attention  both  in  and  out  of 
school  hours,  and  special  effort  is  made  to  com- 
bine, as  far  as  possible,  the  comforts  of  a  home 
with  the  advantages  of  a  school. 

All  persons  residing  in  any  of  the  five  civilized 
nations  or  in  the  Quapah  agency,  Indians  or  whites, 
who  are  blind  or  who  cannot  see  sufficiently  well 
to  obtain  an  education  in  schoals  for  the  seeing, 
and  who  are  of  good  sound  mind,  free  from  all 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  of  good  moral 
character,  and  between  the  age  of  six  and  twenty- 
six,  may  alike  receive  the  benefits  of    this  school. 

Our  present  term  Opened  Nov.  12,  1900, and 
will  close  June  25,1901. 

All  succeeding  sessions  will  open  on  the  first 
Wednesday  in  October  and  close  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  June  of  the  following  year. 

All  pupils  enter- 
ing this  school  are  re- 
quired to  bring  a  cer- 
tificate from  their 
County  Judge,  or  some 
district  official,  show- 
ing their  nationality 
:  «  and  place  of  residence 
in  the  Indian  Territory 
Also  one  from  some 
practicing  physician 
testi  lying  that  they 
are  of  good  sound  mind 
and  free  from  all  con- 
tagious and  infectious 
diseases.  And,  if  ar- 
rived at  the  age  when 
the  character  is  form- 
ed, one  signed  by  three 
reliable  persons  of  the 
town  or  neighbor- 
hood in  which  they 
live,  certifying  that 
they  re  of  good  moral 
eta  aracter. 

All  applications  for  admission  to  this  school 
should  be  made  to  the  Principal, 

MISS  LURA  A.  ROWLAND, 

Ft.  Gibson,  Ind.  Ter. 
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Sketch  of  A.  M.  Shotvve 
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I  K^MBK0SE  MILT0N  SHOTWELL,  Ecli- 
\  '  tor,  Author  and  Teacher,  was  born  on 
a  farm  in  western  New  York  on  May 
30,  1853.  It  was  early  observed  that 
his  sight  was  defective  and  that  he  could  discern 
large  objects  in  bright  light  only;  and  some  years 
later  even  this  power  failed  him.  He  was  sent  to 
the  country  district  school  at  the  usual  age,  where, 
tli rough  the  aid  of  his  older  sister,  he  made  cred- 
it ible  progress  iu  such  studies  as  it  was  thought 
he  could  most  successfully  pursue.  He  early 
manifested  a  great  fondness  for  the  seieuces,  and 
at  me  age  of  ten  displayed  his  rare  mathematical 
aoili'y  by  demonstrating — or  as  he  at  the  time 
imagined;  discovering — quite  independently  sev- 
eral well-known  geometrical  theorems,   and  at  the 


Ambrose  M.   Shotwell. 


of    fifteen   had  completed  the  study  of  trigo- 
nometry. 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  New  York  State 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  his  county  seat, 
in  September,  1868,  this  diligent  and  enthusiastic 
student  entered  that  institution,  and  five  years 
later  graduated  with  first  honors  and  with  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  all. 

Having  removed  to  Concord.  Michigan,  where 
he  still  resides,  he  there  made  brooms  for  two 
years,  and  in  1875-6  he  taught  the  same  trade  to 
the  boys  oi  the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  autumn  of  1876  Mr.  Shotwelt  entered 
'  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan, 
where,  having  taught  successfully  in  the  school  of 
observation  and  practice,  he  graduated  iwith  high 
honors  from  the  full  English  course  two  years 
later.  During  the  next  two  years  he  labored  zeal- 
ously lor  the  establishment  of  a  state  school  for 
the  Blind  separate  from  that  for  the  Deaf  Mutes 
at  Flint:  and  his  efforts  were  rewarded  by  the 
passage  in  May,  1S79,  of  the  bill  which  he  had 
drafted  for  that  purpose,  with  some  amendments,' 
and  by  the  consequent  opening  of  the  present 
school  at  Lansing  in  September,  1880. 

During  the  summer  of  1879,  Mr.  Shotwell 
acted  as  secretary  of  the  first  re- union  of  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  New  York  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind  and  a  few  months  later  began  the  pub- 
lication of  a  small  periodical  in  the  iute.vst  of  the 
Blind.  For  three  years,  188Q-83,  he  taught  with 
marked  success  in  the  Arkansas  School  for  the 
Blind;  afterward  experimented  with  the  calling  of 
bookseller  aud  news-dealer;  and  for  five  years 
served  as  an  observer  for  the  Michigan  State 
Weather  Bureau. 

In  the  autxmn  of  *1892  he  entered  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Lansing  to  acquire  the  art  of 
piano-tuning    and    repairing,     aud    subsequently 

accepted  the  position  of  official  stereotyper  for  the 
same  institution,  which  position  he  has  acceptably 
tilled  for  the  past  six  years. 

In  1886  Mr.  Shotwell  began  the  compilation 
of  a  genealogical  record  of  the  Shotwell's  in 
America  and  certain  allied  families,  visiting  Ohio, 
New   York,    New   Jersey,   and  Ontario  to  gather 
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information  for  the  work,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  in  1898.  He  estab- 
lished beyond  question  his  lineal  descent  from 
four  English  kings,  including  Alfred  the  Great, 
three  French  kings,  two  grand  dukes  of  Russia, 
and  one  emperor  of  Constantinople;  also  from  the 
greatgrandfather  of  General  Nathanial  Greene, 
of  revolutionary  fame,  and  from  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Benjamin  Lundy,  the  distinguished 
anti-slavery  leader,  etc.  Yet  a  more  thoroughly 
democratic  republican  reformer  and  friend  of  the 
people  iu  principle  and  practice,  it  were  not  easy 
to  find. 

Be  modestly  says  that  the  chief    genealogical 


and  particularly  in  the    work    of    the    American 
Blind  People 's'H.  E.  and  G.  I.  Association,  which 
organization,  in  the  autumn  of  1898,  placed  him  at) 
the    head    of    a    committee  to  endeavor  to  secure 
from  any  available  source  the    necessary  funds  to| 
enable  capable  and  worthy  alumni  of   the    special 
schools   for  the  Blind  in  the  several  states  to  pur  I 
sue  and  complete  courses  of  training    for    larger 
spheres  of  usefulness  in  life  through  existing  col- 
leges, conservatories,    and    universities    of   their 
own   selection.       And  largely  through  his  efforts, 
the  Nolan  Bill^House  Bill  4347- for  this  purpose,  | 
which  his  committee  of  five  has  had  introduced  in 
Congress,  has  won  the  favorable   consideration  ofl 


A.  M.  Shotwell  and  three  aoNistants  stereotyping!)  jok;  In  the   American  Braille  Point  System  of    Embossed 

Printing'  at  the  Michigan  Scluol  for  the    Blind  at  Lansing. 


diference  between  hims<  If  and  his  neighbors  con- 
si-is  iu  his  having  the  names  and  more  or  less 
^•lisaelory  records  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  his 
a  ucestors,  while  few  of  those  about  him  cm  name 
in  ore  than  eight  or  ten  of  1  ''eirs,  adding  the  math- 
<-n  Nil  u-al  deduction  that  Euglan.l  had  not  iu  the 
time  of  the  Norm au  conquest  inhabitants  enough 
to  Constitute  any  young  person's  entire  ancestry, 
unle-s  possibly  by  reason  of  consanguineous  mar 
i'i-iuvs.  while  the  total  population  of  Europe  iu 
the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great  was  not  sufficient  for 
auy  man's  purely  divergent  ancestry  of  thirty 
generations. 

Mr.  Shotwell  has  taken  a,    lively    interest    in 
moral  reforms  and  philanthropic  causes  generally 


true  friends  of  the  Blind  in  various  states  and  ter- 
ritories. 

Truly,  in  the  words  of  the  poet; — 

'•They  who  most  bravely   can   endure,   most   ear- 
nestly pursue 

The  beautiful,  the  right,  the  good,    and   to   them- 
selves be  true, 

The  freedom  of  the  mind  maintain,  its  sacreduess 
revere, 

And  diuff  to  honor's  open  path  as  planets  to  their 
sphere, 

These  are  tha  true  heroic  men,   the   noble   of   the 
land: 

Among  them  thy  companions  seek;  with  them  take 
thou  t  |iy  stand." 


THE    STANDARD,   MOIXJDAY, 
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The  King  and  Queen  have  intimated  that 
they  will  continue  the  Royal  patronage  which  the 
British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association  for  Promoting 
the  Education  and  Employment  of  the  Blind  received 
from  tho  lato  Queen  Victoria,  who  took  a  special 
interest  in  its  work.  Queen  Alexandra  has  consented 
to  become  the  Patroness  of  the  Chamber  Concerts 
which  take  place  in  the  lato  Lord  Leighton  s  Studio, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  Bent  and  the 
Leighton  House  Committee. 


r.nnairiiGH  Or.ru  fob  Reaping  to  tee  Blind. — 

\fter  an  eight  mobths'  course  of  evening  leadings 

1  v's  "  History  of  our  own  Times  "  and 

r  important  works,  as  well  as  a  series  of  lectures 
and  concerts,  this  club  brought  the  third  session 
to  a.  close  on  Saturday  by  holding  their  annual  picnic 
within  the  policies  of  Oxenfoord  Oastle,  kindly 
granted  by  the  Earl  of  Stair.  Tho  blind  men  and 
ods,  numbering  over  sixty,  drove  in  brakes;  £.nd 
favoured  with  excellent  wieathcr,  thoroughly  en- 
joyed tho  outing.  Total  or  partial  disability  to  see 
on  the  part  of  tho  club  members  did  not  prevent 
keen  participation  in  athletic  contests,  such  as 
standing-  long  jump,  hop,  step,  and  leap,  and  100 
yard  raws,  while  no  loss  than  six  teams'  strenuously 
competed  in  tugs-of-war.  Useful  prizes,  mbscribod 
for  by  interested  friends,   were  handed  to  the  suc- 

\il  competitors  by  Miss  Galbraith — Councillor 
Smith  Elliot,  chairman  of  tho  club,  presiding.  The 
usual  complimentary  votes  of  thanks  followed,   and 

return  journey,  like  the  outgoing  one,  was  en- 
livened   by    instrumental    selections    from    a    dozea 
member?  of  the  RoyaJ  Blind  Asylum  band 
I     i 
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INCREASE    ACCOMMODATIONS 


ImprovoSieiit     Will     Mean      Sleeping; 

A]iaMmeiit       (or       Fifty       More 

"noils — Present  Capacity 

of  the  School. 


The  new  addition  to  the  Blind  School 
building  is  now  in  process  of  construction, 
the  foundation  having  already  been  com- 
pleted. It  will,  when  completed,  furnish 
a  library  and  study  hall  for  the  students, 
sleeping  apartments  for  about  fifty  and 
sixteen  music  rooms  all  closely  and  con- 
veniently located,  on  the  first  and  second 
floors.  There  will  be  only  money  enouch 
at  present  for  the  completion  of  these 
floors.  The  third  floor  is  intended  for  fur- 
ther sleeping  apartments  and  the  base- 
ment for  a  gymnasium  for  fhe  girls. 

it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  1,- 
100  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  21,  that  is,  of  school  age,  within  the 
borders  of  the  State.  At  present  there  are 
168  students  in  this  school,  and  forty-one 
in  the  colored  school  on  Tennessee  street. 
There  have  been  enrolled  this  year  198 
in  the  school  for  white  children  and  forty- 
three  in  the  school  for  the  colored.  Some 
fifteen  or  eighteen  have  been  cured,  fitted 
with  glasses  and  returned  to  their  homes 
as  able  to    attend  other  public  schools. 


Tho  present  building,  where  Supt. 
Armstrong  has  his  home,  was  originally 
intended  to  accommodate  112  studente, 
and  only  by  all  maimer  of  partitions,  cut- 
ting up  halls  into  rooms,  and  various 
other  devices  and  contrivances,  have  the 
present  number  been  provided  with  rooms, 
it  has  uniformly  been  the  principle  and 
practice  of  the  present  Superintendent 
.never  to  turn  away  a  blind  child  that 
wauted  an  education. 

WANTED  TWO  NEW  WINGS. 

It  was  his  earnest  wish  that  the  past 
Legislature  would  appropriate  $50,000  for 
the  construction  of  two  wings  instead  of 
the  one  that  is  now  in  process  of  erection, 
so  that  all  the  children  of  the  State  might 
be  accommodated.  It  is  true  that  students 
have  not  thus  far  been  rejected,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  the  firm  belief  of  Supt. 
Armstrong  that  there  are  perhaps  hun- 
dreds of  other  children  in  the  State  who 
should  be  sent  to  the  school.  He  wishes 
to  be  able  to  have  the  school  and  its 
facilities  and  advantages  advertised  and 
well  known  in  every  corner  of  the  State, 
out  among  the  hills  and  mountains,  far 
away  from  the  towns  and  railroads,  where 
there  are  as  many  blind  children  as  at 
other  places.  He  regards  this  as  not  only 
a  matter  of  mercy  and  philanthropy  ti> 
the  students  and  families  concerned,  but 
also  as  a  matter  of  economy  upon  the  part 
of  the  State,  thereby  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  are  unable  to  eare  for 
themselves. 

The  past  Legislature  appropriated  $17,- 
000  for  the  erection  of  the  new  building 
and  $1,000  for  furniture,  piano,  etc. 

The  present  Superintendent,  J.  V. 
Armstrong,  was  educated  in  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  City  and 
has  'been  connected  with  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind  since  January,  1853 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  years  which 
he  spent  in  Texas  and  Mississippi  teach- 
ing. In  1872  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Standoff  and  they  lived  happily  together 
until  her  death  in  1897.  He  has  been  re- 
markably successful  in  his  administration 
of  the  superintendency  'since  his  election 
to  that  position  in  1897,  having  increased 
the  number  of  students  from  seventy-eight 
to  an  enrollment  of  198.  There  have  been 
many  iimprovements  both  about  the  cam- 
pus of  the  school  and  in  the  curriculum  of 
studies.  He  goes  on  the  principle  that  a 
school  for  the  blind  ought  to  be  as  good 
and  as  thorough  as  a  school  for  pupils 
that  have  the  sense  of  sight,  and  that 
any  blind  'Child  of  ordinary  intelligence 
can  be  made  self-supporting  by  an  educa- 
tion of  a  practical  nature. 

STUDENTS  ARE  HAPPY. 

All  the  students  of  the  school  seem  to 
be  happy  and  contented  and  to  enjoy  their 
work  together.  It  should  be  by  this  time 
well  known  that  no  student  is  required  to 
pay  a  cent  of  tuition  or  board  at  this 
(school  or  anything  for  text-books.  A 
teacher  is  sent  out  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  to  the  various  towns  where  the 
pupils  assemble,  and  brings  them  under 
her  charge  to  Nashville.  At  the  close  of 
the  school  the  same  custom  is  followed,  a 
teacher  attending  each  delegation  of  stu- 
dents that  goes  on  a  certain  railroad. 
Once  in  the  school,  the  parent  is  at  Jia 
expense  save  to  clothe  the  child.  Of 
course,  he  pays  the  railroad  fare  to  aiid 
from  Nashville.  At  the  school,  teachers, 
officers  and  students  eat  at  the  same 
tables,  one  teacher  being  put  at  each  table 
of  studen's  to  assist  them  at  any  time. 

It  is  not  perhaps  known  that  the  noted 
Henry  Watterson,  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  while  in  Congress  was  a  strong 
supporter  and  perhaps  most  influential  in 
carrying  through  an  appropriation  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  the  interest 
of  which  goes  to  purchase  books  for  the 
students  of  schools  for  the  blind.  Hence 
the  students  are  at  no  expense  for  their 
books. 

The  present  school  for  the  blind  in 
Tennessee  has  been  in  existence  since 
1.844  and  had  eight  superintendents  prior 
to  the  election  of  Prof.  Armstrong  to  that 
position.  Its  history  has  been  varied  and 
many  difficulties  have  beset  its  pathway 
since  Rev.  James  Champlin  in  1S44  gave 
that  first  exhibition  in  one  of  the  churches 
of  Nashville  of  the  ability  of  the  bliud 
to  read  by  means  of  embossed  letters 
through  the  sense  of  touch.  Mrs.  John 
Bell,  Mrs.  Matthew  Watson,  Mrs.  Joseph 
H.  Marshall  and  Mrs.  William  Morgan 
were  especially  active  and  energetic  in, 
their  efforts  to  secure  subscriptions  and 
get  the  enterprise  on  foot.  For  long  years 
the  school  was  conducted  with  varying 
success,   but  always  with  small   numbers, 


for  lack  of  facilities.  Its  location  was 
changed  from  time  to  time,  and  was  never 
permanent  until  Judge  John  M.  Lea  and 
his  wife  decided  to  donate  to  the  school 
the  lot  on  which  the  present  buildings  are 
located.  Up  to  this  time  the  interest  in 
this  school  had  never  been  great,  but  such 
a  munificent  act  as  the  gift  of  this  fine 
site  at  once  aroused  the  Legislature  te  a 
sense  of  the  opportunity  that  was  now  in 
their  hands,  and  despite  the  indebtedness 
of  the  State  they  at  once  appropn. 
S40.000  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and 
appointed  a  committee  to  make  suitable 
Acknowledgments  to  Judge  Lea  and  his 
wife.  Further  appropriations  and  gifts 
jaave  from  time  to  time  been  made,  from 
which  the  present  excellent  equipment  has 
resulted.  What  is  there  is  the  best,  but 
it  is  not  enough. 

WORK  OF  THE  STUDENTS. 
The  work  of  the  students  is  a  levela- 
tion  to  those  who  have  never  seen  to 
what  extent  th.e  blind  may  be  taught.  It 
is  not  theoretical  education  that  is  given, 
at  least  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prac- 
tical. First  and  foremost  is  the  idea  that 
every  student  must  be  taught  some  pro- 
fession or  trade  that  will  provide  a  svp- 
Dort.  And  it  is  astonishing  how  many 
beautiful  little  articles  are -fashioned  even 
in  the  kindergarten  department.  All  the 
methods  of  reading  by  means  of  raised 
letters  are  taught,  but  the  one  that  is 
most  favored  is  the  Braille  alphabet,  by 
which  certain  raised  places  are  made  in 
a  thick  kind  of  paper  by  means  of  a  small 
awl  pressed  nearly  through.  The  group- 
ing of  these  raised  points  indicates  the 
letter. 

In  all  the  branches  of  an  ordinary  edu- 
cation these  students  are- taught  as  thor- 
oughly as  the  students  of  other  schools, 
and  whenever  a  pupil  shows  an  adapta- 
tion for  any  special  branch  of  work  he 
is  encouraged  by  wise  advice  to  culti- 
vate the  talent  until  it  makes  the  student 
self-supporting.  A  large  number  of 
former  students  are  now  making  good  sal- 
aries in  responsible  positions.  Several 
are  now  employed  in  the  music  stores  of 
Nashville.  Several  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  and  of  Vanderbilt 
University  were  first  taught  the  princi- 
ples of  reading  by  means  of  the  fingers 
at  this  school.  The  workshop  for  the 
boys  and  numerous  kinds  of  decorative 
work  for  Uie  girls  give  an  opportunity 
for   all. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  of  the  blind 
students  have  a  talent  for  music.  An 
excellent  band  of  twenty-two  pieces  and 
several  music  teachers  on  different  in- 
struments make  generous  provision  for 
this  accorapl'sment.  A  handsome  $3,000 
pipe  organ  and  ten  pianos,  besides  other 
smaller  instruments,  give  some  idea  of 
the  advantages  that  are  given  in  this 
department. 

The    corner-stone   of    the    new    building 
y  \i    be    laid   to 
tn1r~auspicc  °   ui 


siuuc     ui      liic     ;iew      uuJiamg 

to-morrow    afternoon    ur.derJ 
^__ihe  Masonic   Fra\ernit^p 
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Blind    Scliool    Commencement. 

The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Ar- 
kansas school  to*  the  Blind  will  be  held 
Tuesday,  June  4.ftt  8  p.m.  at  the  chapel. 
During  (he  past  year  there  have  been  804 
pupils  enrolled,  the  largest  actual  attend- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  school.  The 
annual  sermon  was  preached  this  after- 
noon at  the  institute  chapel.  The  pro- 
gramme   for    Tuesday   evening    is   as    fol- 

a — 

a.  March.    U.    S.    Cruiser   Columbia.... 

C.   A.    Bowman 

b.  Overture,     Crown     Diamonds Auber 

Choir— By       Babylon's       Wave,       Psalm 

exxxvii Gounod 

Piano   Soio— Valse,    Op.   70,    No.    4 Chopin 

Miss    Clara    Webb. 

Kindergarten 

Essay— Patriotism W.  A.  Webb 

I    Duet— Hear    Me.    Norma Bellini 

Misses  Hannah  Heath  and   Belle  Reynolds. 

drill 

Vocal    Solo— Come    Love,    Come    to    Thy 

Window Louis    Gregh 

W.     A.     Webb. 

Recitation— Tt  

Mi6S    Ella    Fritz. 
Band—   . 

a    Calanthe    Waltzes Abe   Holtzmann 

b.  s  cornet  duet,  arr.  ..B.   F.   Bent 

Miss  Belle  Reynolds  and  Oscar  Adams. 

Scarf  Drill 

Vocal   Solo— A    Rose    Fable C.    B.    Hawley 

Miss  Zula   Foster. 

Pantomime   

Piano  Duet— Grand  Galop   de  Concert 

K.    Ketterer 

Jacob  Springer  and    Frank   Costello. 

Delivering     Diplomas      

Combined  Choirs  with  Orchestra — Cheer- 
fulness  F.  Gumbert 

Verne  Bowers  and  Willis  Webb  are  the 
graduates  of  tho  literary  department. 
There  are  no  graduates  in  either  of  the 
oilier  departments  this  year.  The  juni  >r 
choir  consists  of  70  voices,  the  senior 
choir  of  65  voices,  the  band  of  20  members 
and  the  orchestra  of  19  members.  There 
are  five  divisions  of  the  musical  theory- 
classes,  of  from  5  to  12  members  each. 

The  programme  will  be  given  Monday 
afteruon  for  the  benefit  of  the  children. 
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MR.  FULLER  RESIGNS 


THE  SUPERINTENDENT  Of  TIE  STATi! 

SCHOOL  TOR  1HE  BLIND  TODAY 

GIVES  IIP   HIS   POSITION. 


SUCCESSOR  NOT  CHOSEN 


cotiimiixf.Tj  a  vtoix  ncn  TO  LOOK 

VI'    AN    ATAILABT.M     MAN 
won  THE  r  OS  11 ION. 


ho  Action  "tVnx  Taken  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  at  the  Board  of  TriiKt«-«-N 
of  the  School  This  Afternoon,  Just 
h  the  Board  "Wan  About  t  o  Take 
p  the  Election  of  a  Superintend- 
ent—Mr. rdlle*  tiavrt  a*  His  Reasons  the 
III  Health  of  Mis.  roller  and  Himself, 
but  In  a  Few  Words  Preceding  the  Ten- 
dering of  His  Resignation  Referred  to 

the  Politicians—."!  ofesnoi  .'- UHT,   Mend  of 
the  Musical  Department,  Also  Resigns. 

The  annual  meeting  of  tho  Board  of  Man* 


ogers  of  the  New  York  State  School  for 
the  Blind  opened  at  the  School  about  10:30 
a.  m.  today  with  Mrs.  W.  J.  Humphrey  of 
Warsaw,  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis  of  Buffalo,  F. 
S.  Wood  and  George  E.  Perrin  of  Batavia, 
Cortland  Crosraan  of  Alexander,  Eugene 
Cary  of  Niagara  Falls,  A.  W.  Wheelook  of 
Moscow  and  H.  S.  Ostrandsr  of  Knowles- 
ville  in  attendance.  William  F.  Huyek  of/ 
Le  Roy  was  the  only  absent  member.    Irf 

ud 


sat' 


was  said  that  he  was  ill.    Mr.  Perrin 
with  the  Board  for  the  first  time. 

The  Board  organized  for  the  coming 
year  by  re-electing  Dr.  Lewis  President 
and"Mr.  Wood  Socre  tary  and  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Perrin  was  ment  ioned  in  connection 
with  the  Secretaryship  and  Treasnrership, 
but  he  declined  to  allow  his  name  to  be 
oonsidercd.  The  making  of  appointments 
for  the  year  was  deferred  until  the  after- 
noon session.  After  the  ordinary  routine 
business  had  been  disposed  of  a  recess  was 
taken  until  1:30  o'clock. 

It  was  announced  that  J.  Edmund  Skiff, 
who  for  six  years  has  been  the  efficient 
head  of  the  Musical  department  at  the 
School,  had  resigned.  Mr.  Skiff  will  be 
connected  with  the  Silver  Lake  School  of 
Music  this  summer  and  ill  the  fall  he  will 
go  abroad  to  pursue  his  musical  studies. 

When  the  afternoon  session  opened, 
shortly  before  2  o'clock,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Scliool.  Then  the  appointment  of  a 
Superintendent  was  taken  up,  but  before 
any  action  was  taken  Superintendent  Ful- 
ler addressed  the  Board. 

The  Superintendent  ref  .rved  to  the  past 
of  the  School  and  its  possibilities  in  the 
future,  but  stated  'emphatically  that  if  it 
were  to  be  made  an  appendage  to  politi- 
cians its  usefulness  would  be  ended.  He 
said  that  several  months  ago  Mrs.  Fuller 
and  himself  had  decided  that  they  would 
not  remain  at  the  School  another  year. 
owing  to  the  fact  that  both  were  in  poor 
health.  He  earnestly  expressed  himself 
as  havine:  no  personal  feeling  against 
any  members  of  the  Board,  hut  considered 
all  of  them  his  friends.  On  concluding  his 
remarks  he  read  his  formal  resignation, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Lewis  as  Presidant  of  the 
Board.    It  was  as  follows: 

"Herewith  I  tender,  through  you,  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  my  resignation  of  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Kew 
York  State  School  for  the  Blind  to  take  of 
feet  on  September  1st  next,or  as  soon  there- 
after as  the  Board  is  prepared  to  install 
my  successor. 

"For  the  hearty  co-operation  and  cordial 
sympathy  that  I  have  received  from  every 
member  of  t be  Board  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  Superintendent,  and  for  the 
entire  unanimity  of  sentiment  that  hits 
prevailed  in  the  Board  during:  the  six  years 
jf  my  incumbency,  in  endorsing  my  recom 
mendations  and  in  sanctioning  the  meas- 
ures deemed  wise  and  salutary  by  me 
in  the  administration  of  the  School.  I  am 
deeply  grateful.  Without  that  sympathy 
and  co-operation  the  burden  would  have 
been  unendurable.  I 

"The  step  that  I  am  taking  in  tendering 
my  resignation  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  I J 
have  enjoyed  the  proper  and  legitimate 
work  of  the  School  and  my  interest  in  that 
work  is  undiminished,  but  the  condition  of 
Mrs.  Fuller's  health,  as  well  as  my  own, 
during  the  past  year,  makes  my  duty  in 
the  matter  plain. 

"With  the  kindest  feelings  towards 
every  member  of  the  Board,  with  many 
thanks  for  the  kind  consideration  shown 
me  in  the  past  and  with  sincerest  wishes 
that  vour  administration  of  tho  affairs  of 
the  School  may  more  than  fulfill  your 
brightest  anticipations,  I  am,  cordially 
yours,  Gardner  Fuller." 

The  resignation  was  received  and  accept- 
ed with  expressions  of  sincere  regret  ut- 
tered by  several  members  of  the  Board. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Cary  a  committee  of 
three,  one  of  the  number  to  be  the  Presi- 
dent, was  ordered  formed,  its  duties  to  he 
to  endeavor  to  find  candidates  for  the  Su- 
perintend ency.  Mr.  Cary  and  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey were  named  to  act  with  the  Presi- 
dent. 

After  the  special  committee  had  been 
named  the  Board  took  up  the  appointments 
nf  tnonhoro  uriri  other  officers  of  the  School. 
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Last   of    Series   of    Pupils*    Recitals- 
Education  Association  Meeting. 
The  last  of  a  series  of  recitals  given  by 
the  ntusio  pupils  of  the  Indiana  Institu- 
.  tion  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind    was 
'  heard  by  an  appreciative  audience,     last 
evening,  In  the  chapel  of  the  school.    The 
work  of  the  first  year  pupils  elicited  many 
expressions     of      pleased      surprise.    The 
singing   of   Nellie      Clark,    a  young   girl, 
caused   much   favorable     comment.       Her 
first  song  was  "Spanish  Gypsies,'    and.  as 
'an   encore,   she  gave  the   ''Rosary.         Al- 
phonso  Burrows  was  heard  to  advantage 
on  the  organ,  and  Louis  Martin  gave  sev- 
eral enjoyable  selections  on  the  P»ano. 

The   second    biennial    convention   of   the 
Indiana  Association     for  the  Progressive 
■Education   of  the  Blind   will  ^ begin      this  ' 
l  evening,    at    the    school,    to    end,    *  ™day 
night,   with   a   banquet     at  the   Institute. 
This  evening's  program  consists  of  an  or- 
gan Overture  by  George  Hebble;  the  song 
'•Come  to  Me,"  by  Frank  Topmlller,  city, 
the  welcoming  address  by  Superintendent 
George  S.  Wilson;   the  response  by  Will-; 
iRm  Taylor,  city;  piano  selections  by  Ger- 
trudeEicnholtz.     North    Manchester;    an 
adores  on  "Individuality."  by  Mrs    Alice 
D    Smith,  Terre  Haute;  a  piano  selection 
by  George  Hebble,  and  a  duet,  "I  Would 
That  My  Love,"  by  Mrs.  Lizzie  W.  Brink- 
man,   city,   and  Minnie  Winter    Dunham. 
The  election  of  officers  will  be  held    to- 
morrow morning  and  a  number  of  papers 
/will  be  read 
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Batavki,  June  G—  The  annual  meeting 
!  of  the  bSord  of  directors  of  the  New  York 
!  State   School   for  the  Blind  was  held  at 
i  the    school    building    yeftferday.      All    of 
|  the  directors  were  present  excepting  Will- 
■j  iam  F.  Hayek  of  LeRoy,  who  is  report- 
|  ed   to    be   ill.      The    board    organized    by 
electing  Dr.   F.    Park   Lewis   of   Buffalo 
president    and    F.    S.    Wood    of   Batavia 
secretary  and  treasurer.     After  the  ordi- 
nary routine  business  of  the  session  had 
been  disposed   of,   the   appointment  of   a 
superintendent   was   discussed.     At   this 
juncture  Prof.  Gardner  Fuller,  the  pres- 
ent superintendent,   arose  and  addressed 
the  meeting,  at  the  same  time  tendering 
his  resignation.    The  reason  for  resigning 
was  ill-health  of  both   himself  and   Mrs. 
Fuller.     His  resignation  is  to  take  effect 
on    September    1st    next.      The    resigna- 
tion was  accepted,  aud  a  committee  was 
appoint'  ;1   to  find  candidates  for  the  su- 
permtendeney.      The    members    of    the 
committee    are    Dr.    F.    Park    Lewis    of 
Buffalo.  Mrs.  W.  J.  Humphrey  of  War- 
saw and  Eugene  Cary  of  XiagarlKLjiU*.'" 
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BLINDNESS  NO  OBSTACLE. 


Sightless  Citizens  of  Chicago 
Who  are  Successful. 


DOCTORS     AND     LAWYERS. 


An  Efficient  System  of  Teaching  the 
Blind. 


LChicago  Tribune.] 

Technicalities  of  music,  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  law,  and  a  study  of  ways 
and  means  for  the  elevation  of  the 
blind  have  all  come  within  the  scope 
of  Edward  J.  Nolan,  blind  since  he  was 
two  years  old.  He  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago in  1864.  When  he  reached 
school  age  his  parents  sent  him  to  the 
Illinois  School  for  the  Blind  in  Jackson- 
ville, where  he  remained  until  his  18th 
year.  He  acquired  an  excellent  edu- 
cation and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  different  systems  of  writing  for 
the  blind.  After  his  return  to  Chi- 
cago he  began  to  study  music.  He 
began  a  systematic  study  of  law  at 
the  Chicago  College  of  Law  in  1892, 
and  was  graduated  in  1894.  He  re- 
i  ceived  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  from  Lake 
Forest  university  and  was  considered 
j  one  of  the  brightest  members  of  his 
graduating  class.  Mr.  Nolan  has  suc- 
1  ceeded  in  building  up  an  enviable  rep- 
utation as  an  attorney. 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock  of  Chicago 

lis   one   of   the   leading   authorities   in 

J  the  West  on  tuberculosis  and  kindred 

|  pulmonary  troubles.  Yet  since  he  was 

13  years  old  he  has  not  seen  a  beam 

of  sunlight.  An  accident  led  to  blind' 

ness,  and  for  36  years  he  has  acquired 

knowledge  in  darkness  with  almost  as 

much  readiness  as  would  the  ordinary 

man    who    sees.        Dr.    Babcock    was 

born  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,    49  years 

ago.       He  obtained  the  degree  of  M. 

D.  at  the  Chicago  Medical  college  in 

1878,  following  it  with  another  degree 
of  M.  D.  from  the  College  of  Physic- 
ians  and   Surgeons   of   New   York    in 

1879.  He  wps  one  of  the  ten  honor 
men  among  120  students  in  his  class 
of  '79.  In  1880  he  went  to  Germany 
and  continued  his  medical  studies  for 
three  years.  After  his  return  to  Chi- 
cago he  took  up  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine and  has  won  for  himself  a  high 
reputation.  Most  of  his  practice  is 
in  consultation  with  other  physicians. 

.Miss  Belle  Hyman,  as  a  musician,  as 
a  society  woman,  and  as  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  sympathetic 
workers  for  the  blind  in  Chicago,  is 
of  more  than  local  fame.  She  was 
born  in  this  city,  and  at  the  age  of 
four  lost  her  eyesight  because  of  sick- 
ness. Miss  Hyman  studied  at  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Jackson- 
ville, HI.,  with  many  interuptions  from 
ill  health  from  1876  to  1884.  After 
her  return  she  studied  singing  under 
the  best  teachers  in  Chicago,  and  she 
spent  several  years  in  Europe  in 
voice  culture  and  at  the  piano. 

Another  of  the  ardent  workers  for 
the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  was  James  O'Connor,  blind 
since  1874,  but  who  has  passed  from 
mechanical  engineering  through  some 
politics  and  finally  into  the  field  of 
music.  As  a  State  legislator  in  1886 
and  again  in  1892,  he  had  much  to  do 
with  forcing  the  building  of  this  State 


institution  for  the  blind.  He  was 
born  in  Lake  county,  111.,  in  1848.  In 
1869  he  went  to  Louisiana.  In  1873 
Governor  Kellogg  made  him  a  justice 
of  the  peace  for  the  parish  of  St 
Bernard.  It  was  in  1874  that  an  ac- 
cident with  a  gun  destroyed  Mr. 
O'Connor's  eyesight.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  came  to  Chicago  and  took 
up  the  study  of  music,  for  which  he 
had  always  had  a  great  love.  He 
first  studied  the  violin,  then  the  piano, 
and  harmony  under  Fael.  After  a 
few  years  he  became  so  proficient  that 
he  was  able  to  play  in  concerts  and  to 
instruct  pupils.  He  has  also  com- 
posed a  number  of  pieces  for  the  piano 
and  violin. 

John  B.  Curtis,  supervisor  of  the 
classes  for  the  blind  in  the  city 
schools  of  Chicago,  has  been  blind 
since  an  accident  destroyed  his  sight 
at  three  years  old,  and  yet  he  is  one 
of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  helpful 
workers  in  the  public  school  system 
of  the  city.  Mr. 'Curtis  was  born  in 
Chicago  thirty  years  ago.  He  be- 
came a  pupil  of  the  State  school  for 
the  blind  at  Jacksonville,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution.  He 
then  took  a  post-graduate  course  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has 
acquired  a  through  education,  his 
specialties  being  mathematics  and 
civics. 

The  teaching  of  the  blind  in  three 
3f  the  Chicago  public  schools  is  ap- 
parently so  successful  that  the  experi- 
ment is  to  be  extended  to  other 
schools.  The  system  which  was  be- 
gun last  fall  and  which  Chicago  was 
the  first  large  city  to  adopt,  enables 
blind  pupils  to  take  the  regular  course, 
but  under  special  teachers.  There 
are  five  blind  pupils  in  the  Hardigan 
school,  ten  at  the  Clarke  and  six  at 
the  Arnold  school.  Miss  Edna  Be- 
vans  is  assistant  supervisor,  and  the 
Misses  Levy,  George  and  Sexton  are 
the  special  teachers.  Prof.  Custis  is 
an  enthusiast,  and  under  his  direction 
manual  training  is  to  be  added  to  the 
cpurse  at  these  three  schools. 
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Benefit    For    Blind    Man. 

A  benefit  was  tendered    to    Thomas    B 
'  of*3  Beacon  street  ?"mn.«iiwh|ii m^TO 
rooms  of  the  Knights  of  Robert  En  n, 
front  street     Mr.  Kan.    has  been  blind  for 

{L™«lb.T  °f  l'ea,3  anrt  his  frienrls  have  a 
benefit  dance  for  him  every  year.    Ov 
was    realized    from     last     night's     s 
jDancmg  was  in  charge  of  U.  J.  Donahue    ' 
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BOAR  DOP  VISITORS  WILL  MAKE 
1  RECOMMENDATION  INTENDED 
TO  EXTEND  CHAR  IT  V  TO  GROWN 
PEOPLE  WHO  ARE  BLIND  AND 
NEEDY-THREE  THOUSAND  DOL- 
LARS IXVflLVED  IN  PROPOSED 
CHANGES   AT   THE    ACADEMY. 


The  following  members  of  the  board 
of  visitors  appointed  by  the  governor 
for  1901  inspected  the  Blind  Academy 
at  Macon  yesterday,  and  will  In  due 
time  make  recommendations  to  the  leg- 
islature, suggesting  whatever  they 
think  should  be  done  for  the  institu- 
tion: 

Capt.  John  A.  Cobb,  Americus,  chair- 
man. 

Hon.  W.  B.  Kent,  Montgomery  coun- 
ty,  secretary. 

Professor  W.  F.  Dyes  of  Atlanta,  com* 
tnittee  on  school  course  and  condition 
of  the  institution. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Cabaniss  of  Macon  and 
Hon.  John  T.  Williams  of  Jones  coun- 
ty, to  examine  books  of  treasurer  and 
principal. 

Judge  A.  S.  Erwin  of  Athens. 

Mayor  Bridges  Smith  of  Macon. 

These  visitors  were  entertained  by 
and  conducted  through  the  institution 
by  the  following  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees: 

Ben  C.   Smith,   president. 

T.   D.   Tinsley,   treasurer. 

R.  A.  Nisbet. 

J.  L.  Anderson. 

The  board  made  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  property  of  both  the  col- 
ored and  white  departments,  and  also 
thoroughly  investigated  the  accounts.' 
So  far  as  is  known  nothing  of  a  very 
startling  nature  will  be  suggested  m 
the  board's  report.  But  the  following 
rather  important  recommendations  will 
be  made: 

That  $2,000  should  be  appropriated  to 
remove  the  kitchen  and  dimng  rooms 
to  another  part  of  the  building. 

That  $1,000  be  appropriated  to  furnish 
the  institution  with  a  gymnasium  and 
appliances   for  physical   exercise. 

Discussion  was  had  at  some  length 
over  the  proposition  to  advise  the  state 
to  make  provision  for  taking  care  of 
worthy  blind  persons  above  the  sclfool 
age.  There  are  many  such  who  are  re- 
garded as  being  much  in  need  of  char- 
ity, and  who  frequently  apply  for  ad- 
mission to  the  academy.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  some  of  the  visitors  that  ar- 
rangements could  be  made  by  which 
those  who  belong  to  this  class  could 
support  themselves.  The  recommenda- 
tion will  be  made  to  the  legislature. 

The  board  of  visitors  expressed  a 
high  opinion  of  the  course  of  study  at 
the  academy. 

Those  who  came  from  a  distance  re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes  yes- 
terday afternoon. 


June 
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The  graduates  of  the  musical  depart- 
ment of  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation  of   the    BJAnd    held   their   com- 
mencement concert  in  the  assembly  hall 
Monday  evening.    A  large  audlience  was 
present   and     manifested     its   pleasure 
ever  the  excellence  of  the  program  •with 
frequent  applause.    The  ensemble  work 
of   the   orchestra   and    choir   was    of   a 
'very    high    order,    and    gave    abundant 
evidence  of  the  artistic  standard  reach- 
ed by  the  class  as  a  whole.    Jessie  Mur- 
<iock's  piano  numbers  and  his  own  com- 
position gave  promise  of  much  work  of 
a  meritorious  nature  from  him  in  the 
future.     Miss     Emma     Daumm's  songs 
from  the  "Flying  Dutchman"  were  very 
[well  sung.    Misses  Lillian  Yearling  and 
Catherine  Flemer  sang  several   beauti- 
ful  songs.     The  representatives   of   the 
violin  department,    Arthur   Kellog   and 
James  Kneisley  displayed  a  great  com- 
mand of  their  instruments.     The  entire 
concert    reflected    credit    upon    the    in-, 
etructors  of  the  institution  and  the  mu-/ 
■ical  talent  of  the  pupils. 
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A  Wonderful  Blind  Musician. 
Miss  Jennie  Meuse  of  Halifax  i- 
spending  a  seven  weeks'  vacation  frorr 
her  school  duties  with  her  parents  ir 
town.  Miss  Meuse  is  totally  blind  and  is 
an  attendant  of  the  Halifax  school  foi 
the  blind.  She  is  17  years  of  age  anc 
was  born  in  Yarmouth,  and  since  hei 
chilhood  has  shown  a  remarkable  tastt 
for  music.  Miss  Meuse  during  her  five 
years'  stay  at  the  Halifax  school  for  tht 
blind  has  stood  well  in  all  her  studies 
especially  in  music.  She  plays  well  or 
the  violin  and  piano,  but  excels  in  hei 
vocal  powers.  She  will  soon  go  to  Italy 
where  she  will  have  her  voice  cultivated 
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Printed  by  Blind  by  Strange 
Process 

The    Milwaukee    Weekly     Review    is 
the  name  of  a  queer  looking  newspaper  , 
published  in  that  city  by  Joseph  Gock- 
el.    Both   the   publisher   and   the   ieaa 
ers  of  the  paper  are  blind. 

It  looks  to  the  uninitiated  like  a 
number  of  sheets  of  manila  -paper 
which  a  child  has  made  full  ot  pm 
holes  for  pastime,  but  to  the  blind 
folks  for  whom  it  is  issued  it  is  a 
means  of  keeping  Untouch  with  cur- 
rent  events.  The  New  York  point 
system  is  used.  The  paper  ^  printed 
by  means  of  a  machine  called  the  ( 
steregraph.  It  has  a  little  keyboard 
and  by  striking  different  combination*, 
of  the'  keys  various  letters  are  formed. 
pressue  on  the  keys  producing  perfor- 
ations in  the  sheets  of  tin  which  form 
the   plates.  , 

The  printing  is  done  by  means  of     a 
machine    of    Mr.    Gockel's    own    inven- 
tion     It    looks      something    like    a    big 
Clothes  wringer  with  two  rollers.       One 
of  them,    however,     is  quite   large  and 
\e  made  of  wood,  and  the  other  one  is 
of    rubber    and    much    smaller. 
'Around   the  larger   roller  the  plate    s 
bent     Then    the    long    strip    of    manila 
paper    is    inserted,    a    crank    is    turned, 
a        the     perforations  on   the  tin   plate 
a  re   reproduced    on    the    paper.       Page 
after    page    is    made    in    this    way,    and 
when      all    are    ground      out.    they    are 
Jaged    and    made   ready    for    mailing. 
P  The   little   paper   is   sent    all   over    the 
bnited  states  and   Canada.     It  is  tak- 
en  by    nearly      all    of    the     institutions 
which   teach   the   New   York   point   sys- 
tem     There   are    three   monthly    papers 
for  the  blind  in  the  United  States    hut 
no  other  weekly,  and  this  one  is  high- 
ly   prized.  .  ., 

The  editor  gathers  the  news  from  the- 
dailv  papers,  which  are  read  to  him, 
and  he  rewrites  and  condenses  into  the 
smallest  possible  space  the  most  im- 
portant   items.  . 

Space  is  even,  more  at  a  premium 
in'  a  publication  of  this  kind  than  in 
in  .ordinary  newspaper,  for  the  words 
occVpv  a  good  deal  of  room,  and  with- 
out \revity  the  publication  would  prove 
too    bSiky. 


AN  APPEAL  TO  BE  HEABD. 

During    the    course    of    the    Com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Perkins 
Institution  and  Massachusetts  School 
for  the  Blind  at  tin-  Boston  Theatre 
[the  other  day.  Mr.  Anagnos,  the  ener- 
j  getic  and  faithful  head  of  the  Ittstl- 
!  tutioa,  made  "an  earnest  appeal  for 
j  additional    assistance." 
j     In   a    warm-hearted    and   appreci- 
'  ativc   community   like   this   such    an 
appeal  cannot  be  made  in  vain.    Let 
us  state  our  reason. 

Some  years  ago  a  little  boy,  blind, 
deaf,   mute,  blank   of   mind,   a   mere 
piece  of  breathing  clay,  came  to  the 
Perkins  Institution  from  the  Middle 
iWest.    To  the  outsider  unacquainted 
|  with  the  achievements  of  the  institu- 
tion   (lie    case    would    have    seemed 
!  hopeless,  but  to  Mr.  Anagnos  and  his 
i  kind  and  wonder-working  assistants 
it  seemed  only  a  case  demanding  un- 
!  usual   care  and   zeal.       As    a    result, 
I  each   year   the   boy   developed   more 
[intelligence,     and     with     intelligence 
came  the  power  to  learn  the  lessons 
generally    taught   at    the    institution. 
From  One  of  the  most  pitiable  crea- 
tures   Imaginable,    Tommy    Stringer 
has   been   molded   into  a  bright  and 
docile  boy.     It   is  almost  miraculous. 
Yet    it    is   work   of   such   a   nature 
which  the  Perkins  Institution  is  do-f 
ing     year     after     year— kindergarten 
work,  grammar  school  work,  techni- 
cal work.    The  friends  of  the  insti-j 
tution  know  this,  of  course;  but  we 
are  addressing,  uot  them,   but  those 
who    have   little    or   no    idea   of   the 
mission  of  the  institution.    Its  pupils 
arc  the  most  unfortunate  children  in 
the   world— ttie   blind,    the   deaf   and 
the  mute;   but  it  is  the  business  of 
the    institution"    io    train    these    chil- 
dren  out   of   their   helplessness    and 
ignorance    into    serviceableness    and 
intelligence.     No    institution     in    the 
world  has  m  happier  or  more  praise- 
worthy mission;  uone  deserves  more 
constant  or  more  liberal  support. 

No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the 
splendid  history  of  the  Perkins  In- 
stitution and  with  the  sympathy  and 
liberality  of  Bostonians  can  believe 
that  Mr.  Anagnos's  appeal  will  have, 
been  made  in  vain. 
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Frank  H.  Hall,  for  the  past  eight  years 
superintendent  of  the  Jacksonville  asylum 
for  the  blind,  will  remain  in  the  position 
for  another  four  years.  His  reappoint- 
ment under  Governor  Yates  was  tendered 
to  him  some  time  ago,  but  there  were 
strings  attached  to  the  grant  which  he  did 
not  (-'insider  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
institution.  The  difficulties  have  been 
patched  up,  and  Mr.  Hall  is  to  enjoy  in 
the  future  the  free  hand  he  has  had  in  the 
past  in  the  management  of  the  institution. 
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***Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  new  epic  poem, 
"  The  Voyage  of  Ithobal,"  dictated  by  him 
in  blindness,  will  be  published  early  in  the 
Fall  by  the  G  W.  Dillingham  Company.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  poem  has  for 
its  subject  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa 
by  the  Phoenicians  COO  years  before  Christ, 
Ithobal  being  the  sea  Captain  of  Tyre,  who 
takes  service  to  explore  the  unknown  wa- 
ters beyond  the  Red  Sea.  On  hearing  of  the 
completion  of  the  work  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley- 
wrote  a  sympathetic  and  characteristic  let- 
ter of  appreciation  to  his  friend,  in  which 
he  says: 

What  most  appeal3  to  my  imagination 
on  receiving  this  news  is  that  sightless  as 
you  are,  and  so  woefully  afflicted,  you 
should  have  been  able  to  hold  the  image  of 
the  scene  where  your  bold  navigator  re- 
counts the  marvels  he  has  beheld  and  met, 
and  retain  in  your  memory  the  names  of 
the  headlands  and  other  prominent  feat- 
ures of  the  vast  continental  coast,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  sound  of  the  rhythm, 
guide  your  artistic  verse  so  daintily  and 
unerringly  along  the  poetic  course.  I  in- 
cline to  trust  in  your  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  "  Ithobal."  but  whatever  they  may 
turn  out  to  be,  when  we  all  can  form  our 
own  opinion  of  them.  I  personally  shall 
never,  never  forget  the  conditions  under 
which  the  poem  has  been  produced,  nor  the 
picture  of  the  blind  poet  straining  his  faded 
eyes  to  see  the  long  ago  time,  the  hero's 
exploits  and  his  anticme  ship,  the  marvels 
of  the  unknown  sea  and  land,  and  de- 
scribing all  in  such  sweet  i„nes  and  vivid 
words  as  they  came  out  thronging  from  the 
poet's  brain. 

IBostoE  Emiiscritit 
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Miss  Belle  Hyman  of  Chicago  has  been 
appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Illinois  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind  by  Governor 
Yates.  She  has  been  blind  since  the  age  of 
four  years,  but  Is  an  accomplished  musician 
and  linguist.  She  is  well  known  for  her 
enthusiastic  efforts  to  benefit  the  poor  and 
sightless. 

Early  in  the  autumn,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's 
epic  poem,  "The  Voyage  of  Ithobal,"  will 
be  published  by  the  G.  W.  Dillingham 
Company.  In  spite  of  the  infirmities 
which  have  come  upon  him,  Sir  Edwin  still 
possesses  a  courageous  and  undaunted 
spirit.  In  a  recent  letter  to  an  American 
friend,  he  writes:  "I  am  now  totally  blind 
and  able  to  walk  only  with  assistance,  but 
I  never  despair,  and  go  on  with  my  work, 
thanking  heaven  for  my  unimpaired  mental 
power."  Against  these  drawbacks  he  has 
had  to  contend  in  writing  "The  Voyage  of 
Ithobal,"  which  consists  of  4000  lines,  and 
has  for  its  subject  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  by  the  Phoenicians  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ.  Ithobal  is  a  sea  captain  of 
Tyre,  who  takes  service  with  Neker,  king 
of  Egypt,  in  order  to  explore  the  unknown 
waters  beyond  the  Red  Sea.  After  pic- 
turesque scenes  at  Tyre,  he  builds  three 
ships  at  Serez  and  sets  forth.  A  minute  de- 
scription of  the  voyage  of  15,000  miles 
around  Africa  follows,  and  returning  with 
but  two  of  his  three  ships,  after  numer- 
ous and  exciting  adventures,  he  tells  his 
story  in  a  discourse  occupying  seven  days 
before  the  throne  of  Pharaoh,  who  loads 
the  successful  explorer,  his  wife  and  his 
crew  with  great  honors. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
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Hif  (i(j;h  A. u Glial   Report   of  l lie    Man- 
agers of  the  Pennsylvania  Inst,     fur    the 
Blind,  Overbrock,  Philadelphia  has  been 
received  and  read  with  t lie  usual  interest. 
i'he  Board  and  tin  Principal  very  natural- 
ly   gush    with     satisfaction     over     the 
delightful   change     in    their    condition. 
They  have  become  settled  in    their    new 
and  and  elegant  buildings  at  Overbrook, 
where  they  have    ample    room    for    the 
most  generous  expansion,  and  equipment 
for  all  the  purposes    of   such    a    school 
Their  means  .seem   to   have    no  crippling 
limits  and  the  corps  is  so  Urge  as  to    he 
sufficient  for  all  the  requirements  of    the 
varied  .work  without    lading    over-heavy 
buideiis  ou  any  one.      It  is  a     little     like 
reading  a  faiiy  stor\   to  he  told  of  all    the 
things  that  they    do  there,  and  how   thej 
do  them  all.     Indeed,  it  is  a     little    con 
fusii  g  kj  us  with  our  much  simpler    eru- 
ditions aud  resources,  to  see    how    many 
things  might    be    provided    for    if     the 
means  were  uot  strictly  Hunted     and     the 
available  hands  for  the  wotk  were   not  so 
few.     There  is  a  kindergarten  separate  i.D 
almost  every  respect  from  the  rest  of   the 
I  school,  and  theu  in    the    school     prober, 
the  sexes  are    entirely    separated,    while 
the  pupils  are  classified  according  to  a»> 
and  are  housed  together  in  these    groups 
in  the  care  of    what    they     call     -'house 
mother.''     This  officer  seems    to    have    aj 
kiud  of  maternal  charge    of    her     family 
out  of  school,    and     they    are    therefore 
never    without    supervision.     I    take     it 
that  this  supervisor)  is  more  for  the    sake 
of  the  children  themselves  than     for    the 
mere  discipline  of  the  school.  Ordinarih 
there  are  times  when    growing    children 
might  better  be  measnraby  free    lr.,m     a 
too  strict  supervision;  but     these    young 
people  seem  to  thrive  under  the  care  that 
is  lavished  upon  them.     The  result  is    so 
satisfactory  a«  to  provoke  this   paragraph 
in  the  Principal's  Report: 

"In  general,  the  past  year  has  been  very 
pleasant    and    satisfactory      Their    new 
invirnoment   has   affected    most    of    the 
pupils  favorably,  in  a    large    number    of, 
cases  the  change  for  the  better  is  marked. 
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Makes  the  Blind  to  See. 

An  epoch  marking  discovery  in  train- 
ing children  .born  blind  to  see  has 
been  made  by  Director  Keller  of  the 
Institute  For  the  Blind  in  Vienna.  He 
exhibited  before  the  Physicians'  socie- 
ty a  7-year-old  boy  who  was  born 
blind,  but  with  perfectly  organized 
eyes— brain  blind,  as  the  doctors  call  it 
—whom  he  has  taught  in  four  months 
to  discern  colors,  forms  and  objects  and 
to  read  with  bis  eyes.  He  was  induced 
to  attempt  the  work  because  he  had 
taught  70  deaf  and  dumb  children  with 
normal  ears  to  bear  and  to  speak  by 
working  on  the  brain. 

The  method  consists  in  first  teaching 
a  child  in  a  perfectly  dark  room  by 
means  of  a  movable  disk  of  light  to  dis- 
tinguish light  from  darkness.  This  is 
developing  a  faculty  of  which  the  pupil 
is  not  conscious  and  takes  months  of 
patient  treatment.  Next,  objects  which 
a  blind  person  knows  by  feeling  are 
placed  against  a  light  disk,  and  the 
child  is  told  what  they  are  called. 
Then  colored  glass  placed  before  a 
lamp  teaches  him  colors. 

Geometrical  figures  on  a  disk  are 
shown  in  a  dark_  room  with  rays  of 
light  falling  on  them.  From  this  point 
the  sight  is  gradually  accustomed  to 
the  daylight.— Providence  Journal. 
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the  Blind.— The  Superintendent  o  «.oyal 

Glasgow    Asylum    for    the   Blind   gratefu(J.\ 
knowledges  receipt  cf  a  donation  of  £100 
Mr  John  Wilson,"  M.I\,  Billhead  T!  Ruse,  i 
sponse  to  an  ntly   being   iipa.de   for 

funds  to  provide  for  tho  endowment  of  tins  in- 
stitution. 

FCNEBAIi  OP  THK  Bl.lND    INSTITUTION'S  OtDF  ST 

Pupil. — The  funeral  took  pla'co  yesterday,  at 
Anfeld  Cemetery,  of  James  Carter,  who  >cas 
for  twenty-one  years  pupil  at  the  School  for 
the-  Indigent  Blind,  Hardman-sbreet.  Mr. 
Carter  was  greatly  esteemed  and  restoectei  by 
the  officials  of  the  school  and  the  pupils  alifce, 
and  was  always  prominent  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visits  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  other  officii' 
visiters,  when  lie  responded  to  the  speeches.' 
made  to  the  pupils.  Prior  to  the  interment  a 
service  was  held  nL  the  Church  for  the  Blind, 
Hardm-ah-vtteeif,  when  the  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  M.  Lund,  M.A.,  delivered '(£  brief  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  paid  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
deceased  pupil's  good  qualit'ea.  A  number  of 
the  oemmibtee  attended  the  funeral,  including 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Locket*,  F.  M.  Hall,  G.  Walker, 
J.  H.  Wood,  Dr.  Kevins,  and  Mrs.  Sephton. 
Mr.  T.  Tuyi  i  (superintendent)  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
were  also  amongst  She  mourners.  In  addition 
to  the  relatives,  the  pupils  of  the  institution 
were  present. 
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a  delightful  loyalty  to  the  Institution  aud  j 
a  striving  after  the  best  attainment,  both 
mental  and  spiritual. 

I  should  like  thus  publicly  to    express  ' 
my  appreciation  of  the  noble  example    of 
seveial  of  the  leading  girls  still  with    U8.  j 
A  better  school  spirit  is  also  growing    ju  ! 
the  boys'  school." 
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FEARFUL  TRAGEDY  AT  STATE 

INSTITUTE  FOR  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND 


Wirt  Allen,  a  Deaf  Mute,  Aged  Nine  Years, 
Fatally  Burned  While  Taking  an 

Alcohol  Bath. 


George  Hoffman,  a  Fumigator,  Was  in  Care  of  the 
Child  When  the  Accident  Occurred—Super- 
intendent Wilkinson  May  Order  His 
Arrest  for  Negligence. 


„ 


Wirt  Allen,  a  nine-year-old 
deaf  mute,  died  at  the  State 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  tflind  this  afternoon  at 
1:30  o'clock  from  injuries  re- 
ceived yesterday  afternoon 
-while  being  administered  an 
alcohol  bath  bv  George  Hoff- 
man, a  fumigator. 

The  lad  was  fr'ghtfully 
urned  and  from  the  moment 
of  the  accident,  which  occurred 
at  3  o'clock,  until  the  time  cf 
his  death,  his  life  hung  by  a 
thread. 

All  night  long,  at   regular 

intervals,  Dr.  O.   D.  Hamlin, 

the    Institute    physician,    Dr 

H.  N.   Rowell,  Health   officer 
of  this  city  and  Dr  J.  S.  East- 


man, attended  the  dying  lad. 
The  tragedy  has  been  at- 
tributed to  carelessness.  It 
is  sail  that  Hoffman  struck  a 
match  to  light  a  cigarette  and 

in  this  wa}'  ignited  the  alco- 
hol. 

Mrs.  Henry  Allen  cf  Win- 
ters, mother  of  the  boy,  arrived 
today  from  her  home. 

She  is  heart-broken.  Mr. 
Allen  will  arrive  tonight. 

The  dead  child  was  being  given 
the  alcohol  bath  preparatory  to  send- 
ing him  to  his  home  in  Winters.  He 
was  one  of  the  128  children  who  are 
being  fumigated  beforn  to  sending 
them  away  on  their  vacation. 

Hoffman  was  employed  by  Dr. 
Hamlin  to  do  the  fumigating.  This 
was  done  by  means  of  a  spray,  and 
it  was  while  the  child's  body  was 
covered  with  alcohol  that  the  flames 
hurst   forth. 

In    a  minute  the   lad     was  writhing 


in  agnoy  ami  before  the  fire  could  be 
extinguished,  fearful  burns,  extending 
along  the  entire  length  of  big  body  had 
hen  inflicted.  The  sight  was  a  terrible 
'ine.  Long  shreds  of  skin  and  flesh 
dropped   from  the  little  form. 

ARREST  MAY  BE   MADE. 

When  seen  about  the  tragedy  this 
afternoon  Superintendent  Wilkinson 
of  the  Institute  said: 

"This  is  a  moat  unfortunate  sequel 
to  the  smallpox  epidemic  at  the  in- 
stitution. The  accident  was  undoubt- 
edly caused  by  carelessness.  I  shall 
probahlv  take  steps  toward  having 
Hoffman  brought  to  justice.  At  all 
events  there  will  be  an  investiga- 
tion.'1 

Deputy  Coroner  Streightif,  who  has 
charge  of  the  body,  is  conferring 
with  Health  Officer  Rowell,  as  the 
paper  goes  to  press,  as  to  what  steps 
shall   be  taken  in   the  ca"e. 

T!;e  parents  of  the  dead  boy  ar^ 
prominent   residents  of   Winters. 

They  were*;  looking     forward   to  the 
homecoming    of    their  child  who    had 
b^en  in  quarantin^,   when    the  news  oL 
the  accident  reached    them.  ^T 
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ilS 
CIGARETTE 

KILLED  A 

rOUNG 

HORRIBLY  BURNED  IN 
AN  ALCOHOL  BATH 


igarette  Smoker  Hoffman  at  the 
Berkeley  Institute  Will  Be  Re- 
sponsible for  Little  Wirt 
Allen's  Death. 


5ERKELEY,  June  8.— Criminal 
carelessness  upon  the  part  of  an 
attendant  in  the  Berkeley  In- 
stitute'for  the  DeafjjDunjh  and 
^^n^y^B-s  resulled  iiPQBP^if  the 
most  horrible  and  inexcusable  accidents 
In  tl  1  of  California  institutions.  ' 

Be  leorge    Hoffman,    employed  ! 

us  official  fumigator  at  the  institution,  \ 
indulged   in    the  gratification   of  an   in- 
ordinate  passion  for  cigarette  smoking, 
i   any  one   with   the  most  ordinary  [ 
for  the     safety  of  a    fellow     being 
would    have    temporarily     refrained,    a 
poor    little    deaf     mute      was      literally 
in    alcohol    until    the    skin    and 
flesh  fell  from  his  bones. 

1    thei    and   mother   who  yesterday 

anticipated   the   pleasure  of  welcoming 

their  little  son  home  are  now  watching 

dtsi  onsolately    beside   the   lifeless   body 

bti'1  gazing  upon  the  features  they  ran- 

not    recognize    as    those    of    their  Child. 

Their   s  niches     all      who     come 

way,  and   has  aroused  a  storm  of 

nation   which   will   break  In 

out  the  head  of  George 

l  [off man. 

Th(  of    the     unfortunate   child 

s  Wirt  Allen.  II     was  0  years  of 

and  on  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen. 

who  i  i    Winters,    Yolo  county. 

Owing   to   the   affliction    by    which   the 

child  was  bereft  of  the  sense  of  hearing 

parents  decided  to  place  him  in  the 

thai  ho  might  enjoy 

the    facilities    and    advantages     offered 

■  for  the  training  and  education  of 

The  child   was  naturaly  bri 

with  his  insti  and  gave 

ol    fitting  himself   foi    a    bi 
struggle   in    life,    notwithstanding 
natura  in  his  way. 

by 
pome  unhappj  chance,  smallpox' 'was 
in»r  .1     and.    '"..spit- 

all   <°ffor  imp  It   odt,    it    has  ever 

n    running  its  ( ourse.     At   the 
•nt  linrn  there  are  41   cases  of 
ual  od  38  of  varioli 


. 

Bartic  .  i  j  i. Hi  nas  been  used  as  aa  >m-  i 
provised  hosiptal  and  disinfecting  I 
ward,  and  the  school  has  been  kept  un-  j 
der  strict  quarantine  by  the  Alameda  j 
county  health  officials. 

Owing  to  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
Dr.  O.  P.  Ham1in,_  the  physician  of  the 
institute,  and  Superintendent  Wilkin- 
son decided  to  thoroughly  fumigate  all 
the  children  who  had  not  been  aittacked 
by  the  disease  and  send  them  to  their 
homes.  Dr.  Hamlin  engaged  George 
Hoffman,  who  claimed  considerable  ex- 
perience, to  act  as  official  fumigator. 

Yesterday  at  3  o'clock  young  Wirt  Al- 
len's turn  to  submit  to  the  fumigating 
process  came.  Happy  in  the  thought  of 
an  early  visit  to  his  home,  the  child 
went  gladly  to  the  disinfecting  room — 
and  to  his  death. 

One  operation  of  the  fumigating  pro- 
cess employed  by  Hoffman  is  an  alco- 
hol bath.  Alcohol  of  concentrated 
strength  is  poured  in  a  shallow  tub  and 
the  subject  is  laid  in  the  bath  and  thor- 
oughly washed  with  the  liquid. 

While  Wirt  Allen  was  lying  in  this 
bath,  Hoffman,  addicted  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  paused  in  his  work  and  rolled 
and  lighted  a  cigarette. 

Whether  it  was  the  match  or  the 
lighted  cigarette  which  he  dropped  in 
the  bath  as  he  leaned  over  to  resume 
his  work  has  not  been  definitely  deter- 
mined,  but  it  was  one  or  the  other. 

When  the  burning  object  touched  the 
alcohol  the  highly  combustible  fluid  at 
once  blazed  up.  When  the  little  boy. 
lying  upon  his  back  with  a  portion  of 
his  body  exposed  from  the  alcohol,  felt 
the  fierce  bite  of  the  flame  he  at- 
tempted to  jump  from  the  tub.  Several 
times  he  failed   and   fell   back  into   the 

terrible  creeping  blue  fire  which  by 
that  time  covered  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  and  the  sides  of  the  tub.  Shriek 
after  shriek  burst  from  the  litis  of  the 
anguished  child.  He  could  speak  no 
word,  but  the  sound  which  escaped  him 
told  those  within  hearing  distance  that 
some  terrihle  accident   bad   happened, 

Hoffman,  realizing  the  awful  conse- 
quences of  his  own  wretched  and  crim- 
inal conduct,  stood  like  a  statue,  all 
presence  of  mind   gone. 


After  a  few  more  contortionate  writh- 

int's,  the  burning  hoy  flung  himself 
from  the  bath.  With  bis  naked  body 
wrapped  in     the    cruel    flames,     which' 

him    and    choked    and    tortu 
him   to   the   frenzy    which    accompanies 
the   last    excrutiating   measu  hu- 

ig,  he  staggered  to  his  feet 
and  ran  to  the  hall  beyond.    The  child's 
reason  was  gone,  hut   still   he  ran,  fall- 
ing  and    scrambling    again    to    his    I 
until    finally   somi     attendants    seeui 
a    blanket,   which   they     wrapped   al 
him. 

The  poor  little  fellow  fought  even 
against  those  who  came  to  his  aid,  un- 
til a  final  collapse  came,  and  he  sank 
into  a  physical  lassitude  which  was 
only  the  pi  of  death. 

All  night  long  Dr.  Hamlin  and  Health 
Officer  Rowell  of  Berkeley  worked  to 
save  the  life  of  the  little  sufferer,  but 
they  announced  to-day  that  di 
would  come  within  a  few  hours.  The 
names  burned  until,  as  the  child 
about,  the  flesh  dropped  from  bis  body, 
laying  bare  the  bones  of  his  limbs. 

The  appearance  of  the  child  when 
finally  taken  in  charge  was  one  of  a 
nature  to  strike  horror  to  the  n 
hardened  heart.  There  was  scarcely  a 
or  semblance  of  the  human  fea- 
tures left. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Allen    were    telegrai 
for.  and   to-day  they  arrived  at   the   in- 
stitute and  were  admin  the 
quarantine   rule    which    bars   all    out 
ers.                  i  hey  reached  the 
their  child    they   fell    upon    their  knees, 
heart  broken.     When   Mrs.   Allen   lo 
upon   the  ghastly   form   of  approai 
death  she  swooned,  for  the  strain   was 
too  great   to  be  borne. 

No  reporters  were  admitted  to  the  in- 
stitute to-day.  owing  to  the  quaran- 
tine, and  communication  had  to  pass 
by  wire.  To  a  representative  of  "The 
Post"  Superintendent  Wilkinson   said: 

"This  is  the  most  horrible  case  that 
has  ever  come  under  my  notice.  Th« 
suffering  endured  by  the  child  and  the 
sight  he  presented  are  beyond  all  de- 
scription, and  the  entire  blame  rests 
upon  George  Hoffman. 

"Not  content  with  waiting  for  the 
formalities  of  an  investigation,  T  am 
arranging  to  have  Hoffman  placed  un- 
der arrest  this  afternoon.  His  care- 
lessness was  criminal  to  an  extreme 
degree,  and  there  is  no  penalty  that  the 
law  can  impose  which  would  be  too 
harsh  to  apply  to  him.  He  had  no 
right  whatever  to  smoke  under  such 
circumstances,  as  he  well  knew  the 
danger  involved.  He  dropped  the  cigar- 
ette, I  believe.  Hoffman  will  be  prose- 
cuted as  far  as  lies  within  my  power. 
T  know  nothing  about  the  man  save 
that  he  represents  himself  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional fumigator." 

Wirt  Allen  was  one  of  128  children 
who  were  being  prepared  to  be  sent  to 
their  respective   homes. 

The   case   has   aroused   the   people    of ! 
Oakland,  Alameda  and  Berkeley  to  such 
a   state   that   Hoffman   would   be   liable 
to  rough  handling  if  at  large. 

BERKELEY.  June  8.-3  p.  m.— Wirt 
Allen  died  at  the  Berkeley  Institute  at 
1:30  p.  m.  as  the  result  of  the  injuries 
he  sustained  yesterday.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  immediate  ar- 
rest and  prosecution  of  George  Hoff- 
man. Deputy  Coroner  J.  E.  Spiegher 
has  taken  charge  of  the  body,  and  an 
inquest  will  be  held  on  Monday.  jf 
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Deaf     Mute    Victim    of     Attendant's 

Carelessness   Unable    to    Voice 

His  Last  Agony. 


OAKLANP,  June  8.— The  criminal  negli- 
gence of  William  Hoffman,  official  fumiga- 
tor  at  the  Ins_tituU-*w-  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
jjiiiw^—bas  resulted  in  tEe~cTeath  of  Wirt 
Alien,  a  nine-year-old  mute.  While  en- 
gaged iu  giving  an  alcoholic  bath  to  the 
boy  lit  a  cigarette,  which,  set  the  fluid 
afire,  and  in  five  minutes  the  <hild  was 
burned  so  that  he  died  in  a  few  hours. 

Thi.3  tragic  episode  occurred  yesterday 
afternoon,  but  Superintendent  Wilkinson 
gave  orders  that  nothing  be  said  about  it,  as 
he  had  hopes  for  the  boy's  recovery.  When 
death  was  at  hand  he  reported  the  matter 
to  the  authorities. 

At  a  late  hour  last  night  Wilkinson  noti- 
fied Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Allen,  the  parents 
of  the  child,  at  their  home  in  Winters.    It 
!  was  tardy  news  and  ought,  in  honesty  and 
honor  and  pity,  to  have  been  given  earlier. 
Mrs.    Allen    arrived    in    Berkeley   just  in 
time  to  see  her  poor  boy  breathe  his  last. 
It  was  a  sad  and  pitiful  scene.     She  wept 
aloud    and  with  tears  streaming  down  her 
cheeks  she  swooned  on  the  dead  body  of  her 
boy.     Just  before  he  died  the  little  fellow, 
unable  to  voice  his  agony  or  his  sorrow  for 
his   mother's    sufferings,    gave  dumb  signs 
i  that  he  recognized  her.    When  death  came 
she  fell  on  the  body  in  an  abandon  of  grief. 
Hoffman  was  engaged  in  giving  an  alco- 
holic sponge  bath  to  little  Wirt  Allen.    He 
paused  in  the  operation  to  strike  a  match  for 
bis    cigarette    and    there    was    an    instant 
flash.     Hoffman    tried    to    extinguish    the 
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Collects  Evidence  as  to 

the  Burning  of  Wirt 

Allen 
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Many   Witnesses    to    Testify 

at  Formal  Inquest  on 

Tuesday. 


Oakland  Office  San   Francisco  Call, 
1118  Broadway,  June  9. 
The    official    inquiry    into     the     circum- 
stances   attending    the    fatal   burning    of 
Wirt    Allen,    the   deaf   mute   pupil    at    t&e 
|  mqtinitft    for    the    Deaf,  rllirl    TrlllTlb  ■  ^ 
1  Blind  las  been  Bet    f.TTtursday  night  at 
1  flJtrtener's  office  in  Berkeley.    Coroner 
Mehrmann,  assisted  by  the  officers  of  the 
Institute,   has   directed   a   preliminary  In- 
vestigation with  =i  view  toward   ..l,  talning 
all    of    the    information    that   can    bi 
concerning   the    accident.     To     that     end; 
Deputy  Strelghtlff    of    Berkelej 


fire  by  wrapping  his  coat  around  the  child, 
but   the   mischief  was  done.     The  boy  lin-j 
gered  for  twenty-four  hours  and  died  this  | 
afternoon. 

When  interviewed  as  to  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  accident,  Hoffman,  who  re- 
sides at  1002  Seventh  street,  Oakland1,  said: 
"All  I  know  is  there  was  a  flash  of  flames 
and  then  a  desperate  struggle  to  combat 
the  Are.  I  was  rubbing  alcohol  over  the 
child  as  I  had  treated  the  others." 

"Did  you  ignite  a  match  to  light  your 
cigarette?"  he  was  asked. 

"I  will  not  answer  that  Question,"'  he  re-  | 
plied. 

Superintendent  Wilkinson  refused  at  first 
to  talk  about  the  matter,  but  finally  ex- 
plained: "Asinine  carelessness  caused1 
tragedy.  How  a  man  could  attempt  to 
smoke  while  engaged  in  a  task  with  in- 
flammable fluid  surpasses  my  comprehen- 
sion.'' 

Marshal  Kerns,  after  consultation  wjf:l) 
the  District  Attorney,  decided  not  to  make 
any  arrest  until  after  the  inquest. 

Mrs.  Allen,  the  heart-broken  mother, 
said : 

"When  I  heard  of  the  smallpox  epidemic 
I  determined  to  take  my  boy  home. 
He  was  getting  ready  to  leave  the 
institution  when  this  terrible  thine  oc- 
curred. T  don':  know  what  to  think  or  say. 
I  am  afraid  I  will  go  out  of  my  head." 

Her  friends  fear  rhat  her  sorrowful  rords 
may  eome  true  and  that  grief  may  destroy 
her  reason, 
has    oeen   instructed   to    subpena  all   per- 
sons in  any  way  connected  with  the  case 
who   can   give   evidence   which   may    tend 
to  fix  responsibility. 

William  Hoffman,  the  fumigator  at  the 
institute,    whose     thoughtless     action     in. 
throwing  a  lighted  match  into  the  alcohol' 
drippings    while   giving    ine   child   a   bath, 
has  been  unchanged  In  his  attitude  since 
the  death,  and  he  reiterates  that  he  will 
tell    his    story    of    the    occurrence    at    the 
Coroner's  inquest,  and  not  before. 
-  The   authorities     have     secured    further 
evidence  upon  the  circumstances  througn 
the    statements     of     Joseph    Gabarilla,    a 
deaf  mute  supervisor  of  the  institute,  re- 
siding  at   118   L   street,    Sacramento,    who 
was  released  from  the  quarantine  a  short 
time  before  the  accident  on  Friday  after- 
noon.    He  had  been  given  the  precaution- 
ary treatment  of  baths  and  alcohol  a  few 
minutes    before    the    Allen    boy.      Deputy 
Coroner  Strelghtlff   has   learned   that    Ga- 
barilla  knew  of  the  facts  and  he  will  be 
brought  back  to  testify.    The  deputy  said. 
"On  his  way  home  on  the  train  Friday 
afternoon    Gabarilla     met     the   Rev.    Mr. 
Jewett  in  the  cars.    To  him,  on  his   writ- 
ing pad,    the   deaf  mute  wrote   the   story- 
of  the  accident.     1  he  circumstances  were 
exactly    as    Superintendent    Wilkinson    of 
the    institute      reported    them.      Gabarilla 
wrote    that   Hoffman    struck   a   match    to 
Ught  a  cigarette  and  let  the  lighted  stick 
drop   into    the    alcohol    on    the    floor      We 
will  have  the  writing  produced  at  the  m- 

qlHenry  Allen,  the  dead  boy's  father,  will 
attend  the  inquest.    He  said  to-day: 

"All  I  desire  is  a  full  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation, that  the  responsibility  may 
be  fixed.  There  will  be  no  action  on  my 
part  until  the  inquest  has  been  held. 

The  child's  body  will  be.  taken  home  by 
the  bereaved  parents  on  Monday  after- 
iiqe*    The  funeral  will  be  held  Tuesday. 


CIGARETTES   AND   FUMIGATION 

THE  death  of  a  deaf  mute  at  the  Institute  for 
the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  through  the .  cmn- 
inal  carelessness  of  one^Tthe  attendants  has 
oncemore  directed  public  attention  to  the  cond  - 
of  affairs  at  this  so-called  "asylum  for  the  unfortun 

atC  As  the  story  is  told  in  the  newspapers,  it  appears 
that  the  smallpox  is  raging  among  the  inmates  of  the 
institute  and  that  George  Hoffman,  who  is  described 
as  "an  official  fumigator,"  attempted  to  give  a  chdd 
nine  years  of  age,  named  Wirt  Allen,  an  alcohol  bath, 
Td  to  facihtafe  the  proposed  fumigation  probably 
hehted  a  cigarette.    At  the  same  time  he  lighted  the 
eases  arising  from  the  alcohol,  and  the  poor,  speech- 
£    clSd  was  burned  to  death.    Hoffman  was  not  in- 
£  Id  but  the  newspaper  accounts  do  not  : inform i  U 
whether  he  finished  smoking  his  cigarette  or  post 
cloned  his  indulgence  until  the  writhing  body  of  his 

^rraidThalte  "unfortunate"  episode  will  be 

""  ntniV  Wstigation"  is  properly  and  thoroughly 
conducted  it  will  be  ascertained,  in  the  first  instance, 
now  it  happens  that  smallpox  is  "running  its  course 
through  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 
"  institution  is  the  only  public  asylum  where 
The  smallpox  is  raging,  perhaps  somebody  might  be 
held  ^sponsible  for  the  disease  in  this  particular 

^"Tn  the  meantime,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
find  out  whether  the  man  who    smoked    cigarettes 
while  bathing  a  helpless  deaf  mute  in  alcohol  is  a  fit 
^on  for  the  position    of    "official    fumigator'    or 
whether  he  ought  to  serve  a  lon^  term  in  the  State 
Priton  for  manslaughter.    Perhaps  it  will  be  revealed 
in  the  course  of  the  inquiry   that  George   Hoffman 
held  his  position  as  "a  reward  for  political  services 
for  some  boss,  and  that  this  consideration  was    he 
onlv  qualification  he  possessed  entitling  him  to  the 
responsible  position  of  "official  fumigator"  at  the  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 

If  George  Hoffman  is  convicted  of  manslaughter 
the  boss  may  be  relieved  of  further  responsibility  and 
nermitted  to  fill  the  vacancy  by'the  appointment  of 
another  "official  fumigator,"  thus  paying  off  another 

political  score. 

The  fatal  incident  should  nit  be  without  its  les- 
son to  Hoffman,  even  if  it  doe*  not  reach  so  far  as 


the   boss    who    was    responsible   for   Hoffman.     It 
houM "lach  him  that  it  is  dangerous  to  smoke  cigar- 
»,.«..;  while  performing  his  duties  as    official  tumi 
gator "     «  might  happen  that    whi.e    W    " 
fmoking  a  cigarette  his  fumigating  matenal./f  high  y 
,7amn?ab.egmight  ignite  suddenly  and  burn  « 
death  as  well  as  the  person  on  whom  he  nu^h   a t  thafl 
Intent  be  operating.     Cigarettes    are    *,d  to  be 
deadlv  enough  without  the  combination  ,f  alcohol 
1 ,  in  conjunction  with  the  s^a.td  m    offiaal 

lieved  that  Hoffman  will  abandon  tin      Bj 

but  it  is  hoped  that  Warden  Agu.rre  will  relate  the 


mm 


iupply  within  the  limits  of  safety  to  all  concerned,  in- 
fading  Hoffman.  As  the  smallpox  has  not  yet  af- 
licted  the  inmates  of  San  Quentin,  an  "official  fumi- 
;ator"  is  not  immediately  required,  and  the  services 
i  Hoffman  will  not  be  needed. 

The   authorities   of   the   Institute   for  the   Deaf, 
)umb  and  Blind  might  ask  the  authorities  of  San 
)ucntin  and  Folsom  how  they    have    managed    to 
ivoid  a  visitation  of  the  smallpox. 

It  is  possible  that  the  investigation  of  this  "un- 
ortunate  incident"  will  show  that  smallpox  was  in- 
■vitable  in  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Mind — that  it  was  predestined  and  that  no  human 
>ower  could  have  averted  the  scourge.  It  will  prob- 
ibly  be  shown  that  "nobody  was  to  blame,"  and  that 
he  institute  is  "one  of  the  most  healthful  public  in- 
stitutions in  the  State."  But  if  nobody  is  to  blame 
or  the  presence  of  smallpox  in  the  institute,  the  same 
mmunity  cannot  be  urged  on  behalf  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  presence  of  an  "official  fumigator" 
vho  smokes  cigarettes  in  the  fumes  of  an  alcohol 
■>ath  and  roasts  his  victims  to  death. 

The  only  question  in  the  minds  of  the  public  con- 
cerning such   investigation  is  based  upon  the  doubt 
hat  the  responsibility  will  be  placed  where  it  bpS 
ongs. 
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DEATH  ENDS  THE  AWFUL  AGONY 
OF  A  POOR  UTILE  DEAF 


<. 

line-Year-Old  Wirt  Alien  Expires  After  Twenty- 
Four  Hours  of  Fearful  Suffering  From  Burns 
Received  Through  Carelessness  of  an  Attendant 

__.♦-  ,   i,_;„„    I,./,!      hpp'n    removed,    his 


J 


BERKELEY.     June   8— After    llngerln_ 

nty-four  hours  in  agony.  Wirt  Al- 

n,  9  years  old,  a  deaf  mute,  pupil  at  the 

Institute    for    the    Deaf|    pumh    i)nrl 

UiiKl.  died  this  afternoon  from  burns  su.-- 

ft  inert  yesterday  through  the  carelessness' 

t"    William    F.    Hoffman,    an      attendant, 

.as   employed  tu  assist   in   the  fumi- 

atiiig    of   the    buildings    where   smallpox 

sis  ted.     The  boy   was   being   bathed 

n  alcohol,  preparatory  to  his  leaving  the  ! 

f        i,ii  .  '    bodV      The  attendant  whipped 

■  sudden  flash  of  blue 

,.  the  l50ys  form  and 
.  man   In   its  embrace, 
ber  rushed   with  blankets  to  the  as- 
:i74nce  Vf  the   boy   and    Hoffman    heed- 
..     ere    burn-,    helped    to 
^er  the  tire  that  had  completely  ep- 
,-'..i. .ned   tin-  unforunate  boy. 
Vlfsoon  as  the  blaze  had  been  Quenched 
doctors  were  summoned.     Dr.  O.  D    Ham 
Hn    the  Dl  !l1  charge,  and  Dr.  H.  V 

r owell    >.  ^  the  patient,  and  were 

Enforce  J-  S.   Eastman  and  Dr. 

3Xnoon      the     child     died.      The 
I  kroner   was   summoned    to    take   charge 

&  -irrn^L.tt  ha,,, 

252S£?«     which    has    been    epidemic    for 

prV.,vs   at    the  institution. 
s,M-hV  little  fellow  had  been  taken  to  the 
Th  ■*lirv    to    be    prepared    for    release. 
gf°the   ord«s   from   the   surgeons   all 


S  his  clothing  had  f-^SWeoSS 
hair  cut  and  he  w,ass_B^tal.  This  pro- 
bath  which  Pro^e£ons°wed  in  fifty  other 
gfall  JreTaJHor  against     possible 

land    at   the   outbreaK     oi  of 

epidemic   as  an  "g^  f    -      toyed  „ 

suehCr^y  thW    kland cKi>„K 

^fconAs\»^onmUenf^  the  duties 
prescribed.  w»rinB     Wilkinson,     in 

Berry,   extra  assistants,  ^tern  A 

Oakland  to  attend  to \™*^om  we  felt 
fumigating  of  the  chuaren ^  ]mve 

safe  in  sending  home.  ^={hs;  the  sec- 
,  een  giving  each  child I  two ^at  ,  &lcoho} 
ow-:  one  being  In  the  nature  c  alcohoi 

,,,o.      Hoffman    was    a p ply mg    \  ,od    to 

to  little  ™  Allen  v,  he n  h«  'V  match. 
light  a   cigarette.     He  tnrew  bablv 

still    blazing,    on    the    riooi  .     n .      voonl, 
realized  the  danger •of the. **$£*  towel, 
for  he  whipped  at  the  maw  n 
^[..^t^'siilt^nAelfand'the  poor  child 

and  place  his  hand  over  th<    ^u        the 
in    order     to     Present     m  aroumi  the 

(lames.     Hoffman      iipw  a  hl...ze< 

child  and  managed  to  put  out  wag 

but    not    until    the    »nIor^We  manner, 
burned  and  roasted  in  a  norr  g  _ 

••This  is  an  awful  enmns  per£ectiy 

pox    epidemic;     ™   cnuo  taU 

well.      The    1>:-C^'  '01  ho^e   that   we    have 
with  him  were  only. those  tn        m 

^een  sent  home   already.     Wirt  Al- 

[e,     ha"  been  with   US   three   V^.  t 

"We   shall  have  to  ta^es^een  noti. 


Superintendent  Wilkinson's  statement   is 

i  upon  a  report  made  to  him  by  Tab- 

er.     when   the  superintendent   questioned 

Hoffman    the    attendant    declared    he    did 

not  know  how  the  accident  occurred. 

Hoffman  is  a  middle-aged  man.  He 
shows  marks  of  the  accidenl  on  his  per- 
son. I  lis  right  hand  is  badly  burned  and 
his  hair,  eyebrows,  eyelashes  and  face 
are  singed.  He  is  uncommunicative  and 
takes   tie    ai  cid(  nl    very  much  to  heart. 

The  child  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hi  iry  Allen  of  Winters.  The  mother  was 
at  tin  child's  bedside  when  he  passed 
away.  He  was  conscious  and  kissed  her 
a   short  time  before  the  end  came. 
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BERKELEY,  June  10.— Inquiry  into 
the  awful  death  of  Wirt  Allen,  who 
died  Saturday,  as  told  in  "The  Post," 
while  being  given  an  alcohol  bath  at  ■- 
the  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blirid.  was  indefinitely  postponed  this 
morning. 

Deputy  Coroner  J.  E.  Streightif  has 
been  refused  admittance  to  the  grounds. 
He  cannot  sutapena  the  witnesses  who 
are  in  the  grounds. 

William  Hoffman,  who  is  alleged  to 
be  responsible  for  the  child's  death,  is 
still  within  the  institution.  The  pa- 
rents of  the  dead  child,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Allen  of  Winters,  have  refused 
to  swear  to  a  warrant  for  the  man's 
arrest  and  those  who  believe  he  should 
be  taken  into  custody  fear  that  he  may 
escape  from  this  vicinity. 

This      morning       Coroner     Streightif 
.swore  in  his  jury.    The  remains  will  be 
shipped    to-morrow    morning   to    Vaca-^ 
ville^for  interment.  ^ 
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Inhumanity  to  Wards  of  the 
State  the  Natural  Result  of 
the  Way  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  Institute  Is  Run, ' 


Conducted  as  a  Common  Pa- 
tronage Bureau  to  Pay  Po- 
litical Debts  of  the  Directors 
for  Personal  Services, 


The  Tragic  Story  of  Wirt  Al- 
len Serves  to  Illustrate  the 
Methods  That  Prevail  Under 
the  Present  Board, 

The  circumstances  of  the  tragic  end-  of 
Wirt  Allen,  the  nine-year-old  boy  who  was 
fatally  burned  at  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  iu  Berkeley,  throw  a 
searching    light    on    the   political   methods 


that  prevail  in  tne  administration  of  tDTs 
establishment,  and  incidentally  may  sew: 
to  illustrate  the  causes  responsible  for  the 
smallpox  epidemic  that  has  for  some  time 
raged  among  the  afflicted1  and  unhappy  in- 
mates. 

The  fact  is  that  the  institute  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  common  patronage  bureau,  a 
means  for  payment  of  political  debts  and 
an  asylum  for  job  chasers  wholly  irre- 
spective of  their  fitness  for  the  work  in 
hand. 

William  Hoffman,  who  was  employed  dur- 
ing the  epidemic  to  fumigate  and  otherwise 
attend  the  sick,  is  a  blacksmith  by  trade, 
and  was  so  ignorant  and  careless  of  his 
duties  that  he  lit  a  cigarette  while  he  was 
giving  -little  Wirt  Allen  an  alcohol  sponge 
bath.  Of  course,  the  alcohol  caught  fire 
with  the  instantaneous  flash  of  an  explosive 
That  is  one  way  of  doing  politics. 

Doubtless  another  phase  of  politics  shows 
itself  in  the  smallpox  epidemic  among  the 
unhappy  wards  of  the  State  in  the  institute. 
All  reputable  physicians  maintain  that  such 
an  npidemio  v-ould  be  impossible  in  a  nrnp- 
erly  conducted  and  supervised  institution  of 
this  kind,  but  where  employees  ara  given 
their  jobs  in  payment  of  political  service 
anything  may  happen,  whether  because  of 
wicked1  carelessness  or  gross  incompetency. 
In  connection  with  this  epidemic^  the 
facts  are  suggestive  of  the  evil  domination 
of  politics  in  the  affairs  of  the  institute. 
The  quarantine  established  by  the  Berke-  j 
ley  Health  Boarl  was  ignored  by  attaches 
of  the  place  who  are  related  to  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Superintendent 
Waring  Wilkinson — himself  a  keen  poli- 
tician— has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  screen 
these  derelictions  of  duty.  He  flatly  refus ' 
to  give  Health  Officer  Rowell  the  names  on 
|  the  two  women  who  broke  the  quarantine 
regulations. 

One  of  them  was  Mrs.  Etta  Brown,  the 
3ister-in-law  of  George  W.  Reed,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  institute,  who  is  active  in 
Oakland  ward  politics. 

Superintendent  Wilkinson,  with  small  re- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  the  child's.mother, 
omitted  to  inform  Mrs.  Allen  of  her  child's 
condition  until  all  hope  of  his  recovery  was 
gone.  The  political  art  of  covering  your 
tracks  is  cultivated  at  the  institute,  but  it 
has  phases  of  needless  cruelty  and'  inhu- 
manity. The  grief-stricken  mother  arrived1 
at  Berkeley  just  in  time  to  see  her  child 
breathe  his  last.  Not  until  then  did  Wilkin- 
son give  out  any  official  notification  of  the 
affair,  and  at  first  he  sought  to  excuse  Huff- 
man. 

Such  is  the  condition  to  which  the  insti 
tute  has  been  reduced  by  doing  politics  at 
the  expense  of  the  afflicted.  The  directors 
are  nothing  more  than  practical  politicians 
who  are  only  interested1  in  the  patronage 
of  the  place. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  was  different 
and  another  class  of  men  governed  the 
place.  Among  them  were  Judge  Stanley 
John  Garber,  Warren  Olney,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
McLean,  the  Rev.  Laurentine  Hamilton  and 
others  of  their  stamp.  They  had  the  inter- 
est of  the  home  at  heart  and  thought  of 
the  welfare  of  the  unfortunate  inmates  be- 
fore they  set  themselves  to  providing  places 
for  professional  job  chasers. 

At  present  things  are  managed  by  men 
like  Frank  Leavltt  and  George  W.  Reed, 
who  make  politics  a  business,  a  smallpox 
epidemio  and  the  tragic  death  of  the  Allen, 
l>oy  follow  as  a  natural  sequel.  Hoffman! 
was  employed  not  because  of  his  fitness  for 
khe  work,  bu1  because  he  had  done  a  politi- 
cal favor  to  one  of  the  directors.  When  Ree4 
and  Leavitt.  got  control  the  first  victim  of 
the  ax  was  Dr.  Wall,  ih-  visiting  physician. 
There  was  nothing  against  him  save  that 
he  filled  a  place  that  Reed  wanted  for  his 
fri'nd,  Dr.  0.  D  Hamlin.  Accordingly, 
Wall  was  dismissed1  d,  one  of  the  firs:  meet- 
ings ot  the  new  Board  t  Directors  without 
a   word    of    excu  <•      Iflcation.      He 

claimed  that  he  had  been  appointed  for  four 
years  and  could  not  be  dismissed  except  for 
cause,  hut.  no  heed  was  paid  to  his  conten- 
tion.     H  ;  '   suit   and  the  court  held 


he  was  entitled  to  salary  for  the  entire  term. 
But  it  took  a  year  to  try  the  case.  When  it 
was  decided.  Reed  laughed  and  said: 

"Well,  the  time  for  which  he  was  orig- 
inally appointed  has  Expired  and  we  have 
hat)  our  man  drawing  a  good  salary.  So 
what's  the  difference?" 

Next  the  dentist  was  removed  to  make 
room  for  Dr.  Harry  Traver.  No  one  has 
questioned  the  ability  of  Hamlin  or  Traver, 
but  there  was  no  cause  for  dismissing  their 
predecessors  except  that  they  were  not 
friends  of  the  management.  The  institute 
is  run  on  the  spoils  system,  and  the  help- 
less and  afflicted  cheldren  suffer  from  the 
cruelty  ana1  inhumanity  of  incompetence. 


June  _.'_*  iqhi 

ORCHESTRA   OF  BLIND  PLAYERS. 

Band  from  Sttite  School  Will  Play  in 
Milwaukee. 

An  orchestra  of  fifteen  pieces,  made  up  of 
members  of  "(he  state  school  for  the  blind  at 
Janesville,  will  give  a  concert  at  the  North 
Side  Turn  hall  next  Thursday  evening.  H. 
W.  Adams  will  lead  the  orchestra,  and  the 
concert  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  Wal- 
ter Goetzinger  and  Leo  Lange  of  this  city, 
both  of  whom  are  attending  the  Janesville 
school,  and  are  members  of  the  band. 

All  of  those  participating  i  re  blind.  This 
will  be  the  first  time  the  orchestra  has  ap- 
peared  In  this  city.  Walter  Goetzinger,  one 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  performance  is 
to  be  given,  is  a  cornetist  and  pianist,  and 
Leo  Lange  plays  the  flute.  They  are  remark- 
ably fine  nlaycrs. 

San 
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THE  INSTITUTE 

— ♦ 

Inquest  Into  the  Death 

of  Wirt  Allen  Is 

Delayed. 


BERKELEY,  June  lO.-The  inquest 
over  the  remains  of  little  Wirt  Allen, 
who  died  as  a  result  of  injuries  received 
by  being  burned  at  the  State  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  a.nd..R].inrt  will  be  de- 
layed ror  a  week  until  the  quarantine  is 
removed   from   the   institution. 

Health  Officer  Hubert  N.  Rowell  refuses 
to  make  any  exceptions  in  the  rigid  quar- 
antine he  has  been  maintaining  at  the 
grounds  for  the  last  month,  and  no  one 
will  be  allowed  to  go  in  or  come  out  until 
the  last  of  the  100  inmates  are  fumigated, 
reclothed  and  sent  away.  All  the  small- 
pox patients  are  up  and  walking  about. 
No  more  danger  is  feared  and  the  quar- 
antine will  soon   be   raised. 

Until  Health  Officer  Rowell  removes  his 
guards  the  investigation  into  the  death 
of  Wirt  Allen  must  remain  at  a  stand- 
still. The  most  important  witnesses  are 
detained  in  the  grounds,  and  on  no  con- 
dition will  they  be  allowed  to  come  out 
t'oi-  the  present. 

Health  Officer  Rowell  said  to-night  con- 
cern ins   his   order: 

"It  is  absolutely  Irnperativ*  that  the 
antlne  lie  maintained  strictly  until 
the  last  vestige  of  the  smallpox  has  I 
removed.  There  are  100  children  to  be 
fumigated  and  dressed,  and  this  will  take 
at  least  a  week.  There  are  no  serious 
at  the  Institution,  and  all  the  old  I 
ones  are  nearly  recovered.  But,  while 
th  n  is  no  greal  danger,  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely  demoralizing  to   throw   open   (he 

and  alio       i ne  In  and 

go    out    of    the    grounds    at     I 

time."  ' 
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BDY'S  DEATH 

Coroner's  Deputy  Is  Not  Allow- 
ed to  Enter  the  State  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  $o  Summon  Witnesses,' 


. 


GEORGE  REED-Bx-ttMlKlnnt  Re 
publican?  boss  of  the  city  of  Oakland 
for  the  Contra  Costa  "Water  Cora- 
pany,  attorney  and  professional 
■ward  politician:  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor  Gage, 

FRANK  LEAVITT— State  Senator, 
professional  politician  anil  one  of 
the  Republican  bosses  In  the  Sixth 
ward:    appointed   by  Governor  Case. 

JOHN  GRINDI.EY—  1  ap- 
pointed   by  Governor  Gaj?e. 

J.  G.  MATTOS — Assemblyman,  pro- 
fessional Republican  politician;  ap- 
pointed   by    Governor  Gage. 

HENRY  PIERCE— Ex-President  of 
the  Contra  Costa  "Water  Company. 
President  of  the  "Willamette  Paper 
Company,  capitalist;  appointed  by 
Governor  Bmld. 


OAKLAND.  June  10.— These  are  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  at  Berkeley,  where  nine- 
year-old  Wirt  Allen,  through  the  careless- 
ness of  a  cigarette-smoking  attendant,  was 
burned  to  death  Friday  last.  The  first  four, 
named  by  Governor  Gage  to  pay  his  politi- 
cal debts  in  Alameda  county,  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  turning  of  one  of  the  model  in- 
stitutions of  the  State  into  a  haven  of  rest 
for  chronic  job,-chasers  and  incompetents, 
whose  sole  recommendation  for  employ- 
ment and  only  qualification  are  based  on 
their  ability  to  delivers  block  of  the  "push" 
vote  at  primary,  municipal,  county  or  State 
elections. 

To-day  a  new  phase  of  the  investigation 
Into  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  death  of 
unfortunate  little  "Wirt  Allen  developed, 
and,  although  everybody,  from  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Institute  Wilkinson  to  the  at- 
tending physician,  Dr.  O.  D.  Hamlin,  de- 
nies responsibility,  some  one  is  making  an 
effort  to  keep  the  county  authorities  from 
getting  to  the  bottom  of  the  case  and  fix- 
ing the  blame  for  the  frightful  death'  of 
the  child. 

Acting  under  instructions  from  Coroner 
Mehrmann.  Deputy  Coroner  Streightif  of 
Berkeley  fixed  Tuesday  night,  June  11th, 
as  the  date  for  holding  the  Allen  inquest. 
The  following  jurors  were  sworn  in:  Fran- 
cis Ferrier,  T.  B.  Smith,  J.  C.  Fitzpatrick, 
W.  H.  Driggs,  B.  E.  Underwood,  W.  T.  Gil- 
lihan.  S.  J.  Sill,  Oliver  Youngs,  C.  H.  Kit- 
tredge,  Leo  Rogers,  C.  H.  Townsend  and 
Samuel  Morehead. 

The  parents  of  the  dead  boy  were  induced 
to  remain  over.  To-day  the  Berkeley  dep- 
uty went  to  the  State  Institute  to  subpeua 
witnesses. 


Deputy  Streightif  found  the  way  blocked 
by  quarantine  and,  although  no  objection 
was  raised  to  his  entering  the  place  on  Sat- 
urday last,  when  the  charred  remains  of 
little  Wirt  Allen  were  removed,  he  was 
advised  by  Superintendent  Wilkinson  that 
he  could  not  enter,  could  not  subpena  wit- 
nesses, could  not  take  them  out  of  the  in- 
stitution and  could  not.  bring  the  jury  to 
view  the  scene  of  the  awful  accident. 

Superintendent  Wilkinson  said  he  was 
acting  under  instructions  from  Health  Of- 
ficer Rowell  of  Berkeley,  whose  power  was 


supreme  in  the  matter  of  maintaining  the 
quarantine. 

Dr.  Hamlin  said  to-day  that  he  knew  noth- 
ing about  the  quarantine.  When  reminded 
that  only  a  short  time  ago  Superintendent 
Wilkinson  had  refused  to  give  to  Dr.  Rowell, 
under  whose  instructions  he  now  claims  to  be 
acting,  che  names  of  Mrs.  Etta  Reed,  a  sis- 
ter-in-law of  Director  George  Reed,  and 
another  woman  who  had  passed  through 
the  quarantine  lines,  Dr.  Hamlin  said  he 
knew  nothing  of  that  "little"  episode. 

"I  am  In  a  peculiar  position  in  this  mat- 
ter "  BBid  Deputy  Coroner  Streightif.  "The 
laws  covering  my  office  say  that  I  should 
hold  an  inquest  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
yet  Superintendent  Wilkinson  has  refused 
to  allow  me  to  enter  the  grounds, 

"I    would   like  to  have  this  investigation 
hrough  with  as  soon  as  possible;  law  and 
justice  demand  it.  ' 

Superintendent  Wilkinson  says:  "I  will 
permit  no  person  to  enter  or  leave  these 
grounds.  I  am  in  supreme  authority.  This 
r  was  vested  in  me  by  the  Town  Board 
of  Trustees.  I  propose  to  act  in  this  man- 
ner as  I  see  fit." 

Hea'.th  Officer  Rowell  has  blocked  all  at- 
tempts at  an  investigation  byabsolutely  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  taking  of  the  testimony 
of  those  persons  who  are- in  a  position  to 
show  that  wanton  carelessness  caused  th« 
demise,  of   Wirt   Allen. 

District  Attorney  Allen,  who  will  conduct 
the  prosecution  of  attendant  Hoffman,  in 
the  event  of  there  being  an  accusation,  says 
that  iu  a  case  of  this  kind  there  can  be  no 
interference  with  the  Coroner  or  his  as- 
sistants. An  inquest  must  be  held,  and  that 
at  once. 

Three  political  directors,  Reed,  Leavitt 
and  Gridley,  journeyed  to  the  Institute  for 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  at  Berkeley  to- 
night, and  there  received  from  Superintend- 
ent Wilkinson  and  Dr.  Hamlin,  the  attend- 
ing physician,  reports  on  the  death  of  Wirt 
Allen.  Hoffman  was  not  called  upon  for  a 
statement. 

The  remains  of  the  unfortunate  child  will 
be  forwarded  to  Vacaville  to-morrow,  where 
the  funeral  will  be  held. 
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Finds    Hoffman    Guilty 
of  "Culpable  Care- 
lessness." 


Inquest  in  Case  of  Wirt  Al- 
len, Deaf  Mute  Burned   . 
to  Death. 


Oakland  Office  San  Francisco  Call, 
1118  Broadway*  June  11. 
The  inquest  in  the  case  of  Wirt  Allen, 
the  deafmute  boy  who  was  burned  to 
death  !Til!rr?flconol  bath  at  the  State  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind,  was  held  to-night  at  Berkeley  by 
( loroner    Mehrmann.   Health   Office   VI.   N. 


Howell  having  withdrawn  his  objections 
to  temporary  raising  of  the  quarantine'  to 
enable    the   attendance   of   witnesses. 

Interest  in  the  hearing  centered  upon 
the  testimony  of  William  F.  Hoffman,  the 
attendant,  who  had  the  boy  in  charge 
when  the  accident  occurred.  Hoffman  said 
he  had  purposely  ignited  a  pool  of  alcohol 
on   the  stone   Moor  of  the  basement   bath- 

,  room  to  destroy  the  drippings  because 
pupils  at:  the  institute  had  been  playing 
with  the  inflammable  stuff.  A  few  days 
before  the  accident  occurred  a  boy  named 
Jacobs   had  burned  his   hand  by  scooping 

<up  alcohol  and  lighting  it. 

"After  Allen  was  brought  In,"  said  Hoff- 
man, "I  flicked  at  the  tire  on  the  floor  to 
put  it  out,  and  then  sprayed  the  boy  with 
alcohol,  wrapping  the  towel  about  his 
heau.  The  towel  was  afire  and  I  did  not 
know  it.  Allen's  scream  was  the  first 
warning  I  had  that  he  was  burned.  Then 
I  pulled  off  my  coat  and  put  out  the  fire 
on  his  body,  at  the  same  time  calling  for 
help." 

Admits  He  Is  a  Smoker. 

•Hoffman  admitted  that  he  smoked  cigar- 
ettes, but  could  not  remember  whether  he 
was  smoking  in  the  bathroom  where  the 
alcohol  was  used.  He  said  he  and  his 
fellow-fumigator,  W.  Berry,  had  made  a 
rule  against  smoking  in  that  room. 

Miss  Mary  Wiseman,  a  matron  of  the 
institute,  related  that  Hoffman  had  told 
her  he  had  caused  the  fire  by  throwing  a 
match  on  the  floor.  She  had  seen  Hoff- 
man smoking  cigarettes  several  times 
before   the   accident   occurred. 

Superintendent  Wilkinson  testified:  "I 
asked  Hoffman  why,  in  heaven's  name, 
he  had  lighted  the  match.  He  replied,  'I 
don't  know.  It's  only  once  in  a  hundred 
times   such,  an  accident   would   occur.'  ' 

Henry  W.  Tabor,  a  deaf  mute  super- 
visor, said:  "I  went  into  the  alcohol 
room,  with  Allen,  after  giving  him  a  soap 
bath  in  the  adjoining  room.  There  was 
fire  on  the  floor  before  Hoffman  began  to 
spray  the  boy.  I  was  going  to  warn 
Hoffman  of  the  danger,  but  did  not  be- 
cause I  supposed  he  knew  his  business. 
When  the  boy  caught  fire  I  helped  to  put 
out  the  flames.  There  were  burned 
matches  On  the  floor." 

Jury  Censures  Hoffman. 

Joseph  Gabrielli,  a  deaf  mute  pupil,  was 
in  the  room  and  saw  the  occurrence.  He 
testified:  "I  had  my  alcohol  bath  and  was 
dressing  in  the  corner  of  the  room  when 
Hoffman  lit  a  match  and  threw  it  on  the 
floor  into  the  pool  of  alcohol.  He  put  it 
on  the  alcohol  to  see  it  burn.  The  towel 
caught  on  fire  when  Hoffman  put  it  on 
Allen's  body.  Allen  screamed,  but  was 
told  by  Tabor  to  shut  his  mouth.  I  saw 
Hoffman  smoking  a  cigarette.  He  was 
smoking  when  I  came  into  the  room,  and 
he  threw  the  cigarette  out  of  the  win- 
dow." 

Frank  C.  Ayers,  a  supervisor  at  the  in- 
stitute, said  he  had  often  seen  Hoffman 
light  alcohol  on  the  floor.  They  had  de- 
cided that  was  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  alcohol. 

The  jury  found  as  follows: 

We,  the  jury,  do  find  that  the  cause  of 
death  was  due  to  shock  due  to  extensive  burns, 
resulting  from  ignition  of  alcohol  while  said 
deceased  was  being  bathed  therein  by  one  W. 
F.  Hoffman,  and  we  find  that  the  death  of 
said  deceased  was  indirectly  due  to  the  culp- 
able carelessness  of  said  Hoffman  in  setting 
fire  to  alcohol  drippings  upon  the  floor  of  the 
room  wherein  deceased  was  b-Mng  bathed. 
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ORCHESTRA  COMING. 


Musical     Organization     From     Janesville 
School  to  Give  Concert  Thursday. 

The  orchestra  of  the  Janesville  School 
for  the  Blind  will  give  a  concert  in  Milwau- 
kee Thursday  evening  at  the  North  Side 
Turner  hall,  the  object  being  to  show  what 
the  orchestra  is  capable  of  doing,  and  also 
to  obtain  funds  for  the  band.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  this  organization  has  played 
for  the  public  in  Milwaukee,  though  con- 
certs have  been  given  at  the  state  institu- 
tions. An  admission  of  25  cents  will  be 
charged.  The  orchestra  has  fifteen  mem- 
bers, all  of  whom  play  by  note,  the  most 
difficult  pieces  from  the  manuscripts  pre- 
pared for  the  blind.  Among  the  numbers 
on  the  programme '  is  the  overture  from 
"The  Poet  and  Peasant,"  and  several  others 
of  the  same  character.  The  leader  is  H. 
Adam  of  Janesville,  a  blind  student,  and 
the  soloists  are  Chester  Perish  of  White- 
water, trombone;  Ludwig  Ness  of  Eau 
Claire,  clarionet:  William  Gettinger  of  this 
city,  piano;  Daniel  Roberts  of  Baraboo,  vo- 
calist, baritone,  and  Leo  Lange  of  this  city, 
violin.  Getzinger  is  a  fine  musician,  though 
only  16  years  old,  and  has  studied  since  he 
was  6.  Lange  plays  a  flute  with  the  or- 
chestra. The  programme  offers  music  for 
about  two  and  a  half  hours. 


(Organization  of  tho  School  Arranged  For  Next 

Session. 

The    boeftVtf    directors    of    the    North 
•'....ma   Insolation  for  the  Education  of 
tic   Deaf  and   Dumb   and   the   Blind   met 
-Monday  evening.       A  music   teacher  and 
band   master  was   elected   to  succeed   Mr 
W     A.  White,  recently  retired.    The  board 
eleced,    after    full    consideration     Mr     J 
Albert    Allen,    Jr.,    of    Peace    Dale     R     l 
Mr.  Allen  is  a  full  graduate  of  the  New  I 
England    Conservatory   of   Boston,    Mass 
and    has    had    considerable    experience    in 
leaching.  In  the  Conservatory  he  prepared  ' 
himself   thoroughly    to    teach   piano     har- 
mony,   theory,    musical      history,      organ 
composition,  etc. 

-Miss  Annie  H.  Newton,  of  Greenfield, 
MasB.,  was  elected  teacher  of  sloyd.  Miss 
Newton  is  a  full  graduate  of  the  famous 
Larsen  Sloyd  School  of  Boston,  having 
graduated  at  the  head  of  a  large  class 
and  being  regarded  by  the  faculty  of  the 
.institution  as  the  choicest  spirit  of  the 
whole   lot. 

Cadet  G.  Cox,  of  Onslow  county,  will 
.act  as  assistant  to  the  band  master  and 
Benj.  Williford,  of  Sampson  county  will 
be  assistant  to  the  boys'  matron 

Bids    were    received   for   the   completion 
jot  the  dining  and  music  hall  and  the  con- 
tract was  awarded  to  Barrow  as  the  low- 
est   bidder   for  a   little   more    than   $4  000 
Ibis    building   will    be   handsomely   fitted 
jup  with  steel  ceilings  and  all  modern  con- 
veniences. 

f  The  board  was  reorganized  by  the  elec- 
I  i«  o  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  Briggs,  w.  N.  Jones 
ana  Prof.  Hugh  Morson  as  executive  com- 
mittee, and  Messrs.  I.  M.  Proctor,  William 
Boylau  and  George  Allen  as  Committee  on 
Buddings  and  Grounds,  and  Messrs  Mor- 
son. Edwards  and  Womack  as  Committee 
on  Education. 

II  is  contemplated  to  completely  reno- 
vate the  plumbing  in  the  old  main  build- 
ing of  the  institution  and  make  some  con- 
siderable improvements  in  the  boys' 
building,  to  place  the  grounds  of  the  in- 
stitution in  first  class  condition  and  put 
— ^  ai  th<.  nublic  entrances »to  the 
institution  grounds. 

The  principal  was  authorized  to  canvass 
trie  Mate  during  the  vacation  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  attendance  next 
session. 

The  principal   read   to  the  board  an  in- 
teresting report  made  by  Gen    T.  F.  Toon 
superintendent  of  State  Schools,  and  Prof' 
E.    P.    Moses,    Superintendent   of   the   City 
Schools,  who  have  recently  given  a  thor- 
ough   examination    into    all    the    work    of 
i  he  institution  and  who  say,  imong  other 
t.Wgs,  "We  visited  every  class  room  and 
icnind    the   teachers  anxious   to  extend   to 
us  every  facility  for  the  proper  inspection 
ol    the  work.     It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say 
that   w0   were   much   pleased   with   the    re-' 
suit  of  our  examination.     You  have  sur- 
rounded   yourself   with    a      very      efficient 
cor]  s    of    teachers    who    are    doing    fine 
woi  k." 
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Nicholas    Holmes   Graduated   from 
College  of  Music. 


At  tile  commencement  of  the  College  of 
Music  Thursday  night  the  first  blind  mu- 
sician in  the  history  of  that  institution 
will  ba  graduated.  He  is  Nicholas  Holmes 
and  has  been  blind  from  birth.  Despite 
the  almost  herculean  difficulties  which  his 
unfortunate  condition  placed  in  the  way 
of  his  attaining  a  musical  education  Mr. 
Holmes  has  surmounted  them  all  and  will 
receive  a  certificate  of  graduation  and  a 
Springer  medal  in  reward  for  the  mar- 
velous work  that  he  has  done.  Few  can 
realize  how  difficult  the  work  has  been  to 
him.  The  onlv  way  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  notes  under  such  circumstances  is 
to  have  them  read  daily  to  the  student, 
who  must  then  depend  entirely  upon  his 
memory  for  further  help.  Mr.  Holmes  is 
one  of  the  few  sightless  musicians  in  the. 
country  with  a  college  education. 


June 

1901 

THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 


Exercises    at    (he     Institute    in     Staunton. 
Burned  a  Cburqto^ 

(Special   Dispatch    to   The'times.) 
STAUNTON,   VA-,  June  13.-%"ne  closing 
exercises   of   the   Virginia   School    for   the 
Deaf  and  Blind  took  place  Tuesday  liitfrt 
and   Wednesday   morning. 

The   conceit   Tuesday    night   by  the   pu- 
pils  of    the    blind    department    was   much 
enjoyed    by    a    large    erowl.    Wednesday 
morning    the    deaf    pupils    gave    a    large 
pari    of    the    entertainment,    and    showed 
their  fine  training  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
The    gold    medallists    were;    Mary    Ely,, 
Benin  h      Akers,     Carl      Raeburn,      Ernest 
Hyde,  and  Edgar  Hicham.    The  full  grad- 
uates   were:    Claud    Miller,    of    Bridgewa-i 
ter,  Va. ;  J.  L.  Winston,  of  Hanover,  Va., 
and  J.   AW   Allen,  of  Virginia. 
This  lias  been  a  wonderfully  successful 
ion    of   this    school,    both  as   to   work 
and   numbers,  there  being  over  two  hun- 
d    pupils    in    the  institution. 
The    Board    of    Visitors    met    y^stjvday 
and    appointed    two    new    teachers    t..    till 
i  rs.  G.  D.  Everett,  in  th"  dtaf 
ment,   and  Professor  ThunvtS 
Boardswonh,   in   the   musical   department 
for  the  blind. 
Washington'  Gilliam    (colored)    was   ar- 
id    hist    night,    charged   with   burning' 
a   church   to   get    the   insurance.     He    was; 
of  the  trustees,  and  has  always  borne 
a  good  reputation. 

igregation  of  the  Second  Presby- 
ii   Church   having  outgrown  its   pres- 
ent   house    of    worship,     has    decided    to 
build    a   larger   church.    Work   will    begin 

Staunton  is  to  have  two  new  trains  for 
the.  summer  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio, 
Road. 
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GROSS  CARELESSNESS,  | 
FINDS   THE   JURY 


Scathing    Verdict    Returned     at 
Inquest  in   Case  of  Little 
Deaf  Mute 


the 


TT  T£,  the  jury,  do  find  that  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  Wirt  H.  Allen, 
\/\f  a  native  of  California,  aged  about  ten  years,  that  he  came  to  his 
*  *  death  at  the  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  at 

Berkeley,  California,  at  about  10:05  P-  m-<  ^unc  $>  I^0I>  ancl  that  S 
death  was  caused  by  extensive  burns,  resulting  from  the  ignition  of  alcohol, 
while  said  deceased  was  being  bathed  therein  by  one  William  F '.Hoffman ; 
and  we  find  the  death  of  said  deceased  was  indirectly  due  to  the  culpable 
carelessness  of  said  Hoffman  in  setting  fire  to  alcohol  drippings  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  where  said  child  mas  being  bathed. 

(Signed)  \  Oliver  Youngs,  C.  H.  Tozvnsend,  Leo  Rogers,  J.  C.  Fits- 
patrick,  Samuel  Warhead,  S.J.Hill,  W.  T.  Gilliham,  Francis  Ferrier,  B. 
E.  Underwood,  T.  B.  Smith,  W.  H.  Driggs  and  Charles  H.  Kittredge. 


OAKLAND.  June  11.— Before  the  Cor- 
oner's jury  to-night,  called  to  investigate 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  little  Wirt  Al- 
len, who  was  fatally  burned  recently  at  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deaf, 
Blind,  fumigator  William  F.  Hoffman,  the  t 
appointee  of  Dr.  O.  D.  Hamlin,  attending 
physician  at  the  institute,  confessed  to 
criminal  negligence  which  caused  the  terri- 
ble accident.  The  verdict  of  the  jury 
charged  him  with  criminal  negligence. 

Hoffman    told    of    an   act  of   astonishing 


"I  .saw  Hoffman  smoking  a  cigarette.    It 

was  just  as  we  were  going  into  the  alcohol 

room.     He  threw  it  away  after  we  had  been 

in  there  a  few  moments.    He  threw  it  on  the 

concrete.     This  was  before  the  fire.    There, 

[  was    some    alcohol   on   the   concrete   when 

I  Hoffman  struck  a  match  and  it  flamed  up. 

'  When  he  began  to  give  Wirt  Allen  his  bath 

the  Are  caught  Wirt." 

Principal  Warring  Wilkinson  said  he  had 
not  known  of  the  burning  of  the  boy  until 
called  from  his  office 'by  an  attendant.  He 
thought   that   something  terrible  had  hap- 


oarelessness  beside  which  the  smoking  of  a     pened  as  the  man  was  very  excited.    He  had 
igarette    story    sinks    into    insignificancy     a  few  little  things  to  attend  to,  however,  and 


He  testified  that  when  he  took  the  little  deaf 
mute  into  the  room  to  give  him  his  alcohol 
bath,  he  saw  upon  the  concrete  floor  a  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  that  had  been  spilled.  To  get 
rid  of  this  he  struck  a  match  and  set  Are  to 
the  inflammable  fluid.  Then,  while  the 
£ames  were  Shooting  up,  he  J^Wjsd  the  al- 
1  cohbi  spray  upon  the  boy.  There  was  a 
!  flash,  he  said,  and  then  the  child's  body  was 
ablaze. 

Hoffman  told  a  hesitating,  stumbling 
story,  such  a  one  as  a  man  would  have  told 
who  was  afraid  of  committing  perjury.  He 
recalled  events  to  mind  and  forgot  them 
almost  instantly.  He  was  also  very  nerv- 
ous and  did  not  seem  to  remember  whether 
he  was  smoking  or  not  during  the  time  he 
gave  the  unfortunate  boy  the  alcohol  spray. 
He  confessed  that  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  continually  and  remem- 
bered that  he  had  a  cigarette  just  befere  he 
entered  the  room  where  the  alcohol  was 
kept.  About  all  this  his  memory  was  per- 
I  fectly  clear,  but  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
carried  the  cigarette  into  the  room  he  did 
not   remember. 

In  answer  to  a  question  pui,to  him  on  the 
witness  pfahd   he  confessed  that  he  never 

before  did  any  fumigating  of  the  kind.  Dr. 
Hamlin  has  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
man  was  recommended  to  him  as  an  export 
In  this  particular  line  of  work.  Hehas  been 
in  politics  during  the  last  six  months  and 
has  only  been  employed  as  a  guard  for 
several  cases  of  smallpox. 

The  little  Gabrielle  boy,  who  saw  the  ter- 
rible accident,  told  his  story  in  answer  to 
questions: 


delayed  going  to  the  scene  of  the  accident 
for  a  few  minutes.  When  he  did  go  he  found 
Hoffman,  Dr.  Hamlin  and  the  Allen  boy. 
He  asked  what  had  caused  the  accident. 
Hoffman  then  told  him  that  he  had  lighted 
a  matym,  which  had  set  fire  to  the  alcohol 
he  was  spraying  on  the  child's  body.  When 
asked  why  he  had  acted  so  rashly  the  fellow 
said  in  an  indifferent  manner  that  accidents 
would  happen ;  that  it  was  only  one  time  out 
of  -a  hundred..  Witness  made  no  further  in- 
vestigation at  the-  time  and  asked  Hoffman 
no  more  questions. 

Henry  W.  Tabor,  employed  at  the  insti- 
tute, saw  Hoffman  light  the  alcohol  on  the 
concrete  floor  and  then  turn  to  spray  the, 

boy.     It  was  all  so  quick  that  he  could  do 
nothing. 

Dr.  Hamlin,  visiting  physician  at  the  in- 
stitute and  president  of  the  Oakland  Board 
of  Health,  testified  that  Hoffman  had  con- 
fessed his  negligence  to  him  and  had  told 
him  that  it  was  his  carelessness  which  had 
caused  the  child's  death. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Eastman  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Porter 
were  in  turn  questioned  by  the  Coroner. 
Their  testimony  all  related  to  the  cause  of 
death  and  to  the  condition  in  whioh  they 
had  found  the  boy  when  they  were  called  in. 

Miss  Mary  Wiseman,  matron  of  Bartlett 
Hall,  testified  that  she  had  often  seen  Hoff- 
man smoking  cigarettes. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the  jury  went 
out.  They  were  out  only  a  short  timeand 
brought  in  a  verdict  as  above,  charging 
Hoffman    with    "culpable   carelessness." 

No  effort  has  as  yet  been  made  to  take 
Hoffman   into   custody.  .<•**' 
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his  year  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  investigator*  to  examine  all 
the  applicants.  •«.*"„# 

There  are  743  application  already  in.  of 
which  all  but  83  have  been  examined. 
These  83  comprise  the  sic*  blind,  and  the 
Charities  Department  will  statr  on  Mon- 
c\*v  to  examine  them. 
^Lter  all  tbe  applicants  have  been  ex- 
amined and  duly  certified  it  will  take 
time  time  to  make  up  the  roll,  and  the 
S-Ttulty "will,  not   be    distributed    before 

JULast°year  the  appropriation  was  $30,- 
000  Thia  year  tne  amount  has  been  in- 
creased by  |5,000.  It  is  expected  that  by 
Julv  1  there  will  be  more  applications.  In 
which  case  each  will  receive  less  than 
$50,    the  appropriation  being  equally   di- 

vid&d 

Many  applicants  thinking  this  was  tne 
day  they  were  to  receive  their  donations 
were  present  at  the  charities  pier,  at  the  , 
foot  of  Ea£t  20th  st,  and  were  much  dis- 
appointed when  told  of  the  postponement 
of  the  date  of  payment.  ^*~ 


TEACHING  THE  BUND. 


Wonderful    Success    Attained    by    a 
Doctor  in  Vienna. 

An  interesting  case  was  brought  (he 
other  'lay  before  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Physicians  at  Vienna.  Director  Heller, 
of  the  Vienna  Blind  institution,  introduced 
a  boy  of  7  years,  blind  from  his  birth, 
whom  by  his  system  he  had  taught  in  four- 
teen months  to  read,  to  distinguish  colors, 
forms  and  objects,  to  localize  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  without  previous  touch,  eith- 
er by  day  or  artificial  light,  and  at  con- 
tinually increasing  distances.  The  profes- 
sor, who  has  had  thirty  years'  experience 
with  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  came  long 
ago  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  former 
have  perfectly  formed  ears  they  can  hear, 
but  the  connection  with  the  brain  fails. 
Dr.  Heller,  therefore,  endeavored  to  arouse 
thought  in  connection  with  a  subject  and 
has  made  seventy-two  such  children  hear 
md  speak.  The  success  with  the  deaf  and 
iumb  encouraged  him  to  do  something  for 
he  blind  whose  eyes  are  perfectly  formed 
ind  who  suffer  from  physical  blindness. 
Three  years  ago,  tw^o  boys,  brothers,  aged 
I  and  5.  born  blind,  were  brought  to  him 
'rom  Hungary  for  preparation  for  the 
)lind  school.  Frofessor  Fuchs,  one  of 
he  lending  oculists  of  Vienna,  to  whom 
he  boys  were  taken  for  examination,  pro- 
lounced  both  to  be  blind  with  perfectly 
ormed  eyes — a  case,  therefore,  of  physical 
'lindness. 

The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Heller  is  to 
lace  the  patient  in  a  perfectly  dark  room, 
l  which  a  movable  illuminated    transpar- 
nt  disc  is  placed.     The  child  thus  learns, 
fter   long    and    tedious    labor,    the   differ- 
aee  between  light  and  dark.     The  young- 
it  was  soon  able  to  localize  the  disc,  and 
a  large  house  key  was  placed  in  his  hands 
that  he  might  feel  it.     This  was  later  fas- 
tened behind   the  canvas.     The   boy   said: 
"What    you    have    placed    in    the    light    is 
your  house  key."     The  next  object  that  he 
recognised  was  a   ball.     The  key  and  the 
ball   were  often   exchanged,    but   he  never 
failed  to  distinguish  them  correctly.     The 
director  then  hung  a  piece  of  red  glass  be- 
tween the  piano  lamp  and  the  disc,   when 
the  boy  said:     "To-night  there  is  another 
light."     It  was  explained  to  him  that  this 
was  red,  and  gradually  he  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish colors  with  great  precision.     Out- 
side the  darkened   room  he   was  still  per- 
fectly   blind.       Geometrical    figures,    lines, 
circles,     triangles     were    drawn     upon    the 
sheet,  after  which  Heller  triumphantly  pro- 
ceeded to  letters  and  figures.    The  boy  non- 
reads  with  his  eyes.  Gradually  the  instruc- 
tion was  extended  in  daylight.     After  eight 
months   Heller  brought  his   pupil   back  to 
Professor  Fuchs,  who  thought  there  must 
be   some    mistake,    that    the   boy    followed 
the    movements     of     the     chalk    upon    the 
board  with  his  ears,  or  listened  to  the  sig- 
nals of  his  teacher.     Director  Heller  beg- 
ged Professor  Fuchs  to  take  the  child  into 
another  room,  where,  out  of  sixty-four  ex- 
periments,   he     only    failed    three   times.— 
London  Daily  Telegraph.  ., 
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Distwbu 


i    on  of  the  City's  Appropriation 
Gold  to  Begin  About  the 
Middle  of  July. 


Investigation  of  the  report  that  the  an- 
nual distribution  of  the  city's  bounty  to  the 
blind  poor  had  been  held  up  shows  that  this 
has  been  clone  at  the  request  of  the  blind 
themselves.  "Heretofore  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  pay  each  applicant  found  worthy  theii 
pittance  in  goid  within  three  months  aftei 
January  1  each  year.  But  this  spring  a  com 
mittee  of  blind  people,  having  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  fellow  afflicted  in  mind: 
waited  upon  the  Board  of  Charities  and  re- 
quested that  the  time  -of  payment  be  ex- 
pended so  that  applications  could  be  re- 
ceived during  six  months  instead  of  three. 
This  has  been  to  the  benefit  of  many  and 
to  the  loss  of  none,  for  the  several  bor- 
|  oughs  have  received  a  greater  number  of 
applicants   in   consequence. 

Brooklyn  this  year  will  have  $13,000  to 
be  distributed  as  soon  as  the  lists  are  pre-, 
pared.  Already  338  applications  have  been 
approved  by  Charities  Commissioner  Goet- 
ting  from  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  Clerk 
Michael  A.  McCarty,  who  has  charge  of  this 
work,  believes  that  by  July  1  the  number 
will  reach  350.  On  this  basis  each  applicant 
will  receive  about  $40  as  against  $50  when 
the  number  was  limited  through  time,  so 
that  while  each  worthy  blind  person  may 
receive  a  few  dollars  less  a  greater  number 
will  be  benefited. 

Every  blind  person  in  needy  circumstances 
is  entitled  to  a  share  in  this  annual  distribu- 
tion. Application  must  be  made  to  Charities 
Commissioner  Qoetting  and  each  case  is  in- 
vestigated by  Clerk  McCarty.  He  has  already 
made  about  475  investigations,  and  every 
name  that  goes  on  the  list  is  worthy  of  the 
city's  bounty.  A  number  of  applications  have 
been  made,  however,  from  persons  eminently 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  they  are 
as  indignant  over  being  refused  as  the  reallj 
poor  are  happy  over  being  approved.  Each 
.applicant  must  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions, which  form  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment: 

All  questions  must  be  answered  in  full,  and 
the  recommendations  must  be  signed  by  two 
respectable  and  responsible  citizens.  Unless 
the  application  be  signed  in  full  the  same  will 
be  rejected.  Name,  age,  where  born,  resi- 
dence, condition,  how  long  resident  in  the 
City  of  New  York?  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States?  Was  your  father  or  husband 
a  citizen?  Graduate  of  what  institution? 
How  many  children,  and  their  ages?  How 
many  children  depending  on  you?  Interested 
in  what  business?  Value  of  money  in  any 
savings  bank?  Value  of  real  or  personal  es- 
tate? Any  income  from  any  source  what- 
ever? How  many  years  have  you  received 
this  donation  from  the  city?  Have  you  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  city,  and  how  long?  How 
long  have  you  been  blind?  Were  you  ever  in 
the  almshouse  or  any  other  public  institution 
jOf  the  city?  If  ever  in  private  institutions, 
how  long  since?     Are  vou  a  hnnaoirootiMi 
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MADE     SEVEN     ATTEMPTS. 


Dlind  Loni-  Minicus  Was  Determined 
to  End  His  Life. 

NEW  YORK,  June  18— Louis  Minicus, 
who  conducted  a  saloon  at  the  corner 
of  1st  av  and  24th  st,  lies  dead  in  his 
home  at  403  East  24th  st. 

His  seventh  attempt  at  suicide  was 
successful.  He  has  been  blind  for  six 
years,  and  regularly  once  each  year  he 
has  tried  to  end  his  life.  His  usual  meth- 
od has  been  by  the  use  of  Illuminating 
gas  and  his  life  has  been  saved  several 
times  by  a  narrow  margin. 

For  several  weeks  arrangements  b 
been  in  progress  for  the  marriage  of 
Minicus'  eldest  son,  which  was  to  take 
place  next  Sunday. 

At  2  o'clock  this  morning  Minicus 
killed  himself  in  the  bathroom  by  in- 
haling gas  through  a  rubber  tube  that 
he  had  taken  from  the  kitchen  stove. 
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Nicholas    Holmes   Graduated   from 
College  of  Music. 


At  the,  commencement  of  the  College  of 
Music  Thursday  night  the  first  blind  mu- 
sician in  the  history  of  that  institution 
SIS  be  graduated.  He  is  Nicholas  Hom.es 
and  has  been  blind  from  birth.  Despite 
the  almost  herculean  difficulties  which  his 
unfortunate  condition  placed  in  the  way 
of  bis  attaining  a  musical  education  Mr. 
Holmes  has  surmounted  them  all  and  will 
receive  a  certificate  of  graduation  and  a 
Springer  medal  in  reward  for  the  mar- 
velous work  that  he  has  done.  Few  can 
realize  how  difficult  the  work  has  been  to 
him  The  onlv  wav  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  the  notes'under  such  circumstances  is 
to  hav«  them  read  daily  to  the  student. 
who  must  then  depend  entirely  upon  his 
memorv  for  further  help.  Mr.  Hqlmes i  SI 
one  of  the  few  sightless  musicians  in  the 
country  with  a  college  education. 


June 
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THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND. 

Exercises    at    the     Institute    ia     Staunton 
Burned  a  Chur*^ 
CSpecial   Dispatch   to  Thc*iraes.) 
STAUNTON,   VA.,  June  13.-%"ne  closing 
exercises   of    the    Virginia   School    tor    the 
Deaf  and  Blind  took  place  Tuesday  ni*rt 
and   Wednesday   morning. 

The  concert  Tuesday  night  by  the  pu- 
pils of  the  blind  department  was  much 
enjoyed  by  a  large  crowl.  Wednti-day  j 
morning  the  deaf  pupils  gave  a  large 
of  the  entertainment,  and  showed 
their  line  training  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
The  gold  medallists  were:  Mary  Ely, 
B'e'ulah  Akers,  Carl  Raeburn,  Ernest 
Hyde,  and  Edgar  Hickam.  The  full  grad- 
uates were:  Claud  Miller,  of  Bridgewa- 
ter,  Va. ;  J.  L.  Winston,  of  Hanover,  Va.,| 
and  J.   W.   Allen,  of  Virginia. 

en  a   wonderfu.\y  successful 

ion    of   this   school,    both  as   to   work 

and   numbers,  there  being  over  two  hun- 

i    pupils    in    the   institution. 

The     Board     of    Visitors    met    yes*,  r.'day 

and    appointed   two   new    teachers   U>   till 

i.  Everett,  in  tfo«s  otaf 

department,  and  Professor  Thonvts 

Boardsworth,   in   the   musical   department 

for  the  Mind. 

Washington    Gilliam    (colored)    was    ar- 
rested   hist    night,    charged   with   burning 
;,    church   to  get   the  insurance.    He   was 
he  trustees,  and  has  always  borne 
a  good  reputation. 
Tin  igri  gation  of  the  Second  Presby- 

,1  Church  having  outgrown  its  pres- 
ent house  of  worship,  has  decided  to1 
build  a  larger  church.  Work  will  begin 
soon, 

mnton  is  to  have  two  new  trains  fo 

summer  on  the  Chesapeake  and  OFri 

Road. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 
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GROSS  CAREL 
FINDS 


Scathing    Verdict    R 

Inquest   in   Ca,< 

Deaf  M 

TTTE,  the  jury,  do  find  that  the  name 

\Af     a  native  of  California,  aged  al 

*  *  death  at  the  State  Institute  ft 

Berkeley,  California,  at  about  10:05  p. 

death  zvas  caused  by  extensive  burns,  re: 

while  said  deceased  was  being  bathed  t 

and  zvc  find  the  death  of  said  deceased  1 

carelessness  of  said  Hoffman  in  setting 

floor  of  the  room  where  said  child  was  1 

(Signed)  \   Oliver  Youngs,  C.  H. 

Patrick,  Samuel  Warhead,  S.  J.  Hill,  I 

E.  Underzvood,  T.  B.  Smith,  W.  H.  Dr 


OAKLAND.    June    11.— Before    the    Cor-; 
oner's   jury   to-night,  'called   to  investigate 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  little  Wirt  Al- 
len, who  was  fatally  burned  recently  at  the 
State    Institute    for    the    Deaf,    Dumb  and  ^ 
Blind,    fumigator  William  F.  Hoffman,  the  t 
appointee  of   Dr.    O.  D.. Hamlin,  attending 
physician    at    the   institute,     confessed    to 
criminal  negligence  which  oaused  the  terri- 
ble   accident.      The    verdict    of    the    Jury 
charged  him  with  criminal  negligence. 

Hoffman    told    of    an   act  of   astonishing 
carelessness  beside  which  the  smoking  of  a 
cigarette    story    sinks    into    insignificanoe.  | 
He  testified  that  when  he  took  the  little  deaf  1 
mute  into  the  room  to  give  him  his  alcohol  | 
bath,  he  saw  upon  the  concrete  floor  a  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  that  had  been  spilled.    To  get 
rid  of  this  he  struck  a  match  and  set  fire  to 
the    inflammable    fluid.      Then,    while   the 
flames  were  thooting  up,  he  trmed  the  al- 
|  cohXji   spray   upon   the   boy.     There  was   a 
I  flash,  he  said,  and  then  the  child's  body  was 
ablaze. 

Hoffman  told  a  hesitating,  stumbling 
story,  such  a  one  as  a  man  would  have  told 
who  was  afraid  of  committing  perjury.  He 
recalled  events  to  mind  and  forgot  them 
almost  instantly.  He  was  also  very  nerv- 
ous and  did  not  seem  to  remember  whether 
he  was  smoking  or  not  during  the  time  he 
gave  the  unfortunate  boy  the  alcohol  spray. 
He  confessed  that  he  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  smoking  continually  and  remem- 
bered that  he  had  a  cigarette  just  before  he 
entered  the  room  where  the  alcohol  was 
kept.  About  all  this  his  memory  was  per- 
I  fectly  clear,  but  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
carried  the  cigarette  into  the  room  he  did 
not   remember. 

In  answer  to  a  question  puJ«to  him  on  the 
witness  island    he   confessed  that  he  never 

before  did  any  fumigating  of  the  kind.  Dr. 
Hamlin  has  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
man  was  recommended  to  him  as  an  export 
in  this  particular  line  of  work.  He  has  been 
in  politics  during  the  last  six  months  and 
has  only  been  employed  as  a  guard  for 
several  cases  of  smallpox. 

The  little  Gabrielle  boy,  who  saw  the  ter- 
rible accident,  told  his  story  in  answer  to 
questions: 
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Up  from  the  South  comes  another  Blind  Tom,  as  far 
as  native  ability  to  play  the  piano-forte  is  con- 
cerned. 

But  in  presenting  Mr.  Holmes  we  beg  to  say, 
he  is  a  cultured,  finished  musician,  having  made 
music  a  study  from  mere  infancy.  Four  years  ago  hel 
had  the  good  fortune  to  come  under  the  notice  and 
tuition  of  Sig.  Albino  Gorno,  the  famous  Italian  pian- 
ist, who  has  brought  him  to  a  rare  state  of  perfection. 

Besides  having  a  marvelous  execution,  he  is  an 
artistic  interpreter  and  a  composer  of  high  rank. 

His  tone  poem  in  D  flat,  is  one  of  the  best  from 
the  pen  of  any  American  in  the  last  decade.  The 
melody  is  weird  and  beautiful,  having  a  full  and  richly 
embellished  harmony.  The  Commercial  Tribune,  of 
Cincinnati.  June  13,  1901.  contained  the  following 
article : 

"Few  students  receiving  public  honors  have  as  much 
cause  for  salf-congratulation.  or  may  feel  that  they  have 
as  thoroughly  earned  applause  as  the  blind  musician. 
Nicholas  Holmes,  who  will  receive  a  certificate  and  a 
Springer  Medal  with  the  enconium  '  great  distinction  ' 
this  evening,  at  the  College  of  Music  commencement 
exercises." 

Mr.  Holmes  may  be  secured  for  artistic  concerts 
and  recitals  by  applying  to 

Queen    City  Musical   Bureau, 


No.  415  Pike  Street. 
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called  from  his  office'by  an  attendant.    He 
thought   that   something  terrible  had  hap- 
pened as  the  man  was  very  excited.    He  had 
a  few  little  things  to  attend  to,  however,  and 
delayed  going  to  the  scene  of  the  accident 
for  a  few  minutes.    When  he  did  go  he  found 
Hoffman,   Dr.   Hamlin   and   the   Allen  boy. 
He   asked   what  had   caused   the   accident. 
Hoffman  then  told  him  that  he  had  lighted 
a  mat,ch,  which  had  set  fire  to  the  alcohol 
he  was  spraying  on  the  child's  body.    When 
asked  why  he  had  acted  so  rashly  the  fellow 
said  in  an  indifferent  manner  that  accidents 
would  happen;  that  it  was  only  one  time  out 
of  -a  hundred..  Witness  made  no  further  in- 
vestigation at  the-  time  and  asked  Hoffman 
no  more  questions. 

Henry  W.  Tabor,  employed  at  the  insti- 
tute, saw  Hoffman  light  the  alcohol  on  the 
ooncrete  floor  and  then  turn  to  spray  the, 
boy.     It  was  all  so  quick  that  he  could  do 
nothing. 

Dr.  Hamlin,  visiting  physician  at  the  in- 
stitute and  president  of  the  Oakland  Board 
of  Health,  testified  that  Hoffman  had  con- 
fessed his  negligence  to  him  and  had  told 
him  that  it  was  his  carelessness  which  had 
caused  the  child's  death. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Eastman  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Porter 
were  in  turn  questioned  by  the  Coroner. 
Their  testimony  all  related  to  the  cause  of 
death  and1  to  the  condition  in  whioh  they 
had  found  the  boy  when  they  were  called  in. 
Miss  Mary  Wiseman,  matron  of  Bartlett 
Hall,  testified  that  she  had  often  seen  Hoff- 
man smoking  cigarettes. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the  jury  went 
out.  They  were  out  only  a  short  time-and 
brought  in  a  verdict  as  above,  charging 
Hoffman    with    "culpable   carelessness." 

No  effort  has  as  yet  been  made  to  take 
Hoffman   into   custody.  /*^^ 


Cincinnati,  O. 


rOULD  BUILDING,  NEW  YOHK, 
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PERSONAL   LETTERS. 


Of  Mr.  N.  Holmes,  who  has  been  under  my  instruction  a 
years.  1  can  say  that  he  has  acquired  a  degree  of  profic- 
tncy  in  the  art  of  piano-forte  playing,  which  enables  him  to 
Intertain  and  interest  audiences  of  musical  culture  and  taste. 

ALBINO  CORNO. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Holmes  who  has  studied  for  several  years  at 
le  College  of  Music  of  Cincinnati,  has  achieved  a  marked  de- 
cree of  success  as  a  pianist.  His  playing  evinces  much  talent,  and 
linder  the  careful  training  of  his  teacher.  Signor  Albino  Corno, 
has  attained  a  most  excellent  technique  with  an  accuracy  that 
[is  remarkable,  especially  considering  his  misfortune  of  being 
ind.  This  latter,  combined  with  poetic  feeling  and  good 
musical  intelligence,  bespeak  for  him  further  success.  1  sin- 
cerely trust  his  unusual  ability  will  give  for  him  the  recogni- 
Dn  he  justly  deserves. 

W.  S.  STERL1NC. 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Music. 


blind  tneir  aoi«  «ji  »»".   "-" 
deferred  this  year  on  account  of  the  in 
aSlIty  of  the  investigators  to  examine  all 
the  applicants.  ,    '  „<■ 

There  are  743  application  already  in,  of 
which  all  but  88  have  been  examined. 
These  83  comprise  the  sic*  blind,  and  the 
Charities  Department  will  statr  on  Mon- 
day  to   examine   them. 

After  all  ttie  applicants  have  been  ex- 
amined and  duly  certified  "will  take 
time  time  to  make  up  the  roll,  and  the 
g^Ttulty    will,  not    be    distributed    before 

JULast°year  the  appropriation  was  $30,- 
cn>0  Thi*  vear  tne  amount  has  been  in- 
creased by  15,000.  It  is  expected  that  by 
Julv  1  there  will  be  more  applications.  In 
which  case  each  will  receive  less  than 
$50,    the  appropriation  being  equally   di- 

vid&d 

Many  applicants  thinking  this  was  the 
'  day  they  were  to  receive  their  donations 
were  present  at  the  charities  pier,  at  the , 
foot  of  East  -<>th  st,  and  were  much  dis- 
appointed when  told  of  the  postponement 
of  the  date  of  payment.  ^-« " 


TEACHING  THE  BUND. 


Wonderful    Success    Attained    by    a 
Doctor  in  Vienna. 

An  interesting  case  was  brought  the 
other  day  before  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Physicians  at  Vienna.  Director  Heller, 
of  the  Vienna  Blind  institution,  introduced 
a  boy  of  7  years,  blind  from  his  birth. 
whom  by  his  system  he  had  taught  in  four- 
teen months  to  read,  to  distinguish  colors, 
forms  and  objects,  to  localize  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  without  previous  touch,  eith- 
er by  day  or  artificial  light,  and  at  con- 
tinually increasing  distances.  The  profes- 
sor, who  has  had  thirty  years'  experience 
with  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  came  long 
ago  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  former 
have  perfectly  formed  ears  they  can  hear, 
hut  the  connection  with  the  brain  fails. 
Dr.  Heller,  therefore,  endeavored  to  arouse 
thought  in  connection  with  a  subject  and 
has  made  seventy-two  such  children  hear 
and  speak.  The  success  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  encouraged  him  to  do  something  for 
the  blind  whose  eyes  are  perfectly  formed 
and  who  suffer  from  physical  blindness. 
Three  years  ago,  two  boys,  brothers,  aged 
4  and  5,  born  blind,  were  brought  to  him 
from  Hungary  for  preparation  for  ihe 
blind  school.  Professor  Fuchs,  one  of 
the  lending  oculists  of  Vienna,  to  whom 
the  boys  were  taken  for  examination,  pro- 
nounced both  to  he  blind  with  perfectly 
formed  eyes— a  case,  therefore,  of  physical 
blindness. 

The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Heller  is  to 
place  the  patient  in  a  perfectly  dark  room, 
in   which   a  movable   illuminated    transpar- 
ent disc  is  placed.     The  child  thus  learns, 
after   long    and    tedious    labor,    the   differ- 
ence between  light  and  dark.     The  young- 
_  ?st  was  soon  able  to  localize  the  disc,  and 
a  large  house  key  was  placed  in  his  hands 
I  that  he  might  feel  it.     This  was  later  fas- 
,  tened   behind   the  canvas.     The   boy   said: 
"What    you    have    placed    in    the    light    is 
your  house  key."     The  next  object  that  he 
l  recognised   was  a   ball.     The  key  and  the 
I  ball   were   often   exchanged,    but   he  never 
I  failed  to  distinguish  them  correctly.     The 
director  then  hung  a  piece  of  red  glass  be- 
tween the  piano  lamp  and  the  disc,  when 
the   boy  said:     "To-night  there  is  another 
light."     It  was  explained  to  him  that  this 
was  red,  and  gradually  he  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish colors  with  great  precision.     Out- 
side  the   darkened   room   he   was   still   per- 
fectly   blind.      Geometrical    figures,    lines, 
circles,     triangles    were    drawm     upon     the 
sheet,  after  which  Heller  triumphantly  pro- 
ceeded to  letters  and  figures.     The  boy  now 
reads  with  his  eyes.  Gradually  the  instruc- 
tion was  extended  in  daylight.     After  eight 
months   Heller  brought   his   pupil   back  to 
Professor  Fuchs,  who  thought  there  must 
I  be   some    mistake,    that    the   boy    followed 
the    movements     of     the     chalk    upon    the 
board  with  his  ears,  or  listened  to  the  sig- 
nals of  his  teacher.     Director  Heller  beg- 
ged Professor  Fuchs  to  take  the  child  into 
another  room,  where,  out  of  sixty-four  ex- 
periments,   he     only    failed   three   times.— 
London  Daily  Telegraph.  ^ 
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Distw: 


bu    on  of  the  City's  Appropriation 
f  Gold  to  Begin  About  the 
Middle  of  July. 


Investigation  of  the  report  that  the  an- 
nual distribution  of  the  city's  bounty  to  the 
blind  poor  had  been  held  up  shows  that  this 
has  been  done  at  the  request  of  the  blind 
themselves.  'Heretofore  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  pay  each  applicant  found  worthy  theii 
pittance  in  gold  within  three  months  aftei 
January  1  each  year.  But  this  spring  a  com- 
mittee of  blind  people,  having  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  fellow  afflicted  in  mind, 
waited  upon  the  Board  of  Charities  and  re- 
quested that  the  time  of  payment  be  ex- 
tended so  that  applications  could  be  re- 
ceived during  six  months  instead  of  three. 
This  has  been  to  the  benefit  of  many  and 
:  to  the  loss  of  none,  for  the  several  bor- 
I  oughs  have  received  a  greater  number  of 
applicants   in   consequence. 

Brooklyn  this  year  will  have  $13,000  to 
be  distributed  as  soon  as  the  lists  are  pre-, 
pared.  Already  338  applications  have  been 
approved  by  Charities  Commissioner  Goet- 
ting  from  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  Clerk 
Michael  A.  McCarty,  who  has  charge  of  this 
work,  believes  that  by  July  1  the  number 
will  reach  350.  On  this  basis  each  applicant 
will  receive  about  $40  as  against  $50  when 
the  number  was  limited  through  time,  so 
that  while  each  worthy  blind  person  may 
receive  a  few  dollars  less  a  greater  number 
will  be  benefited. 

Every  blind  person  in  needy  circumstances 
is  entitled  to  a  share  in  this  annual  distribu- 
tion. Application  must  be  made  to  Charities 
Commissioner  Goetting  and  each  case  is  in- 
vestigated by  Cleric  McCarty.  He  has  already 
,inade  about  475  investigations,  and  every 
name  that  goes  on  the  list  is  worthy  of  the 
city's  bounty.  A  number  of  applications  have 
been  made,  however,  from  persons  eminently 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  they  are 
as  indignant  over  being  refused  as  the  really 
poor  are  happy  over  being  approved.  Each 
.applicant  must  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions, which  form  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment: 

All  questions  must  be  answered  in  full,  and 
the  recommendations  must  be  signed  by  two 
respectable  and  responsible  citizens.  Unless 
the  application  be  signed  in  full  the  same  will 
be  rejected.  Name,  age,  where  born,  resi- 
dence, condition,  how  long  resident  in  the 
City  of  New  York?  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States?  Was  your  father  or  husband 
a  citizen?  Graduate  of  what  institution? 
How  many  children,  and  their  ages?  How 
many  children  depending  on  you?  Interested 
in  what  business?  Value  of  money  in  any 
savings  bank?  Value  of  real  or  personal  es- 
tate? Any  income  from  any  source  what- 
ever? How  many  years  have  you  received 
this  donation  from  the  city?  Have  you  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  city,  and  how  long?  How 
long  have  you  been  blind?  Were  you  ever  in 
the  almshouse  or  any  other  public  institution 
of  the  city?  If  ever  in  private  institutions, 
how  long  since?     Are  vou  a  hnnaoiroonoi'' 
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MADE    SEVEN    ATTEMPTS. 


Dlind-  I_otti~  Minicus  Was  Determined 
to  End  His  Life. 

NEW  YORK,  June  18—  Louis  Minicus, 
who  conducted  a  saloon  at  the  corner 
of  1st  av  and  24th  st.  lies  dead  in  his 
home  at  403  East  24th  St. 

His  seventh  attempt  at  suicide  was 
successful.  He  has  been  blind  for  six 
years,  and  regularly  once  each  year  he 
has  tried  to  end  his  life.  Uis  usual  meth- 
od has  been  by  the  use  of  illuminating 
gas  and  his  life  has  been  saved  several 
times  by  a  narrow  margin. 

For  several  weeks  arrangements  have 
been  in  progress  for  the  marriage  of 
Minicus'   eldest  son,  which  was  to  take 
place  next  Sunday. 

At    2    o'clock     this    morning    Minicus 
killed    himself   in    the    bathroom    by   in- 
I  haling  gas  through  a  rubber  tube  that 
he  had  taken  from  the  kitchen  stove. 
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PRESS  COMMENDATIONS. 
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Nicholas    Holmes   Graduated   from 
College  of  Music. 


At  the  commencement  of  the  College  of 
Music  Thursday  night  the  first  blind  tnu- 
S  in  the  history  0/^— 
will  be  Sr,adua\e,dnfr^om  bhth.       Dcsoite, 

EEHs€3rifai  % 


June 


1901 


THE  DEAF  AND  BUND. 


Exercises    at    the     Institute    ia     Staunton 
Burned  a  Chur«^ 
(Special  Dispatch   to  Th§%»me«.) 
STAUNTON,  VA.,  June  lv.-^fne  closing 
expose?  the   Virginia   School    for    me 
Deaf  and  Blind  took  place  'luesdai    nu.lt 
and  Wednesday  morning. 

The   concert   Tuesday    night   by  the   pu- 
pila  of   the   b'.md  department  was  much 
enjoyed    by    a    large    crow  1     ^odnc^o 
morning    the    deaf    pupils    gave    ijw 
rt    of    the    entertainment,    and    showed 
[heir  line  training  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
The    gold    medallists    were:    Mary    fciy.l 
Beiilah     Akers,     Carl     Raeburu,     Ernest) 
Hyde,  and  Edgar  Hickam.    The  full  grad-, 
"ates    were:    Claud    Miller,    of    Bndgewa- 
ter    Va  :  J.  L.  Winston,  of  Hanover,  Va,, 
and   J.    W.   Allen,  of  Virginia. 

en  a  wonderlu'iv  successful  | 

session  or  this  school,   both  as  to  work 

and   numbers,  there  being   over  two  nun-| 

d    pupils    in    the   institution. 

The    Board    of    Visitors    met    yeptjvday 

■  inted    two    new    teachers    to    fill! 

[rs.  G.  D.  Everett,  in  th-  otaf 

department,   and  Professor   ihonv.s 

1  th,   in  the   musical   department 

for  the  blind. 
Washington    Gilliam    (colored)    was   ar- 
I    rested    lasl    night,    charged    with    burning 
a   church   to   get   the   insurance.    He    was 
on,  trustees,  and  has  always  borne 

a  good  reputation. 

The  congregation  of  the  Second  Presby- 
terian Church  having  outgrown  its  pres-j 
house    of    worship,     has    decided    to 
Id    a   larger   church.    Work   will   begin 

s°'  *  J 

Staunton  is  to  have  two  new  tram:-   tor 

the  summer  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Onto 
Road. 


GROSS  CAREI 
FINDS_ 

Scathing    Verdict    F 

Inquest  in   Ca 

Deaf  A 

fT  TE,  the  jury,  do  find  that  the  nam* 
\A/  a  native  of  California,  aged  c 
*  '  death  at  the  State  Institute  j 
Berkeley,  California,  at  about  10:05  p. 
death  was  caused  by  extensive  burns,  n 
while  said  deceased  was  being  bathed 
and  we  find  the  death  of  said  deceased 
carelessness  of  said  Hoffman  in  scttin. 
floor  of  the  room  where  said  child  was 
(Signed)  Oliver  Youngs,  C.  h 
Patrick,  Samuel  Warhead,  S.  J.  Hill, 
E.  Underwood,  T.  B.  Smith,  W.  H.  D 


"  His  big  technique  and  delicate  touch,  combined  with  a 
rare  knowledge  of  the  masters,  places  him  in  a  class  of  his 
own. "— Evening  Press  [Columbus). 

s?99 

"  When  the  manager  led  his  blind  boy  to  the  piano  a 
pathetic  feeling  went  the  rounds.  But  as  the  pianist  led 
his  audience  from  grave  to  gay— from  sad  to  joyful,  by 
his  rippling,  flowing  touch,  pathos  turned  to  admiration  ; 
and  everyone  from  the  novice  to  the  professional  pianists 
joined  in  pronouncing  him  a  prodigy."— Sentinel  (Indianp- 
olis ) . 


"  Holmes  is  a  consumate  artist 
terized    by    a     dash 
youth  of  such  apparent  modestj 


His  playing  is  chara< 
and     brilliancy   unexpected    from    i 
—  Delaware  (Daily). 

s?9s? 


"The  Odeon  was  filled  to  overflowing  last  night  to  hear 
the  orchestra  under  the  direction  of  iierr  Van  der  Stucken. 
The  most  interesting  nuiiihci  on  the  program  was  the 
Mendelssohn  Caprice  in  B  minor  for  piano  and  orchestra, 
Nicholas  Holmes  presiding  at  the  piano.  As  the  baton  led 
theorcheslra  through  the  mazy,  labarynthine  movements 
of  this  big  number,  the  youthful  pianist  fell  into  the  spirit 
and  poured  his  very  soul  into  the  work.  A  perfect  ovation 
followed."— Cincinnati  Enquirei 

"Nicholas  Holmes,  the  blind  pianist,  gave  a  recital  that 
was  enchanting  from  start  to  finish.  He  is  very  poetic  and 
soulful,  and  comes  as  near  making  the  piano  sing  as  can 
be  imagined    —Globe  (St.  Louis). 


OAKLAND.  June  ll.-Before  the  Cor- 
oner's jury  to-night,  'called  to  investigate 
the  death  of  the  unfortunate  little  Wirt  A!-, 
len  who  was  fatally  burned  recently  at  the 
State  institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and! 
Blind,  fumigator  William  F.  Hoffman 1,  he 
appointee  of  Dr.  O.  D.  Hamlin  attending 
physician  at  the  institute,  <*>****** 
criminal  negligence  which  caused  the  terri- 
ble accident.  The  verdict  of  the  jury 
charged  him  with  criminal  negligence.  can  something  terrible  had  hap 

Hoffman  told  of  an  act  of  astonishing  f^Vthe  man  was  very  excited.  He  had 
carelessness  beside  which  the  smoking  of  a  ^ene  Ue  things  t0  attend  to,  however  and 
cigarette    story    sinks    in  0    ins^-     ^ed  going  to  the  scene  of  the  acciden 


™t  known  of  tne  dui-uiu6  v~  . 

"ca  led  Tom  his  office'by  an  attendant.    He 

caueu   i."  t„.-it,  o   had   han- 


estifled  that  when  ^took  Ae  mtle  *.f  j   ««~- £— 


delayed  going  to  the  seen 

mut7into  the  room  to  give  him  his  alcohol,   for  a  few  ^nutes^Wh  en^   ^    ^  ^ 

bath,  he  saw  upon  the  concrete  floor  a  quan-     Ho^   {^     had   caused   the   accident. 

tit,  of  alcohol  that  had  been  spilled.    To  get     He   me  ^  ^  ligMed 

r  d  of  this  he  struck  a  match  and  set  fire  to     Hoffman  then >  to  ^  ^  ^^ 

the    inflammable    fluid.      Then,    while   t he     •  »^h^fg  011  the  child's  body.    When 

flames  were  footing  up,  he  tr^ed  the  al- 1   he  *«  ^  ^  acted  s0  rashly  the  fellow 

,  oonXu   spray   upon   the  boy.     There  was   a      asK        ^  indi{ferent  manner  that  accidents 

I  flash,  he  said,  and  then  the  child's  body  was      *  nappen;  that  it  was  only  one  time  out 

ablaze.  of  .B  hundred..  Witness  made  no  further  in- 

Hoffman     told     a    hesitating,    stumbling      vestigation  at  the  time  and  asked  Hoffman 

story,  such  a  one  as  a  man  would  have  told      dq  moTe  questions 


who  was  afraid  of  committing  perjury.    He 
recalled   events    to  mind   and   forgot   them 
almost   instantly.     He  was  also  very  nerv- 
ous and  did  not  seem  to  remember  whether 
he  was  smoking  or  not  during  the  time  he 
gave  the  unfortunate  boy  the  alcohol  spray. 
He    confessed    that   he  has   been   in    the 
habit   of   smoking  continually  and  remem- 
bered that  he  had  a  cigarette  just  befere  he 
entered    the   room    where    the   alcohol   was 
kept.     About  all  this  his  memory  was  per- 
|  fectly   clear,    but  as   to   whether  or  not  he 
carried  the  cigarette  into  the  room  he  did 
not  remember. 

In  answer  to  a  question  pu£,to  him  on  the 
witness  stand  he  confessed  that  he  never 
before  did  any  fumigating  of  the  kind.  Dr. 
Hamlin  has  repeatedly  declared  that  the 
man  was  recommended  to  him  as  an  expart 
in  this  particular  line  of  work.  He.nas  been 
in  politics  during  the  last  six  months  and 
has  only  been  employed  as  a  guard  for 
several  cases  of  smallpox. 

The  little  Gabrielle  boy,  who  saw  the  ter- 
rible accident,  told  his  story  in  answer  to 
questions: 


Henry  W.  Tabor,  employed  at  the  insti- 
tute   saw  Hoffman  light  the  alcohol  on  the 
ooncreto  floor  and  then  turn  to  spray  the, 
boy.     It  was  all  so  quick  that  he  could  do 
nothing. 

Dr.  Hamlin,  visiting  physician  at  the  m- 

\  stitute  and  president  of  the  Oakland  Board 

j  of  Health,  testified  that  Hoffman  had  con- 

I  fessed   his  negligence  to  him  and  had  told 

him  that  it  was  his  carelessness  which  had 

caused  the  child's  death. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Eastman  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Porter 
were  in  turn  questioned  by  the  Coroner. 
Their  testimony  all  related  to  the  cause  of 
death  and  to  the  condition  in  whioh  they 
had  found  the  boy  when  they  were  called  in. 
Miss  Mary  Wiseman,  matron  of  Bartlett 
Hall,  testified  that  she  had  often  seen  Hoff- 
man smoking  cigarettes. 

It  was  after  midnight  when  the  jury  went 
out.  They  were  out  only  a  short  time-And 
brought  In  a  verdict  as  above,  charging 
Hoffman   with    "culpable  carelessness." 

No  effort  has  as  yet  been  made  to  take 
Hoffman    into   custody. 


WOULD  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK, 
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CONCERT  BY  BLIND.  ^  > 
QAward  Boyle  of  Boat «"***£8lsted 
Lilian  Boyle  ot  ^^^^"Vert  at  Aoad- 
"S  g'ffii  week*  Sh  'gentlemen 
iy,S  but  tn»  audience  enjoyed 
e    blind,    but      w»»  u       ian0  se- 

me fine  murtc.    Many    r  'original. 

tioUS    bC  S'llfK  who  Played 
so  a  song  M    »*■   *  .  i      .  placed 

^^letfX^taSl  a*  varl- 
■rmonica  ouera.  ,  1)U.ds. 

y  ,)f  other  insU'urne, us  J  ■ 

^'•^y^lZX Whauied  out  from 
SeffoTte^rlry  repairs. 


From 


— 


June 


/;. 


1901 


CITY'S  BLIND 
WIST  WAIT 

Charities  Department 
Compelled  to  Postpone 

Date  for  Annual 
Donation. 

APPROPRIATION    ADDED    TO 


To-day  is  the  day  for  giving  the  city's, 
To-aay  »  >■  u  bas  been 

blind  their  dole  of  Jou,   dui 
deferred  this  year  on  account  of  the  in 
tbUity  of  the  investigators  to  examine  all 

thTh?rfa?en743  application  already  in  of 
whicn  atl  but  83  have  been  examined. 
ThS  83  comprise  the  sic*  blind,  and  the 
Settles  Department  will  *tatr  on  Mon- 

i  JUlLt°yekr  the  appropriation  was  $30,- 
0(fe  Thi^  year  the  amount  has  been  in- 
S?a-ed  by  IToOO.  It  is  expected  that  by 
July  1  there  will  be  more  applications  In 
which   case    each    will   receive   less    than 

^  $)!  the  appropriation  being  equally   di- 

!  VlMany  applicants  thinking  this  was  the 
1  day  STey  were  to  receive  their  donation* 
were  present  at  the  charities  pier,  at  the . 
foot  of  East  26th  st,  and  were  much  dis- 
appointed when  told  of  the  postponement 
of  the  date  of  payment.  ^* 


TEACHING  THE  BUND. 


Wonderful    Success    Attained    by    a 
Doctor  in  Vienna. 

An  interesting  case  was  brought  (he 
other  day  before  a  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Physicians  at  Vienna.  Director  Heller. 
of  the  Vienna  Blind  institution,  introduced 
a  boy  of  7  years,  blind  from  his  birth, 
whom  by  his  system  he  had  taught  in  four- 
teen months  to  read,  to  distinguish  colors, 
forms  and  objects,  to  localize  and  to  dis- 
tinguish them  without  previous  touch,  eith- 
er by  day  or  artificial  light,  and  at  con- 
tinually increasing  distances.  The  profes- 
sor, who  has  had  thirty  years'  experience 
with  the  deaf,  dumb  and  bliud,  came  long 
ago  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  former 
have  perfectly  formed  ears  they  can  hear, 
but  the  connection  with  the  brain  fails. 
Dr.  Heller,  therefore,  endeavored  to  arouse 
thought  in  connection  with  a  subject  and 
has  made  seventy-two  such  children  hear 
and  speak.  The  success  with  the  deaf  and 
dumb  encouraged  him  to  do  something  for 
the  blind  whose  eyes  are  perfectly  formed 
and  who  suffer  from  physical  blindness. 
Three  years  ago,  two  boys,  brothers,  aged 
4  and  5.  born  blind,  wore  brought  to  him 
from  Hungary  for  preparation  for  the 
blind  school.  Professor  Fuchs,  one  of 
the  leading  oculists  of  Vienna,  to  whom 
the  boys  were  taken  for  examination,  pro- 
nounced both  to  be  blind  with  perfectly 
formed  eyes— a  case,  therefore,  of  physical 
blindness. 

The  method  adopted  by  Dr.  Heller  is  to 
place  the  patient  in  a  perfectly  dark  room, 
in  which  a  movable  illuminated  transpar- 
ent disc  is  placed.  The  child  thus  learns, 
after  long  and  tedious  labor,  the  differ- 
ence between  light  and  dark.  The  young- 
est was  soon  able  to  localize  the  disc,  and 
a  large  house  key  was  placed  in  his  hands 
that  he  might  feel  it.  This  was  later  fas- 
tened behind  the  canvas.  The  boy  said: 
"What  you  have  placed  in  the  light  is 
your  house  key."  The  next  object  that  he 
j  recognised  was  a  ball.  The  key  and  the 
i  ball  were  often  exchanged,  but  he  never 
i  failed  to  distinguish  them  correctly.  The 
director  then  hung  a  piece  of  red  glass  be- 
tween the  piano  lamp  and  the  disc,  when 
the  boy  said:  "To-night  there  is  another 
light."  It  was  explained  to  him  that  this 
was  red,  and  gradually  he  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish colors  with  great  precision.  Out- 
side the  darkened  room  he  was  still  per- 
fectly blind.  Geometrical  figures,  lines, 
circles,  triangles  were  drawn  upon  the 
sheet,  after  which  Heller  triumphantly  pro- 
ceeded to  letters  and  figures.  The  boy  now 
reads  with  his  eyes.  Gradually  the  instruc- 
tion was  extended  in  daylight.  After  eight 
months  Heller  brought  his  pupil  back  to 
Professor  Fuchs,  who  thought  there  must 
be  some  mistake,  that  the  boy  followed 
the  movements  of  the  chalk  upon  the 
board  with  his  ears,  or  listened  to  the  sig- 
nals of  his  teacher.  Director  Heller  beg- 
ged Professor  Fuchs  to  take  the  child  into 
another  room,  where,  out  of  sixty-four  ex- 
periments, he  only  failed  three  times. — 
London  Daily  Telegraph,  ^, 


~Br    }TY  FOR  THE  BLJ^LP. 
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bu    on  of  the  City's  Appropriation 
Gold  to  Begin  About  the 
Middle  of  July. 


Investigation  of  the  report  that  the  an- 
nual distribution  of  the  city's  bounty  to  the 
blind  poor  had  been  held  up  shows  that  this 
has  been  done  at  the  request  of  the  blind 
themselves.  'Heretofore  it  has  been  custom- 
ary to  pay  each  applicant  found  worthy  theii 
pittance  in  gold  within  three  months  aftei 
January  1  each  year.  But  this  spring  a  com- 
mittee of  blind  people,  having  the  best  in- 
terests of  their  fellow  afflicted  In  mind. 
waited  upon  the  Board  of  Charities  and  re- 
quested that  the  time  of  payment  be  ex- 
tended so  that  applications  could  be  re- 
ceived during  six  months  instead  of  three. 
This  has  been  to  the  benefit  of  many  and 
to  the  loss  of  none,  for  the  several  bor- 
oughs have  received  a  greater  number  of 
applicants   in   consequence. 

Brooklyn  this  year  will  have  $13,000  to 
be  distributed  as  soon  as  the  lists  are  pre-, 
pared.  Already  338  applications  have  been 
approved  by  Charities  Commissioner  Goet- 
ting  from  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  and  Clerk 
Michael  A.  McCarty,  who  has  charge  of  this 
work,  believer,  that  by  July  1  the  number 
will  reach  350.  On  this  basis  each  applicant 
will  receive  about  $40  as  against  $50  when 
the  number  was  limited  through  time,  so 
that  while  each  worthy  blind  person  may 
receive  a  few  dollars  less  a  greater  number 
will  be  benefited. 

Every  blind  person  in  needy  circumstances 
is  entitled  to  a  share  in  this  annual  distribu- 
tion. Application  must  be  made  to  Charities 
Commissioner  Goetting  and  each  case  is  in- 
vestigated by  Clerk  McCarty.  He  has  already 
made  about  475  investigations,  and  every 
name  that  goes  on  the  list  is  worthy  of  the 
city's  bounty.  A  number  of  applications  have 
been  made,  however,  from  persons  eminently 
able  to  lake  care  of  themselves,  and  they  are 
as  indignant  over  being  refused  as  the  reall? 
poor  are  happy  over  being  approved.  Each 
.applicant  must  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions, which  form  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment: 

All  questions  must  be  answered  in  full,  and 
the  recommendations  must  be  signed  by  two 
respectable  and  responsible  citizens.  Unless 
the  application  be  signed  in  full  the  same  will 
be  rejected.  Name,  age,  where  born,  resi- 
dence, condition,  how  long  resident  in  the 
City  of  New  York?  Are  you  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States?  Was  your  father  or  husband 
a  citizen?  Graduate  of  what  institution? 
How  many  children,  and  their  ages?  How 
many  children  depending  on  you?  Interested 
in  what  business?  Value  of  money  in  any 
savings  bank?  Value  of  real  or  personal  es- 
tate? Any  income  from  any  source  what- 
ever? How  many  years  have  you  received 
this  donation  from  the  city?  Have  you  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  city,  and  how  long?  How 
long  have  you  been  blind?  Were  you  ever  In 
the  almshouse  or  any  other  public  institution 
of  the  city?  If  ever  in  private  institutions, 
how7  long  since?     Are  vou  a  hnnsAVooMi-i 
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Date. 


MADE    SEVEN    ATTEMPTS. 


■ 


Dlind  Lonii  Minicus  Was  Determined 
to  End  His  Life. 

NEW  YORK,  June  18—  Louis  Minicus, 
who  conducted  a  saloon  at  the  corner 
of  1st  av  and  24th  st.  lies  dead  In  his 
home  at  403  East  24th  st. 

His  seventh  .  atteniDt  at  suicide  was 
successful.  He  has  been  blind  for  six 
years,  and  regularly  once  each  year  1 
has  tried  to  end  his  life.  His  usual  meth- 
od has  been  by  the  use  of  Illuminating 
gas  and  his  life  has  been  saved  several 
times  by  a  narrow  margin. 

For  several  weeks  arrangements  n 
been  in  progress  for  the  marriage  of 
Minicus'  eldest  son,  which  was  to  take 
olace  next  Sunday. 

"  At  2  o'clock  this  morning  Minicus 
killed  himself  in  the  bathroom  by  in- 
haling gas  through  a  rubber  tube  that 
he  had  taken  from  the  kitchen  stove. 
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TUESDAY,    JUNE    18.    1901 


Miss  Belle  Hyman  of  Chicago,  who  has 
been  appointed  a  trustee  of  the  Illinois  In- 
dustrial Home  for  the  Blind  by  Governor 
Yates,  has  been  blind  since  the  age  of  four 
years,  but  Is  an  accomplished  musician  and 
linguist.  She  is  well  known  for  her  enthu- 
siastic efforts  to  benefit  the  poor  and  sight-  J 
less.  ' 

THE    BOSTON    HERALD - 
-WEDNESDAY.    JUNE    19.   M«- 

EXAMINING   THE    EYE. 

New  England  Opticians  Listen  to  an 
Address  by  Dr.  William  A.  Earle. 
An  interesting  talk  on  methods  of  ex- 
amining the  eye  was  given  before  the 
New  England  Association  of  Opticians 
last  night  at  Young's  by  William  A. 
Earle,  M.  D.  The  advantages  accruing 
to  an' optician  from  a  systematic  exam- 
ination were  outlined,  principally  In  as- 
suring himself  that  there  was  not  some- 
thins  more  than  refraction  errors  to  be 
corrected.  The  ability  to  discriminate 
between  eyes  that  glasses  will  almost 
certainly  relieve  and  cases  that  need 
something  more,  calling  for  the  services 
of  an  oculist,  are  not  merely  just  to  the 
patient,  but,  in  the  long  run,  of  sound 
value  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

Continuing,  the  doctor  urged  that  in 
examining  eyes  a  fixed  order  of  tests 
should  be  adopted  and  invariably  fol- 
lowed as  assuring  a  reliable  record  in 
all  cases  The  history  of  the  case  comes 
necessarily  first,  and  then  there  should 
be  noted,  as  the  patient  sits  in  a  strong 
lleht  the  facial  and  more  obvious  ana- 
tomical characters  of  the  eye  and  Its 
surroundings.  In  the  dark  room,  which 
should  come  next,  the  minuter  lesions 
or  scars  of  former  lesions,  are  brought 
out'-  first  by  lateral  Illumination,  and 
then  bv  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  retlni- 
scooe  and  the  ophthalmometer  In  suc- 
cession each  instrument  confirming  and 
testing  results  from  the  others.. 

The  final  stages  of  Jthe  examination 
are  in  the  full  light,  when  the  tonicity 
and  general  condition  of  the  eye  mus- 
cles are  determined.  All  these  steps 
were  pronounced  essential  to  a  proper- 
treatment  of  even  simple  errors  of  re- 
fraction, as  assuring  the  applicant  for 
relief  a  just  return  for  his  money. 

BOSTON_EVENlNG  TRANSCRIPT. 
WEDNESDAY.  JUNE   19.   1901 

TREATMENT    OF    THE    EYE 

This  Formed  the  Subject  of  an  Instructive 
Talk  Given  Before  New  England  Asso- 
ciation of  Opticians 

At  Young's  Hotel,  last  evening,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Opticians,  a  most  instructive  talk  on 
methods  of  examining  the  eye  was  given  by 
William  Earle,  M.  D.,  of  this  city.  About 
the  usual  number  of  members  was  present, 
over  whom  the  president,  C.  N.  Quimby, 
presided. 

Dr.  Earle  outlined  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing to  an  optician  from  a  systematic  ex- 
amination, principally  in  assuring  himself 
that  there  was  not  something  more  than 
refraction  errors  to  be  corrected.  The 
ability  to  discriminate  between  eyes  that 
glasses  will  almost  certainly  relieve  and 
cases  that  need  something  more,  calling  for 
the  services  of  an  oculist,  are  not  merely 
just  to  the  patient,  but,  In  the  long  run,  of 
sound  value  from  a  business  point  of  view. 
The  doctor  urged  that  In  examining  eyes 
a  fixed  order  of  tests  should  be  adopted  and 

invariably  followed,   as  assuring  a  reliable 

record  In  all  cases.    The  history  of  the  case 

comes     necessarily   first,   and     then     there 

should  be   noted,   as  the   patient   sits   in   a 

strong  light,   the  facial   and   more   obvious 

anatomical    characters   of   the    eye   and    its 

surroundings.      In    the    dark    room,    which 

should   come  next,   the   minuter  lesions,   or 

scars   of   former  lesions,    are   brought    out; 

first,   by  lateral   Illumination,   and   then   by 

the  opthalmoscope,  the  retiniscope  and  the 

ophthalomoter    In    succession,    each    instru- 
ment  confirming   and   testing  results   from 


the  others.  The  final  stages  of  the  exami- 
nation are  in  the  full  light,  when  the  tonici- 
ty and  general  condition  of  the  eye  mus- 
cles are  determined.  All  these  steps  were 
pronounced  essential  to  a  proper  treatment 
of  even  simple  errors  of  refraction,  as  as- 
suring the  applicant  for  relief  a  just  return 
for  his  money. 

On  hearing  of  the  completion  of  the 
"Voyage  of  Ithobal,"  the  following  letter 
was  sent  to  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  by  Sir  Henry 
M.  Stanley:  "What  most  appeals  to  my 
imagination  on  receiving  this  news  is  that 
sightless  as  you  are,  and  so  wofully 
afflicted,  you  should  have  been  able  to 
hold  the  image  of  the  scene  where  your 
bold  navigator  recounts  the  marvels  he  has 
beheld  and'  met,  and  retain  In  your  mem- 
ory the  names  of  the  headlands  and  other 
prominent  features  of  the  vast  continental 
coast,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  sound 
of  the  rhythm,  guide  your  artistic  verse 
so  daintily  and  unerringly  along  the  poetic 
course.  I  incline  to  trust  in  your  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  'Ithobal,'  but  what- 
ever they  may  turn  out  to  be,  when  we  all 
can  form  our  own  opinion  of  them.  I  per- 
sonally shall  never,  never  forget  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  poem  has  been 
produced,  nor  the  picture  of  the  blind  poet 
straining  his  faded  eyes  to  see  the  long 
ago  time,  the  hero's  exploits  and  his  an- 
tique chip,  the  marvels  of  the  unknown 
sea  and  land,  and  describing  all  In  such 
sweet  tones  and  vivid  words  as  they  came 
out  thronging  from  the  poet's  brain." 

—  The  vast  cavern  containing  a  large 
lake  inhabited  by  blind  fish,  and  whose  sub- 
terranean passages  are  filled  with  nature's 
handiwork,  recently  discovered  by  huruters 
eight  miles  west  of  Red  Bud,  111.,  was  ex- 
plored last  week.  An  attempt  was  made 
to  reach  the  north  end  of  the  cave,  but 
after  covering  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles 
the  explorers  had  to  return.  They  discov- 
ered huge  rooms  containing  stalactites, 
staglamltes  and  waterfalls.  Great  rocks 
that  have  been  carved  into  a  thousand  fan- 
tastic shapes  by  water  are  scattered  about 
the  cave.  Huge  and  beautiful  staglamltes 
extend  thirty  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
roof.  In  some  rooms  the  stalactites  alone 
are  to  be  seen;  they  hang  from  the  celling 
in  great  bunches.  There  are  narrow  pas- 
sages in  this  subterranean  wonder  that  are 
nearly  blocked  by  stalagmites  that  stand 
out  like  fungus  growth  on  each  side  of 
what  were  large  rooms. 


[Entered   at  the   Post  Office  in  Trenton  as  Second-class 

matter.] 
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A  FRENCH  DEAF  AND  BLIND  MUTE. 

jyTARIE  HEURT1N,  writes  a  French  correspon- 
■LYA  dent,  was  bom  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  Up 
to  the  time  when  she  was  ten  years  old,  she  was 
apparently  not  only  completely  idiotic,  but  also 
a  most  impossible  little  person,  who  lav  down  on 
the  ground  and  rolled  at  the  slightest  thing  which 
displeased  her  and  was  altogether  so  violent  that 
she  was  sent  away  from  two  instituions  for  deaf 
mutes  and  passed  on  to  the  nuns  at  Larnary  as  a 
perfect  little  savage  for  whom  it  was  quite  useless 
to  try  to  do  anything. 

These  devoted  sisters  first  tamed  the  little  shrew 
then  taught  her.  Marie  Huertin  had  brought 
away  with  her  a  little  knife,  which  she  seemed 
to  lo\e.  Sister  St.  Marguerite,  who  had  got  the 
child's  confidence  in  a  way,  took  away  the  knife, 
making  meanwhile  in  the  hand  of  the  little  <nri 
the  sign  which  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  lan<niao-e 
means  knife.  Then  the  knife  was  put  back  into 
her  hand  with  the  same  sign.  After  a  time  Ma- 
rie Huertin  began  to  comprehend  that  there  was 
a  connection  between  the  sign  and  the  object 
From  the,  knife  the  Sister  St.  Marguerite  went 
on  to  repeat  the  same  experience  with  the  fruits, 
the  little  girl  liked  best.  In  the  end  she  under- 
stood that  for  everything  there  was  some  particu- 
lar sign  by  which  it  could  be  designated. 

Her  idea  of  space  is  so  exact  that  she  can  walk 
directly  across  a  room  and  open  a  door  without 
confusion  or  hesitation.  Unconsciously  she  must 
measure    her   movements,    for   if  interrupted  she 


■WPP 


cs   hers   II  nuirt-lv.     To  Be  5Tcl  fo  her  is  some- 

ng  that  happens  to  you  when  you  have  "walk- 
great,  great  deal.  " 

Iarie    Huretin  lias  a  keen  sense  of  beauty  and 

intense  aesthetic  pleasure  in  beautiful  things. 

r  sense  of  touch  is  so  exquisitely  delicate  that 
can  enjoy  line  and  color  in  an  embroidery  or 

estry    by   simply  passing  her  hand  over  the 

i  gn . — Harper's  Ba  zar. 


FRIDAY,  Jine  7,  19»1. 
Tr.ip  to  tiiz   Blind.— The  annual   excursion 
id  connecUxl  with  tho  Mission to  we 
)utdoor  Blind    for   Glasgow   and   tho    \\est  of 

rday.  when  a  company 

lohlding  guides  and  friends,   proceeded 

0  T<, ,'  «n«r  Borunore.  chartered 

'orttho  occasion,   picking  up  Large  contingents 

inta  on  the  river  as  far  dovvn 

...  Prince's   Pier.     During  the  day,  Mr  W.   A. 

\rrol.  president  of  tho  mission,  visited  the  held 

1    a  few    words  of  welcome  to  all 

r  Archibald  Arrol,  who  has  lately 

icd  from  the  front,  gave  an  interesting  ac- 

-  ences  in  Sooth  Africa.    The 

ul.        These   picnics    were 

uted  nearly  a  quarter  of  a -century  ago. 

E     LEICESTER    DAILY    POST, 
RIDAY,    JUNE    7,    1901. 

LEICESTERSHIRE   INSTITUTION    FOR 
THE    BUND. 


A-SS'JAL       MEETING. 


Thj  42nd  annual  meeting  of  the  Leicester 
A?!oci%tiir.  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  cf 
the  Blind  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  un 
Thursday  afternoon,  the  Mayor  (Aid.  Lennard)  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.    Harris   presented   the    a-nnjal   report,    which 
showed  that  there  had  been  an  unusually     "large  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  legacies,  but  the  committee 
regretted  to  report  a  falling  off  iu  the  annual  sub- 
scnptionsi    They    appealed   for   more    subscriptions 
to  further  their"  efforts  to  enable  the  blind  to  sup- 
port themselves,   ard    prevent   them   from   being  a 
burden  to  their  friend:   or  the  public,  the  earnings 
of  the  blind   workers   having    to    be    supplemented 
considerably  out  of  the  subscriptions  and  moneys  re- 
ceived for  the  general  account.     The  total  receipts 
to   the   general   account   amounted    to   £4,262   I4s. 
lid-,  as  against  £1,018  7s.  6d.  last  year,  and  con-  | 
iisted  of: — Subscriptions,  £124  18s.  6d..  as  against 
£129  19s.  9d.  last  year;    donations,   £87  16s.   5d., 
as  against  £96  15s.  ;   and  legacies,  including  a  very 
munificent-    legacy    of    £4,000    from    Miss    Dalton, 
£4,050,  as  against  £791  12s    9d.  last  year.     Thus, 
it  will  be  seen  that  though  the  annual  subscriptions 
were  onJy  £124  18s.  6d.,  the  blind  workers  received 
£769  4s.,  as  against  £701   13s.   3d.  last  year.   The 
payments    included   £130   15s.    9jd.    given   to     the 
blind  workers  in  addition  to  their  actual  earnings ; 
£7  18s.  contributed  towards  the  cost  of  educating  I 
a  blind  youth  at  the  School  for  the  Blind-  at  Not- 
tingham.    Constant   employment    with   full    pay   at 
the  market  rate  of  the  town  was  provided     for  30 
blind  persons  (seventeen  men  and  thirteen  women)  in 
f.he  workshops   at  the   institution,   whilst  work  for 
shorter  periods  has  been   provided  for  other  blind 
persons.     Tools,  good  materials,  and  sighted  super- 
vision "were  also  provided.     The  work  done  included 
tne  manufacture  of  34,990  brushes,  making  or  re- 
pairing   12,782   baskets,    and   renewing    1,815    chair 
seats, "with  cane,   willow,  or  rushes.    This  showed 
a  considerable  increase   upon  the  amount  of  work 
<ione   last   year.     With    regard  to    the   retail   shop, 
the  committee  regretted  to  report  a  falling  off     in 
tne  business,    and  they  asked  for   further   support, 
and  new  customers  to  help     them  dispose  of   the 
goods  made  by  the  blind  workers.     The  trade  with 
other  institutions  for  the  blind  amounted  to  £156 
3:-.   5d  .   an   increase  on  that  of  last  year  of  £119 
Is.  lljd.     The  home-teaching  branch  was  still  ear- 
ned on  by  Mrs.    Hobson,   Mrs.  T.   Howard  Lloyd, 
Miss  M.  A.   Hull,  Miss  E.  Wartnaby,  Miss  C  M. 
Harris,  and  Miss  B.  S.  Harris,  with  the  help  of    a 
Hghred  Bible  woman.    One  thousand  six     hundred 
and  thirty-three  visits  had  been  made  by  the  Bible 
woman   to   blind  people   in   the   town   and  county, 
and  the   number  of   persons  to  whom  these  visits 
were  made,  and  whose  wenare  was  looked  after  by 
the    association,      was      190.     During    the   summei 
months,  87  blind  people  were  taken  out  for  drives 
in  the  country.     In  the  library  about  880  books  and 
magazines  had  been  circulated  during  the  year    i>.s 
against   720   last  year.     The   library   contained  "963 
volumes,  but  further  additions  were  needed.     Owin» 


to  the  receipt  of  the  late  Miss  DaJton's  legacy  of 
£4,000,  the  mortgage  debt  on  the  building  had  been 
cleared  off. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  Mr.  Harris 
said  he  considered  it  satisfactory 

Mr.  H.  T  Chambers,  in  seconding,  said  they  could 
now  congratulate  themselves  upon  the  fact  that  they 
were  out  of  debt.  There  had  been  a  very  heavy  debt 
on  the  building,  which  had  been  an  incubus  to  them 
for  many  years  past,  but  through  the  legacy  which  Miss 
Dalton  left  them  they  wtre  able  to  clear  it  off.  The 
prinnciple  of  the  institution  was  to  help  tho  blind 
to  help  themselves,  and  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  possible  to  provide  work  for  them,  and  pay 
them  for  their  services  The  institution  had  never 
received  the  support  of  the  general  public  in  the  manner 
4  deserved,  bub  he  hoped  in  future  tfc.«  work  would 

be   brought  more   prominently  to  their  notice.       He 
|  thanied    the   Jadies   for   their  kind   attention   to   the 
I  !"    xv  p?or-      T"*2?  worke^  bard,  and  had  alwavs  been 
>  t0J£e  forefront  in  cases  of  need  and  sickness. 
The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Walker  proposed,   and  Aid.  Windley  seconded, 
that  the  Marquis  of  Granby  be  elected  president,  and 
this  was  carried  unanimously.— The  Mayor  then'  pro- 
posed:   "That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given,  to 
the  committee,  treasurer,  hon.  secretary,  and  the  hou 
medical  officer,  for  their  services  during  the  past  year' 
and  that  the  following  gentlemen  be  the  committee  for 
the  ensuing  year:   Messrs.  H.  T.  Chamibsrs    J    St    T 
Clarke,  J    Coy,  Wilfred  H.  Ellis,  J.  B-   Everard,  S.' 
Lams,  W.  Hams,  G.  Hull,   W.   Stanyon,   W.   Scul- 
thorpe  G.  F.  Stevenson,  W.  N.  Toller,  J.  W.  Wartnaby 
and  Aid.  Windley  and1  Aid.  Wood."      These  gentlemen 
■were  oJl  well  known,   and  thoroughly  rcpresewtativr 
and  when  they  sav  in  the  report  that  in  addition  to 
ihem    they  had  a  considerable  number  of  ladies  who 
gave  their  time  to  the  wcrk,  they  were  sure  it  was  bein<* 
done  in  tae  right  way.      He  was  sure  the  blind  people 
appreciated  their  services,  and  thanked  them  from  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts.    The  report  presented  that  dny 
was  the  42nd,  ;nd  a  great  deal  Had  been  done  since  the 
time  the  society  was  formed  for  the  general  welfare 
or  tne  band       When  new  societies  were  started    there 
was  generallv  a  deal  of  enthusiasm,  but  the  newness 
soon  wore  off.  and  the  supporters  gradually  fell  away 
But  he  was     reminded     that     those       who       started 
the  institution  were  still  with  them,  doing  good  work 
m  a  quiet,  unostentatious  way.     The  society  was  not 
known  enougn.  and  in  consequence  it  had  not  received 
general  recognition.    The  great  feature  of  the  society's 
work  was,   as  Mr.  Chambers  put  it,  to  help  the  blind 
to  help  themselves,  and  that,  he  considered,  was  much 
better   than    charity.     It  was    much    better,    too,    for 
the  blind,     opeaking  of  the    summer  months,  when 
the  blind  are  taken  out  for  drives,   he  was  sure  they 
bad    only   to    make    it   more   widely    known    to    have 
plenty    of    offers   to    entertain   them.      The   Mayoress 
had  made  arrangements  to  have  the  people  over   at 
*er  house  m  the  country  this   year.     It  was  a  great 
blessing:    to  take  the  blind  out,   and  bring  them    as 
^fre,  jn  touch  with  nature,  for,   if  they  could  'not 
see  the  flowers,  they  could  smell  and  feel  them      In 
conclusion,    he   wished    the    Wycliffe   and    their     own 
society    would    amalgamate   together    a   little     for    it 
might  help  them  both.— Mrs.   Rust  having  seconded 
the  motion  wa«   carried.  ' 

Dr.  Clarke   then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Mayor  for  presiding,  Mr.  O.  B.  Stanion  seconding  — 
Aid.  Windley  supported,  and  the  motion  was  carried 
—A  collection  was  made  for  the   sick     blind      and 
realised  £2  0s.  6d. 


THE  SCOTSMEN 
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KDINBUH&H,  Satubdat,  June  8,  1901. 

EDUC'iflO*    OF    THE     15L1ND     (SCOTLAND!     i>ILL. — A 

Bill  to  amend  the  law  in  regard  to  the.  Education  of 
the  Blind  n  Scotland  has  been  prepared  and  brought 
in  by  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwc ...  r  Baird,  Mr  Shaw 
Stewart,  Lord  Balcarras,  ami  Mr  Tennant.  A 
memorandum  attached  to  the  Bill  says: — Tho  ol 
of  this  Bill  is  I"  empower  Parish  arid  Bu*^li  OoUftejls 
in  Scotland  to  f  ntinui'  the  edui  trial 

ftfl         l    ittttg  Kin  I 
by  eon     ffil       9fl  them  UlQ       ■    ■■  powfirt  <  hool 

Board*  at  present  exercise,  under  tht  Aol  oi  1890,  up 

•  age  of  "1 '"" 

term    ■  induetri  d    I  "ajnin  i  iftcude 

instrumental  mu3  c,  which  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
i  blind,  and  other  suitable  occupations. 


Town 


Paper 


Date 


Sam  Bemis,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H 
R.  Bemis,  arrived  home  Friday  t, 
spend  his  vacation  from  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum  at  Berkeley. 
Sam  is  afflicted  with  deafness  and 
dumbness,  but  is  of  a  genial  dispo- 
sition and  clothed  in  his  military  urv- 
form  is  quite  a  handsome  looking 
young  fellow. 


THE  TEEDS  MERCURY, 

SATURDAY,   JUNE   8,    1901. 
ALL  ABOUT  THE  BLIND. 

If  the  war  is  not  over,  most  of  the  interest  taken  in  it 
by  the  fioklo  crowd  seems  to  have  died  out.      As  the  latel 
J.  K.  Stephen  would  nave  said,  even  the  Rudyard  has 
ceased  his  Kipling'.      Under  these  circumstances,  editors  | 
in  search  of  interesting  oopy  might  do  worse  than  send  a 
shorthand  reporter  to  the  nearest  blind  institution,  and 
get  one  of  the  blind  workers  or  teachers  to  dictate  the 
first  article  in  the  current  number  of  "  Progress."      It  is 
entitled,  "Mow  Braille  Books  are  Made."       It  is  Well 
written,'  and    most   interesting.        Of    course,    the   first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  choose  the  book.      Until  the  blind 
have  all  the  good  books  put  into  Braille,   they  do  not 
want  second  or  third  rafe  or  ephemeral  literature.     Hav- 
ing decided  upon  the  book,  the  next  question  is  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  likely  that  a  large  number  of  copies 
or  only  a  few  are  likely  to  be  wanted.       It  the  latter, 
the  blind  scribes  employed  by  the  association  write  out 
the  number  of  copies  required.      If  the  book  is  a  standard 
work,  and  likely  to  be  in  large  and  continuous  request, 
it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  blind  stereotyper.       In 
cither  case,  however,  a  first  oopy  in  manuscript  has  to  be 
produced,  and  this  is  done  in  one  of  two  ways.       Some 
■  sighted   person   dictates    the    printed   copy   to   a    blind 
1  scribe,  or,  as  is  most  generally  the  case,  a  sighted  volun- 
teer undertakes  the  task.       When  finished,   the  manu- 
script is  most  carefully  corrected      How  little  correction 
is  sometimes  needed  proves  at  once  the  charming  sim- 
plicity of  Braille  and  the  care  exercised  by  these  sighted 
ladies  in  the  benevolent  work  they  undertake.      Not  long 
ago    Mr.   Boyle  sent  us  down  for  correction   the  first 
eighty-five  pages  of  the  sonnets  of  Milton  in  manuscript. 
From  beginning  to  end,  so  well  had  the  lady  scribe  done 
her  work,   only  two  very  slight  errors  had  been   com- 
.  mitted.       It  is  very  improbable  that  any  sighted  com- 
!  positor  would  have   got  through  the  same  amount  of 
work  in  ordinary  type  so   correctly.       One  advantage 
about  Braille  is  that  the  blind  would  just  as  soon  have  a 
manuscript  Braille  book,  in  the  excellent  way  in  which 
they  are  turned  out  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind 
Association,  as  a  stereotyped  volume.    Indeed,  there_are 
some  blind  students  who  prefer  the  MS.   copies.       If 
the  book  is  likely  to  have  a  comparatively  large  sale,  the 
blind  stereotyper  is  supplied  with  a  first  copy,  and  from 
it  he,  either  with  a  mallet  and  punch  or  with  a  machine 
invented  for  the  purpose,  produces  a  fao-simile  on  thin 
brass    plates.        Damped   sheets   of   paper   are  inserted 
between  these,  and  pressure  carefully  applied,  with  the 
result  that  when  dried  and  arranged  the  book  is  ready 
for  the  binder.       How  carefully  the  stereotyper  does 
his  work  may  be  judged  when  we  give  the  following 
fact :  — In  the  whole  of  the  four  volumes  of  the  Golden 
Treasury  Wordsworth  issued  by  the  association  as  one  of 
the  Armitage  Memorial  Series,  there  is  not  one  mistake 
per  volume. 

How    nobly   the  association   is   fulfilling     its     great 
founder's  intentions  is   shown  by  the  number  and  ex- 
cellence of   its   publications.     Month   after   month  and 
year  after  year  the  blind  are  being  supplied  with  tho 
best  literature.     In  the  present  number  of  "  Progress  " 
we  find  amongst  the  latest  publications  three  volumes  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Clarke's  ' '  Cookery  Recipes  "  as  taught  in 
the  National  Schools  of  Cookery.     In  addition,  there  are 
two  volumes  of  works  by  Dr.   Conan  Doyle  and   two 
volumea    of   Mr.    Anthony    Hope's   works.     Of  the  re- 
mainder   "  two    6hall   be   named    pre-eminently    dear," 
viz.,   a  couple    of  volumes    of    Shelley.       One    is    the 
Prometheus  Unbound,"   and   the  other  a  volume  of 
delightful  selections,  which  include  amongst  many  more, 
"Adonais,"  "  The  Skylark,"   "The  Cloud,"   "  The  Ode 
to  the  West  Wind,"  &o.     If  we  might  make  a  sugges- 
tion,  it   would  be  that   the  stereotyper     should     have 
standing  orders  to  leave  a  wider  space  between  the  end 
of  one  poem  or  chapter  and  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
In  our  opinion,  there  should  be  at  least  a  space  of  two 
inches.     Instead  of  this,  we  notice  in  "  Pickwick  "  that 
so  eager  has  been  the  desire  to  save  space  that  not  a 
single  line  is  left  to  help  the  reader's  finger  to  inform 
him  when  the  end  of  the  chapter  is  reached.      Similarly 
in    these    selections   from   Shelley,    "The  Ode    to    the 
West  "  ends  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.    Instead 
of  the  stereotyper  drawing  ai  lino  to  show  that  the  poem 
ends,   and  commencing   "  The  Skylark  "  at  the  top  of 
the  next  page,  he  jams  in  the  title  and  part  of  the  first 
stanza,  in  the  narrow  space  left  on  the  preceding  page. 
The  matter  is  a  trifling  one,  but  when  publishing  works 
that  the  blind  will  read  so  long  as  the  English  lamguage 
lasts,  it  is  important  to  do  the  work  in  the  very  best 
style  possible. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing  Braille  literature,  the 
association  has  published  two  volumes  of  a  primer  on 
singing  and  more  than  a  score  pieces  of  high-class  music. 
We  have  previously  expressed  our  opinion  about  the 
series  of  articles  entitled  "Life's  Little  Worries.' 
When  the  blind  are  also  imbecile,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  will  it  be  worth  while  to  copy  such  inane  trash 
from  ordinary  print  into  Braille. 

It  seems  that  some  ingenious  person  has  invented  a 
new  kind  of  Braille,  which  he  christens  "  Cambridge 
8-dot  Braille."  Why  Cambridge,  the  editor  of  "Pro- 
gress "  does  not  explain.  It  is  called  8-dot  because  the 
inventor !  (save  the  mark)  has  added  a  couple  of  dots 
to  the  6  dots  which  contain  the  whole  secret  of  Braille. 
We  do  not  know,  but  we  dare  aver,  that  the  inventor 
is  sighted,  and  therefore  reads  Braille  with  the  eye  and 
not  with  the  finger.  Does  he  imagine  that  Louis  Braille 
or  tho  late  Dr.  Armitage  overlooked  the  fact  that  more 
combinations  could  be  got  out  of  8  dots  than  were  pos- 
sible with,  6?  We  would  make  a  suggestion  to  this 
wonderful  inventor.  Why  stop  at  8  dots?  Let  him 
add  2  more  in  depth  and  3  in  width,  and  then  get  a 
senior  wrangler  to  tell  him  how  many  combinations  he 
can  get  out  of  a  25-dot  Braille?  If  the  inventor  had 
£20,000  to  spare  for  the  job,  he  could  not  get  the  blind 
to  give  his  system  even  a  trial.  The  blind  know  too 
well  whait  a  treasure  they  have  in  this  heaven-seDt 
system  to  trifle  with  it,  or  allow  others  to  do  so.  It  is 
from  this  sort  of  folly  that  the  blind  of  the  United 
States  are  suffering.  Sighted  managers  have  been 
allowed  to  impose  their  inventions  on  the  American 
blind,  with  the  resulting  ohaos  of  types,  from  which 
Dr.  Armitage  has  saved  the  blind  of  the  British  Empire. 
Dr.  Armitage  was  the  greatest  benefactor  the  blind 
have  ever  had.  His  gifts  to  them  were  great  anc 
varied,  but  the  greatest  of  all  was  the  bringing  of  Braillf 
to  England.  Its  introduction  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  sighted  managers  of  blind  institutions,  but  it  is  now 
universal,  and  the  blind  student  can  pursue  his  studies 
almost  as  easily  as  the  seeing.  The  general  reader,  too, 
amongst  the  blind  has  an  immense  choice  of  the  best 
literature  with  which  he  can  beguile  his  leisure  hours. 
In  running  over  the  volume  of  selections  from  Shelley 
mentioned  above,  when  we  came  across  the  well-known 
first  stanza  of  "  Adbnais,"  in  which  the  poet  laments  the 
death  of  Keats,  we  could  not  help  thinking  of  Dr. 
Armitage  when  we  passed  our  fingers  over  the  follow- 
ing lines,  viz.  :  — 

till  the  future  dares 

Forget  the  past,  his  fate  and  fame  shall  be 
An  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity. 
When  chill  October  comes  once  more,  it  will  be  ten 
years  6ince  a  cruel  accident  bereft  the  blind  of  their 
friend,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  decades  will  pass 
awaly  before  the  memory  of  Dr.  Armitage  ceases  to  be 
fresh  and  fragrant  amongst  the  blind.  A.  H, 
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LITERATURE  IN  BRAILLE  TYPE  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Sin, — Being  much  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  our  midst,    may  I  call    the    attention    of 
your    readers    to    the    great    need    there    is    for 
a     supply    of     suitable    literature    for    them.      I 
have    been    informed    that    in    London    there   is , 
a   circulating    library    in   Braille   type  for  the  uso 
of  our  less  fortunate  friends;  and  surely  in  such  a  , 
philanthropic  city  as  Bristol  this  want  should  not  be  ! 
allowed  to  exist  much  longer,  but  should  in  some 
degree  be  met.     The  blind  residents  out  of  London 
are  unable  to  pay  the  subscription  to  this  library,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  carriage,  which  in  case  of 
Braille  type  books  is  heavy. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

VIRGINIA  JAMES. 

4,  Buckingham  Vale,  Clifton,  June  7, 1901. 
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ECHO,     MONDAY,     JUNK     10      1901 
Fresh    Air"  and   Sea  Breezes  for 
Blind  and  Crippled  Girl5- 

Sir    __  The  touching  sad  cond.  .on  o! 
«£_' little  afflicted  prop  e.    o  oc ,  tonndm 

Ti    ^to'u£&*     5  scarcely 

"1"  x  them   are  confined   in 

realised.    Many  oi      >e »  are    w  to 

pain,  dirt,  coin,  "V"<>r  '.  i;neer  on  in 

*        .,   '     Uission      It  ia  situate  at  Clac- 

„h„"", -Sea .end  ta  so  fitted  up .as  to  meet 

the  requirements  of  these  suffering  little 

°  Thev  arc  aefli  down  all  through  the  fine 
w25/S  small  pities  of  about  twen ty, 
™  v  are  allowed  to  stay  a  fortnight 

«       in  very  needy  case-,  even  longer.   They 
S    "nKh  oared  for  by  kind  helpers  who 
a__         deep  svmpathy  with  Ihw  form  of 
,      1  S.    ■    Tliey   are  allowed   seaside 
ram  blw   on    the    beach   and   in    the   green 
fie       ami  't  is  truly  astonishing  the  ]0y  and 
delimit  thus  afforded,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Marked     improvement    even     bo     abort  » 
change     invariably     produces.      For    tne 
small    sum    of   ten    shillings    all    the    ex- 
Pen     sare  met  for  each  child    and  it  » 
truly  a  sensible  investment,  and  one  that 
affords  much  pleasure  to  the  donor      Sub- 
scriptions may  bo  forwarded  to  the  Irea- 
Znrer     I     \.'Bevan.   Esq..   54,   Lombard- 
5_£    rr  to  JOHN  A.  GROOM, 

Secretary  of  the  Watercress  and  Flower 

'  Girls    Christian  Mission. 
8,  Sekforde-street.   Cierkenwell,  E.G. 


M.    A.    P. 


Week  endino 
Junb  15,  1901. 


I 


C^I'tDerpolaL-fliincr 

TUESDAY.    JUNE     U,    1901. 

LIVERPOOL  CATH0L10  BLIND 
ASYLUM. 


Two  Morning  Concerts. 

A  morning  concert  will  take  place,  under  very  dis- 
tinguished patronage,  at  3.30  p.m.,  en  Wednesday,  June  19th, 
at  Stratford  House,  Stratford  Place,  W.,  by  kind  permission 
of  Mr.  Murray  Guthrie,  M.P.,  ou  behalf  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Nursing  Home,  265  Via  Nomentana,  Rome.  In 
response  to  frequent  appeals,  the  Anglo-American  Nursing 
Home  now  offers  to  those  whom  illness  overtakes  in  the 
course  of  their  Italian  travels,  suitable  and  comfortable  rooms 
with  the  very  best  trained  nursing,  and  also  provides  a  staff 
of  qualified  nurses  to  send  to  private  cases  throughout  Italy. 
There  are  also  free  beds  for  British  and  American  born 
tubjects  whose  lack  of  means  precludes  their  paying  any  fee. 

For  the  Barclay  Home. 

Last  week  was  one  of  the  busiest  I  have  ever  spent  in  my 
life,  or  I  should  certainly  not  have  forgotten  to  write — as  I 
intended — a  word  of  warm  praise  of  the  good  work  which  is 
being  done  by  the  Barclay  Home  for  Blind  and  Partially 
Blind  Girls,  and  to  refer  to  the  splendid  concert  which  is  bein°- 
given  in  its  interest  on  Thursday  afternoon  of  this  week,  at 
three  o'clock  at  Stafford  House.  I  can  now  only  hope  to  make 
amends  for  my  forgetfulness  by  urging  as  many  M.  A.  P. 
readers  as  possible  to  go  to  it.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  at 
the  Concert  Agency,  7a  Hanover  Street,  W.  Four  names 
taken  at  haphazard  from  the  programme  will  show  the  good 
things  provided:  Johannes  Wolff,  Maurice  Farkoa,  Martin 
Marvey,  and  Cyril  Maude. 


The  annual    meeting    of    the  committee  of  this 
institution    was    held    yesterday    at    the   School, 
I-Jrunswick-cnad.       The    Very    Re?.  Canon    Ken- 
nedy presided,  an!    there    ware    present    lie?.  J. 
E.    Clarkson,    Messrs.    J.    M.     Browne,    T.    L. 
Browne,    F.    Ligbtbound,  W.    E.    Taylor,  A.  L. 
Ooker,  and    Major   Oraan.      The  annual    report 
,1  th*t  tne  Dumber  cf  inm*ceJ  in  the  asylum  at 
the  end  of  tliu   y«r  was  189,  being   an    tneroase  of 
14  on  that  of   tiie  previous  year.      Of  tint  n amber 
107  were,  adults,  and    82  were    children  of    school 
asce.       The    repoit    further    mentioned    that    the 
Sisters  tried  to  keep  in    touch  with  the  oil  pupils 
who  left,  and  they  reported   that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  was  doing  fairly  well.     A  gieat  many 
vara  (tea  hnd    being    *l  is  a  rain. 

The  new-school  vlc  West  Dor'oy  was  neatly 
finished,  and  it  was  booed  that  it  would  bo 
for  uooupaUou  in  *  few  weeks.  File  usual 
examination  wus  held  by  his  Majesty's  Inspector 
uf  Iudoatii  d  Schools,  and  he  reported  that  the 
<inswe'in«  and  the  .itate  of  the  school  wete  highly 
satis  '1  ho    highest  education    Riant  had 

Ijeen  earned.  The  number  of  blind  children 
seeking  admission  wafl  not  so  tfreat  as  it  used  to 
L«»,  either  because  the  bulk  of  tbe-iCatholu:  blind 
childien  bad  already  benn  gathered  in,  and  the 
numbers  mi/lit  be  considered  notmal,  1 1  '.lie  lull 
was  a  teuipotatT  wis,  which  would  last  only  until 
the  new  the    com- 

mittee must  be  ready  fci  fane  bbe  situation,  and 
when  theyhad  got  rid  of  the  debt  inenrted  by  the 
new  luildinsr  they  could  look  torwatd  to  I  .lug 
able  to  take  cave  of  all  the  blind  children  that 
might  be  seut  r,o  them,  as  well  as  at  eueh  adults  as 
wished  to  hum  a  tiude.  The  Bill  -set iption  list 
continued  lamentably  small.  Surely  it  was  not 
too  mucn  t  ecpaot  that  it  should  be  at  least 
doubled,  considering  that  this  is  the  ouly  Catholic 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  m  England,  and  that  people 
wei  ■*  cry  diocese  m  tLe  country. 

Tli  •  i  ai  jrt  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  were 
re-elected. 


DUBLIN, 

the  rmm  timies, 


WEDNESDAY,    TONE    12,    1901. 


LOCAL  AND  DISTRICT. 


CONCERT  BY  THE  INMATES  OF  THE 
ASYLUM.  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Yesterday  afternoon  the  inmates  of  the 
!  National  Institution  and  Molyneux  Asylum  for  j 
the  Blind  gave  their  annual  recital  of  vocal  j 
arid  instrumental  music  in  the  Littou  Hall, 
Leeson  Park,  before  a  large  audience,comprising 
the  trustees,  subscribers,  and  friends  of  the 
institution.  The  conceit,  which  was  a  most 
successful  one,  reflecting  the  utmost  credit  on 
Miss  Marie  Jones,  I.S.M.,  the  musical  teacher 
of  the  institution,  consisted  of  part  songs, 
orchestral  items,  and  vocal  ana  instrumental 
solos.  The  Hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
flags  and  plants,  and  during  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  parts  of  the  pro- 
gramme, tea  was  most  kindly  provided  by  the 
Ladies'  Committee,  and  dispeesed  on  the  pretty 
verandan  in  the  grounds  of  the  asylum. 
The  unaccompanied  part  songs,  "  Divine 
Cecilia"  (YYebbe), and"  Oh,  hush  thee,  mybabio" 
(Sullivan), and  Smart's  beautiful  trio, "Rest  thee 
on  this  mossy  pillow,"  were  well  sung.  "  The 
Star  of  Bethlehem  "  (Adams),  given  with  great 
taste  by  Sarah  Duncan,  and  "The  Distant 
Shore  "  (Sullivan),  by  Fanny  Stephenson,  were 
amongst  the  most  successful  efforts.  Amongst 
the  instrumental  items  we  may  notice  a  very 
good  perfurmauce  of  Brahm's  Hungarian  Dincc, 
arranged  for  8  hands,in  which  precision  and  good 
time  were  manifested  throughout,  and  a  piano- 
forte solo,  "  Marche  des  Cyclopes"  (Dachs), 
capitally  played  by  Fanny  Stephenson.  The 
violin  class,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  E. 
Duffy  and  Miss  M.  Barclay,  acquitted  them- 
selves most  creditably  in  the  performance  of 
Giordani's  "  Caro  mio  Ben  "  ("Praise  ye  the 
Lord  "),  arranged  as  a  septett  for  violins,  piano, 
harp,  and   harmonium.       Daisy  Reynolds    de- 


lighted everyone  Dy  uer  unarming  playing  of 
"Andante"  (Gluck),  and  "Mota  Coiitinuo" 
(Bohm),  and  Alice  Sheperd  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended for  a  tasteful  rendering  of  "  Tendresse  " 
and  "  Mazourka  "  (Papini).  One  of  the  most 
interesting  items  on  the  programme  was  "  The 
Dublin  Fusiliers'  March,"  composed  and  ar- 
ranged for  two  violins,  piano,  and  harmonium, 
by  Jessie  Joyce,  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  in- 
stitution. This  bright  and  spirited  march  was 
splendidly  performed,  and  the  talented  com- 
poser is  much  to  be  congratulated  on  her  clever 
and  tuneful  composition.  A  plantation  song 
and  the  National  Anthem  terminated  the 
concert,  which  was  much  enjoyed  by  ail  who 
wero  present. 

ai, 


j  ^t   ) 


JUN  10  1901 


Apparently  the  attendant  at  the  Ber- 
keley Institute  for  the  Den£,  Dumb 
rnifl  „,ia?nf1-  wn0  liSnted  a  curette 
while  bathing  a  patient  in  alcohol  and 
burned  him  to  death,  is  not  alone  to 
blame  for  the  horrible  result  of  hi3 
carelessness.  Discipline  must  be  very 
slack  indeed  in  the  institution  if  an 
attendant  even  dared  to  light  a  cig- 
arette within  its  walls,  and  for  this  tne 
management  is  responsible.  __- — 


%r 


v    /CARDIFF.! 
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SOUTH   WALES   DAILY   NEWS, 
WEDNESDAY,   JUNE    12,    1901 

JARDIFF  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BUND. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

*lT»Aty+i,C0n?littee,'8     a«ention-  has    been 
SI"    *ne    fa.c*    t^  a  man  has  been  round 

Sffi.bStt!?,B5S.»cta!nltt  headed " For  the 

S,  PO"*«f  es  they  are  helping  the  above 
nstitu.e,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  salesman  has  no 
:onnection  with  us.— I  am,  &c  ,  i 

■  DAVID  A.  R.  JEFFREY,  Manager,      | 

THE   WESTERN  DAILY    PRESS. 


DAILY    K15WB,    FEIDAT 

JUNE    14,    1901. 

3}fJi  RELIEVING  THE  BUND. 

Si  SLHSi *of tod.  compelled  the  coan»tt~  to 

53%  r?A^tr.?trP«,'p 

eyes  to  6^  V   , ,     h      ■  y — b*iU  reftue 

none  lor  then  b,  on  ■  Jf       _       h 

how  ^finitely  bettor)  of  it. 





BRISTOI*     THURSDAY,     JUNE    13? 
CORRESPONDENCE, 


ANTi-HnKBUG.-rAs  the  letter  is  of  a  personal  character 
'  the  signature  of  the  writer  should  be  appended  for 

publication. 
**E.  F."— Near  Bridport,  December  10, 1881. 

TO   THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  WESTERN  DAILY.   PRES3 


LITERATURE   IN  BRAILLE   TYPE   FOR 
THE    BLIND. 

Sis, — It  may  interest  your  correspondent  vvbo 
wrote  under  the  above  heading  ia  your  issue  of 
the  Sth  inst.  to  know  that  this  association  had 
for  some  time  had  under  consideration  a  scheme 
for  providing  the  blind  of  the  three  kingdoms — and 
perhaps  later  those  of  the  colonies — with  a  free 
circulating  library.  The  final  arrangements  neces- 
sarily occupy  considerable  time,  though  they  ara 
now  wearing  completion. 

The  plan  this  association  proposes  to  follow  is  to 
send  a  large  hamper  of  Braille  books  to  different 
provincial  towns,  where,  through  the  medium  of  free 
libraries,  local  societies,  and  the  like,  they  will  ba 
distributed  among  the  blind.  When  the  books  have 
been  read  they  will  be  returned  to  London  and  a 
fresh  supply  forwarded. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  liberally  support 
the  association  in  its  endeavours  to  bring  happiness 
to  a  class  so  debarred  from  one  of  the  luxuries  that 
seeing  people  enjoy,  and,  in  so  doing,  give  employ- 
ment to  a  large  number  of  deserving  blind  people  ia 
copying  the  books. 

I  am,'Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

ARTHUR  W.  BOYLE, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  33,  Cam* 
bridge  Square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 


Sir, — T  have  only  just  seen  a  letter  published  in 
the  WestemDaily  Press  bewailing  the  want  in  Bristol 
of  a  lending  library  of  books  printed  in  Braille 
raised  type  for  the  use  of  blind  people.  I  shall  ba 
obliged  if  you  will  give  me  this  opportunity  of 
making  it  known  that  there  is,  and  has  been  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  such  a  library  in  connection  with 
the  Society  for  Home  Teaching  and  Industrial 
Employment  of  the  Blind,  at  65a,  Park  Street, 
Bristol.  We  have  the  Gospels  and  over  200  volumes 
of  religious  and  lecular  works,  including  Shakspere, 

Kingsley.Stanley.Longfellow.Tennysou.biographieai 
&c,  and  are  yearly  adding  to  them 
Yours  truly. 

HON.  LIBRARIAN 
To  the  Association  for  the  Home  Teaching 
of  the  Blind. 
June  12, 1901. 


HEALING  A  BLIND  MAN. 


Millionaire   Rcuss1  Proxy  Says 
That  He  Can  See. 


nr  oabe  or  a  womah  eealee. 


flan  or  Whose  Eyes  Many  Experl- 
mcnts  Were  Made  Ilccevertns:  Ilia 
gin lit-O^a ached  When  Miss  Church- 
ill Q£ered  to  Cure  liliu— Sow  Able 
to  WaiU  Witheet   Gifiide. 

John  F,  Martin,  helpless  and  blind, 
en  whose  eyes  those  who  hoped  tiny 
could  core  Charles  Broadway  Rouss 
first  espeilnic-iited,  Bays  ho  can  sec. 
According  to  Martin,  Mr.  Rousa  heard 
the  other  day  that  his  eight  was  being 
restored,  and  he  sent  his  coachman  to 
the  little  room  at  192  Elizabeth  street 
in  New  York  occupied  by  Martin  to  in- 
quire if  the  reports  were  true. 

Martin  has  been  blind  for  14  years. 
Charles  Broadway  Rouss  has  walked 
In  darkness  more  years  than  that. 
Martin  is  poor,  but  Mr.  Rouss  is  rich- 
rich  enough  to  offer  $1,000,000  to  any 
ene  who  will  restore  his  sight.  It  was 
that  offer  that  brought  Martin  and  Mr. 
Rouss  together.  Thousands  rushed  to 
the  rich  man  with  suggestions  and  of- 
fers of  healing.  He  hired  John  Martin, 
the  drug  clerk,  to  take  his  medicine  for 
him, 

♦•If  you  cure  Martin,"  he  said,  "I  will 
Jet  you  try  it  on  me," 

April  6,  1800,  Martin  began  to  take 
the  medicine  for  Mr.  Rouss,  He  sub- 
mitted himself  to  every  sort  of  torture. 
His  eyes  were  taken  out  and  scraped. 
They  were  rubbed  with  fiery  liquids. 
Nikola  Tesla  submitted  him  to  100,000 
volts  of  electricity.  The  only  result  was 
that  the  blmd  man  lay  unconscious  for 
an  hour. 

There  came  quacks,  fakirs  and  real 
Scientists,  Among  the  scientists  were 
Pomeroy,  Knapp,  Agnew.  Bohn,  Mit- 
tendorf,  Janewuy.  Professor  W,  G. 
Morton  and  Professor  Edson,  and  still 
Martin  could  not  see,  Treatment  of  so 
many  kinds  ruined  his  health.  Acids 
Kte  his  stomach  through.  His  strength 
left  him.  When  Mr.  Rouss  gave  up 
hope  of  recovering  his  sight,  he  had  no 
more  need  of  Martin's  services. 


Martin,  destitute,  on  Feb.  14  last  was 

ring  with  friend*  In  Brooklyn.     Miss 

da  A,  Churchill  of  New  York  heard 

his  plight  and  sought  him  out.    Miss 

urohlll  professes  ever  since  girlhood 

have  possessod  a  wonderful  power 

healing,   a   natural  gift   to  restore 

alth  and  to  cure  infirmities  by  the 

ing  on  of  hands. 

It  Is  a  God  given  thing  that  I  pos- 
se," she  said  recently  to  a  New  York 
orld  reporter.  "I  never  cared  to 
unt  It  in  the  faces  of  people,  but  I 
ve  enred  many." 

nd  then  the  reporter  weut  to  see 
irtin  to  learn  what  truth  there  was 
the  claim  of  this  frank  faced,  gray 
d  woman  of  30  to  the  power  to  heal 
the  laying  on  of  hands. 
When  she  came  to  me  and  said  she 
uld  cure  me,  I  laughed,''  6aid  Mar- 
"I  did  not  believe  her.    'What  are 
going  to  give  me?'  I  asked.    'Noth- 
she  said,  but  that  night  she  strok- 
my  eyes  for  an  hour.    I  felt  the  inys- 
power  from  her  linger  tips.    I  have 
n  getting  better.    At  first  my  eyes 
ed  a  good  deal.    One  day  I  found  I 
id  see  houses.     Then  people  walk- 
were  visible.     And  the  next  day  I 
v  an  automobile  for  the  first  time  in 
life.    It  was  a  great  joy. 
She  is  taking  no  pay  and  has  no 
ecment  with  me.     Mr.   Rouss  has 
hdrawn    his   offer,    so   she    is   not 
king  for  that.    She  is  not  rich.    She 
ks  hard  for  her  salary.    But  she  is 
Ing  for  this  little  room  for  me.    She 
s  it  out  of  the  kindness  of  her  heart. 
Ul  the  others  were  working  for  Mr, 
iss'  millions.  They  tried  to  bribe  me 
getting  well.     This  little  woman 
me  that  she  does  it  for  the  sake  of 
ist.    She  is  slowly  regenerating  me, 
y  and  soul,  and  it  will  not  be  long,  1 
sure,  before  I  am  a  well  man. 
lie  on  my  couch  for  an  hour  at 
while  she  rubs  my  eyes  and  talks 
ne.    I  go  to  sleep  at  once  and  wake 
oshed.    She  sajs  she  is  simply  help- 
nature  help  itself.    Every  dry  I  can 
better.    I  walked  over  to  Brooklyn 
tiout  any  ga'de  the  other  day." 

proof  of  his  statement  Martin 
ited  correctly  the  number  of  fingers 
up  before  him  and  went  through 
Mkfiimple  tests  successfully. 

Uke,  Uwh' 
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niM  19,  1901 


:ommendations  of  Superintendent 

Driggs  Ratified. 

hree  Ogden  members  of     the  state 

ool   for  the   deaf,   dumb   and   blind, 

t  to  Salt  Lake  yesterday-aild  met 

i    two   Salt   Lake   members   fof   the 

pose  of  ratifying  the  appointments 

eachers  for  the  ensuing  Meai*    The 

ies  r*commeade<abykSuQg«nJpndent 

?gs/\ere  approyld.R  TJfflfe/uiclude 

folowine     re-aifcoimrnients:      Miss 

End    Mijfl      tVHakn.      The     new 

nets  afle   J^./ljenne   of   Michigan, 

Massachusetts,    Mrs. 

wcky,  Miss  Maughan  of 

in,  WtfFjohl   P.    Bush   of     Ogden. 

Maughan  \lill  teach  domestic  sci- 

Mr.   Bush\has  been  boys'   over- 

at    the    institution    for     the    past 

r  and  his  appointment  is  a  promo- 

The  checking  up  of  the  property 

he  school  has  been  completed  and 

school    turned  over     to   the   board 

the   new     superintendent     by  ex- 

erintendent  Metcalfe. 


Town 
Paper 
Date 


,?0N    1  1    1?ffl 


Wirt  Allen  Inqu$ 


Tonight 


Inquiry  Into  the  Death  of  the  Infortun 
ate  Deaf  Mute  Ordered 


After  Conference. 


At.  a  result  of  a  conference  with  Dis- 1  tif  was  admitted  to  t lie  grounds  where 


trici  .'Attorney^AIIen,  Coroner  Mehr- 
nian  and*F  Health  Officer  Rowell,  an 
inquest  will  be  held  this  evening  in  the 
case  off  Wirt  Allen  who  met  his  death 
las.'  Saturday  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blynj. 

The  inquiry  wul  be  held  at -8  o'clock 
at  the  branch  morgue. 
,  j  Today  Deputy  Coroner  J.  E.  Streigh- 


Town 
Paper 
Date 


JUN  12  1901 

Sacramento,  Cai. 


♦  »  «■ 


)'e  sunpoenaed  William  Hoffman, Super- 
intendent Wilkinson,  Heniy  Taber, 
Frank  Ryan,  Miss  Mary  J.  Wiseman. 
Elenry  Allen,  the  father  of  the  bov  and 
Joe  Giaribaldi  have  been  notified  by 
telegraph  to  attend  the  inquest. 

The    witnesses    will    be    fumigated 
and  temporarily  released  from  qua^ 
tine. 


Paper 
Date 


Ehc 


The   agonizing   death   of   little   Wirt  | 
'Allen  at  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  In-  ; 
ytitute  at  Berkeley  may  by  the  law  be  ! 
charged  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  cig- 
nrette-smoking      attendant.    But      the 
*jlood  of  that  poor  boy  is  on  other  souls. 
The  crime  of  hie  murder — for  it   was 
nothing  less — is  upon  men  high  in  offi- 
cial position  who  have  made  this  and 
similar    institutions    houses   of    refuge 
and  of     patronage   for     political  pets, 
whose   only   claim   in   many   instances 
/.as  been  that  they  have  served  the  po- 
litical fortunes  of  some  man  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State. 

Pitiful  as  was  the  fate  of  this  poor 
little  fellow,  his  death  will  not  have 
been  profitless  if  it  shall  be  the  means 
by  which  his  companions  and  those 
who  are  hereafter  to  be  inmates  of 
this  and  similar  institutions  shall  be 
accorded  more  just  and  more  humane 
treatment. 

Neither  shall  he  have  died  in  vain  if 
his  death  shall  be  th^  means  of  inau- 
gurating a  reform  by  which  institution? 
of  this  kind  shall  hereafter  be  placed 
in  the  care  of  able,  conscientious  ar  d 
humane  men  and  not  thrown  around  as 
pie  for  political  Hessians. 


it  will  be  a  pity  if  some  way  can- 
not be  found  to  punish  Hoffman,  the 
man  whose  brutal  ignorance  and  care- 
lessness caused  the  roasting  to  death 
of  a  little  boy  at  the  Blind  asylum  last 
week.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how 
any  man  possessed  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence and  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
ordinary  faculties  could  have  done 
such  a  thing  as  to  have  ignited  a  pool 
of  alcohol  on  the  floor  and  then  de- 
liberately commenced  spraying  the 
same  volatile  and  inflammable  fluid 
upon  the  body  of  his  little  victim. 
He  ought  to  be  taught  an  even  more 


severe  lesson  than  he  has  received 


vy 


- 
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LIBRARY  BLIND  GLASS. 


READING  TO  THE  BLIND  CLASS. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cincinnati 
Liberal  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  is 
composed  of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Goss,  Mrs. 
Dr.  C.  R.  Holmes,  Mr.  Hodges,  Mrs.  James 


A.  S.  Gray  and  Miss  Georgia  Trader,  Secre- 
tary, recently  arranged  for  three  regular 
reading  classes  for  the  blind  each  week, 
which  are  as  follows:  Monday,  at  8  p.  m., 


a  class  In  French  history,  conducted  by 
MrM.  S.  H.  Goldenson;  Friday,  at  8  p.  m.,  a 
class  in  which  Mrs.  James  A.  S.  Gray  reads 
the  master  pieces  of  English  literature,  and 
Saturday  afternoons  at  3  o'clock  Mr.  M.  A. 
Jameson  reads  the  current  periodicals. 

The  accompanying  photograph  was  taken 
while  Mrs.  Gray  was  reading  to  her  class 
in  English  literature. 

-Besides  the  regular  weekly  classes  a 
special  reading  is  given  once  a  month,  at 
which  volunteers  read  selections.  Among 
those  who  have  read  at  the  special  monthly 
readings  are  John  Uri  Lloyd  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward S.  Ebbert. 

There  are  about  400  Mind  persons  in  and 
about  Cincinnati.  The  Library  Society  haa 
the  addresses  of  about  180  of  these  and 
sends  notices  to  them  of  the  times  and  sub- 
jects of  the  special  readings.  The  society 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  names  and 
addresses  of  any  not  yet  on  their  list  sent 
them. 

The  society  has  a  room  in  the  Public 
Library  Building  especially  fitted  up  for  the 
use  of  the  blind.  In  It  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  books  in  each  of  the  three  sys- 
tems in  use  by  the  blind— the  "point  sys- 
tem," the  "line  letter"  system  and  the 
"moon"  system.  The  point  system  is  com- 
posed of  differently  arranged  groups  of 
small  points,  the  other  two  systems;  are- 
different  styles  of  raised  letter  and  are  used 
more  by  those  who  had'  lost  their  sight  lata 
in  life. 

The  society  is  going  to  have,  in  the  near 
future,  classes  under  the  charge  of  specially 
trained  teachers  in  which  the  use  of  the 
above  systems  will  be  taught.  Several  who 
now  attend  the  regular  reading  classes  have 
graduated  at  the  Ohio  State  University 
School  for  the  Blind. 


•  3 


The  Blind  Smoker'*  Cl«ar 

We  are  often  told  that  a  man  who   s 
smoking  in  the  dark  would  be >  unable 
to  tell  whether  his  cigar  were  alight  or 
no  unless  he  could  see  the  red  gowaj 
the  end  of  It.    So,  too,  a  man  vdth  hit, 
eyes  shut  would  have  great  difficulty 
in   telling   whether  he   were   drinking 
port  or  sherry.    Now,  as  1  have  been, 
blind  for  upward  of  30  years  I .ar* i  un-, 
luckily    somewhat   fairly    qualified   to 
contest  the  validity  of  this  statement. 
I  was  a  smoker  for  20  years  before  my  J 
infirmity    crept    upon    me,   and   I    am 
smoking  even  now  as  I  dictate  this  let- 
ter.   In   fact,   I   have  smoked  all  my 

life 

To  say  that  1  do  not  know  whether 
my  cigar  Is  alight  or  no  because  I  can- 
not see   either  the  smoke  or  the  red 
Sow  at  the  end  of  the  weed  Is  simply 
absurd.  The  taste  alone  is  sufficient  to 
S  me  accurately.  The  one  Is  Infin itely 
pleasurable  and  flavorable  and  the  oth- 
„  exceedingly  disagreeable  and  objec- 
tionable.  Tongue,  palate  and  odor  are 
incontrovertible  testifiers    I  grant  that 
the  pleasure  of  smoking  is  lessened  by 
the  absence  of  the  sight  of  the  smoke 
but  only  slightly,  and  to  assert  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  smoking  or 
not  is  as  much  as  to  say  I  do  not  know 


not  is  as  muni  »c  -~  — .,   - 

whether  I  am  standing  on  my  head  or 

my  beels.-Saturday  Review.  ^~* 


BOSTON   EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 
SATURDAY,   JUNE   22,    1901 

(421 )     Can  anyone   tell  me  the   name   of 

the    author    of    this    poem,    popular    as    a 
song  about  fifty  years  ago?  A.  M.   P. 

THE   BLIND   BOY 

0  tell  me  the  form  of  the  soft  summer  air! 
It  tosses  so  gently  the  curls  of  my  hair; 
It  breathes  on  my  lip  and  it  fans  my  wan 

I  Yet   gives   me  no   answer,    though   often    I 

1  feelTpfav  o'er  me  refreshing  and  kind, 
Yet  I  cannot  touch  it.    I  'm  blind!  Oh,  I   m 

blind! 
The  perfumes  of  flowers  that  are  hovering 

What "afe  'they?   On  what  kind  of  wings  do 

Are  notethevysVeet  angels  sent  to  delight 
A   poor   little   boy    who   knows    nothing    of 

The   sunhtmoon   and    stars   are   to    me    un- 

Oh    telfmfwhat  light  is!    I'm  blind!    Oh, 

'      I  'm   blind! 
And  music-what  is  It,  and  where  does  it 
I  sink^nd7!  mount  with  its   cadence  and 
Till,toSJcheu  to  the  heart  by  its  deep.thrlll- 

Thp  f^fingrofnpleasure  is  turning  to  pain. 
;  Whattrightnesk  of  hue  is  with  music  corn- 
Will  anyone  tell  me?    I'm  blind!    Oh,  I'm 

SATURDAY.  JUNE  29.  1901 
421.  "The  Blind  Boy,"  a  song  published 
by  Oliver  Ditson,  1842,  second  edition.  Words  I 
by  Miss  Hannah  J.  Gould,  changed  by  per- 
mission of  the  author  from  the  original; 
music  by  William  R.  Dempster.  The  song 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Archibald  Robertson  of 
Philadelphia.  A.  N.   O.   N. 


rne    Librarian    or    tnp     Musical     i.i- 

- _..... t brary   in   Liege  took   a   gr<  •,    i,, 

"""the    gifted    boy,    and    und.  rtook    to    in- 
flate   struct   him   In   musical    literature.     He 

it"'* found     Bailey     passionately     eager 

"-'  ~~~ "  '•"''n      From  morning  to  night   the  boy 

YOUNG  BLIND  VIOLINIST.  ?2J  ™£ ScUuV«S^" 

will   Be   Heard   in   This    Country t^ 
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DNDAY,    JUNE    24.    1901 

[For  the  Transcript] 
THE   IIMIVD  MATi 
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id  from  the  Italian  of  Vlncento  Cappa] 
;h  the  turmoil  of  the  day  preceding, 
f  the  lark.  Its  echo  distant  borne, 
ses"    scent,    their    prouder    kin    ex- 
uding 

■etness,   these  the  things  I  love  at 
iy  morn. 

n  the  evening  comes,  the  world  be- 
lling 

est  and  dreams  and  mystical  star- 
it, 

mood  beyond  the  words  for  telling, 
e  Its  beauties  with  the  inner-sight! 

am  blind  I  still  have  recompenses, 
IX  sounds,  child  voices  glad  at  play, 
re  seems  to  bless  remaining  senses 
for  that  prime  one  she  took  away. 

small  store  his  little  dearly  prizes, 
a-thirst  Is  water  more  than  wine, 
ing  all  too  oft,  that  all  despises, 
isants  sing  sometimes  when  princes 
i. 

Dean  J.  Rich 


RQIE  CAYVAN  IS  SAID  TO  BE 
iREATENED  WITH  TOTAL  BLINDNESS. 


He  will  tour  his  native  mum 
season  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
R.  E.  Johnston.  Young  Bailey  was 
born  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  the  son  of 
Dr.  W.  W.  Bailey,  the  leading  physi- 
cian of  the  town.  At  the  age  of  8  his 
musical  genius  began  to  be  noticed. 
He  outstripped  every  teacher  who  in- 
structed him,  and  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Lleg-e  in  'Belgium,  which  has 
been  called  "the  cradle  of  all  violin-, 
ists."  A  short  time  ago  he  made  his 
debut  and  appeared  in  several  Euro- 
pean capitals.  His  playing  created  a 
furore  wherever  he  went. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
about  the  young  Arkansas  genius  is  the 
method  by  which  he  was  instructed. 
He  objected  to  the  ordinary  methods 
by  which  pupils  are  taught  and  gravely 
informed  M.  Musln  that  by  such  means 
tone  was  sacrificed  to  technic. 
Though  but  a  child  of  12  he  declared 
that  he  needed  no  further  instruction 
than  what  he  could  hear  when  sitting 
In  the  class  room  with  the  other  schol- 
ars. He  refused  to  accept  any  special 
attention  because  of  his  blindness,  yet 
actually  maintained  a  place  at  the 
head  of  his  class. 

At  first  the  professors  believed  that 
Bailey,  like  "Blind  Tom,"  was  merely 
gifted  with  unusual  powers  of  mimic- 
ry. But  he  has  proved  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  well-baianced  and  creative 
brain. 


New  York,  June  24.— Miss  Georgia  Cay- 
Van,  who,  among  her  other  maladies,  Is 
now  said  to  be  almost  blind,  has  been  liv- 
ing in  a  Long  Island  sanitarium  for  many 
months,  where  her  condition  has  been 
growing  progressively  worse.  The  once 
beautiful    actress    began    her    career    as    a 

Eublic  reader.  Then  she  appeared  as  Dolly 
>utton  in  "Hazel  Kirke,"  nearly  20  year's 
ago.  This  was  her  first  important  suc- 
cess, and  since  then,   until   her  retirement 


about  three  years  ago,  she  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  actresses  on  the  American 
stage.  After  "Hazel  Kirke"  was  shelved 
Miss  Cayvan  played  "May  Blossom"  with 
exceeding  merit.  In  this  role  she  won  the 
unstinted  praise  of  public  and  critics.  She 
also  played  in  "The  Wife,"  "The  Charity 
Ball,"  and  in  other  dramas  managed  by 
the  Frohmans  and  A.  M.  Palmer.  She  is 
a  native  of  Maine,  and  was  born  In  1858. 
In  her  prime  Miss  Cayvan  was  a  woman 
of  exquisite  beauty. 
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LIBRARY  BLIND  .GL£&s 


READING  TO  THE  BUND   CLASS. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Cincinnati 
Liberal  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  is 
composed  of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Goss,  Mrs. 
Dr.  C.  R.  Holmes,  Mr.  Hodges,  Mrs.  James 


A.  S.  Gray  and  Miss  Georgia  Trader,  Secre- 
tary, recently  arranged  for  three  regular 
reading  classes  for  the  blind  each  week, 
which  are  as  follows:  Monday,  at  8  p.  m., 


»^»   4*.*.**   ■*■<>** 
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/f    The  Blind  Smoker'*  Cl«ar 
We  are  often  told  that  a  man  who  is 
smoking  in  the  dark  would  be  unable 
to  tell  whether  his  cigar  were  alight  or 
no  unless  he  could  see  the  red  glow  at 
the  end  of  it.   So,  too,  a  man  with  hia 
eyes  shut  would  have  great  difficulty 
in   telling   whether   he   were   drinking 
port  or  sherry.    Now,  as  I  bare  been; 
blind  for  upward  of  30  years  I  am  un- 
luckily   somewhat    fairly    qualified    to 
contest  the  validity  of  this  statement. 
I  was  a  smoker  for  20  years  before  my 
Infirmity    crept   upon    me,   and   I    am 
smoking  even  now  as  I  dictate  this  let- 
ter.   In   fact,   I   have  smoked  all  my 

life-  i,  **,«,. 

To  say  that  1  do  not  know  whether 

my  cigar  is  alight  or  no  because  I  can- 
not see  either  the  smoke  or  the  red 
Blow  at  the  end  of  the  weed  is  simply 
absurd.  The  taste  alone  is  sufficient  to 
tell  me  accurately.  The  one  is  infinitely 
pleasurable  and  flavorable  and  the  oth- 
er exceedingly  disagreeable  and  objec- 
tionable.   Tongue,  palate  and  odor  are 
incontrovertible  testifiers.   I  grant  that 
the  pleasure  of  Bmoking  is  lessened  by 
the  absence  of  the  sight  of  the  smoke, 
but  only  slightly,  and  to  assert  that  1 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  smoking  or 
not  is  as  much  as  to  say  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  standing  on  my  head  or 


BOSTON  JEVENT& 
JSATURDAY,   JUl 

(431.)     Can  anyone 
the    author    of    this 
song  about  fifty  years 

THE   BL1 


my  beels.-Saturday  Review. 


O    tell  me  the  form  of  the  soft  summer  air! 
It  tosses  so  gently  the  curls  of  my  hair; 
It  breathes  on  my  lip  and  it  fans  my  wan 

Yet   gives   me   no   answer,    though    often    I 

T  fftel  it  olay  o'er  me  refreshing  and  kind, 
Yet  I  cannot  touch  it.    I  'm  blind!  Oh,  I  'm 

blind! 
The  perfumes  of  flowers  that  are  hovering 

What  "ire  they?   On  what  kind  of  wings  do 

they   fly? 
Are  not  they  sweet  angels  sent  to  delight 
A   poor    little    boy    who    knows    nothing    of 

sight9 
The    sun,    moon   and    stars   are   to   me   un- 

Oh    telf  medwhat  light  is!    I  'm  blind!    Oh, 

'      I  'm   blind! 
And  music-what  is  It,   and  where  does  it 

dwell' 
I  sink  and' I  mount  with  its  cadence  and 

Till,  touched  to  the  heart  by  its  deep,  thrill- 
ing strain,  , 
The  feeling  of  pleasure  is  turning  to  pain. 
What  brightness  of  hue  is  with  music  corn- 
Will  anyone  tell  me?    I'm  blind!    Oh,  I'm 

Postern  fSmnscritit 

"Saturday,  june  29,  1901  j 

421.  "The  Blind  Boy,"  a  song  published 
by  Oliver  Ditson,  1842,  second  edition.  Words  | 
by  Miss  Hannah  J.  Gould,  changed  by  per- 
mission of  the  author  from  the  original; 
music  by  William  R.  Dempster.  The  song 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Archibald  Robertson  of 
Philadelphia.  A.  N.   O.   N. 
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YOUNG  BLIND  VIOLINIST. 


Remarkable  American  Youth  Who 
"Will  Be  Heard  in  This  Country- 
Next  Season. 

Stone  blind  from  birth  and  but  19 
years  of  ape,  yet  William  Worth  Bai- 
ley is  declared  to  be  one  of  the  great- 
est violinists  of  the  day.  This  remark- 
able young  musician  has  already  earned 
the  title  of  "The  American  Pag-anlni," 
bestowed  on  him  by  European  critics 
who  have  listened  to  his  playing'. 


rne    JjiDranan     or    me    Musical    li- 
brary  in    Liege  took   a   great    f.-in    • 
the    gifted    boy,    and    undertook    to    in- 
struct   him    in    musical    literature.      He 

found     Bailey     passionately     «ager     to 

__  learn.  From  morning  to  night  the  boy 
played  and  studied,  until  today  he  is 
a  master  of  music  In  all  its  brunches. 

JBostow  Wmnmxt»t 

MONDAY.    JUNE    24,    1001 

fFor  the  Transcript] 
THE  BLIND  MAN 


[Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Vlncento  Cappa] 

That  hush  the  turmoil  of  the  day  preceding, 

Song  of  the  lark,  its  echo  distant  borne. 
Wild    roses'    scent,    their    prouder    kin    ex- 
ceeding 
In  sweetness,   these  the  things  I  love  at 
early  morn. 

And  when  the  evening  comes,  the  world  be- 
spelling 
With  rest  and  dreams  and  mystical  star- 
light, 
I  feel  its  mood  beyond  the  words  for  telling, 
And  see  its  beauties  with  the  inner-sight. 

Though  I  am  blind  I  still  have  recompenses, 
Familiar  sounds,  child  voices  glad  at  play, 

And  nature  seems  to  bless  remaining  senses 
Doubly  for  that  prime  one  she  took  away. 

Who  has  small  store  his  little  dearly  prizes, 
To  him  a-thirst  is  water  more  than  wine, 
Who  having  all  too  oft,  that  all  despises, 
And  peasants  sing  sometimes  when  princes 
pine. 

Dean  J.   Rich 


QEORQIE  CAYVAN  IS  SAID  TO  BE 
THREATENED  WITH  TOTAL  BLINDNESS. 


WM.  WORTH  BAILEY. 

He  will  tour  his  native  country  next 
season  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
R.  E.  Johrtston.  Young  Bailey  was 
born  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  the  son  of 
Dr.  W.  W.  Bailey,  the  leading  physi- 
cian of  the  town.  At  the  age  of  8  his 
musical  genius  began  to  be  noticed. 
He  outstripped  every  teacher  who  in- 
structed him,  and  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  L»e?e  in  -Belgium,  which  has 
been  called  "the  cradle  of  all  violin- 
ists." A  short  time  ago  he  made  his1 
debut  and  appeared  in  several  Euro- 
pean capitals.  His  playing  created  a 
furore  wherever  he  went. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts 
about  the  young  Arkansas  genius  is  the 
method  by  which  he  was  instructed. 
He  objected  to  the  ordinary  methods 
by  which  pupils  are  taught  and  gravely 
informed  M.  Musln  that  by  such  means 
tone  was  sacrificed  to  technic. 
Though  but  a  child  of  12  he  declared 
that  he  needed  no  further  Instruction 
than  what  he  could  hear  when  sitting 
in  the  class  room  with  the  other  schol- 
ars. He  refused  to  accept  any  special 
attention  because  of  his  blindness,  yet 
actually  maintained  a  place  at  the 
head  of  his   class. 

At  first  the  professors  believed  that 
Bailey,  like  "Blind  Tom,"  was  merely 
gifted  with  unusual  powers  of  mimic- 
ry. But  he  has  proved  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  well-baianced  and  creative 
brain. 


New  York,  June  24.— Miss  Georgia  Cay- 
Van,  who,  among  her  other  maladies,  is 
now  said  to  be  almost  blind,  has  been  liv- 
ing in  a  Long  Island  sanitarium  for  many 
months,  where  her  condition  has  been 
growing  progressively  worse.  The  once 
beautiful  actress  began  her  career  as  a 
public  reader.  Then  she  appeared  as  Dolly 
button  in  "Hazel  Klrke,"  nearly  20  years 
ago.  This  was  her  first  important  suc- 
and  since  then,   until  her  retirement 


about  three  years  ago,  she  has  been  one 
of  the  leading  actresses  on  the  American 
stage.  After  "Hazel  Kirke"  was  shelved 
Miss  Cay  van  played  "May  Blossom'  with 
exceeding  merit.  In  this  role  she  won  the 
unstinted  praise  of  public  and  critics.  She 
also  played  in  "The  Wife,"  "The  Chanty 
Ball,"  and  in  other  dramas  managed  by 
the  Frohmans  and  A.  M.  Palmer.  She  is 
a  native  of  Maine,  and  was  born  in  18->8. 
In  her  prime  Miss  Cayvan  was  a  woman 
of  exquisite  beauty. 
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NOgtIAmrE 

^AGAINST 


HOFFMAN. 


Man  Who  Was  Found  to  Have 

Been  Negligent  Still  at 

Large. 


Although  a  coroner's  jury  found 
William  F.  Hoffman  to  have  been 
"culpably  negligent'-  while  giving 
Wirt  Allen  a  an  alcoholic  bath  at 
the  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
anjLBliiwlT-no  charge  has  yet  been 
brought  against  him. 

Coroner  Mehrmann  states  that  he 
waa  advised  by  District  Attorney 
Allen  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to 
proceed  and  accuse  Hoffman.  "I 
had  a  deputy  sheriff  at  the  inquest 
until  11:35  o'clock  in  the  morning," 
added  the  coroner,  "thinking  the 
jury  might  accuse  Hoffman  of  man- 
slaughter. In  that  event  I  should 
have  placed  him  under  arrest  and 
turned  him  into  the  custody  of  the, 
deputy  sheriff  But  the  jury  only 
found  that  Hoffman  had  been  guilty 
of  culpable  carelessness. 

"That  does  not  say  manslaughter.1 
So  it  left  me  nothing  to  do  about, 
acting  as  prosecutor.  That  is  up| 
to  Henry  Allen,  father  of  the  dead 
boy  or  to  Superintendent  Warring 
Wilkinson.  The  latter  was  vm-y 
anxious  to  have  Hoffman  prosecut- 
ed, but  since  the  jury  found  its  ver- 
dict he  seems  to  have  changed  his 
mind." 

Mr.  Allen,  the  dead  boy's  father, 
is  at  his  home  in  Winters,  Yolo 
county,  where  he  went  with  the 
body  of  his  son  the  day  before  the 
inquest.  He  may  or  may  not  feel 
disposed  to  return  to  the  county  to 
institute  a  prosecution. 

District  Attorney  Allen  said  today 
that  he  thought  from  what  he  had 
read  about  the  case,  it  would  be 
very  proper  to  institute  a  prosecu- 
tion and  he  was  willing  to  issue  a 
warrant  for  Hoffman's  arrest  if  any 
one  shr  uld  appear  and  ask  for  it. 
Mr.  Allen  added  that  he  was  in  his 
office  and  would  wait  for  some  one 
to  come  and  swear  to  a  complaint. 

Superintendent  Wilkinson  has 
been  inclined  to  take  the  view  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  attor- 
ney to  initiate  the  prosecution,        y 


Fhiday,  June  U,  1901 

KENSINGTON    NEWS 

THE  KENSINGTON  INSTITUTE  FOB  THE 
BLIND. 

Sie,— The  first  seven  years  of  onr  lease  eome  to 
ftp  end  in  Match  next,  and  we  have  to  determine 
before  the  29 tin  Saptember  whether  we  shall  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  institute  or  close  it  for  laok  of 
adequato  support. 

We  require  £1,000  to  enable  os  t3  continue  our 
work  ;  £300  has  already  been  provisionally  promised 

We  give  tmploynienfc  to  17  blind  basket  makers, 
pine  b'md  wood  ohoppere,  13   blind   ohair  oanarg, 
knitters,  and  brush  makers,  and  three  semi-blind 
porters,  who  will  be  thrown  oat  of  employment  if  we 
have  to  close  our  workshops. 
*  As  you  have  always  been  gooi  enough  to  take  an 
interest  in  this  local  oharity,  I  venture  to  anneal  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Kensington,  through  your  oulumns 
to  oome  to  our  aid  in  raising  this  required  sum,  as 
we  have  absolutely  no  endowment.     It  is  at  the 
unanimous  wish   and    request    of    our  emnloje*, 
lDcludmg  thoBe  with  whom  we  bad  trouble  last  year 
that  we  Bre  endeavouring  to  c»rry  on  the  institute  • 
and  I  trust  that  we  shall  not  appeal  in  vain. 

This  is  the  21st  year  of  the  institute's  existence 
and  it  would  be  a  mattar  for  deep  regret  if,  after 
doing  good  work  in  the  past,  it  should  have  to  close 
its  doors  on  its  coming  of  age.  Oar  numbsra  hava 
trebled  during  the  last  seven  years,  and  are  now  42 
and  we  are  quite  full.  ' 

Until  the  employment  ot  the  blind  be  un&rtaken 
by  the  State,  it  behoves  individuals  to  do  what  they 
can  to  find  work  for  those  who  are  eo  sorely  orinpled 
in  the  baitle  of  life.— Yours,  &o., 

B.  ELLIS  CUNLIFFE, 
-  Chairman. 
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BLIND    CHILDREN    AT    SUTTON- 

ON-SEA 

The  internal  working  of  the  Midland  Institution 
for  the   Blind,   in   (Saucer-street,    Nottingham,    is 
about -to  undergo<a  change,  and  the  young  people 
who  hare  reoewed  instruction  within  its  .walls  for 
the  last  seven  or  eight  yeans  were  pleasantly  re- 
mmdeiyee*eiday  that  the  time  was  »r^y  approach- 
ing when  they  must  bid  each  other  good-bye.    From 
w*w  the  institution  will  cease  to  be  known  as  an 
educational  centre  for  young  children,  and  those  at 
present  an  its  charge,   under  sixteen  yearn  of  age 
will  repair  to  their  homes  at  the  end  of  this  month.' 
It  was   after  very    careful    deliberation,    and    with 
a  considera-bfe  degree  of  regret,  that  the  committee 
came  to  thus  decision,  but  circumstances  arose  which 
rendered  the  acquisition  of  more  room  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  institution  imperative,  and  it  beinc 
impossible  to  extend  the  premises  to  any  appreo£ 
abb  extent,  owing  to  the  cramped  position  of  the- 
budding,    the  powers   that    be  resolved   upon   this 
step  as  .the  best  way  of  meeting  the  a^uiiement 
Ine  anstotution  was  originally  of  a  purely  philan- 
thropic character,  but  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
inakSng  the  education  of  blind  children  compulsory 
and    placing  the    responsibility    upon     the    school 
autborataes,  practically  ah  .the  admissions  have  been 
irom  day  schools,   the  Nottingham,    Leicester,  and 
J>erby  Boards  having  each  sent  several  cases     But 
these  authorities  are  only  responsible  for  children 
under  sixteen,  and  those  in  .the  institution  over  that 
age  will  c<  ufamue   as  heretofore,    except  that  they 
wudH  be  required  to  seek  lodgings  elsewhere;    there 
will  be  no  boarders.     The  change  will  affect  between 
forty    and    fifty   children,    whose   ages  range   from. 
seven  to  sixteen,  and  the  majority  of  whose  homes 
ate  away   from  Nottingham.       Some  of  these  are 
going  to  similar  institutions  to  that  whirh  they  aire 
tevjng  at  Sheffield,    York,   and  Exeter;    the  lo-al 
oases,  m    sut  any  rate,  some  of  them,  will  hv  tahan 
«a  hand  by  the   Nottingham   School  Board,    whose 
ataon  is   at  the  expiration  of  the  midisumme- 
ihoLidays  to  shut  a  class  on  .the  lines  of  that  for  the  I 
deaf   and  dumb  at  Olarendon-sitreet.     It  was  onlv 
natural,  then,  under  the  oircumstances  <that  Mr.  H. 

■\-+'l.-''  t"16  popukw'  superintendent  of  the 
tafanai,  .should,  before  they  separatH  far  mod 
bare  wrahed  co  have  a,  day  with  tie  pupate Tand 
Ma*  teachers,  amo-agst  whom  he  has  been  for  so 
™SL.  JIoi11"1  *w»  before  taken  them  to  Sutton - 
an-*ea,  and  with  liappy  memories  of  throe  outijty-^ 


wmm 


•-■xi   as   uie   Victoria  ^Station  yestrarrtay 
aing  for  the  purpu&e  of  m  nefcr  third  trip 

his  popu'  -Insbire  resort.     The  prospects 

were  anything  bait  assuring.  There  was  a  heavy 
shower  of  ram  a  couple  of  hours  before  the  start 
was  made,  and  ominotu  clouds  still  huing  about 
when  the  train  steamed  on*  of  the  staifaoai  just  be- 
foire  nine  o'clock.  The  party,  numbering  seventy, 
AtexJt  in.  <rwu  saloons,  the  br-ys  amd  thi^te^hens 
od  the  girls,  wino  their  instructors, 
the  other.  As  +he>  train  spel  along  the  condiifcions 
improved  somewhat,  and  hopes-  were  entertained  of 
a  fine  day,  but  these  hopes  were  destined 
not      to      be      i  ■,      proved 

bo       be      just.      about      as      «i  as      it 

could  bare  bean.  But  the  journey  itself  was 
pleasant  enough.  The  two  and  a  half  hours  which 
it  took  to  cover  tH*  distance — the  pace  was  not  fast, 
the  seventeen  coaches  of  which  the  train  consisted 
being  just  about,  as  much  as  the  engine  could  draw — 
was  whiled  away  by  the  girls  chiefly  in  singing ;  the 
boys  preferred  eating  cherries,  of  which  there  was  n, 
plentiful  supply,  Mr.  Piue  having  purchased  between 
iy  and  thirty  pounds  of  the  fruit.  The  ride 
was  not  wholly  destitute  of  interest  to  the  unfortu- 
nate, yet  happy,  travellers.  At  various  stages  of  i 
the  journey  the  superintendent,  who  has  an  extensive  ! 
knowkdge  of  Lincolnshire,  addressed  to  them  re- 
marks upon  objects  which  they  passed,  but  could 
not  see.  For  instance,  he  told  them  of  the  beautiful 
marble  monuments  in  Bottesford  Church,  of  the 
magnificent  Belvoir  Castle,  and  he  had  quite  a 
ber  of  history  to  relate  about  Boston  and  its 
Stump  ;  one  interesting  fact  he  mentioned,  which  is 
ps  not.  generally  known,  being  that  the  famous 
tower  of  the  old  church  at  one  time  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  lighthouse.  The  destination  was  reached 
shortly  before  half-past  eleven,  and  all  went  well 
until  the  party  had  alighted,  and  the  train  had 
steamed  some  two  or  three  hundred  yards  out  of 
tite  station,  when  it  was  discovered  that  one  of  the 
number  was  missing.  MabLethorpe  was  at  once 
communicated  with,  and  the  little  fellow,  who  by 
some  means  had  got  locked  in  the  luggage  ,com- 
partment  of  the  saloon,  turned  up  about  an  hour 
later.  The  members  of  the  party  had  made  up  ; 
their  minds  to  have  a  good  time,  come  what  might,  ' 
and  on  detraining  they  resolutely  set  the  boisterous 
weather  at  defiance,  and  proceeded  straight  to  the 
beach,  whence,  having  once  more  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  roar  of  the  water — there  was 
a  spleadid  sea,  the  tide  being  well  up — they  imme- 
diately set  their  faces  towards  the  Bacchus  Res- 
taurant, where  a  substantial  dinner  of  beef,  mutton, 
vegetables,  plum  pudding,  and  other  nice  things, 
was  done  full  justice  to.  The  hungry  travellers 
were  seated  for  about  an  hour,  during  which  time 
the  sun  managed  to  struggle  through  the  clouds,  and 
played  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  until  the  meal  was 
over,  when  rain  commenced  to  fall.  The  large  com- 
pany included,  in  addition  to  the  superintendent, 
the  matron  (Miss  Robinson),  and  the  following 
rs :  Miss  Hiscotbt,  Miss  Bond,  Mr.  F^sris, 
Mr.  Cullins,  and  Mr.  Start.  Before  they  rose  Mr. 
Pine  addressed  to  the  pupils  a  few  appropriate  re- 
marks, more  particularly  to  those  about  to  leave  Qie 
institution.  It  had  given  him  great  pleasure,  he 
s'icl,  to  be  able  to  take  them  once  more  to  Sutton. 
It  was  his  desire  that  they  should  cany  away  with 
them  happy  memwies  of  the  home  they  were  leaving, 
and  he  though  he  could  not  do  better  than  take 
them  to  the  seaside.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
they  would  be  as  happy  in  their  new  homes  as  they 
had  been  in  Nottingham.  Mr.  Pine  went  on  to 
say  how  sorry  he  was  that  Mr.  Taylor,  their  music 
master,  had  been  unable  to  participate  in  the  ouving. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Taylor, 
written  from  tihe  Wofiaitan  Park  Camp, 
in  which  he  said  it  yssxs  dSletressing  to  con- 
itemplate  the  severance.  ASxsr  this,  despite  the  rain 
which  was  falling,  andl  wiSoh  continued  to  fall  for 
the  major  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  wind,  Which 
still  blew  half  a  gale,  the  party  again  wended  their 
way  to  the  beach,  where  they  disported  themselves 
m  divers  ways.  The  donkey -drivers  were  well 
patronised ;  paddling  was  indulged  in  by  several 
members  of  the  party ;  others  walked  about  leisurely 
and  gathered  shells,  and  this  while  other  people 
were  seeking  shelter  from  the  ram  The  hour  that 
remained  after  tea  was  spent  on  the  sands,  and  the 
return  journey  was  commenced  at  twenty  minutes 
past  six.  Nottingham  being  reached  at  half -past  nine. 
A  more  miserable  day  as  regards  weather  could 
scarcely  be  imagined,  but  no  one  grumbled,  and  ihe 
party  returned  home  as  haoDT  as  the  day  is  Joaz. 
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FRIDAY,    JUNE    14,     1901. 

MIDLAND  JNSTnxriOX  FOIt  TOE  J3LIXD.    —  In 
Aew  of  the  feet  that  the  educational   side  of  the 
{Midland  Institution  tor  the  Blind,  in  Obaucer-s 
S^iobe  relinquished  at  the  end  of  tins  month,  tor 
fchoso  under  16  years  of  ape,  several  events  are  being 
■.arranged   for    the   enjoyment    of    tho    pupils    before 
jfcnally  bidding  farewell  to  the  institution.       Accord- 
ingly the  pupils  were  yesterday  taken  to  Sut  l-on-o"- 
i&ea  by  the  8.39  train  from  Victoria  Station.       The 
w>artv    which  numbered  about  70,  was  under  thn-  care 
tot"  Sir.   H.   W.   P.   Pino,    the  superintendent  ot  the 
Vnstitution^  and  despite  tho  unfavourable  weatlier  an  ; 
>njoyable  day  was  spent.     Two  special  saloon  car-  | 
tjao-es  were  utilised,  and  Sutton  was  reached  shortly 
before  eleven   o'clock.     Tho   children   at  once  went 
Sn  to  the  beach,  and  stayed  there  until  dinner  time. 
\A  capital  dinner  was  served  at  the  Bacchus  restaurant, 
land   then   Mr.    Pine   briefly  addressed   the  children, 
Vp^aking  of  the  alterations  to  be  made  at  the  insti- 
tution,   of    which   he      wished    them    to   retain    the 
Wdeasantfeot   recollections.     The  afternoon   was  spent 
ton  the  beach,  and  tea  was  served  at  half  past  four. 
The   return   journey   was   commenced   at  6.17,   .Not- 
tingham being  reached  some  three  hours  later.     As 
kas  been  said,  the  weather  was  far  from  favourable, 
but   this   seemed  to    have   but   slight   effect   on   the 
children,    who   participated   in   donkey     ndes      and 
paddling  with  the  keenest  pleasure. 


THE    GLASGOW    HERALD, 
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Scottish  Otttdoob  Blind  Teachots'  TJrrox. 
—The  eighteenth  conference  of  the  Scottish  Out- 
door Blind  Teachers'  Union  was  held  yesterday 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
Rooms,  Edinburgh,  representatives  being  present 
from  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 
country.  In  the  forenoon,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Mr  William  Mathie.  Glasgow,  the  con- 
ference heard  a  paper  by  Mr  Robert  Meldrura, 
Aberdeen,  on  "  Legislation  for  Industrial  Train- 
in  »  of  the  Blind."  in  which  he  alluded  to  the 
efforts  that  had  been  made  in  Scotland,  mainly 
by  the  union,  to  induce  the  Government  to  make 
provision  for  an  industrial  training  to  blind  pupils 
who  had  passed  through  their  elementary  educa- 
tion, and  for  others  beyond  16  years  of  age.  Sir 
John  Stirling-Maxwell's  bill  on  these  lines  was 
regarded  as  defective  in  respect  that  it  was  per- 
missive, and  that  it  limited  the  age  of  those  who 
were  to  be  so  trained  to  21.  The  great  majority 
of  potential  workers,  it  was  argued,  were  over 
21.  A  paper  on  "  Literature  for  the  Blind  "was 
given  by  Mr  H.  von  Niederhausern,  South 
Shields,  and  in  the  afternoon  reports  about  the 
work  of  the  union  were  considered.  Meeting 
again  in  the  evening,  Miss  Moon.  Brighton,  com- 
municated a  paper  on  "  Home  Teaching  for  the 
Blind :  Origin  and  Success,"  which  was  followed 
by  a  survey  of  the  work  in  Scotland  by  Mr  John 
Maedonald,  superintendent  of  tho  Glasgow  Mis- 
sion. They  had  not,  he  said,  figures  for  the  whole  I 
of  Scotland,  but,  confining  himself  to  the  work  of  j 
the  Glasgow  Mission,  of  the  72  males  discovered  j 
during  last  year,  4-8  were  breadwinners  when 
arrested  by  blindness,  whose  united  weekly  earn- 
ings amounted  to  £50  Is  6d,  or  £2603  15s  a-year. 
Assuming  that  those  figures  represented  the  pro- 
portion of  breadwinners  and  average  earnings 
of  the  new  discoveries  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  they  had  over  100  breadwinners  disabled 
by  this  calamity  every  year,  whose  "united  earn- 
ings would  amount  to  upwards  of  £5700  a-year. 
and  this,  it  was  to  be  observed,  was  only  one  year's 
quota  to  the  accumulated  mass  of  sufferers. 
A  sain,  taking  the  statistics  of  the  Glasgow  Mis- 
sion, ho  found  that  of  the  new  discoveries  during 
the  past  10  years  the  average  aire  when  they  lost 
si:-;ht  was  4-9  years  and  at  death  65,  giving  only 
1 5  years  as  the  average  duration  of  blindness. 
During  the  pa«t  year  27  blind  men  received 
grants  ot  from  £2  to  £8  each  to  start  in  various 
trading  pursuits,  and  at  present  there  were  144 
trading  on  their  own  account  and  earning  on  an 
average  10s  a-week.  The  variety  of  occupations 
engaged  in  by  the  blind  proved  that,  v.-j-;.h  a  little 
timely  help  .iud;cir>iioiy  bestowed,  they  -were  able 
to-do  a  great. deal  to  help  themselves. 
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SCOTTISH  OUTDOOR  BLIND  TEACHERS' 
UNION. 

THK     eighteenth     conference     ^J^^td 
Out-Door      Blind      Teachers       Union      wa 
yesterday       in       the      Young       Men         ^        gfc 
Association        Rooms,         at        i*  H 

Andiew  Stieet,  Edinburgh       The  Rev   » ^ 
Wilson  was  the  chairman  at  the  opening  P™^e^4 
and  in  welcoming  the  delegates    ^ho  wc{r  sSnd. 
from  most  of  the  cities  and  laJW*  ^?^SS  work 
said  he  scarcely  knew  of  any  kind  of  ^'sUan  ^     a 
that  was  more  important  and  more  benencw* 
that  which  they  ww  carrying  on.     1  he  nw 
Ham  Grant.  Bristo  Place  BapUst  Churoa ^P™8^;     ; 
I  at  th>  first  conference,  when  the  subject  under 
bussion   was  "  Witness  Bearing.  l&e     xi 

Wilson,  St  Mtchaol's  >n^oduced^he^ub)ect  ar^ 
so-oral  other  members  took  part,  lhe  ^  Ki  k_ 
ence  was.pres.ded  over  by  Mr  .Tames  Wateon  Aber 
oaldy,  and  papers  were  read  by  Mi  ^   •     '  o{  t.he 

aeen'on  "^^^^^SderhSS  South 
Blind,"  and  by  Mr  i±.   V  on.  £"~  ,.   d  ,.     Mr  Mel-  I 

Shields  on   "L*««tu™J"££  had  been  made  in 
drum  referred  to  the  efforts  that  hafl i  dw      Govern. 
I  Scotland,  mainly  by  the  Union  to  induce  tn  _ 

ment  to  make  provision  for  giving ^"£"  h  their 
in*  to  blind  pupis  who  had .Pjo£  »  «^  ^^ 
elementary  educa tern  and  for  < figg*^  j>  rlifl, 
vcars  of  age.    A  BUI  haa  dlui  t,  j 

•ment  by  Sir  John  Stirling ^JJ^S^tEtit  wae 
but  it  was  regarded  as  defec   veir rtsp  who 

permissive,  and  that  »  hm ^d  the  ^.e  o  t 

wer3  to  ba  so  trained  to  twenty-one.  * 


a 


maicritv  of  potential  worker*,  » •  ""-  ,  .° sub;PCt. 

over  twenty-Sue.    *  ^S'^Jta  effect  that  the  ' 
rwlut ion  was  passed,  which  was  m  o{     ^.^ 

|  Conference     support*     the     J™™^  Vacation ! 
!  (Scotland)  Bill,  wtich  had  lor  .te  ob^ctt ft  ^ 

I  and  industrial  training  of  blind  persons  ^  ^ 

|  age  of  sixteen   and  V^U^Wtive  provision  neces-  ' 
th3  first  instalment  of  thceg^ latrve  P  tive  o{ 

sary  to  secure  for  every  blind  P«*°»  •  .  £  rec.ent 
age.  similar  training  as  .^^^tJdVtnifl  sub- 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  pc^.T£;ve  facili- 
feX  and  hopes  that  ^.<533f"fefflSTlea» 
ties  for  getting  the  Mp^J  £  &  ^-^  fo 
hausern's  statement,  it  appoarcu  > n 
the  large  nubhshing  house  £ /^f*  d  the  Utera- 
duction  of  books  in  the  Moon  * ■£  ^  h  d  Foreign 
tan  in Braille » type ^^^7™  himself  was  em- 
Blind  Association,  Mr  »eid"g"th  shields  an  n 
bossing  on  his >  own  V™%£ % *$£  Moon  system. 

in,  number  of  ^P^^and  work  done  for  the 
He  aftei^ards  spoke  of* g  Moon    ^  a^cd  who 

benefit  of  the  b^£  a"few  veare  ago  -that  the  blind 
would  have  tlW ;^    ^    *  he  had   at  the  , 
man  would^*^  "£     f  th£nk8  wore  awarded  those 
P^&$£d  papers,  and  ft.  delegates  then  rose  tor 
rh°i<U  the  afternoon  conference,  when  Mr  .Tames 
fefig£  C.A..  Edinburgh,  occupied  the  chair,  rcporte 
wire  submitted  by  the  delegates    and  many  mtere**- 
mg  facts  regarding  the  methods  of  educa <*»  gj 
tradmsr       pursuits       were       given,       the       matter 
,S  ngdiscuUd      being      how      to      enlarge      the 
scope        of        occupations        suitable        for       .™* . 
■dm^bodied    blind.      Retail    trading  was  recognised; 
Shadiest  opening  for  ^"^£ff*&  \ 
employment,   many  so  employed  doing  taniy  wen. 
g*ff  W.   Ness,  .Edinburgh    reported      "Wjgf 
The  Union,  he  said,  included  10  societies, 
whicl  ooVered  the  whole  of  Scotland,  mc hiding  the 
OrWv  S  Shetland  Mands  and  th|Hebnd^    The 
worl  ""  '"  Edinburgh  in  1857,  snortij  alter 

.,  Moon  invented  his  system  of  reading  for 
h  •  blind,  and  connected  with  the  ten  *«g« iwaj.l 
3153  blind  people,  1715  being  males  and  lf98  fema^-. 
wkicV  represented   an    increase  since  1893    of    ip*\ 
hundred  and  thirty  had  been  taught gj&* 
v^ith  tlie  finser.    Tlic  libraries  of  the  ten  _soci<?u^ 

trading  P«rP°^,£5^   pi£«'' Us    6d  ,  making   a! 
meet  again  in  the  evemng. 


TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 
CONFERENCE   IN   EDINBURGH. 

The  eighteenth  conference  of  the  Scottish  Outdoor 
Blind  Teachers'  Union  was  held  to-day  in  tlte 
Y.M.C.A.  Rooms,  South  St  Andrew  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. Representatives  were  present  from  all  the 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  country.  The  Rev. 
Dr  J.  H.  Wilson  welcomed  the  delegates  to  Edin- 
burgh,  and  said  lie  scarcely  knew  of  any  kind  of 
Christian  work  that  was  more  important  and  more 
beneficent  than  theirs.  The  Rev.  William  Grant 
thi  !i  took  the  chair,  and  the  conference  was  opened 
with  praise  and  prayer.  After  an  hour's  conference 
on  "Witness  Bearing,-'  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr 
Robert  Meldrum,  Aberdeen,  on'  "  Legislation  for 
Industrial  Training  of  the  Blind."  He  referred  to 
the  efforts  that  had  been  made  in  Scotland,  mainly 
by  the  Union,  to  induce  the  Government  tc  make 
provision  for  giving  an  industrial  training  to  blind 
pupils  who  lad  passed  through  their  elemensary 
education,  and  for  others  beyond  sixteen  years  cf 
|age.  A  bill  had  b?en  brought  into  Parliament  i  r 
)  Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell  on  these  lines,  but  it  was 
[regarded  as  defective  in  respect  that  ir  was  psr- 
miseive,  and  that  it  limited  the  age  of  those  who  were 
to  be  so  trained  to 'twenty-one.  The  greatmajority 
of  potential  workers,  it  was  argued,  were  over  twenty- 
one. 

After  discussion  the  meeting  agreed  to  a  resolution 
supporting  the  Education  of  the  Blind  (Scotland) 
Bill  introduced  to  Parliament  by  Sir  John  Stirling 
Maxwell,  regarding  it  as  a  first  instalment  of  leg 
tive  provision  necessary  to  secure  for  every  capable 
blind  person.  irrespective  of  age.  similar 
training  as  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission. 
Mr  H.  von  NiederhaiicTn.  South  Shield;,  contri- 
buted a  paper  on  ''Literature  for  the  Blind."  From 
his  remarks  it  appeared  that,  in  addition  to  the  large 
publishing  house  at  Brighton  for  the  production  of 
bocks  in  the  Moon  type,  and  the  literature  m  the 
Braille  type  issued  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association.  Mr  Nioderhausern  was  embossing 
on  his  own  press  at  South  Shields  an  increasing 
number  .of  acceptable  books  in  the  Moon  system. 
In  the  afternoon  reports  were  submitted  by  the 
delegates,  and  many  interesting  facts  regarding 
methods -of  -education,  trading  pursuits  fodowed, 
and  natural  aid  for  industrial  aged  and  infirm  per- 
sons were  given.  The  question  most  discussed  was 
how  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  occupations  suitable  for 
the  able-bodied  blind.  Retail  trading  was  reoog- 
n, •_■<_;  -A'  ihz  Steadiest  opening  for  t'ro«e  requiring 
immediate  employment,  many  ,<-o  employed  doing 
fairly  well.  Mr  W.  C.  Ness  (Edinburgh)  then  gave 
a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  the  Society.  He 
stated  that  there  wen  3153  blind  persons  connected 
with  the  ten  societies,  about  an  equal  number  being 
males  and  females.  There  was  an  increase  of  131  on 
1898.  There  had  been  1530  blind  persons  taught  to 
read  with  the  finger.  The  library  contained  15,371 
volumes.  A  sum  of  £582  had  been  expended  in 
rendering  material  aid  for  trading  purposes.'  In 
giving  aliment  an  1  casual  relief,  £1465  had  been 
spent. 

The  conference  then   adjourned  till   this  evening. 


: 
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H    UB    j.t,auiUiliS    lif    THE    liXIXD. — 

iteenth  conference  of  the  Scottish  Out- 
Blind   Teadhers'    Union   was   held    ye 
in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Rooms,  South  St  Andrew 

Street,    Edinburgh.     I'  natives   were,    pro- 

froxu  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
ountry.     The  Rev.   Ur  J.   H.    Wilson   wel- 
comed the  delegates  to  Edinburgh,  and  said  he 
Ij    know  of   any  kind  of   Christian   work 
that   was  more  important  and  more   beneficent 
than    theirs:       The    Rev.    William    Grant   them 
the  chair,  and  the  conference  was  opened1 
with  praise  and  prayer.     After  an  hour's  con- 
ference^ on    "  Witness    Bearing,'!    a   paper    was 
by    Mr   Robert    Meldtrum,    Aberdeen,    on 
"Legislation     for     Industrial     Training   of    the 
Blind."    He   referred   to    the   efforts    that   had 
inaide  in  Scotland,  mainly  by  the  Union, 
to  induce  the   Government    to  make   provision 
for  giving  an  industrial  training  to  blind  pupils 
who  had  passed  through   their  elementary  edu- 
n,  and  for  others  beyond  16  years  of  age. 
A   Bill    had    been    brought   into   Parliament   by 
Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell  on  these   lines,   but 
it  was  regarded  as  defective  in  respect  that  it 
.e,  and  that  it  limited  *  of 

•  ere   to   be   so   trained   to   21.     The 
ity    cf     potential    worker?,    it    was 
were   over   21.       After   discussion    the 
;ng  agreed   to  a   resolution   supporting  the 
Education   of   tho   Blind    ('Scotland)    Bill   intro- 
duced to  Parliament  by  Sir  John  Stirling  Max- 
regarding  it  as  a.  first  instalment  of  legis- 
ion    necessary   to    secure    for   every 
capable  blind  person,   irrespective  of  age.   simi- 
lar i  pining  as  recommended  by  the  Royal  Com- 
:on.       Reports  were,  given  in  by  delegates 
when  many  interesting  facts  regarding  methods 
of  education,  trading  pursuits  followed^  and  ma- 
terial aid  for  industrial  aged  and  infirm  persons 
were    submitted.       The    question    which    raised 
most  discussion   was   how   to   enlarge,   the  scope 
cf  occupations  suitable  for  the  able-bodied  blind 
Retail    trading:    was   recognised    as    the   readiest 
opening  for  those  requiring  immediate  employ- 
ment, _   manv_  so    employed    doing   fairly     weil 
Scmo  interesting  statistics  concerning  the  Union 
were  submitted  by  Mr  C.  W.  $ess,  Edinburgh 
poears  that  the  Union  includes  JO 
Which    cover    the  whole   of   Scotland 
thcOrknev  and  Shetland  Islands,  and  the  He- 
They     are     designated     Societies     for 
teaching  the  blind  at  their  homes,  to  distinguish 
from  the  Blind  Asylums,  with  whicrAhey 
have  no  connection.       The  work  was  begun  in 
gh    in    1357,    shortly   after   the  ,kte    Dr 
^d   the   system   of  re-     .  .,-   the 

d.        Connected    with    the    10    Societies    are 
315.')  blind— 1715  being  males  and  ] 
an  increase  since  1803  of  131.       Th     | 

■    ■      in  d   15.""!    voir 
increase  of  1138  volumes  since  1898.      Under  tl  4 

of  material  aid  rendered  it 
that  £532  Os  lOd  was  given  for  trading  purposes 
and  £1465  14s  6d  in  (riving  aliments  and  casual 
relief— a  total  of  £2047  15s  4d.  This  sum 
what  was  given  direct  from  the  Societies,  but  an 
equal  sum  was  being  received  from  other  chari- 
ties.      The^onference  thereafter  adjourned. 


THE  MORNING  POST. 


[Saturday,   Junk   15,  1901.] 
PITY   THE    BLIND. 


TO  THE  KDITOK  OF  THE  MOBNINO  POST. 

Sir,— In  looking  over  the  balance-sheet  of  the  National 
Blind  Relict  Society  I  find  this  exceedingly  discouraging 
footnote  appended  :  "  The  committee  regret  to  say  that 
the  subscriptions  and  donations  for  the  year  ending  30th 
April,  1900,  were  £270  less  than  the  preceding  twelve 
months."  At  this  rate  of  diminution  it  requires  but  small 
arithmetic  to  show  in  how  few  years  one  more  struggle 
with  human  woe  will  have  been  worsted  by  human 
selfishness.  In  pleading  several  successive  times  the  cause 
of  any  association  for  the  lessening  of  some  form 
of  suffering  the  pleader  must  always  be  in  the  cleft 
stick  of  a  dilemma.  Either  he  must  leave  the  case 
not  fairly  stated  or  he  must  weary  the  ear  into  which  he 
pours  his  dreary  little  tale  with  tiresome  iteration.  Three 
years  ago  I  tried  with  but  small  success,  as  the  result  seems 
to  show,  to  interest  the  giving  part  of  the  British  psblio  in 
a  society  which,  founded  on  the  catastrophe  of  loss  of  sight 
to  an  individual,  made  its  aim  to  provide  the  needy  blind 
(and  can  there  be  a  more  grievous  combination  ?)  with  the 
tiny  pensions  which  would  allow  them  to  remain  in  their 
own  homes  with  some  sparse  modicum  of  comfort,  and 
without  the  bitter  consciousness   of   having  to  drag  down 


thoir  nearest  and  dearest  by  the  inort  weight  of  their 
own  dark  helplessness.  I  have  told  how  the  society's 
officers  work  for  love,  not  pay  ;  how  much  from 
hand  to  mouth  it  has  to  live,  how  tiny  its  reserve 
funds  are.  This  year  I  have  to  add  that  the  balance 
at  the  bauk  has  fallen  from  £-101  to  £173.  I  have 
told  ;  but  who  has  listened  ?  Probably  the  few  who  have 
hitherto  done  so  will  now  stop  their  ears  with  the  extra  2d. 
on  the  income  tax  or  tho  duty  on  sugar,  for  the  average 
philanthropy  does  not  test  too  nicely  the  validity  of  the 
excuses  suggested  to  it,  and  when  retrenchment  is  advis- 
able the  charitable  subscription  takes  precedence  even  of 
that  to  the  circulating  library  in  the  list  of  luxuries  to  be 
lopped.  Last  year  the  laok  of  funds  compelled  the 
oommittee  to  abandon  the  toa  parties  it  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  annually  giving  to  its  blind  poor  in 
London,  and  to  whioh  the  unfortunate  creatures  looked 
forward  as  their  one  great  day  of  gladness  in  all  the  murky 
year.  Next  year  the  oheap  coal  with  which  its  olub  has 
brought  warmth  iuto  their  homes  will  have  to  be  re- 
trenched, the  year  following  will  be  marked  by  some  other 
suppression,  and  by-and-bye— alas,  anot  distant  by-and-bye 
either — silence  and  extinction  will  have  overtaken  as  com- 
passionate and  eminently  useful  an  effort  to  force  a  little 
happiness  to  grow  in  soils  where  despair  would  seem  the 
only  possible  product  as  ever  a  good  man's  heart  framed  or 
his  hand  executed.  This  is  what  must  happen  If  people — 
people  who  have  eyes  to  see  the  immensity  of  their  pros- 
perity, but  none  for  their  brothers'  deep  adversity — still 
refuse  to  give  ;  but  perhaps  they  will  not  refuse,  perhaps 
they  will  think  better  (Oh,  if  they  could  only  believe  how 
infinitely  better)  of  it.  I  can  but  ask  them.  Subscriptions 
and  donations  would  be  thankfully  received  by  Rev.  J. 
Pullein-Thompson,  the  Vicarage,  27,  Tite-street,  Chelsea. 
—Yours,  &c,  RHODA  BROTJGHTON. 

June  14. 


JUM   17,   1901. 
Ian  appeal  for  the  blind. 


Miss  Rhoda  Broughton  writes:— "In  looking 
over  the  balance-sheet  of  the  National  Blind 
Relief  Society  I  find  this  exceedingly  diseonrag- 
ing  footnote  appended  : — '  The  committee  regret 
to  say  that  the  subscriptions  and  donations  for 
the  year  ending  April  30,  1900,  were  £270  less 
tban  the  preceding  twelve  months.'  At  this  rate 
of  diminution  it  requires  but  small  arithmetic 
to  show  in  how  few  years  one  more  struggle  with 
human  woe  will  have  been  worsted  by  bnman 
selfishness. 

"  I  havo  told  how  the  society's  officers  work 
.  for  love,  not  pay,  how  much  from  hand  to  month 
it  has  to  live,  how  tiny  its  reserve  funds  are. 
This  year  I  havo  to  add  that  the  balance  at  the 
bank  has  fallen  from  £404  to  £173.  I  have  told, 
but  who  has  listened  ?  Probably  the  few  who 
have  hitherto  done  so  will  now  stop  their  ears 
with  the  extra,  twopence  in  the  income  tax  or 
the  duty  on  sugar. 

"Last  year  the  lack  of  funds  compelled  tho 
committee  to  abandon  the  tea  parties  it  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  annually  giving  to  its  blind 
poor  in  London,  and  to  which  the  unfortunate 
creatures  looked  forward  as  their  one  great  day 
of  gladness  in  all  the  murky  year.  Next,  year 
the  cheap  coal  with  which  its  club  has  brought 
warmth  into  their  homes  will  have  to  bo  re- 
trenched, the  year  following  wili  bo  marked  by 
some  other  suppression,  and  by-and-by — alas  ! 
a  not  distant  by -and-by  either — silence  and  extinc- 
tion will  have  overtaken  as  compassionate  aud 
eminently  useful  an  effort  to  force  a  little  hap- 
piness to  grow  in  soils  where  despair  would  seem 
the  only  possible  product  as  ever  a  good  man's 
heart  framed  or  his  band  executed . 

"  Subscriptions  and  donations  wonld  be  thank- 
fully received  by  the  Rev.  J.  Pullein-Thompson, 
the  Vicarage,  27,  Tite-street,  Chelsea,  S.W." 
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MANCHESTER,  TUESDAY,  JUNE  18,  1901. 


BLIND  PUPILS  GRADUATE 


MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD  BLIND 
AID  SOCIETY. 


The  need  of  recreation  »in  bright  surroundings  and 
fresh  air  is  perhaps  almost  gTeater  amongst  the  blind 
than  any  other  part  of  the  community.  By  their 
helplessness  and  poverty  they  are  debarred  from  the 
chancres  and  expeditions  which  do  ranch  to  brighten 
the  lives  of  others.  This  society  has  had  reluctantly 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  giving  the  blind  a  day  in  the 
country  or  at  the  seaside,  as  already  its  funds  are 
inadequate  to  the  pressing  and  constantly  growing 
claims  which  the  large  number  of  blind  outside  the 
care-  of  any  institution  and  their  distress  make  upon 
its  resources. 

The  number  of  blind  to  bo  entertained  this  year  is 
upwards  of  200,  exclusive  of  their  guides.  A  pleasant 
large  garden,  close  to  Manchester,  has  been  offered 
free  for  the  afternoon,  but  the  cost  of  conveyances 
and  tea  for  the  party  will  still  be  considerable.  The 
society,  therefore,  ventures  to  appeal  to  tho  oublio 
for  aid  in  carrying  out  the  annual  picnic,  which  is 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  some  of  the  poorest  and  most 
afflicted  residents  in  our  midst.  Subscriptions, 
whether  largo  or  small,  will  be  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged by  the  honorary  secretary,  Misa  Heywood, 
Claremont,  Pendleton.  Should  there  be  any  surplus 
it  will  be  devoted  to  the  "Samaritan  Fund,"  which  is 
used  for  the  direct  advantage  of  the  most  needy  cases. 


Interesting:  Exercises  at  tli«  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Most  Interesting  were  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Institution  for  the  Blind,  held  last 
evening  at  the  building  on  Bellefleld  ave- 
nue. The  graduates,  Blanche  D.  Bay, 
Mary  A.  Nicholas,  Elizabeth  J.  Johnston, 
Harriette  M.  Slattery  and  Timothy  W. 
McCue.  read  original  essays.  Miss  Slat- 
tery, Miss  Johnston  and  Miss  Bay  also 
sang  and  played. 

Kev.  John  G.  Brown,  President  of  the 
Board    of    Directors,    awarded    the    dlplo 


rendered  a  number  of  musical  selections. 





— 


'    '     " 


%rfi^/(£ts 


The  report,  and  the  superintendent's  state- 1 
ment  showed  that  the  general  operations  wore 
going  on  satisfactorily.  In  1880  a  start  was 
made  by  a  small  donation,  and  the  taking  in  of 
one  inmate,  aged  seventy-seven,  who  inherday 
had  been  a  governess.  Since  then  292  had 
been  received,  of  whom  100  had  died.  There 
are  now  101  in  the  institution,  while  ninety- 
one  have  returned  to  their  friends,  or  have  been 
sent  to  various  infirmaries  on  account  of  mental 
or  malignant  illness.  Most  of  those  who  have 
been  received  have 

OUTLIVED    ALT,    THEIR    RELATIVES. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  eight  deaths, 
their  places  being  filled  by  others  who  have 
long  been  waiting  for  admission. 

During  the   twenty-one    years    upwards    of 

the 
ex- 


mas    and   the   choir   of    the   senior   clasa   J?.j0,000  has  been  received  on  account  of 


— _ 
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MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN, 


AN  UNIQUE  PAPER. 

Among  the  queer  papers  of  the 
country  is  the  Milwaukee  Weekly  Re- 
view. The  publishers  and  readers 
are  blind.  It  looks  like  a  number  of 
sheets  of  manila  paper,  full  of  pin 
holes,  but  to  the  sightless  possessor 
it  means  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
world. 

A  machine  called  the  stereograph, 
with  a  little  keyboard,  which  by 
striking  different  combinations  of  the 
keys  the  letters  are  formed,  and  pres 


work,  nearly  a  quarter  of  which  has  been 
pended  in  six  freehold  houses,  one  being  a 
House  of  Rest  at  Southend.  Christians  be- 
longing to  various  Evangelical  denominations 
visit  the  blind  people  and  read  or  sing  to  them. 
Sunday  and  week-night  services  are  also  con- 
ducted by  ministers  of  various  denominations, 
and  these  are  a  means  of  edification  and  of 
blessing.  There  are  likewise  educational  classes 
which  are  attended  by  blind  persons  from  neigh- 
bouring workhouses,  &c.  Others  besides  the 
Crouch  Hill  inmates  are  allowed  to  go  to  the 
House  of  Rest  at  Southend. 


THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. 
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Desrnws  Mission   to  the  Outdoor  Blin-d^ 


sure  on  the  keys  produce  perforation.'  T'nc    annual   report    of    the  Committee    of    this 

in  the  sheets  of   tin   which   form  the  organisation  sets  forth  that  during  the  year  just 

P^tes.  cl,',;ed   a  _rea6  amount  of  Rood   work   has  been 

The  printing  is  done  by  means  of  a  effected  on  behalf  of  the  poor  blind  committed  to 

TirT?n\n?Cn  A  V         TTTTVri?       1Q         lOOt     machine  that  looks  something   like  a  their  care  in  every  department ;  of   the  J*"*10n_ 

WEDNESDAY,      dUJNUi      ltf*      1VJUI.  bj     clothes.  wringer  with  two  rollers,  service.      From    the   Treasurer's    statement    it 

-  <~»~-  _ir  ^, t.__ ■_  __.-.      ,  _~ — „M   «•>,«(•    tl,A    income   to   the   general 

AN  APPEAL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
Sir, — The  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society 
has  had  reluctantly  to  abandon  the  idea  of  giving  the 
blind  a  day  in  the  country  or  at  the  seaside,  as  already 
its  fimds  are  inadequate  to  the  pressing  and  constantly 
growing  claims  which  the  large  numher  of  blind  out- 
side the  care  of  any  institution,  and  their  distress, 
make  upon  its  resources.  The  number  of  blind  to  be 
entertained  this  year  will  be  upwards  of  200,  exclusive 
of  guides.  Many  of  them  never  leave  the  crowded 
parts  of  Manchester  and  Salford.  A  pleasant  large 
garden,  close  to  Manchester,  has  been  offered  free  for 
the  afternoon,  but  the  cost  of  conveyances  and  tea  for 
the  party  will  still  be  considerable.  The  Society 
therefore  ventures  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  aid  in 
carrying  out  the  annual  picuic,    which  is  a  source  of 


One  of  them,  however,  is  quite  large  appear  that  the >  income  to  the  general  tnna 
and  is  made  of  wood,  and  the  other!  — d  to  £315Tg 9d;  Uie  ex n^dituro  under 
of  rubber  and  much  smaller.  ™«        that  th*  Trea8Urer'a  statement  of  income 

Around   the    larger   roller  the  plate  {oi.  tU(,  past  year  is  somewhat  under  that  of  the 
is  bent.     Then  the  long  strip  of  ma-   nrevious  12  months,  and  add    thab    this  may  be 


and  the  perforations 
are  reproduced  on  paper 


gacies 
and 


nila  paper  is  inserted,  a  crank  is  turned  }>u,rtiy  accounted   for  by  the  absence  ot   leg 
s  on  the  tin  plate  and    donations,    together  with   the    deaths 
L  aper.     Page  after  removals  of  some 
page  is  made  in  this  way,  and  when  ,0i*1  subscribers. 

efforts  to  nelp  some  to    regain  tlieir   signo    coa, 


pleasure  to  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  afflicted 
residents  in  our  midst.  Subscriptions,  whether  large 
or  small,  will  be  gratefully  acknowledged,  and  should 
be  sent  to  Miss  Heywood,  Claremont,  Pendleton. — 
Yours,  &c,  I.  M.  Heywood,  Hon.  Sec. 

P.S.— Should  there  be  any  surplus  it  will  be  devoted 
to  the  Samaritan  Fund,  which  is  used  for  the 
direct  advantage  of  the  most  needy  cases. 
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Page  after  removals  of  some'  of   some  of   their  mast   liberal 

local  subscribers.     Satisfaction  is  expressed  that 

.,  .    efforts  to  help  some  to   retrain  their   sight    con: 

all  are  ground  out  they  are  paged  and  ,  JP  ™  *°  "*'£  not  a  few  cas03  ,iad   pi0ved  sue- 

made  ready  for  mailing.  Ce«sful'       With  regard  to  the  sick  and  afflicted, 

The  little  paper  is  sent  all  over  the   tne    provision    made    in    the    way    of    medical 
United    States    and    Canada.       It    is   attendance  and   medicine  was  a  boon  for  which  | 
taken  by  nearly  all  of  the  institutions    the  blind    had   cause  to  be  very  grateful.      Th 
which  teach  the  New  York  point  sys-    annual   report    of    the    missionary  — Mr    Gait— 
tern.     There  are  three  monthly  papers    "hows  that  since  last  meeting  there  hue    been  ^ 
for  the    blind   in  the  United    £tatM     death?,  8  recover.es  of  sight,  and  7  received  into 

'  the  local  institution.  Thirty-seven  new  cases 
bad  been  diecow.red,  leaving  on  the  roll  a  total 
of  163  as  compared  with  152  last  year.  In  their 
library  they  had  582  volumes,  including  two  copies 
of  the  Scriptures.  As  the  fund  iuan&rurated  for 
the  provision  of  snitable  literature  is  now  at  a 
very  low  ebb.  an  urgent  appeal  is  made  for  help  ; 
in  this  direction.  The  report  closes  with  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  those  who  have  voluutarily  assisted  in  carrying 
oil  the  work  and  furthering  the  objects  of  the 
Mission. 


but  no  other  weekly,  and  this  one  is 
highly  prized. 

The  editor  gathers  the  news  from 
the  daily  papers,  which  are  read  to 
him,  and  he  rewrites  and  condenses 
into  the  smallest  possible  space  the 
most  important  items. 

Space  is  even  more  at  a  premium 
in  a  publication  of  this  kind  than  in 
an  ordinary  newspaper,  for  the  words 
occupy  a  good  deal  of  room,  and 
without  brevity  the  publication  would 
prove  too  bulky. 

iyoi. 


Pity  the  Blivd. — "A  Grateful  Reader"  writes  : 
"I  notice  an  appeal  for  the  neglected  blind  by  Miss  Rhoda 
Broughton  in  yovfr  Saturday's  issue,  and  it  occuis  to  me 
that  it  would  he  a  graceful  wav  of  showing  Miss  Broughton 
our  gratitude  for  the  many  pleasant  hours  she  has  given 
us  if  all  tho.-ewho  appreciate  her  work  and  admire  her 
genius  were  to  send  one  guinea  for  the  fund  in  whicl;  she  is 
interested."  Subset iptions  are  being  received  by  the  Kcv. 
J.  Pullein-Thompjioii,  27.  Tite-strect,  Chelsea. 


<Ibe  Christian. 


T 


June  20,  1901. 
Aged  Christian  Blind. 

HE  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the 
Homes  for  Aged  Christian  Blind  Man 
and  Women,  Crouch  Hill,  was  regard  d 


as  a  "  Coming  of 


gathering, 


and 


congratulations  or  thanks  were  offered  to  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Bright,  on  account  of  their 
services  as  honorary  superintendents  during 
the  whole  period.  Some  time  ago  it  was  decided 
that  this  occasion  should  be  taken  advantage 
of  for  raising  an  additional  .£1,000  for  the 
sustentation  "fund,  which  would  then  amount 
to  £3,000.  Half  the  amount  desired,  or  £500, 
has  already  been  raised. 


Town 
Paper 


Date 


TTf 


Quarantine 
Withdrawn. 


to 
owu   main- 
pecuniary      aid! 
press- 


This  afternoon  Health  Offi- 
cer Rowell  notified  Superin- 
tendent Wilkinson  of  the  In 
stitute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  Blind _that  he  had  raised 
the  quarantine  at  the   school. 

Most  of  the  children  have 
already  been  sent  to  their 
homes,  having  been  thorough- 
ly fumigated. 

The  children  of  the  Insti- 
tute now  wear  regulation  uni- 
forms of  cadet  grey  material, 
with  caps  to  match.  . 


Institution  for  th«  Blind  was  jloo.     j/jie  objects 
of  the  Mission  were  to  seek  out  tho  blind, 
them  in  their  homes,  oaring  for  their  spiritual 
and  social  welfare,   teaching  them  |   and 

wnto  the  embossed  systems  of  Moon  arid  Bi 
supplying   them  llom    tne   ;\i,,:moi; 

library,  assisting  the  oapab]       .    them 

do  something  useful  towards  I 
tenauce,  rendering  them 
or  medical  help  in  sickness 
straits,  and  ministering  to  the 
fort  of  tho  aged  and  invalid.  'J  hey  further 
aimed  at  assisting  such  of  the  blind  'as  might,  be 
olisrible  to  secure  pensions  from  one  or  other 
of  tho  charitable  mori  tho  city,  and 

to  provide  with    I  pf  them   f<n 

whom   hopo  of   restoration  lit   remained, 

through   sure:  ,     or  other    | 

which  latter  efforts  had,  throughout  the  hi 
of  the  Missiou.  beep  rewarded  by  most  gratifying 
results.  The  Mission  was  not  carried  on  in  a 
commercial  spirit;  it  was  purely  homo  mission 
work,  and  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  Missior 
and  the'  benefits  that,  had  accrued  therefrom 
were  better  known  Lhey  would  receive  much 
larger  pecuniary  Support  wherewith  to  carry  ou| 
their   laudable   effort  clause.)     Mr    David 

Air  read  tho  report  for  tho  past  year,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  has  been  already  published,  and 
Rev.  A.  .1.  Forson,  m  moving  its  adoption,  said 
the  work  carried  on  by  the  Mission  was  such 
as  could  not  fail  to  commend  itself  to  every 
person  who  knew  anything  at  all  about  it.  It 
was  a  work  that  was  being  done  very  quietly 
and  very  humbly.  Mr  Forson  complimented  Mr 
Gait,  the  Mission  Superintendent,  and  Mr  A.  J. 
Ma U.m an.  the  assistant  missionary — whom  he 
likened  to  Paul  and  Timothy  respectively— oh 
their  unwearied  service:-.  Rev.  David  Thom 
seconded,  and  the  report  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved. Bailie  Barrio,  m  moving  the  appoint- 
ment of  Bailie  Melville  as  Hon.  Treasurer  and 
Secretary  in  room  of  Mr  D.  Hunter,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  resign  on  account  of  ill-health, 
remarked  that  no  one  more  competent  for  the 
duties  than  Bailie:  Melville  could  be  found  in 
Dundee.  Mr  A.  D.  Grimond  seconded,  and  the 
motion  was  heartily  agreed  to.  Bailie  Melville, 
;n  accepting  the  office,  said  he  did  so  with  jome 
hesitancy  as  succeeding  one  who  had  don 
much  for  the  Mission  in  the  past.  Not! 
however,  would  be  left  undone  on  his  part  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Mission.  (Applause.) 
On  tho  motion  of  Mr  J.  O.  Robertson  the  other 
office-bearers  were  re-elected,  and  the  meeting 
c. included  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks. 


e   so 

liing, 


/ 


Concert  at  Stafford  House. 


'fiZL 


FRIDAY.    JUNK    23.    1898 


On  Tuesday  afternoon,  by  permission  of 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  a 
concert  was  given  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Stafford  House,  St.  James's,  in  aid  of  the 
Barclay  Home  for  Blind  and  Partially 
Blind  Girls.  A  capital  programme  of  music 
and  recitations  had  been  provided  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  various  items  were  evi- 
dently much  appreciated  by  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience,  nearly  every  seat  in 
the  hall  being  occupied.  Among  the  vocal- 
ists who  tendered  assistance  in  a  good 
cause    were    Madame    Alice    Esty,    Madame 

Eldee,     Miss    Mabel    Buckler     Mr     Edwin  BIRMINGHAM      DAILY       POST, 
Isham,    Mr.    .Norman    Salmond,     Mr.    Den- 
_ham  Price,  and  Mr.  Maurice  Farkoa,  etc. 


General  Casslus  M.  Clay  of  Louisville, 
Ky,.  ex-minister  to  Russia,  is  almost  to- 
tally blind.  His  sight  Is  so  impaired  that  he 
cannot  distinguish  one  person  from 
another.  His  home,  Whitehall,  Ky.,  is  fall- 
ing into  decay,  btu  it  is  guarded  as  closely 
as  when  the  general  was  in  hiding  there 
against   persons   who  threatened   his   life. 


ee 


m 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  22,  1901. 

DUNDEE  MISSION  TO  THE 

OUTDOOR  BLIND. 


A  C50MMEXDABLE  WORK. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
I  Dundee  and  Lochee  Mission  to  the  Outdoor 
,  Blind  was  held  yesterday  in  the  Y.M  C  4l 
Rooms.  Mr  Alexander  Henderson  presided] 
and  among  those  present  were  Bailie  Melville,' 
Bailie  Barrie,  Revs.  A.  J.  Forson,  D  Thom 
and  W.  Wright ;  Messrs  A.  D.  Grimond,  David 
Air,  J.  10.  Robertson,  J.  Gait,  Mission  Superin- 

^f^^u^u    .Th°    0t;a'rman    said    that    the 
benefits  that  had  accrued  from  the  Missions  to 
the  Outdoor  Blind  during  the  past  45  years  con 
stifcuted  tho  best  justification  of  their  existent 
•  and  of  their  claims  to  support. 


MONDAY,    JUNE    24,    1901. 

PITY  THE  BLIND. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Daily  Post. 
Sir,— For  nearly  60  yews  the  National  Blind  Relief 
Society    has    relieved    the    necessities    of    the    'needy 
biuret  of  good,   moral  character,   regardless  of  «-x  or 
creed.      There  are  668  pensioners  on  the  books.  Durin^ 
the  past  two  years  94  candidates   have  been  elected, 
yv  nave  had  their  pensions  doubled.     Neariv  70  can- 
didates are   awaiting  election.        It   is   a   non-voting 
chanty.     All  candidates  are  elected  in  turn,  a  pension 
never  taking  more  than  a  year  to  eecure.     Last  year 
it  ^"j101^,  antturty,  and  coal,  the  society  paid  £3,196 
15s.    4d.     There  are  no  office  expenses,  and  no  paid 
secretary.       Owing   to  want   of  funds  last  year,   the 
annual   tea  parties   held   at  the  People's   Palace  and 
i  the  Chelsea  Town  Hall  had  to  be  abandoned.    It  was 
j  a,  sad  disappointment  to  some  1,500  blind  folk,   who 
.look  forward  to  this  "one  great  day  of  gladness"  in 


THE     MORNING     POST, 

Pity  the  Blind, — In  connection  with  Miss 
Fthoda  Brouchton's  appeal  for  the  Blind  Mr.  D.  L.  Fullerton, 
Wasperton  Hall,  Warwick,  writes  that  he  has  ascertained 
that  the  annual  tea  parties  last  year  had  to  be 
ibandoned  for  want  of  funds.  "They  are,"  he  adds, 
"  held  at  the  People's  Palace  and  Chelsea  Town  Hall.  The 
lsual  tea  is  a  substantial  one,  at  the  close  of  which  each 
jlind  guest  received  Is.  (new).  I  write  now  to  appeal 
;o  the  ever  generous  public  for  means  to  provide 
tome  fifteen  hundred  blind  people  with  this  one  greal 
lay  of  gladness  that  the  year  brings  round  to  them.  ] 
im  fully  convinced  that  those  who  have  eyes  to  see  anc 
acarts  to  feel  have  only  to  knnw  of  this  want  and  that  the> 
will  supply  it.  By  kind  permission  of  the  hon.  secretary 
ionations  for  the  tea  party  will  be  gladly  r'ceived  anc 
tcknowledged  by  me." 

A^HE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISED 
TUESDAY,   JUNE    25,  1901. 

Dundee  Institution  foe  the  Blind — -An 
Industrial  Reooed. — The  Directors'  report  to 

;the  subscribers  to,  and  friends  of,  the  Dundee 
Institution  for  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending  31st 
March  last  has  now  been  issued.  It  is  set  forth 
therein  that  the  number  of  inmates  at  the  close 

I  of  the  year  was  97,  being  4  less  than  at  the  close 
of  the  year  preceding.  Of  these^  76  are  in  the 
industrial  and  21  in  the  educational  department. 
In  the  industrial  department  the  amount  of  the 
sales — £8867  8s  Id — is  again  the  highest  ever  at- 
tained in  the  history  of  the  Institution,  exceed- 
ing by  £314  2s  9d  the  high  record  for  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  wages  paid  to  blind  workers 
amounted  to  £1981  5s  lid,  besides  a  sum  of  £239 
6s  od  paid  away  in  the  form  of  supplement  of 
wages  to  the  necessitous,  holiday  allowances,  &o. 
During  the  year  several  large  contracts  have 
been  entrusted  to  the  Institution  for  bedding  and 
other  furnishing,  and  unsolicited  testimonials 
have  been  received  as  to  the  satisfactory  charac- 
ter of  the  goods  supplied.  The  Institution  is 
not  a  mere  oharity,  but  a  busy  industrial  centre, 
where  all  blind  persons  capable  of  industrial 
training  are  put  in  the  way  of  contributing  to 
their  own  maintenance.  With  reference  to  the 
school  and  residential  departments,  it  is  stated 
that  one  of  last  year's. music  pupils — Mr  George 
Millers — has  been  appointed  organist  to  the 
United  Free  Church,  Auchterarder.  That  in 
the  City  of  Dundee  no  fewer  than  five  blind  men 
oocupy  positions  as  musio  teachers  and  organists 
is  given  as  evidence  enough  that  the  long-stand- 
ing prejudioe  against  employing  the  blind  in 
these  capacities  is  being  set  aside.  During  the 
year  instruction  has  been  given  in  piano  tuning. 
The  sohool  library  now  contains  over  200 
volumes,  and  is  steadily  growing.  A  number 
of  MS.  Braille  hooks,  "written  out  by  Mies  Kate 
Craig,  have  been  added  during  the  year.  In 
the  residential  department  12  blind  children  and 
5  blind  women  are  boarded,  and  the  daily  dinners 
provided  for  the  hlicd  workers  continue  to  be 
taken  advantage  of.  A  great  deal  of  sickness 
prevailed  during  the  year,  a  sum  of  £84  having 
been  expended  in  relieving  such  cases ;  and  the 
death-roll  has  been  very  heavy,  no  fewer  than 
nine  of  the  inmates  having  passed  away. 
Amongst  them  was  John  Valentine,  one  of  the 
original  inmates,  and  a  well-known  and  much 
respected  Dundee  charaoter.  The  abstract  of 
accounts  which  is  appended  shOiws  that  the  abate 
of  the  funds  in  favour  of  the  Institution  as  at 

j  31st  March  last  was  £11,617  17s  id,  being  £37  6s 
lid  less  than  at  the  corresponding:  date  in  1900. 


.' 
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Royal    Normal  College. — A  meeting 


missions  were  needed 


How  much  such 
was  made  sadly  evident, 
by  tUe  fact  that  m  Scotland  the  Outdoor  Mis 
sions  to  the  Bund  had  under  their  care  no  fewer 
than  3153  persons.  Of  tnese  sufferers,  by  far 
the  greater  number  had  lost  their  sight  in  adult 
life.  Tho  Dundee  and  Lochee  Branch  had  boon 
in  active  operation  fcr  tho  past  22  years  and  the 
number  under  its  care  not  connected  With  the 


j  the  circling  year,  and  on  who's  behalf  I  now  appeal  to  . 

I  an  ever-generous  and  kind-hearted  public  formeans  ,to  con«dv"  fc^e  wot*  °f  *he,  R°yal  Noraial  Col- 
'  to  provide  this  treat.  The  loss  of  sight  u  an  affliction  f  ft  and*C^my  °f  ./It  f°r  the  ^lTm., 
so  terrible  that  we  who  are  blessed  with  this  good  gift  he!d  ??  Thursday  next  at  three  p.m..  at  the  Man- 
can  well  afford  to  help.  By  kind  permission  of  the  S!on  ?<«■?■  rhf  Lord .£*•£* ■»  %  J?*?**  gt 
Rev.  Pnllein  Thompson,  hon.  sec.,  donations  for  the  am°"5  ^-Peakers  wul  be  the  Bishop  oi  Cal- 
tea  party  will  gladly  be  received  and  acknowledged  by  cuUa  *nd  L*non  Bar)t»r-  ,      . 

L.   Downing  Fullerton. 
vVasperton  Hall,  Warwick,  June  23rd. 


}\ 
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ROTAL   BlIXD   ASTirM   AND   SCHOOL,    EDINBURGH 

|  —A  meeting:  of  the  directors    of    the    Royal  Blind 
Asylum  and  School  was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at 
5  St  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh— Mr     J.     Dickson 
presiding.    On  the  minutes  of  the  Trade  Committee 
coming  up  for  approval,  Sir  Andrew  M'Bonald,  re- 
ferring- to  the  Nicolson  Street  alterations,  said  that 
the  work  there  was  now  practically  finished,  and  he 
thought  they  might  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
great  improvement  whioh  had  been  made.     It  was 
really  a  splendid  place  now,  and  he  thought  that  the 
money  spent  had  been  well  spent.         Mr     Ainslie 
Brown    S.S.C.,  inquired  aa  to  what  the  cost  would 
a!Ii         suggested  that  it  might  come  to  £4000.     Sir 
^mn^W1M'Donald'  continuing.  said,  supposing  it  was 
tAWV  they  would  have  £200  a  year  as  rental  from 
two  shops,   and  besides  they  would    have    a    place 
double  the  size  and  twice  as  inviting  for  the  public. 
It  was  -the  best  piece  of  work  the  Board  had  under- 
wcCj'      iTbe  1uestion  °f  the  experimenting  with  a 
blind  and  deaf  boy,  and  of  educating  him  through  a! 
medium  who  would  be  constantly  in  touch  with  him 
whioh  had  been  discussed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Board,  was  then  taken  up,  and  from  the  minutes  it 
appeared  that  the  House  Committee  had  "  Agreed 
to  approve  of  Robert    Brunton    being    engaged    as 
companion,  first  for  four  months  as  experiment,  and 
if   suitable,    then   for  a  period   of  seven   years,    he 
getting      free      board,       lodging,       clothing,       and 
»       sound       education,     '  with       such       allowance 
towards      the       end      of      the      seven       years       as 
nay       be       advisable."  Mr       Ainslie       Brown 

demurred  to  the  engaging  of  this  boy  Brunton,  who 
was  now  twelve  years  of  age,  for  such  a  long  period 
as  seven  years.    The  Chairman  said  if  the  experiment ! 
was  to  be  a  success  at  all  it  would  be  necessary  that  j 
no  change  should  be  made  in  the  medium.     Brunton  I 
was  a  seeing  and  hearing  boy  and  would'  get  a  good 
education  and  be  trained  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind, 
so  that  when  the  seven  years  were  up  he  would  not 
be  without  something  to  which  he  could  apply  him-| 
self.     It  wouJd  be  very   inconvenient  were  the   boy 
to  go  away  in  two  or  three  years,  for  they  would 
have   to   start  the  experiment   over  again   and    the 
whole  time  would  be  lost.     They  were  undertaking 
to  find  him  a  situation  when  the  time  was  expired. 
i!r  A"drew  M'Donald  agreed  with  Mr  Brown.     Pie 
thought  a  year  would  be  long  enough,  and  he  thought 
the  Committee  should  take  the  matter  back  and  see1 
if  they  could  not  frame  their  minute  better,  and  also! 
shorten  the  time  of  the  engagement.     Not  one  in 
fifty  people  would  undertake  such  a  task.     The  Rev. 
VS .  Whyte  Smith  said  the  directors  had  made  full 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  companion  would  be  pre- 
judiced m  any  way  before  they  agreed  to  the  plan. 

i^tr?3iT.an  xaT1??  P0'^^  out  that  the  experi- 
ment had  been  tried  in  other  institutions  with  great 
success,  Sir  Andrew  M'Donald  said  let  them  try  the 
experiment  but  only  for  a  few  months  at  first,  until 
they  saw  the  results.  He  moved  that  the  period  be 
six  months  and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  report 

hLT  ^  ^  B°ard-  The*'  could  not  bind  the 
boy  to  this  unpleasant  work  for  seven  years  simply 
because  he  was  an  orphan.     It  was  a  task  which  none 

«L^m*T,T,AIlke  to  ^^ke.  It  was  ultimately 
agreed  to  delete  a  portion  of  the  minute  and  let  it 

tl88/  r  Tha£  Brunton  **  engaged  as  oom- 
panion  for  four  months  from  1st  September  as  an  I 
experiment  with  free  board,  lodging,  clothing,  and 
a  sound  education,  and  that  a  report  be  then  made 
to  the  Board."  The  House  Committee  recommended 
that  the  electric  inataUation  be  introduced  to  the 
whol*  building  and  that  it  be  remitted  to  the  House 
Committee  to  consult  with  Professor  Baily  on  the 
subject  and  the  recommendation  was  agreed  to 
£f?h?v?1TWaS  exPr63sed  atrthe  leg*cy  of  £12.450 
totb?  Institute.  FmlayS°n'  Alb6rt  PlaCe'  Stiri'^ 


BLIND  MAN  SEEMS  TO 
*    HAVE  A  SIXTH  SENSE 


Dean  S.  Gray,  Piano  Tuner,  Feels  the  Presence  of  Any  Ob- 
ject That  is  on  aLcvel  With  His  Head— His 
Success  in  Spite  o!  Great  Handicaps. 


Is  there  a  sixth  sense?  The  blind 
piano  tuner.  Dean  S.  Gray,  surely  pos- 
sesses one.  When  passing  a  high- 
board  fence,  he  can  without  touching 
It  mysteriously  feel  its  presence.  Any- 
thing which  Is  on  a  level  with  his  head 
Is  recognized  In  the  same  way. 

"I  might,"  he  says,  "stumble  over 
a  post,  but  wouldn't  run  into  a  large 
tree  or  a  brick  wall,  unless  walking 
rapidly." 

His  physician  states  that  this 
strange  "sense  of  feeling"  comes  from 
the  nerves  In  the  face,  for  his  sight 
is  destroyed  absolutely. 

One  evening  in  Milwaukee  avenue,  a 
house  in  the  process  of  being  moved 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  Mr.  Gray  passed  along  the  side- 
walk where  there  was  nothing  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  the  house.  Af- 


•  ••• 

DEAN   S.  GRAY. 

Blind  Piano  Tuner,  Who  Is  a  Marvel 
to  His  Friends. 


ter  arriving  at  his  destination  he  ask- 
ed: "What's  that  thing  back  there 
In  the  street?  It  ought  not  to  be 
there." 

IMPRESSION  ON  OTHERS,   o 

He  has  the  power  of  Impressing  this 
mysterious  feeling  upon  others.  A 
short  time  ago  he  was  seated  in  the 
middle  of  a  Third  street  car,  A  lady 
got  on  and  sat  at  the  end  of  the  seat. 
Mr.  Gray  made  no  movement,  but 
those  watching  Instantly  realized  that 
he  knew  exactly  what  had  happend. 
When  he  rose  to  leave  the  car  he 
passed  her  more  deftly  than  does  the 
ordinary    man   with    two   perfect   eyes. 

As  Mr.  Gray  was  walking  down 
Michigan  avenue  yesterday  to  The 
Journal,  oittiut  to  have  his  first  photo- 


graph taken,  his  escort  turned  from 
Michigan  at  Cass  avenue  Instead  of 
wa.lking  on  to  Wayne.  Quickly  he 
asked,  "Why  do  you  turn  here?  Mich- 
igan and  Fort  are  nearer  together 
through  Wayne  street  than  through 
Cass." 

A  few  steps  further  he  said:  "Here 
is  the  restaurant  where  we  had  din- 
ner." 

At  Howard  street  he  was  asked: 
"What  street  Is  this?"  He  replied: 
"One   end   of   Howard." 

Thus  he  knows  every  street  in  the 
city  and  street  numbers,  too.  At  the 
front  steps  of  The  Journal  building  he 
swung  his  cane  forward  to  measure 
the  first  step,  and  after  that  proceed- 
ed up  the  rest  Jusr*as  any  one  else 
would. 

His  sister  said  that  when  they  were 
going  anywhere  together,  she  let  him 
lead  the  way,  though  she  sees  per- 
fectly, for  he  knows  the  quickest 
routes. 

Many  street  cars  he  recognizes  by 
their  gongs. 

"The  new  Woodward  avenue  and  the 
Jefferson  and  Third  cars  have  rather 
heavy  gongs,"  he  said.  "Also  the 
Detroit  Railway  carg.  But  now  they 
are  mixing  them  up,  and  it  is  hard- 
er to  know  when  the  right  one  comes." 
"FEELS*  THE  STREETS. 

Many  conductors  assert  that  Mr. 
Gray  can  tell  the  streets  of  the  city 
by  his  "sense  of  feeling."  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  city  map  is  in  his 
mind,  and  he  knows  when  he  passes 
the  last  intersection  of  car  lines  be- 
fore his  destined  street.  Then  so 
closely  does  he  calculate  short  dis- 
tances run  by  the  car,  that  he  can 
ring  the  bell  at  the  right  time  for  his 
own  street.  Likewise  %hen  walking, 
he  knows  when  It  is  time  to  turn  a 
corner. 

Nothing  escapes  his  ears,  and  he  can 
go  home  and  repeat  the  entire  con- 
versation of  those  sitting  near  him, 
especially  on  politics.  Mr.  Gray  de- 
nied the  story  that  he  can  tell  the 
denomination  of  bills.  Coins  are  easy, 
but  no  blind  person  In  the  U#lted 
States  can  tell  the  denomination  of  a 
bill,    he   says. 

PIANO  TUNER  BY  PROFESSION. 

Mr.  Gray  Is  a  busy  man,  for  his 
affliction  has  given  his  ear  peculiar 
aptness  in  his  business  of  piano  tun- 
ing. All  alone  he  travels  over  the 
city,  and  even  to  Windsor.  The  car 
lines  are  the  points  in  his  compass 
which  keep  him  Informed  of  his  posi- 
tion. His  watch  has  no  crystal,  and 
he  reads  time  from  it  with  perfect 
ease  with  his  fingers.  He  is  an  ex- 
pert chess  player. 

Mr.  Gray  was  graduated  from  the 
tuning  department  of  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  at  Lansing. 
While  there  he  received  an  excellent 
education,  and  converses  fluently  on 
all  popular  questions.  His  residence 
is  at  291  Harper  avenue  east. 

Those  who  meet  him  for  the  first 
time  bow  mechanically,  and  try  to 
make  the  points  of  their  conversation 
more  clear  to  him  by  means  of  gest- 
ures. He  became  completelv  blind 
from  cataract  before  he  was  5  vears 
old,  and,  like  so  many  other  "blind 
persons,  has  no  memorv  of  his  sigh 
except  how  light  appears. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JUNK    26,    1901. 
MIDLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BLIND 


A    farewell    gathering   of   those   pupils    who   are 
Leaving    thc  Midland  Institution  of  the  Blind  owing 
to  the   dosing  of  llie  educational  part  of  it  took 
plate  at  the  lnstiituuijon,  Chaucer-street,  last  night. 
One  of  the  most  pleasing  features  of  the  event  was 
the    presentation   of   farewell   gifts  to   each  pupil.' 
The    presents    were   handed    to  the  pupils  by   Mrs. 
Ransom.,  .Mrs.  Civwdsan,  iMiss  Patterson,  and  Mis. 
Hutton.        Handkerchief    bags    wjeine    given   to  Ada 
Thoraiewell,     Gertrude     80113*001,     Emiily     Dartnell, 
Hannah  Amos,  Charlotte  Dykes,  Emily  Stew,  Annie 
Collishaw,   Lucy  Morris,   Elizabeth  Robinson,   Flor- 
ence Muyfield,  Ethel  Rowson,  and  Nellie  Sinnnonds, 
and   work  baskets  to  Winifred  Rickard,    Elizabeth 
Dennis,  Carrie  Pretty,  Maud  Fountain,  Lucy  Cham- 
bers,   Violet   Wesson,    Rose  Kirby.    Maucj.    Biggs, 
Florence   Howson,   Emma   Gukon,   Maud   Fletcher, 
EdLth    Gilberthorpe,    Emily    Brace,    Hilda    Hurst, 
Nellie  Humber,  Matilda.  Batts,  Mabel  Rowe,  Maggtoe 
Willick,    Sarah   Cooper,  Susan  Thurlby,  Anis  Noon, 
and    Lizzie    Sturdy.     Silver  links    and    studs    were 
handed    to    the    following    boys: — Carter,    James, 
Shepherd,  Taitham,  Mairgeriison,   Hemshah,  Burgess, 
and  Clay ;  silver  links  to  Jackson,  Gerrard,  Butler, 
Liwton,    Simkin,    and    Chandler;     and    purses    to 
Bennett,    Oliver,    Green,    Harrison,    Lee,    Buxton, 
Corner,      Cooley,      Hampson,      Gannon,      Haliiday, 
Hancock,  Turton,  Greatorex,  Powley,  Bajley,  Ogle, 
Bentley,    Smith,    and    Lees.     Many    prizes   for   the 
choir,    music  work,    good   conduct,    &c,  were   also 
presented.     The  medal  offered  by   Lord  Strathcona 
for  the  best  essay  written  by  a  schoolboy  on  "  The 
Dominion  of  Canada"  was  handed  to  a  boy  named 
Jackson  amidst  applause.     The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  -J.  C.   Warren   (bom.  secretary),   and  among 
those  present   were  Mrs.    Ransom,   Mrs.    Crewdson, 
Miss  Patterson,  Mrs.  Warren,  Canon  Ferris,  Canon 
Godber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hutton,  Miss  Robinson,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  P.  Pine  (secretary). 
The   latter   explained  that   forty -one  children   were 
leaving  the  institution,  but  it  was  expected  that  ail 
of  them  would  be  placed  in  other  institutions.     (Ap- 
plause.)—Canon    Ferris    gave   a   brief  address,     in 
which  he  said  all  were  aware  that  they  had  all  met 
together  for  the  last  time.     Never  again  in  earthly 
kfe  would  they  all  meat  together,  and  not  only  had 
he  to  t  iy  "  Goodbye"  to  them  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,    but  he   felt  that,  he   was   losi.no-  a  large 
number  from  his  parish,  who  had  joined  in  the  ser- 
vice at  St.    Matthew's  Church  each   Sundav  night. 
It  was  no  use  entering  into  the  whole  circumstances 
which  had  led  to  their  leaving  that  institution,  and 
he  could  only  say  that  the  committee  had  done  what 
they    considered    to  be  best.     He    was   particularly 
sorry  that  at  had  had  to  be  done,  but  he  was  pleased 
to  know  that  places  would  be  found  in  other  institu- 
tions for  the  children.     He  trusted  that  they  would 
all  be  prosperous  in  the  future,  and  that  they  would 
always  remember  that  God  would  be  a  Bather  and 
friend  to  them  continually,  and  that  with  Him  they 
might  walk  hand  in  hand  through  all  the  triads  and 
temptations   of  life.— Mr.    Hutton   also   briefly   ad- 
dressed the  pupils,  and  said  that  he  hoped  the  <*ift,s 
they  had  received  would  keep  in  their  memories" the 
time  they  had  spent  at  the  institution.— On  the  sac 
gesbian  of  the  Chairman,  the  pupils  then  gave  three 
hearty   cheers    for   the   institution    and   its  officials 
and   sfl'bseq  ■■  ratly  "a  strawherrv  feast"  took  place' 
Mr.  Pine  having  obtained  801bs.  of  the  fruit  for  the 
occasion.      • ' 


r  STORE    BUILT    BY    MR    A 
The  L  at  the  Left  of  the  Picture  Was 


Sight  Gone,  He  Labors  On. 

MR      ROBltfSON'fi      (1HEAT      PLUCK. 


mterestinj'JSprlngfleldjMan    Who    Has   Just 
IfcBuilta  a  1  House  j  Unaided— The    Story  of  His 

[tlll-OmenediUfe.      |  .*}     ,A  EJ 

A  remarkable  example  of  what  pa- 
tience can  accomplish  can  be  seen  in 
the  work  of  Axel  Steele  Robinson  of 
106  Greene  street,  who  is  totally  blind. 
Alone  and  unaided,  and  equipped  with 
makeshift  tools,  he  has  built  a  sub- 
stantial little  building  in  which  he 
proposes  to  conduct  a  grocery  store 
when  it  is  completed.  It  seems  almost 
incredible  that  a  man  so  afflicted  could 
accomplish  what  Mr  Robinson  has 
without  skilled  assistants.  Added  to 
the  natural  obstacles  that  beset  his 
work,  he  was  forced  to  make  use  of 
old  lumber  for  the  larger  part  of  the 
building,  and  the  work  was  delayed 
considerably  by  lack  of  cash  to  pro- 
vide materials. 

Mr  Robinson  has  been  blind  for 
about  18  years.  Previously  he  had 
been  a  printer  and  publisher,  and  at 
one  time  was  editor  and  proprietor  of 
the  Andes  (N  Y)  Recorder.  He  was 
afflicted  with  inflammatory  rheumatism 
that  settled  in  his  eyes,  causing  total 
blindness.  In  seeking  to  regain  his  sight 
he  used  up  the  little  property  he  had 
acquired,  but  all  to  no  avail,  although 
he  consulted  the  best  eye  specialists  in 
the  country.  Penniless,  he  found 
himself  helplessly  alone  in  the  world, 
but  his  will  was  never  weakened  and 
jhe  always  managed  to  provide  for 
himself.  One  source  of  income  he  has 
derived  from  the  sale  of  a  neat  little 
book  of  poems,  called  Thistle  Down, 
being  really  good  verses  that  he  has 
written  since  becoming  blind.  He  in- 
vented and  constructed  a  writing 
board  with  which  he  can  write  almost 
as  rapidly  as  when  in  former  years  he 


S.    ROBINSON    ON    GREEN    STREET. 
Hade  Entirely  by  Mr  Robinson,  Who  Is]  Totally  Blind 

— |See  Page  ST" 
was  keen  sighted.  In  late  years  he  has 
derived  considerable  money  with  which 
to  defray  the  expense  of  his  building 
from  the  sale  of  sweet  roots,  but  at 
best  his  capital  has  been  so  limited 
that  progress  has  been  slow. 

The  little  store  that  Mr  Robinson 
has  now  almost  completed  is  built  as 
an  addition  to  the  Faith  Home,  where 
he  has  been  living  for  several  years. 
When  the  project  first  came  to  him 
Mr  Robihson  expected  to  have  assist- 
;  ance  in  the  work,  but  when  that  failed 
him  he  did  not  give  up  by  any  means. 
The  building  he  had  planned  was  to 
be  17x22  feet  in  size,  and  after  the 
foundation  beams  had  been  put  in 
place  he  decided  to  have  a  cellar 
underneath.  A  laborer  wanted  $14  for 
the  work  of  shoveling  out  the  earth, 
but  Mr  Robinson  decided  that  he  would 
save  that  much  for  material  by  doin$ 
it  himself,  and  in  four  days  he  had  the, 
cellar  excavated,  the  earth  movedl 
away  and  everything  ready  for  the 
masonry.  It  was  then  cold  weather 
and  h©  decided  not  to  attempt  the 
brick  work,  but  that  is  the  only  part 
of  the  structure  that  Mr  Robinson  did 
not  put  up  himself. 

When  he  started  the  work  of  build- 
ing Mr  Robinson  was  without  the  least 
training  in  carpentry,  but  in  the  long 
years  of  his  blindness  his  sensitive 
touch  acquired  proficiency  in  the 
handling  of  all  tools.  "The  greatest 
difficulty  I  found,"  he  said,  "was  in 
locating  my  tools  whenever  I  laid  them 
down.  But  I  soon  got  so  that  I  could 
start  out  in  the  morning  and  go 
straight  to  each  implement  wherever 
I  may  have  left  it  the  night  before.  My 
tools  were  not  of  the  best  and,  being 
forced  by  lack  Of  capital  to  make  use 
of  stray  pieces  of  old  lumber,  it  was 
hard  on  the  tools.  Another  difficulty 
I  had  in  measuring  the  boards  for  cut- 
ting, but  I  soon  conceived  a  scheme  of 
using  rods  and  several  square  blocks. 


With  tliese  I  could  measure  accurately 
from  half  an  inch  to  25  feet.  I  had  no 
work  bench  and  had  to  work  up  my 
lumber  wherever  I  found  it." 

And  it  certainly  was  a  wonderful 
achievement  for  a  man  without  a  glim- 
mer of  light  in  his  eyes.  He  is  now 
putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the 
interior  of  the  little  store,  which  will 
be  a  model  of  convenience.  Two 
counters,  built  by  the  blind  man,  will 
occupy  the  length  of  the  store.  B< 
hind  these  he  has  put  up  shelves  aT 
drawers,  the  latter  being  excellent 
amples  of  his  best  work  with  the  to 


Hr  Robinson's  Writing  Board. 

The  paper  is  held  in  place  by  a 
spring  roller  at  the .  top.  Along  the 
sides  are  metal  pins  spaced  equally, 
into  which  fits  a  straightedge,  which 
serves  as  a  guide  for  the  writer's  hand. 
When  a  line  is  written  the  straight  edge 
is  moved  down  one  notch  and  so  on 
until  the  sheet  is  filled.  With  this 
board  Mr  Robinson  can  write  in  a  clear 
hand  almost  as  rapidly  as  though  he 
had  his  sight. 


In  one  corner  he  has  made  a  closet  for 
a  refrigerator  and  beside  that  he  will 
put  in  a  sink.  The  walls  are  nicely 
sheathed  in  hard  wood  that  Mr  Robin- 
son beaded  by  hand.  The  ceiling  is 
also  to  be  finished  in  sheathing  and 
the  corners  will  be  fitted  with  mould- 
ing. The  window  sashes  and  casings 
are  the  only  bits  of  woodwork  not  con- 
structed by  Mr  Robinson,  but  these  he 
put  in  himself,  and  the  outside  of  the 
building,  the  clapboarding  and  the  felt 
roof  with  its  covering  of  pitch,  are  all 
his  work.  The  rear  of  the  building  is 
connected  with  the  cellar  by  a  strong 
stairway,  covered  by  a  trap  door,  and 
the  cellar  bottom  is  provided  with 
benches. 

The  task  that  Mr  Robinson  has  pro- 
posed for  himself  when  the  buildine  i= 
finished  seems  almost  as  difficult  an 
undertaking  as  the  building  of  the 
store  itself.  He  plans  to  stock  the 
shelves  with  a  line  of  light  groceries 
and  notions,  and  without  assistance 
will  conduct  the  business  with  what  he 
expects  will  be  considerable  profit.  His 
remarkable  perseverance  in  what 
would  seem  to  be  an  almost  impossible 
task  is  certainly  deserving  of  success. 
But  before  he  can  realize  anything 
from  his  many  months  of  ardous  work 
he  must  earn  enough  to  stock  his 
shelves,  for  Mr  Robinson  is  entirely 
without  resources  except  what  is  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  Thistle  Down, 
his  little  book  of  poems,  and  the  sweet 
flag  root.  There  is  an  excellent  chance 
here  for  some  of  his  more  fortunate 
fellow-men  to  devote  a  little  of  their 
wealth  in  a  more  deserving  object  of 
charity  than  is  generally  found  b 


philanthropists. 
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Madison,  Wis.,  June  27— Th 
'''state  board  of  control  adjourned  this^ 
afternoon  without  having  elected  a 
superintendent  at  lite  school  for  the 
blind  at  Janesville  or  the  school  for 
the  deaf  at  Delavan. 

Prof.  Hutton  who  was  offered  the 
position  at  Janesvilel  was  given  a 
week  to  consider  the  matter.  The 
board  has  no  one  in  view  to  succeed  ] 
■  Supt.  Swiler  at  Delavan  since  Prof. 
Cheever's    declination. 

The  board  will  meet  at  the  State 
Prison,  Waup'un,  Monday  evening  in 
regular  quarterly  session,  but  no 
elections  are  expected  then  or  before 
the    next    regular    session. 

Prof.     Hutton     Offered    the     Place      | 

Madison,  Wis.,  June  27 — The  state 
board  of  control  late  yesterday  ten 
dered  the  superintendency  of  the 
Janesville  school  for  the  blind  to  ! 
Professor  A.  J.  Hutton.  institute 
conductor  of  the  state  normal  school 
at  Whitewater.  Mr.  Hutton,  it  is 
understood  has  taken  the  offer  under 
consideration.  He  was  there  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  from  the 
board  to  confer  with  it  regarding  the 
position. 

Before   leaving   for   home   last   eve- 
ning he  told  some  of  his  friends  that . 
the    offer    impressed    him    favorably. 
Professor   Hutton   had   a   long  confer-  ■ 
ence  with  the  board  and  it  is  under- 
stood   that    the    members    are    much  { 
impressed    with    him.        None    of    the 
members    of    the    board    will    discuss  I 
the  situation.  |l 

From    a    financial    standpoint    the  j 
Janesville  position   would  not  be   any 


better  than  that  now  held  by  the 
professor.  He  receives  a  salary  of 
$2,200  a  year  for  his  work  at  the  Nor- 
mal school,  and  between  $400  and 
$500  for  conducting  teachers  insti- 
tutes. The  Janesville  position  lias 
paid  a  salary  cf  $1,700  and  mainte- 
nace  for  the  superintendent's  fam- 
ily. Whether  or  not  the  board  has 
offered  to  increase  this  compensation 
is  not.  known. 

Professor  Hutton  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Whitewater  Normal 
.  school  since  early  "  in  the  Peck  ad- 
ministration. He  went  to  the 
P'atteville  school  from  Eau  Claire 
in  1877.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Hutton 
have  one  son  and  three  daughters. 
73oth  the  professor  and  his  wife  are 
of  Scotch  descent. 

It  is  understood  that  Attorney 
Harvey  Clark  of  Monroe  will  not  get 
the  Janesville  school  unless  the  board 
is  unable  to  induce  some  prominent 
educator  to  accept  it.  Mr.  Clark, 
however,  will  probably  get  some  de- 
sirable public  position,  as  he  stands 
close   to   the   governor. 

Hutton   Will    Visit   Janesville 

Whitewater,  June  27. — A.  J.  Hut- 
ton was  seen  last  evening  on  his  re- 
turn from  Madison,  where  he  has 
been    in    conference    with    the    board 

■ 

of  control.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
tendered  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  institute  for  the  blind 
at  a  tempting  salary.  He  will  con- 
sider the  matter  of  acceptance  and 
will  visit  the  Janesville  institute  to- 
day George  Bishop  was  here  .on 
Monday  and  is  supposed  to  have  orig- 
inated the  idea  of  tendering  the 
place   to   Mr.   Hutton. 


Cfyc  State. 

DAILY    ANDJEM^WEEKLT. 

THE  STATE  COMPANY. 

The   State    Building, 

Columbia,    S.   <-» 


THURSDAY,    JUNE   27,    1901.  | 

I0D  MOVES  IN  A 

MYSTERIOUS  WAY. 

He   Makes  the   Dumb  to  Speak, 
the  Bliud  to  Read. 

OAPPf  DAY  AT  CEDAR  SPRINGS, 

The    Closing    Exercises    of    the   State 

School    for  the    Education    of  the 

Deaf  and  the  Blind. 


Staff   Correspondence. 

flar    Spring,    Spartanburg    County, 
26.-    "Wishing  tU-it  all  the  months 
may    1"-   ha, my   months   to   you,   we   say 
good   bye."     Such   was   the  benediction 
which  was  received  with  a  feeling  akin 
to   reverence   by   a   large   audience   to- 
day. J 
Tt   was  a  benediction  at  the  hands  of 
four    little    mutes,    children    to    whom; 
God    had    not     given      the     power     of  i 
h.     Yet  it  irfct  a  spoken  sentence, 
a     thought    uttered    and    expressed    by 
vocal   organs,   feeble,   yet  responsive   to 

training. 

Wonderful  is  this  institution  where 
the  dumb  are  taught  to  speak!  Not 
with  signs  and  symbols  alone,  but 
with  the  tongue  whose  functions  are 
ajmoat  lost  because  of  the  absence  of 
the   kindred   faculty  of  hearing. 

Today    at    noon    a      large      audience 
gathered  in  the  hall  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
,  a„d  Blind,  the  occasion  being  the 

annual    commencement.      The    country 


.  from  miles  around,  showing 
'kindly      interest     in      the 
their  Kinau 

BCSs-rc --:;r  :;r'::;; 

\ ■';;;:::riu  X\> — 

""'"    _™  :""n  thing in   their  stay" 
miles  away.     >" 
Yne   State   summer   school    will    Inspire 

^heTS;  wa,  neatly  d ra^with 

evergreens,    In    festoons    and    *•»'•     '^ 
and  conspicuous  in  it  all  was  the  dates 

lslT    and    "1901."      This      school      has 
been   in  existence  full   hair  ,   -tun 
I  ______  allowance  for  the  three ..years 

!-r^^.wai^%P^r 

SS  flof  ^helnsitution.     directed     the 

TSi^ii-    with    an 
„t    ,m    by    a    choir    of    blind    children 
:,    ^rship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of 
Loliness,"    sang   the   little     ones     with 
earnestness  ana  sweetly.  wv    ^ 

Misses    Ellen   Beacn    oi  rtanburg 

'Carrie       Pennmgto n       t     J^    ft      ■_     0 
.■harmed    the    auW    >  sight. 

duet,  "Happy  Mwnones. 
iess   young   mis-^.p^  0\  cedar  Springs. 
ish  happy  memones  ot  ^c  deliver- 

The   salutatory   address ^w     _      ___„_ 
ed   by   Mr.   Jesse   D.    Hign  _uating 

burg,    a, member   of     the,    ^ 
class.      The    Bpeeon  faculties. 

credit  to  »ne  po&scssea  tQ  the 

The   piano  responae^  union,  a 

touch  of  Master  W.  Gaut  o 

^dThe^vS  Blevie"  for  the  audi- 

ence.  ^T  ____.   -njot  HELPLESS. 

.THE   BLIND   NOT   H  . 


THE    BLIND   «"*  _^„lcb    would 
Then  followed  a   scene  _w  _. 

make    any    South      Carotin  f or  | 

We    are    taught    to    pity    J  fQr    tn 

their    helplessness    as    we  _f      _u 

deprivation    of     the  fa .  children 

senses.  But  the -class  ot   d  gtage  , 

which    then     came     nPO «'  _     they 

showed    that   at  ^eaai        i  . 

are   taught  ^  be^eful^         ___fl 
derful-the  exhibwpn  howing  how 

b      theSe   bund   childi  en  ^  The 

they  are  taug ht  m       e  c  >  ils  too, 

children,  and  the  advance   ^  afi 

proved   themselves    top        fundamen- 
lp,l   as   instructed  m  guch        study  in 
tal  branches  as  otnci 
tne  graded  schools.  ^   insti. 

There  is  a  youn*   n  annot     see 

tution  whose  poor  eyes  \c  ^  ^ 
4en  the  instrument  «*;  JE ps  of  gen- 
he  is  a  youfto  JJa«ie^reW  fvoin 
ius.  in  a  masterly ^way _  y  inspir, 
the  sweet-toned  ,  1  ;^Welv's  "Offer-; 
«S  f^This  taSeT  youth  as  Mr. 
Wayne,  l^l^^a1  panWe, 

iSVS^p-  G Glover  al 

S    Moak,  two  mutes. 


"O  Flowery  Month  of  June  was 
sung  by  a  .horns  of  young  girls  wnose 
white    dr<  were    no     freshei      than 

^Sw^H^Beaty,   a   bright   and, 

in  Ho   f.ilow    from   Fairfield,  | 
handsome   llttK    £<  i  __»  (         Times  I 

recib  ",1S  sketch,       Ml'    ll  _ 

1    N"-"     •"    ^«  tffifng  Siven  the 

1       back's    "Light    Heart     Polka"    ^as, 

P^*     by     Samtie    Misl    Baker    of; 

lh,m|'1;'"    :","!m .'.,.■   h    Hammond  of 
Fairfield   and   Mast*  i    "• 

Sometimes    We'll    Understand"   was 

:,    ,-;:;.;U',;:y'   nuj,;,.      -icy    sang    it^n 

ftStflaffi  aSmla^ment and  a 
band  of  blind  lassie,  sang  the  s°ng 
which  their   v-.,:  -ss   ss    ..  haye 

:  Vml:"'S-(  ,  VhV^in-t  •  thiS  deficiency 
tbeydeaar«     -lln  y    suppUed    with    grac,  . 

^ng'were  SSefSft  -^as  nimble 
ofS°n|ge7s!    ^^heS"^  5S 

S^M^sTJardNmoak,  Eason, 
Smam  Boy?ton  and     ^  , 

,saTdheto10mSak°ef  K  X£  ttjJJ 

PHs      delighted    the    audience    with    a] 
gymnastic  dnlh  MUTbS. 

The    (da4es    of    deaf    Wtofi™* 
startled    the    audience    with    then    su- 

PCThe  PrlSSl'  class   was   given   ques- 
ine   piuuciij-  •      „     rpi,e  answers 

Khrr    the  pupils  without  hesitation 
teachci,   tiie   Put"  algebraic    ques- 

ST.S5SS  S^-ffi  f«  6, 

^nSff^f  S#&.   the   very 

"»*    liue5J","r    lie"    ana    answerea. 
chanlcal  voices,  yet  it  was    ^e„„na. 

fe~  Ikr.  %..«? 

I  verses  of  nursery  rhyme.  _______ 


■■■■'■■.'        .  .-, 


SOUTH    CAROLINA 


INST  1 TCT  R     FOR     DEAF    AND  BLIND. 


CHIVALRY. 
A   remarkable   physical    feat   as   well 
as  a  ve  rformance   was 

the  playing  of  Sudd's  "From  Ocean  to 
Ocean,"  arranged  for  six  performers. 
Heme  of  the  youthful  pianists  were 
very  young  indeed.  This  number  was 
rendered  by  Misses  N.  and  C.  Pen- 
nington and  M.  Baker  and  Masters 
Beaty,  Gault  and  Gregory.  A  pinano 
quartette,  "Cavalier's  Farewell,"  by 
Misses  Pennington  and  Baker  and 
Masters  Gault  and  Gregory  was  also 
creditable. 
It  was  striking  to  see  what  defer- 
ence these  boys  exhibited  toward  their 
sisters  in  affliction.  In  nearly  every 
number  of  the  programme  it  was  so 
arranged  or  it  happened  that  the  pu- 
pils taking  part  were  evenly  distrib- 
uted among  the  boys  and  girls.  At  the 
conclusion  of  a  number,  the  little  gen- 
tlemen would  courteously  and  grace- 
fully offer  whatever  assistance  they 
could  in  accompanying  the  little 
women   from   the  stage. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Smoak  of  Spartanburg 
"read"  a  well  written  essay  on  Timrocl. 
Mr.  Smoak  is  a  mute.  He  spelled  Or 
"published"  the  essay  in  signs  and  it 
was  read '  after  him  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker,  who  for  several  years  taught 
Mr.  Smoak. 

Another  essay  was  read  by  a  blind 
girl,  Miss  Eva  Beach.  Her  subject  was 
"Victoria."  Her  essay  was  written  in 
raised  characters,  almost  perforating 
the  paper,  and  easily  distinguished  by 
her  delicately  sensitive  fingers  as  they 
ran  rapidly  down  the  pages.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  both  of  these  essays  was 
good,  showing  that,  in  addition  to  cre- 
ating a  new  faculty  to  take  the  place 
of  absent  senses,  the  institution  gives 
the  pupils  a  very  good  English  edu- 
cation. 

A  BOY  PIANIST. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  musical  treat 
on  the  programme  was  Mr.  Wayne 
Donald's  execution  of  Wollenhaupt's 
"Whispering  Wind."  Mr.  Donald  is 
not  only  a  splendid  organist,  but  he  has 
wonderful  control  over  the  piano,  and 
a  touch  of  unusual  sweetness. 

Seven  little  girls  in  Grecian  costume, 
loose  flowing  robes  of  soft  white  stuff 
caught  up  with  girdles  of  blue,  gave  a 
pretty  exhibition  of  fancy  gymnastic 
drills.  They  kept  perfect  time  to  the 
musical  accompaniment  and  gave  some 
creditable  exhibition  of  what  on  the 
profane  stage  might  be  called  "clogs," 
"heel  and  toe,"  etc. 

Miss  N.  S.  Gunter  of  Lexington  has  a 
Very  sweet  soprano,  which  blended 
with  the  organ  and  the  violin  in  a  solo, 
"For  All  Eternity,"  by  Angelo  Masche- 
roni.  The  violin  obligato  was  executed 
by  Miss  Menefee  of  the  faculty.  Miss 
Gunter  is  also  an  accomplished- pianist, 
and  the  audience  was  ''harmed  with  a 
piano  duo  (two  pianos)  "Salut  a 
Pesth,"  H.  Kawalski,  in  which  Mr.  | 
Donald  supported  Miss  Gunter. 
Mr.   Jno.    E.    Swearingen,    of 

culty 

been 


fa- 
announced"  a'number  which  had 
inserted      on      the      programme 


Ian 

how 


LL 


against  the  wishes  of  the  superinten- 
dent, but  the  audience  was  delighted 
nevertheless.  Modesty  had  caused 
Cant.  Walker  to  insist  against  the 
reading  of  an  essay  under  the  caption 
••The  Mother  of  Our  School."  This  v.  as 
a  well  written  historical  sketch  pre- 
pared and  recited  by  Miss  N.  Pen- 
nington, in  which  she  told  of  the  vir- 
tues of  the  late  Mrs.  Martha  Louisa 
Walker,  mother  of  Capt.  N.  F.  Walker 
and  at  one  time  the  executive  head  ol 
the   institution. 

Capt.   Walker  then  presented  certifi- 
cates  to   the   following   who   had   been 
in  the  institution  for  eight  years:     A\  . 
L    Smith     Chesterfield;    Walter  Glover, 
Colleton;      Eugene     Bradley,     Sumter; 
David    Brazeale,    Anderson,    and    Miss 
Mamie  Duncan  of  Columbia.    Diplomas 
were    given    the    following    who    have 
completed    the    full    ten    years'    course: 
Jesse     Dean      High,      Herbert     Rogers 
Smoak      Nettie    Pennington,     Spartan- 
burg;    Daisy    L.     Tanner,     Charleston; 
Susan   Ellen   Beach,   Sumter:   and   Ben- 
jamin William  Clary  of  Newberry.     To 
the    graduating    class    the   superinten- 
dent expressed   his   regret   and   sorrow 
at    being   forced    to   give   up   the   youth 
and  young  women  who  are  to  him  as 
his  own.    Me  addressed  his  remarks  both 
in    the    spoken    and    in    the    sign 
guage      so    that     all    might    know 
keenly    he    felt    the   parting. 

There    was    a    selection    by    the    or- 
chestra,   five    violins   and   a    'cello   under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Menefee,  and  the 
I  valedictory  was  delivered  by  Mr.  R.  O. 


Glover  of  Spartanburg.  In  the  sign 
language  he  told  teachers,  fellow  stu- 
dents and  classmates  goodbye.  So  ex- 
pert is  he  that  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker  could 
with  difficulty  read  after  Mr.  Glover 
and   interpret  for  the  visitors. 

A  band  of  eight  pieces  then  played  a 
medly  of  well  known  airs,  concluding 
with  "Dixie."  The  band  makes  good 
music  and  deserves  much  praise,  es- 
pecially the  wee  little  fellows  who 
played  cornets. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Converse,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  died  last  year  and 
was  succeeded  by  one  who  has  take"  a 
deep  interest 'in  the  grand  work  ever 
since  its  incipiency — Maj.  D.  R.  Duncan 
of  Spartanburg.  Capt.  Walker  called 
on  Maj.  Duncan  for  a  brief  address. 
The  latter  responded  eloquently  and 
feelingly.  He  stated  that  to  one  who 
had  seen  the  modest  beginning  of  this 
work,  its  development  is  a  matter  of 
joy  and  gratification.  He  pointed  to 
the  pSrtrait  of  the  founder  of  the 
school  and  told  some  personal  remi- 
niscences of  the  progress  of  this  great 
work.  He  gave  fatherly  advice  to  the 
wards  of  the  institution  and  urged 
them  to  fasten  their  hopes  on  a  higher 
life.  His  speech  was  transmitted  to 
the  deaf  by  sign  language  by  Supt. 
Walker. 

Capt.  Walker  presented  each  of  the 
graduates  with  a  Bible.  He  stated  that 
nearly  every  member  of  that  class  had 
fcecome  a  member  of  some  church,  and 
some  of  them  delight  in  Sunday  school 
and  mission   work. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  the 
benediction. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  SIGHT. 

To  many  the  scene  enacted  down- 
stairs a  few  minutes  later  was  as  in- 
spiring as  that  In  the  chapel.  In  a, 
bright,  airy  dining-room  the  wards  of 
the  institution  were  gathered  around 
tables  covered  with  spotless  damask. 
There  was  a  pretty  display  of  dishes 
and  of  plate,  and  there  was  a  tempt- 
ing spread  of  victuals  in  variety  and 
In  abundance.  In  one  end  of  the  hall 
were  the  boy:-,  and  young  men  talking 
pleasantly,  while  the  girls  and  young 
ladies  were  chatting  merrily  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room. 

But  the  tone,  the  coloring  of  the 
picture  came  from  the  living  illustra- 
tion of  sympathy,  of  patience,  of  un- 
selfishness. By  each  blind  pupil  sat  one 
who  had  eyes  to  see,  but  who  was  de- 
prived of  that  other  sense  which  in- 
terprets the  music  of  God's  world  and 
of  God's  creatures.  The  deaf  prepared 
the  eatables  for  their  blind  compan- 
ions and  tenderly  cared  for  them  in 
every  way  possible.  It  was  not  irk- 
some, it  was  prompted  by  love. 
THE  INSTITUTION. 
In  his  remarks  to  the  graduating 
class,  Capt.  Walker  stated  that  he  had 
frequently  been  asked  if  all  of  the 
graduates  of  Cedar  Spring  are  success- 
ful in  life,  in  other  words  self-sup- 
porting. The  answer  is  that  a  larger 
per  cent,  of  them  are  than  is  the  case 
with  the  finished  product  of  other 
schools. 

This  institution  does  its  work  well 
in  fitting  the  afflicted  for  the  battle 
of  life.  It  has,  commercially  speaking, 
a  well  equipped  plant,  it  has  healthful 
surroundings,  and  it  has  great  hearted, 
sympathetic  teachers.  Whenever  the 
school  loses  a  teacher,  the  country  is 
searched  for  a  competent  successor. 
No  teacher  will  be  kept  in  the  institu- 
tion unless,  in  addition  to  training  and 
capacity,  is  added  the  sympathy  of  a 
loving^  and  patient  and  sympathetic 
nature. 

Cedar  Springs  is  an  historic  ite. 
There  is  a  splendid  spring  gushing 
from  the  foot  of  a  group  of  hills. 
Around  this  spring  cluster  memories 
of  Revolutionary  camp  fires.  Today  it 
furnishes  the  water  supply  for  the 
school. 

In  1849  Newton  P.  Walker  acquired 
possession  of  an  old  inn  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  from  which  this  spring  is  born. 
Here  he  conducted  a  private  school. 
He  took  a  class  of  five  deaf  children 
into  the  school,  and  his  efforts  were 
crowned  with  such  gratifying  success 
(hat  he  devoted  himself  thereafter  to 
the  education  of  the  deaf.  Mr.  Walker 
added  a  department  for  the  blind  in 
1855.  In  1857  the  institution  was  taken 
under  the  control  of  the  State  and  an 
appropriation  made  for  the  erection  of 
adequate  building.-.. 

The  main  building  was  erected  in 
1858.  The  building  in  which  the  school 
had  its  beginning  is  standing,  and  is 
used  as  a  school  for  deaf  and  blind 
negroes.     This  building  is  dangerous  to! 


the  health  of  the  inmates,  it  is  so 
old  and  musty,  and  will  be  torn  away 
soon,  as  a  beautiful  building  for  the 
negroes  has  just  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $20, COO. 

The  founder  of  the  institution  died 
in  1861.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Martha  L. 
Walker,  had  been  a  faithful  co-worker 
and  she  then  became  the  executive 
head,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her 
son,  who  is  now  superintendent,  she 
ran  the  school  with  success  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  The  school  closed  in 
1S65,  but  was  reopened  jn  .1866.  With 
varying  fortune  and  ill  fortune  the 
school  was  conducted  under  Radical 
rule.  The  Walkers  resigned  in  1873 
and  for  three  years  the  institution  was 
closed  on  account  of  an  order  from  the 
board  of  commissioners  that  negro 
children  "when  admitted  must  be  dom- 
iciled in  the  same  building,  must  eat 
at  the  same  table,  etc.,  with  the  white 
pupils."  The  trustees  at  that  time 
were  Governor  .F.  J. 'Moses,  Comptrol- 
ler General  J.  L.  Neagle  and  J.  K.  Jill- 
son,     superintendent     of    education,     a 

Radical   triumvirate. 

Order  being  restored  in  1876,  the 
school  was  reopened-and  is  today  doing 
a  great  work  for  the  State,  for  mt% 
manity  and  for  God.  The  State  makes 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $20,000  and 
the  school  has  no  other  revenue — yet 
it  thrives  with  its  15  or  18  teachers  and 
175  wards.  It  is  said  that  although 
nearly  every  State  has  such  an  insti-  j 
tution,  no  other  is  conducted  on  such  | 
an  economic  scale,  and  yet  success- 
fully. 

It  has  been  proved  that  these  unfortu- 
nate little  ones  are  ready  for  the  class 
room  at  the  age  of  9  to  10  years.  The 
course  of  the  institution  extends  over  a 
period  of  10  years.  The  object  of  in- 
struction is  to  make  them  think — and 
to  think  in  the  English  language.  At 
first  the  deaf  think  in  signs.  They  are 
harder  to  teach  the  blind,  although 
the  blind  must  have  appliances  and 
apparatus   with    which   to   train   them. 

THE  EQUIPMENT 
is  in  every  way  complete,  though  not 
as  extensive  as  it  will  yet  become. 
This  is  the  first  institution  in  the  State 
to  have  steam  heat  in  its  dorimtories. 
There  is  also  a  complete  system  of 
waterworks,  electric  lighting,  a  laun- 
dry, a  small  cold  storage  house  and 
everything  in  the  way  of  conveniences. 
The  first  school  gymnasium  built  in 
this  State  was  erected  at  Cedar 
Spring.  This  is  a  pretty  little  struc- 
ture whose  location  will  soon  be 
changed  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
new  school  building.  For  the  legis- 
lature last  winter  gave  $20,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  building.  The  main 
building  will  then  be  converted  into 
dormitories  and   dining  hall. 

The  children  are  obedient,  faithful 
and  kind  to  each  other,  imbibing  a 
spirit  of  patience  and  forbearance  from 
the  example  of  their  preceptors.  The 
little  ones  have,  of  course,  a  spirit  of 
playfulness  and  indulge  in  sundry 
innocent  pranks.  They  are  ambitious 
and  are  glad  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  learn.  It  is  na- 
tural that  all  other  senses  are  quick- 
ened in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of 
sight  or  of  hearing. 

The  new  building  will  be  three  stories 
with  an  ell  on  each  side.  It  will  be 
devoted  to  classrooms,  art  conservatory 
and  music  rooms.  There  wjll  be  a 
large  and  well  arranged  auditorium  on 
the  first  floor.  The  work  of  building 
will  be  commenced  at  once. 

The  machinery  hall,  like  everything 
else  here,  started  modestly  but  is  now 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
boys  are  here  taught  useful  trades. 
While  the  blind  are  capable  of  becom- 
ing expert  musicians,  typewriters  and 
linguists,  the  deaf  learn  the  trades. 
There  is  a  neat  little  printing  office 
where  the  catalogues  and  all  job  work 
of  the  institution  are  printed  by  the 
deaf  pupils.  There  is  also  a  department 
where  carpentry  is  taught.  Brooms, 
brushes  and  cane  chairs  are  made  here. 
A  tailor  shop  will  be  started  this  fall, 
i  The  negro  department  will  be  given 
new  life  this  next  session.  The  clean 
and  pretty  new  building  will  be  occu- 
pied then.  This  department  was  in- 
augurated in  1883,  and  has  proved  a 
success  and  a  blessing.  Negro  teachers 
,  proved  a  failure  and  white  teachers 
Conduct  the  negro  school. 

The  school  has  a  farm  of  157  acres 
which  supplies  the  table.  Here  the 
boys  are  taught  farm  life.  The  little 
girls  are  also  taught  many  domestic 
and  useful  habits. 


Jno.'   tfl 


of    The 


There  have  been  637  beneficiaries  of 
the  institution  since  it   started.     ^  ' 
of  the  best  men  In  the  State  have      .  » 
interested  in  its  progress.    Conspicuous 
among   Ihem   are   the   names  ot      .   «£ 
Bilemminger,  secretary  orthe  Confeder 
ate    treasury,    the   late    Rev.    Peter  J. 
Shand  of  Columbia,  Governors  Hamp 
ton,    Hagood   and   Thompson,   ] 
i      Mtoore,     D     E.    Converse. 
Ficken  and   others. 

TWO  TYPES. 
'Today  the  correspondent  -- 
state  met  two  members  of  the  1.  > >  > 
who  are  types,  one  was  Mr.  """Jfc 
Swearingen,  who  though  blind  won ithe 
(h-st  honors  of  his  elass  at  the  South 
Carolina  cOllege  two  fe&JB  £*?•  * 
strong  manly  fellow,  robbed  of  his  sight 
in  an  instant,  he  is  able  to  appreciate 
the  beauties  of  life  and  to  tell  them  to 
others  who  have  never  looked  upon 
clods   creatures  and   creations. 

The  other  was  a  young  woman 
who^e  strong,  thoughtful  face  showed 
the  sweetness  of  unselfishness,  the 
|astSeningnSnuenoes  of  thought  and 
work.  She  was  presented  to  Maj  Dun 
ean  With  a  voice  of  much  sweetness, 
•e  with  an  indefinable  but :  almost  un- 
noticeable  halting  of  speech  she  talked 
of    commonplace    matters    and    askcj 

and    anSr,e„^  ;,,Uwarnot  knowATth! 
conversation.     It  was  not  ruu 
time  that  the  gift  of  hearing  had  been 
denied  her,  but  $p  acute  is  hei  sense  01 
sight  that  she  can  interpret  the  motion 

*lSle"Si  some  of  the  people  whose 
lives  and  influences  are  daily  Drought 
to  bear  upon  the  little  ohe*  entrusted 
to  their  friendship  and  their  guidance 
by  the  great  State  of  South  Cat olina 
From  the  noble  superintendent  though 
the  entire  list  of  teachers  they  aie 
f  lithful      Thev   keep   the   tiust. 
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BLIND 


Councillor  E. 
Bradshaw,  F. 
(treasurer),  J. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Mid- 
land Institution  for  the  Blind,  Chaucer- street,  Not- 
tingham, was  'held  in  the  Exchange  Ha.ll  yester- 
day, Aid.  A.  Pyatt,  in  the  unavoidable  absence)  of 
the  Mayor  (Councillor  F.  R.  Radford)  presiding. 
A  fairly  numerous  audience  of  governors  and  sub- 
scribers also  attended,  including  Canon  Godber, 
Mellor,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Button,  W. 
Atkin,  J.  W.  Windfey,  f}.  B.  Kidd 
C.  Warren  (the  hon.  secretary),  and 
H.  W.  P.  Pine  (the  superintendent  and  secretary), 
Mrs.  Mills,  Mrs.  D'Oyley  Ransom,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Crewdson,  Mrs.  Greaves,  Mrs.  Atkin, 
Miss  Patterson,  and  Miss  Bearder ;  while  letters 
of  apology  were  received  and  read  from  Earl 
Manvers  (the  president  of  the  institution),  Lord 
Henry  Bentinck,  M.P.,  and  Messrs.  Jesse  Hind,  R. 
Enfield,  J.  R.  Starkey,  and  W.  H.  Carey,  and 
Colonel  F.  Palmer  (Oakham),  and  Colonel  Sir  Charles 
Seely  sent  regrets  that  he  could  not  attend. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  in  reading  the  57th  annual 
report,  stated  that  the  committee  had  satisfaction 
in  presenting  a  report  which  they  considered  satis- 
factory in  every  department  of  the  mistitution's 
work.  Connected1  with  the  institution  they  had  56 
indoor  pupils,  27  outdoor,  and  35  adults  and  ■workers 
— a  total  of  118,  and  an  increase  of  eight  compared 
with  the  previous  year.  The  83  pupife  came  from 
the  following  counties  :  — Nottingham  27,  Derby  15, 
Leicester  13,  Lincoln  6,  Rutland  1,  Northants.  1, 
Stafford  4,  other  counties  10.  The  health  of  the 
inmates  had  been  good,  and  there  had  been  no 
deaths.  The  educational  work,  both  in  the  day 
school  and  in  the  evening  continuation  classes,  had 
been  carried  on  very  satisfactorily,  and1  the  proTess 
chronicled  in  previous  reports  had  been  well  main- 
tained. The  full  Government  grants  had  been  al- 
lowed— viz.,  to  the  day  school  £250  13s.  9d.,  and 
to  the  evening  school  £27  17s.  The  inspector's 
report'  for  1900  <gadd  :  "  The  Braille  of  the  first  class 
and  "the  spelling  of  the  first  and  second  classes  are 
excellent.     The  other  written  exercises  in  the  senior 


portion  of  the  school  are  carefully  done.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  classes  need  special  attention,  as  the 
pupils  appear  to  be  rather  careless  in  thes^  exer- 
cises. The  rest  of  the  work  gave  evidence  of  very 
icareful  tuition  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  and  of  very 
gratifying  attention  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The 
latter  appear  to  be  both  happy  and  comfortable  in 
I  their  surroundings,  and  to  receive  every  care.  Mr. 
Pine,  as  usual,  exercises  am  excellent  control  over 
'this  most  serviceable  institution."  Classes  for 
gymnastics  and  physical  culture  continued  to  be 
held,  while  during  the  summer  months  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  tihe  elder  pupils  to  have  swim- 
ming lessons  at  the  Stanley-road  School  Baths,  and 
they  were  greatly  enjoyed.  The  committee  had 
again  pleasure  in  recording  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  sales  in  the  Industrial  Department,  which  had  of 
recent  years  betn  so  particularly  successful.  It 
was  noted  in  the  previous  year  that  the  sales  for 
1899-1900  had  amounted' to  £4,117  Is.  8d,,  being  an 
increase  on  the  previous  year,  which  wa?  taeu  an 
improvement  of  upwards  of  £700  en  the  preceding 
period.     This  year  it  was  most  satisfsi  bo  state 

that  the  sales  'had  amounted  to  £4,7lo  .  9s.  63.,  an.! 
that  a  slight  profit  ■had  been  m&d<  iaj  every  dens 
•menit,  a  result  which  oontrasteJ  rivoura/bly  v.:  b 
ithe  trading  of  a  large  proportion  of  oharrta  h' 
stitutions.  The  tuning  and  typewriting  depafi  :.- 
.indents  again  showed  a  satisfactory  result,  the  latter 
in  particular  having  made  marked  progress.  The 
amount  of  subscriptions  had  been  well" maintained, 
■and  was  £516  9s.,  as  against  £518  6s.  in  the  year 
previous.  The  committee  gratefully  acknowledged 
tha  receipt  of  £100  from  the  executors  of  the  late 
Miss  Freeih,  and  further  donatuyns  to  the  amount 
of  £59  3s.  lldw  It  was  with  regrwb  that  the  com- 
mittee had  to  state  that  this  was  the  last  report  in 
which  they  could  chronicle  the  work  of  the  indoor 
department  of  the  institution.  In  previous  years 
it  had  been  their  duty  to  refer  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Education  Department  with  regard  to  in- 
creased school  and  recreation  accommodation,  and 
tha  warniny  they  had  received  that  the  failure  to 
comply  with  these  would  result  in  the  limitation  of 
the  number  of  pupils*or  the  refusal  of  a  certificate. 
In  their  last  report  the  committee  stated  that  only 
one  or  two  courses  seemed  open  to  them',  "  either 
to  endeavour  to  carry  out  a  scheme  for  the  erection 
of  a  fresh  block  of  suitable  school  and  industrial 
buildings  elsewhere  than  on  the  present  site — a  very 
costly  proceeding — or  to  drop  the  educational  work 
of  the  institution  entirely,  and  convert  it  into  the 
industrial  establishment."  The  report  went  on  to 
«tata  that  a  sub-committee  had  been '  appointed, 
Whose  members  gave  much  consideration  to  the 
subject.  It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  funds 
to  enable  them  to  erect  and  equip  a  thoroughly 
efficient  and  complete  institution  on  another  site, 
and  they  were,  therefore,  reluctantly  compelled  to 
recommend  to  the  governors  the  adoption  of  the 
second  alternative — the  conversion  of  the  institution 
into  'an  industrial  establishment  only.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  governors  held  on  February  22nd,  1901,  it 
was  accordingly  decided  to  close  the  school  at  the 
end  of  June,  and  to  cease  thereafter  to  maintain 
the  institution  on  a  certificated  basis.  Hence- 
forth, therefore,  the  efforts  of  the  committee  would 
ba  directed  to  the  technical  and  industrial  training 
of  tha  blind  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  their 
employment  in  trades,  leaving  the  ordinary  educa- 
tion oS  the  young  blind  to  School  Boards  and  other 
similar  public  bodies,  according  to  the  Blind  and 
Detei  Act  of  1893.  The  connndtitee  felt,  however, 
that  there  still  remained'  a  most  important  career 
before  the  institution.  Indeed,  much  which  could 
and  ought  to  be  done  to  render  the  blind  self-sup- 
portiag  'hlad  had  w  hz>  neglected!  owingi  bo  tihte  necessity 
of  carrying  on  the  two  branches  of  the  work  side 
by  side,  and  the  limited  funds  available  for  both 
purposes,  and  they  confidently  asked  all  those  who 
had  hitherto  supported  them  in  their  efforts  to 
continue  their  interest  in  the  institution,  and  they 
urged  the  many  friends  of  the  blind  who  had  not 
yet  specially  identified  themselves  with  the  work 
to  come  forward  and  assist  them  in  it. 

Aid.  Pyatt,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
observed  that  the  sympathy  and  desire  of  the  gover- 
nors and  subscribers  to  help  the  blind  was  as 
vigorous  and  strong  as  before.  The  report  was  so 
clear  and  expressed  their  position  in  such  a  way 
that  probably  the  best  thing  was  to  leave  it  alone. 
But  it  would  be  in  everyone's  mind  that  this  was  an 
important  annual  meeting,  inasmuch  as  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  institution  was  now  taking  place, 
and  it  was  probable  that  this  was  the  last  time  they 
would  see  the  younger  pupils  in  that  room.  But  he 
had  a  feeling  that  that  scarcely  ought  to  be.  Al- 
though the  scholars  would  not  be  under  the  control 
of  that  committee,  but  would  pass  under  the  control 
of  the  School  Board,  there  was  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  attend  the  annual  meetraigs. 
He  was  pleased  to  notice  the  hopeful  tone  in  the  re- 
port with  regard  to  the  change.  Although  the  com- 
mittee were  loth  to  close  the  educational  depairtimieint 
still  the  report  said  that  the  young  pupils  would  be 
properly  cared  for,  and  it  would  leave  the  Blind  In- 


stitution much  more  money  lor  the  aduLts  tnan  ever 
before  So  that  what  seemed  to  be  a  disaster  to  the 
institution  might  turn  out  a  benefit  for  those  whom 
the  institution  assisted.  In  concluding  Aid.  P-att 
compLimented  the  friends  and  committee  on  tin.  work 
they  had  done  during  the  past  year.  The  report  re- 
flected great  credit  upon  those  who  had  given  their 
time  towards  the  carrying  on  of  the  institution.  He 
trusted  that  in  the  future  their  appeal  for  funds 
would  be  well  responded  to  by  the  general  public. 
(Applause.) 

The  adoption  of  the  .report  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
W.  Bradshaw  and  carried  unanimously. 

Qfc  the  proposition  of  Councillor  E.  Mellor, 
seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Atkin,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
committee  was  passed. 

The  financial  statement  was  presented  by  Mr.  E. 
B.  Kidd.  It  showed  the  income  for  the  educational 
department  had  been  £2,685  14s.  8d.,  and  out  of 
that  sum  £2,442  13s.  had  been  expended,  leaving  a 
credit  balance  of  £243  Is.  8d.  In  the  industrial 
department  there  had  also  been  a  small  surplus.  The 
invested  capital  now  stood  at  £10:293  19s.  8d. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  honorary  secretary  and 
honorary  treasurer,  and  to  Aid.  Pyatt,  were  unani- 
mously passed,  and  this  concluded  the  meeting. 

During  the  afternoon  specimens  were  exhibited  of 
the  various  work  done  by  the  blind  at  the  institution, 
such  as  basket-making,  brush-making,  type-writing, 
and  fancy  work,  while  at  intervals  part  songs  and 
musical  drills  were  very  pleasingly  rendered  by  the 
institution  choir. 

Marlboro  Mass  Elite. © 


Date 

s  Mrs.  Edmond  Brig'ham,  Chestnut  st. 
has  been  made  blind  by  her  recent  ill- 
ness. 

Town 


Paper 
Date 
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WATCHMAN  AT  BLIND 

HOME  LANDS  IN  JAIL 


R.  A.  Mathison,  a  watch  at  the  Blind 
Home,  graced  the  Police  Court  dock  to- 
day on  a  charge  of  drunk  and  begging, 
and  he  will  not  watch  for  the  next  thir- 
teen days.  ' 

Mathison  came  into  town  last  everting 
to  celebrate,  and  when  ho  had  no  more 
money  he  approached  a  citizen  and 
begged  for  5  cents,  to  pay  his  fare  to 
Alameda,  whore  he  lives,  so  he  claim::. 

He  appeared  in  court,  well  dresssd,  and 
admitted  that  his  wages  as  watchman 
at  the  Blind  Home  amounted  to  i'M  per 
month  and  found. 

Acting  Police  Judge  Stetson  sentenced 
bim  to  three  days  on  the  charge  of  dr;tnj 
and  ten  days  for  begging. 


THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISED 


FRIDAY.    JUNE    28,   llJ9L 
EDUCATION   OF  THE  BLLND, 

A  YEAR'S   WORK  IN 
DUNDEE, 


SATISFACTORY  RECORD, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  the 
Town  House  yesterday.    Sir  WiU'iam  Ogilvy  Dal-j 
glersh,Bart..,  presided, and  amongat  tlie  others  pre-, 
sent  were  Lady  Dalgleish,  Sir  James  Low,  Bailie 
Melville,    Rev.    G.    H.    Morrison.     Mr     Victor : 
Fraenki  and  Mrs  Fraenkl ;   Mrs  Walker.   New-, 
port  ;.  Captain  Yule,  Messrs  James  lienderson, 
-K.  G.  Kennedy,  Alexander  Johnston,  Alexander 
Guthrie.    Thomas  Murdoch,    Ebenezer   Hender- 
son,  the  Secretary,   and  Colin  Macdonald,  the 
Manager. 

A  KECORD   YEAR. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
annual  report,  which  has  already  been  pub- 
lished, said  he  thought  they  would  all  admit  that 
on  the  whole  it  was  very  satisfactory.  The 
amount  of  work  done,  judged  by  the  money 
value  of  the  sales,  was  the  largest  on  record. 
For  several  years  they  had  had  a  steady  and  un- 
broken upward  progress  in  the  amount  of  work 
done.  Each  year  it  had  been  a  little  larger 
than  the  year  before,  until  this  year  it  had 
reached  £8867.  During  the  year  they  had  been 
able  to  find  full  employment  for  all  their  blind 
I  inmates,  and  the  sum  of  money  paid  to  them 
in  the  shape  of  wages  and  supplement  to  wages 
had  also,  he  was  glad  to  say,  been  the  largost 
on  record— £2220.  This  was  the  first  annual 
mooting  that  had  been  held  since  the  beginning 
Oi  the  new  century,  and  Mr  Macdonald  had  sent 
him  one  or  two  rather  interesting  notes  in  con- 
nection with  the  subject.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  there  was  only  one  In- 
stitution for  the  blind  in  all  Scotland,  and  only 
four  in  the  United  Kingdom,  while  at  the  be- I 
ginning  of  the  twentieth  centurv  there  were  five 
m  Scotland  and  over  40  in  Great  Britain.  The| 
first  steps  towards  the  foundation  of  an  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  in  Dundee  were  taken  in  thei 
year  1865,  and,  he  was  glad  to  say,  he  had  some 
participation  in  that  movement,  He  was  Secre- ' 
tary  at  that  time,  and  his  father-in-law,  Mr 
ioAo  son'  was  the  Chairman.  (Applause.)  In  i 
1869  workshops  were  opened  in  Dallfield  Walk. 
•  t  * L'year  they  nacl  21  blmd  persons  connected 
2^7,  Institution,    the    sales     amounted   to 

iy9,  and  the  wages  paid  to  £153.     In  1901  the 

l^namountcd  to  *8867>  and  the  waSes  to 
a  u  <APPlause-)  These  were  striking  figures, 
+1  <■  ?roJusht  out  very  clearly  the  great  advance 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  care  of  the  blind  in 
a  wonderfully  short  time.  The  number  of  in- 
mates was  4  less  than  last  vear,  which  was  en- 
tirely duo  to  the  sad  ravages  that  death  had 
mode,  no  fewer  than  9  having  been  carried  off 
during  _  the  year,  and  amongst  them  was  their 
Oicl  mend,  John  Valentine,  whom  they  all 
missed.  He  was  one  of  the  original  inmates  of 
the  institution,  a  most  intelligent  and  upright 
man,  and  was  held  in  esteem  by  all  who  knew 

i  lm \  ,  r(Hear;  hear->  Mr  Macdonald  wrote  a 
I  short  life  of  him,  which  had  a  good  sale  and 
tne  proceeds  had  been  given  by  Mr  Macdonald 
to  the  Sick  and  Funeral  Societv  of  the  Insti- 
tution (Applause.)  The  industrial  depart- 
ment had  been  balanced  on  the  most  strict  and 
conservative  business  principles,  and  the  result 
was  a  loss  on  the  year's  working  of  £333,  equal 
to  about  35  per  cent,  on  the  turn-over  for  the 
year  lho  department  had  been  handicapped 
fty  the  high  price  of  coal  and  other  material, 
but  they  all  recognised  the  fact  that  this  depart- 
ment could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
self-supporting  Their  produce  had  to  compete 
with  the  produce  of  sighted  labour,  and  the 
measure  of  the  disadvantage  under  which  it  was  S 
.  manufactured  was  the  deficiency  on  the  year's 
working.  _  In  order  to  make  up  for  that  loss 
they  required  the  contributions  of  kind  friends, 
and  when  these  friend,  understood  that  their 
contributions  enabled  the  Directors  to  provide 
constant  employment  for  blind  people,  they 
would  teel  that  the  money  was  well  spent.  (Ap- 
plause.) Oie  work  of  the  year  reflected  great 
Z  u  0n.  the,  iene?Sy,  and  good  management  of 
Mr  Macponald,  who  had  most  sincerely  at  heart 
the  best  interests  of  the  blind  and  the  welfare 
ot  the  Institution.  In  the  educational  depart- 
ment tho  number  of  pupils  was  2.1.  The  edu- 
cation given  was  free  and  high-class,  and  H  M 
Inspector  reported  ihat  the  school  was  taught  in 
a  very  satisfactory    map.ner   by   Miss   Dawson, 


who  had  the  interests  or  tne  pupils   greatly  at 
heart,   and  who  treated  thern   with   great  kind- 
ness.      In  the  boarding-house  there  were  fewer 
children  than  before,  caused  by  the  diminishing 
number  of  blind   children  owing   to  the  better 
sanitary  provisions  that  now  prevailed.     In  con- 
eluding,  the  Chairman  referred'  to  the  Bill  which 
had  been  introduced  into  Parliament  to  amend 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  blind 
in    Scotland.     At    present    School    Boards    and 
Parish  and  Burgh  Councils  were  liable  for  the 
education   of   the   blind    up    to   the   ago   of    16. 
But  at  that  age  the  industrial  education  of  the 
blind   children    was   crly    beginning,    and    that 
Bill  ga.ve  power  to  those  Councils  to  contribute 
to   the    industrial    education    of    blind    children 
until  they  were  21.     He  was  not  \ery  sanguine 
that   the   Bill    would    pass    this   session,    but    it 
would   draw    attention    to    the   matter,    and   he 
was    sure   they   wished    it   every   suoooss.     (Ap- 
plause.)    With    regard    to    music    teaching,    no 
fewer  than  five  of  their  blind  men  were  filling 
■  responsible    positions    as    organists    in    Dundee 
[  churches,   and  a  good  many  of  the   former  in- 
mates were  finding   remunerative  employment 
as  piano  tuners.     (Applause.) 

NOT  A   CHABIT4.BLE   INSTITUTION. 

Sir  James  Low,  in  seconding  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  said  he  was  glad1  to  learn  that 
th«  education  of  the  blind  children  was  com- 
pulsory, just  as  in  the  oas©  of  the  children  who 
had  their  sight.  This  was  in  accordance  with 
the  fitness  of  things,  because  if  it  was  neces- 
sary that  children  who  could  see  should  be  able 
to  read  it  was  all  the  more  so  in  the  case  of 
children  who'  wero  blind.  The  success  of  the 
Institution  was  largeiy  due  to  Mr  Maodbna'd's 
efforts.  It  could  not  in  any  sense  be  called 
a  charitable  institution,   as  the  inmates  worked 

I  for  their  livelihood,  and'  it  was  marvellous  to 
him  to  see  the  beautiful  articles  they  produoed. 
Much  of  the  success  of  the  Institution  from  the 
beginning  had  been  due.  more  largely  perhaps 
than,  they  knew,  to  Sir  William  and  Lady  Dal- 
gleish. The  blind  pec  pie  in  this  district,  and 
the  whole  commifnity,  owed  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  them  for  their  demoted  services  to 
this  worthy  Institution.  (Applause.) 
The  report  was  adopted. 

A    VIGOROUS    INSTITUTION. 

Rev.   G.   H.   Morrison   moved   the  re-election 
of  the  office-bearers.     In   doing   so   he  said   no 
one  could  read  the  report  without  feeling  that 
this  was  a  vigorous  ani  thriving  and  lively  In- 
stitution.    He  did  not.  know  if  the  inmates  had 
the    faculty   of    weaving   strands    of    sleep    into 
their  mattresses,   but.  he  could  recommend  the 
citizens  of  Dundee  who  wished  to  be  free  from 
the  cares  of  business  for  a  night  to  purchase  the 
mattresses  miade  at  the  Institution.     (Laughter.) 
Thinking  of  the  work  of  this  Institution  recalled 
to  his  memory  the  words  their  great  blind  poet 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Sa.mson :  — 
Now.  blind,  <li .--heartened,  thamed.  dishonoured,  quelled. 
T<>  wlljat  can  I  be  urefuj  ?       Wherein   serve 
My  imtian  antd  i'he  work  from  hearan  imposed: 
Bat  fc»  nit  kIIc  on  the  hcuK+iold  hearth. 
A  burdcrtieme  drone,  to,  visiwuus  a  gaze. 
Or  pitied  object. 

Thr-y  could  not  now  say  that  any  blind  person 
had  to  sit  idle  on  the  household  hearth.  Thanks 
to-  tho  work  that  was  being  done  by  institutions 
such  as  this,  there  were  always  opportunities 
for  usefulness  and  always  the  possibility  of  being 
an  honourable  and  serviceable  citizen  within 
tho  reach  of  blind  people.     (Applause.) 

Captain    Yule   seconded   the   motion,    and   it 

.  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr  R.  G.  Kennedy,  a  vote 

!  of  thanks   was   awarded   to  the  Chairman,   and 

I  the  proceedings  terminate'!. 

Of  the  many  institutions  in  Dundee  there 
is  none  that  is  further  beyond  the  need  of 
praise  than  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
Its  works  speak  for  it  sufficiently,  and  in  the 
Dteresting  speech  which  he  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  yesterday  Sir  William 
Ogilvi-  "Dalgleish  had  a  splendid  record  of' 

Blindness    is    a 


turnover  for  the  year.  The  work  done 
fetched  the  very  considerable  sura  of  £8367. 
Of  course,  we  need  hardly  say  that 
the  Institution  is  not  all  "  industrial  depart- 
ment," making  so  creditable  an  approach  to 
the  self-sustaining  poiut.  One  remark  made 
j  by  Sir  William  is  of  special  intorest.  In 
the  boarding-house,  he  tells  us,  there  were 
fewer  inmates  than  before,  caused  by  the 
diminishing  number  of  blind  children,  owing 
to  the  better  sanitary  provisions  that  now 
prevail. 
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The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  is  one  of 
those   institutions  whioh   during   last   year  suffered 
from  th  j  temporary  diversion  of  public  charity  into 
other    channels.      The     expenditure   of   the  twelve 
months  has  been  met,  as  was  pointed  out  yesterday 
afternoon  at  a  meeting  in  the  Mansion  House,  pre- 
sided over  in  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  by  the 
Right  Hon.  J.  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  but  only  by  the 
expedient  of  treating  legacies  as  available  for  current 
purposes.      The  committee  reaionably  desire  to  keep 
these  legacies  for  the  reduction  of  a  mortgage  of 
£15,000  en  the  college  property   the  interest  on  which 
takes  up  much  of  its  yearly  income.      Yesterday  the 
claims  of  the  institution  were  urged  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  its  distinctive  object — namely,  to  give  a 
thorough  general  education  to  the  afdicted,  and  to 
impart  a  musical  training  and  tecluiical  instruction 
equal   to   that   given   in   tho   best  <rdinary  schools 
thus  rendering  those  who  come  under  its  care  self- 
supporting.       During  the  past  year)  the  number  of 
pupils  was  153.      The  Duke  of  "Wes  minster  has  ac- 
cepted the  post  of  president  during  he  present  ses- 
sion, and  the  King  and  Queen  have  extended  their 
patronage  to  a  work  in  which  Queen  Victoria  always 
took  tho  wannest  interest. 
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magnitude  of 
hardly  realise  ; 
the  humiliating 
natural 


achievement   to   narrate, 
calamity        the        full 
which,    the     seeing     can 
but     they     can     imagine 
dependence        which        in        a 
state   is   one   of   its   incidents.      The  Blind 
Institution  mitigates  the  misfortune  of  blind- 
ness in  many  ways,  but  above  all,  in  relation 
to  this,  for  it  make3  men   and  women,  who 
without   it   would   be   helpless  dependants, 
the      self-respecting     providers      of      their 
wants.       It     enables     them    to     fee^ 
with    all    their    disadvantages,    they 
no      drones      in      the     social     hive. 
Sir    William    said    yesterday  that   the  in- 
dustrial department  had   been  balanced  on 
the   most    strict  and   conservative  business 
principles,  and  the  result  was  a  loss  on  the 
year's    working    of  no    more    than  £333 — 
equal     to    about     3^     per    cent,      on     the 


own 

that, 

are 


Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  presided  yesterday  i 
a  meeting  in  the  Mansion  House  held  to  consider  th 
work  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  c 
Music  for  the  Blind,  situated  at  Upper  Norwood.  The: 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  have  graciously  consented  t 
act  as  patrons  of  the  institution,  succeeding  in  that  pos; 
tion  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  who  took  a  warr 
iDtere.it  in  the  work  of  the  college  from  the  beginning. 
The  Duke,  of  Westminster  has  succeeded  his  grandfather 
as  president  of  the  college.  The  report  of  the  committei 
states  that  though  the  expenditure  for  last  year  has  beei 
met  this  has  only  bten  done  by  treating  legacies  as  avail 
able  for  current  purposes,  tho  deficiency  of  the  ordinap 
revenue  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  yea 
amounting  to  £2,171  3s.  lOd.  Ttie  Executive  Committee, 
therefore  appcala  to  the  public  for  a  larger  measure  d 
support  to  the  colleae  in  the  form  of  annoal  subsorip 
tions  as  well  as  for  donations  to  reduee  and  ulti 
mately  to  redeem  the  mortgage  on  the  property.  Thi 
chairman,  in^  opening  the  proceedings,  expresied  bis  regrei 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  wa3  unable,  owing  to  official  busi- 
ness, to  take  the  chair  as  he  had  intended,  aid  that  thi 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Mrs.  Fawcett,  who  wete  to  speal 
on  that  occasion,  were  prevented  by  illne-s  from  attending 
He  spoke  ia  hi^h  terms  of  the  work  done  by  the  collegt 
and  moved  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  object  of  tb 
institution  being  to  impart  such  instruction  and  wainingf, 
the  blind  as  will  fit  the  pupils  to  become  ' self-s" 
porting  was  worthy  of  all  encouragement.  Tao  K 
Canon  Barker  seconded  tho  resolution.  Dr.  Ca 
bell,  the  principal,  stated  that  last  year  the 
scholars  of  the  college  had  earned  over  £27,000,  and  of  tli 
sum  more  than  £20,000  came  frcm  the  teaching  of  mu.JL. 
There  were  now  thirty-one  young  men  who  were  not  or  1 
supporting  themselves  but  also  supporting  their  widow  r 
mothers.  The  resolution  having  bden  passed,  the  lit  . 
H.  J.  R.  Marston,  a  blind  clergyman,  moved  a  resoluti< » 
stating  that  having  special  regard  to  the  fact  that  of  evert 
hundred  pupils  of  the  college  eight j-nine  became  sell, 
supporting,  the  meeting  warmly  congratulated  the  pro- 
moters  and  principal  of  the  college,  and  earnestly  com- 
mended the  work  to  the  public  for  wider  recognition  and 
support  on  grounds  alike  of  philanthropy,  education,  and 
economy.  Dr.  "W.  H.  Cummings  in  seconding  the  resolu. 
tion  bore  testimony  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  musical 
education  which  was  given,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Frazer,  of. 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  who  spoke  in  its  support,  said  that 
the  college  was  recognised  all  over  the  world  as  a  model 
school  for  the  blind.  The  resolution  wai  adopted,  and  on 
the  motion  of  Sir  J.  Stirling-fyaxwell,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Judd,  C.C.,  a  vote  of  thanks  wasff>assed  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  to  the  chairman.  A  eelcc!  clioir  from  the  college  eang 
at  intervals  during  the  mectinjr. 
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ROTA  I.  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLTND. 
Dr.   P.    .1.   Campbell,   the  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Non  ;e  for  the  Blind,  achieved  the  feat  of 

climbing  Mont  Blano  a  few  years  ago.     There   he 
met  '■   Tyiulall,    and,    though    blind,    aston- 

ished him  by  showing,  in  his  conversation,  that  he 
more  of  the  Alps  than  the  Professor  himself. 
Tyndall    asked    how  the    knowledgo  was  acquired. 
"  1  have   learnt  to  sec  with  other  people's  oyes," 
the   reply.     There  was  no  one   who   had   done 
more    wonderful    things    for    the    blind    than       I)r 
ipbell,  said  Canon   Barker,   who  told   the  story 
rday      at      the   Mansion   House,   and    perhaps 
there-      was  no      institution   for   the   afflicted  more 
worthy  of  support  than  the  Royal  Normal  College 
Canon  Barker  pleaded  urgently  for  £15,000  to  pay- 
off a  mortgage  on  the  College  property. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  to  have  presided,  was 
unfortunately  unable  to  be  present,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Oalcui  also  prevented,  owing  to  a  recur- 

■^erfroin   which  he  has  been  suffering. 
I  was  likewife  unable  to  come  owing  to 
indisposition.       Under     these     circumstances,     Mr 
Jame3  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  at-d 
briefly  moved  the  first  resolution,  that  the  object  of 
.the  College  being  to  impart  such  training  as  would 
make  the  pupils  self-supporting,  was  worthy  of  all 
Many,  said  Mr.  Campbell,  became 
■hers  of  musio,  and  piano  tuners.     The 
[;on     was    seconded     by     Canon    Barker    and 
ported  by  Dr.  Campbell,  who  said  that  last 
year  the  old  pupils  of  the  College  earned     about 
£27,000,   and   but  for  the   deaths  of  some  of   their 
number  would  have  earned  about  £50,000.     'Cheers.,1 
About  £22,000  had  been  earned  through  music.  That 
was   no   doubt   their  principal  profession,    but   the 
blind  did  succeed  in  other  professions.    His  friend, 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  who  was  present,  was 
a  c!  irgyman,  and  ho  knew  of  a  blind  lawyer  and  a 
blind   doctor.  ,  Almost   anything   could    be   done   if 
they  set  about  it  in  the  right  way.     (Cheors.)       He 
supported  the  appeal   for  £15,000,   but  asked  also 
for   £2,000   additional      yearly      subscriptions.       In 
reply  to  an  article  in  a  magazine,  J\e' had  received 
about  1,580  sixpences  (among  other  donations)  from 
;:t   pirls   a-nd  others,    and  this   had   given   him 
much     pleasure.       (Applause.)       Thirty-one     of  his 
young   men   were   now   supporting      their  widowed 
mothers,    as    well    as    themselves.     (Cheers.)        Mr. 
i   emphasised   the  fact  that  89  out  of 
every  100  pupils  of  the  College  becamo  self-support- 
ing. Dr.  C.  F.  Fraser,  a  former  pupil,  and  new  of 
Halifax,  Noya  Scotia,  and  Dr.  Cummi'ngs,  Principal 
of  the  (Juildhall  School  of  Music,  also  pleaded  most 
urgency  for  the  College,  and  testified  to  its  exoel- 
work,  and  Sir  John  Stirling     Maxwell,  M.P. 
-poke.      The  public  are  invited  to  the  annua! 
prize  festival  at  the  College  on  July  loth,   at     3 
p.m. 
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nstitute  for  Deaf 

Being  Fumigated. 

Trinkets  of  the  Afflicted  Children 
Burned. 


The  three  experienced  fumigators 
sent  to  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  at  Berkeley  by  the  State 
Board  of  Health  are  at  work  in  the 
halls  of  the  buildug  now,  and  it 
will  probably  take  them  three  or 
four  weeks  to  complete  their  work. 
Tbey  have  finished  the  fumigation 
of  Strauss  Hall. 

The  fact  that  all  of  the  spare 
clothing  of  the  blind  boys,  their 
music    books    and    trinkets     were 


burned,  is  regarded  as  a  great  hard- 
ship, as  the  parents  of  many  of 
them  will  not  be  able  to  replace  the 
destroyed  articles.  Superintendent 
Watkinson  has  now  arranged  mat- 
ters so  that  no  more  of  the  belong- 
ings of  the  pupils  will  be  burned 
Instead  they  will  be  thoroughly  fu- 
migated, so  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of^contagion. 


M& 


CROYDON    TIMES, 


SATURDAY. 


JUNE  29,  1901. 
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Saturday,  Jcrarc  29th,  1901 
N.S.  DEAF  AND  BLIND  SCH< 

The  first  Triennial  Report  of  the  North  Stafford 
Joint  School  Authority,  which  controls  The  Mounl 
School,  Stoke,  for  the  training  of  Wind  ana  deal 
children,  has  just  been  issued,  and  is  a  doumien 
of  great  interest.  At  the  outset  it  !mc3s  thj 
history  of  ihe  inception,  constitution,  and  found  t' 


THE  BLIND  MAN  WHO  CLIMBED 
MONT  BLANC 


the  triennial  period  by  H.'M.  Inspectors  they  have  it; 
every  way  been  highly  satisfactory,  and   bear  wit 


ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Dr.  F.  J.  Campbell,  the  Prinoipal  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  achieved  the  feat  of 
climbing  Mont  Blano  a  few  years  ago.  There  he 
met  Professor  Tyndall,  and,  though  blind,  aston- 
ished him  by  showing,  in  his  conversation,  that  he 
knew  more  of  the  Alps  than  the  Professor  himself. 
Tyndall  asked  how  tbe  knowledge  was  acquired. 
"  I  havo  learnt  to  see  with  other  people's  eyes," 
was  the  reply.    There  was  no  one  who  had  done 


tion  of  tbe  school.    As  to  the  examinations  during  more   wonderful    things    for  the  blind   than   Dr. 


Campbell,  said  Canon  Barker,  who  told  the  story 
on  Thursday  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  perhaps 


ness  to  the  zeal,  energy,  and  devotion  which  has  thore   was    no   institution  for  the   afflicted  more 


- 


characterised  the  entire  staff  at  The  Mount 
The  "highest  possible"  grants  have  each  year 
and  by  every  child,  been  earned,  which  is  a  fiuan 
oial  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  tuition  giver 
in  the  schools,  and  the  adequacy  of  the  schoo 
arrangements.  The  children  won  tbe  seconc 
challenge  shield  for  drill  and  physical  exercise 
offered  for  competition  by  deaf  children  in  England 
by  the  National  Physical  Recreation  Society.  Tb« 
teaching  staff  has,  con  amore,  trained  the  children 


worthy  of  support  than  the  Royal  Normal  College. 
Canon  Barker  pleaded  urgently  for  £15,000  to  pay 
off  a  mortgage  on  the  College  property. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  to  have  pro3ided,  was 
unfortunately  unable  to  be  present,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Calcutta  was  also  prevented,  owing  to  a  recur- 
rence of  the  fever  from  which  he  has  been  suffering. 
Mrs.  Fawcett  was  likewise  unable  to  come  owing 
to  Indisposition .  Under  these  oiroumsfcanoes, 
to  give  an  entertainment  at  Christmas,  and  sports  Mr>  jamea  a..  Campbell,  M.P.,  oocupied  the  ohair, 
in      summer,      each      year       whereby       sufficient   and  b,iefl     m0VQd  the   fitst   regolutior     that   {he 

acetic  *£&"*  and*0  to  "SH  ***  «***>  ^llege  being  to  impart  such  training 
all  the  children  once  annually  to  the  seaside.  TlJ  ™  wouitt  make  the  pupils  self-supporting  was 
teachers  devote  many  of  their  evenings  to  this  work,  worthy  of  all  encouragement.  Many,  said  Mr. 
and  thereby  afford  many  bright-  and  pleasant  houH  Campbell,  beoame  organists,  teaohers  of  musio, 
to  tbe  children,  who  thoroughly  enjoy  the  trar  ing.  and  piano  tuners.  The  resolution  was  seconded 
Concluding,  the  report  says:— The  ratepayers  ofj  by  Canon  Barker,  and  supported  by  Dr.  Campbell, 
North  Staffordshire  may  pride  themselves  upcii  hr.v-.  WQ0  said  that  last  year  the  old  pupils  of  the 
ing  been  the  first  in  England  to  rise  to  a  sense  of  o0ueg0  earned  about  £27,000,  and  but  for  the 
their  duty  towards  the  iblind  and  deafclrldrsn  raj  <jeath8  0f  BOme  of  their  number  would  have  earned 
flieir  midst,  and  they  may  point  with  gratification  £3Q  m  /oheerB)>  About  £22  000  had  been  earned 
1  at  Tbe  Mount  as  b&ng  one  or   the;  ..     »     .  *        .    '    „,,.  „M     '  AnnUt  tuo4,  nr,„ni„ai 


to  tho  school 

best  equipped  and  most  successful  in  every  way  m, 

the  kingdom. 


The  following  is  tbe  financial  statement  for  tbe 
past  year :  — ■ 

CENElRAL  ACCOUNT. 

RECEIPTS. 

£      < 

Balance   brought   forward   

Annual  Grant  (1900)   

Precepts  on  Combining  Boards... 
School  Fees  from  ,, 

SeJicol  Fees  from   other   Boards 


1,443  14 
1,327  13 


£  8. 

682  0 

4?r  is 

1,171  0 


Sales,   &c 

Numbsr  of  children  on  roll — 103. 


PAYMENTS 

Expr-nses  of  Administration : 
Salaries    of   Ofivcers    _ 


2,771     7 
67  15 


£5,179  18 


8.  d. 


55    0 

Oilier   Expemseo Ill    7 

Expenses  of  Maintenance : 

Children,  Teachers,  and  Sen-acts  907    1 

Salaries  of  Teaohers  _..  833    6 

Wages  of  Servants  and  Wtashing  647    5 

Books  and  Stationery  _ 85  15 

Apparatus  and  Stationery    63  11 

Fuel  and  Light,  and  Cleansing...  313  11 

Repairs   211    0 


s.  d. 


1GG    7    4 
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through  music.    Tnat  was  no  doubt  their  prinoipal 
profession,  but  the   blind   did  succeed  In  other 
professions.       HI3    friend,    the    Rev.    H.    J.    R 
Marston,  who  was  present,  was  a  clergyman,  and 
he  knew   of  a   blind  lawyer  and  a  blind    dootor. 
Almost  anything  could  be  done  if  tbey  set  about  it 
In  the  right    way  (cheers).      H6    supported    the 
appeal  for  £15,000,    but    asked    also    for    £2,C00 
additional  yearly  subscriptions.       In  reply  to  an 
f  ='  article  in  a  magazine,  he  bad  received  about  1,500 
0  i  sixpenses  (among  other  donations)  from  servant 
.  girls  and  others,  and  this  had  given  him  muoh 
pleasure  (applause).    Thirty-one  of  his  young  men 
G    were  now  supporting  their  widowed  mothers,  as 
well     as     themselves     (oheers).       Mr.     Mareton 
—I  emphasised  the  fact  that  89  out  of  every  100  pupils 
-i  of  the  College  beoame  self-supporting.     Dr.  C.   F. 
Fraser,  a  former  pupil,  and  now  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Dr.  Cummings,  Prinoipal  of  the  Guild- 
hall School  of  Musio,  also  pleaded  most  urgently 
i  for  the  College,  and  testified  to  its  excellent  work, 
and  Sir  John  Stirling  Maxwell,  M.P.,  also  spoke. 
The  public  are  invited  to  the  annual  prize  festival 
at  the  College  on  July  13th,  at  three  p.m. 


Bents,  Bates,  and  Insurance  ......    171    6  10 

Other  Expanses: 

Clothing 376    6    9 

Medicine „ 81  18    9 

Garden   _ 57    7    2 

0  17    6 


Returned  Grant  „.. 

Repayment  of  Loan: 

Principal  

Interest  


3,S0i    8    3 


592  19    0 
533    5    4 


Balance  in  hand 


1,106    4    4 
103  18    3* 


LOAN        ACCOUNT. 
RECEIPT'S. 

Balance  brought  forward  

Loan     „.. _ 


£5,179  IS    2} 


PAYMENTS. 

Erection  of  Sick  Wards  , 

Balance  in  hand 


341     «,  9 

.    1,100    0  0 

£1,441    4  9 

.       795  15  0 

,       645    9  9 

£1,441    4  9 
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TIMES,     SATURDAY, 


JUNE    29,    1901. 

KOYAL  JNOEMAL    COLLEGE    FOR     THE  BLIND A 

meeting  to  consider  the  work  of  the  Royal  Normal  Co'lleee 
and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  was  held  on  Thul- 
day  attemoon  in  the  Egyptian-hall  of  the  Mansion-house. 

the'a1m^f^Pbel  i  M-P"'  Wh°  Pr?sided>  explained  that 
taeaimof   the   college    was   to   give  such  education  and 

S3nf  ^  f  ^  hhnd  Pupils  t0  become  sS- 
ffi .  ^f  g'  ■  Po4eJsslons  especially  open  to  them  were 
those  of  organist  and  teacher  of  music,  as  well  a*  the 
high  y-scientific  trade  of  piano-tuning.    In  order  thtt  the 

required  a  thoroughly  good  education,  and  the  object  of 
tii^th620  ^  to  taie, them  in  ear]y  youth  and  proper^ 
£stfh^'TOHe  mZl&d  «  "solution  Vthe  effect  that  Ibl 
^titation  was  worthy  of  all  encouragement.  Prebendary 
K  Ih^  seco.ndmS  the  motion,  said  that  during  the  iS 
to  tY,?r  yearS  imm?I,se  Progress  had  been  made  in  regard 
WiS  MSe.°  Subje?ts  Uught  in  the  education  of  tha 
on  tW  ^i^  appeal  f0r  £15'0C0 10  clear  °A  *  nioriS 
rL^  nCOll-ege-  Pro?erty  was  now  being  made.  Dr! 
Campbell,  principal  of  the  college,  said  that  the  aggregate 
amount  earned  by  old  pupils  of  4e  coUege  was  £27  Boo  ' 
and 1  of  tins  amount  £22,000  was  gained  in  the  teachtg  of 
music.    The   motion   was   adopted.     The   Rov    H    IP 

J.  Stirling-Maxwell,M.P.,  a]so  addressed  tho  meeting/ and 
it  was  pointed  out  that  89  per  cent,  of  the  pupikfSf  the 
college  became  self-supporting.  *>"&"*  ^  uie 





Date 


—     Miss    Cora    Blair     a    teacher    in    the 

school  for  the  blind  at  Northampton  is 
the  guest  of  her,„jft£ther,  Mrs.  E.  H 
Blair.  Sh*  goes  next  week  for  a  visit 
to  friends  In  Cleveland,  O.,  and  will 
enjoy  the  sights  of  the  Pan-American 
exposition  on  her  return  trip. 

XiLOTD'SWEEKLT 
NEWSPAPER 
JUNE  °0. 1001. 

1       TRAINING  FOR  THE  BLIND.       I 

i.t  the  Mansion  House  on  Thursday 
Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  presided  at  a 
meeting  with  the  obieot  of  raising  fundi 
in  aid  of  the  Normal  College  and  Aca- 
demy, Upper  Norwood.  There  is  a  mort- 
gage of  15.000'.  on  the  mstitt.t  on, 
which  the  committee  earnestly  Lope  to 
discharge.  The  benefits  of  them-  titution 
have  at  the  present  time  1j0  recipients. 
It  redounds  to  the  excellent  teaching  and 
training  et  the  college  that  out  of  every 
hundred  pupil*  going  through  the  cource 
of  itudiea  just  ninety  of  them  become 
self  -  supporting.  Such  aa  admirable 
feature  and  others  in  relation  to  the  col- 
lege found  convincing  advocates  in  neveral 
■poakeri,  notab'y  Sir  J.  titir.ing  Maxwell 
and  Canon  Barker. 




^LJND_PREACHER 


WHO  IS  A  MARVEL. 

Steelton,  Pa.,  July  1.— Rev.  B.  B. 
Mitchell,  a  blind  colored  man,  well 
known  in  Chester  and  West  Chester, 
was  examined,  ordained  a  preacher  and 
assigned  to  the  United  Christian 
church  of  this  place  by  Rt.  Rev.  Charles 
Jacobs,  the  bishop  of  his  church,  of 
Baltimore. 

In  two  years  this  blind  man  has  com- 
mitted to  memory  197  chapters  of  the 
Bible. 

When  he  came  into  the  Inquirer  office 
last  evening,  led  by  a  young  colored 
convert,  won  while  preaching  on  the 
highways  and  byways  of  Philadelphia, 
the  staff  was  so  much  astonished  at 
the  statement  that  he  was  put  instanter 
to  the  test. 

The  Bible  was  opened  and  a  reporter 
said:  "Please  begin  at  the  second  chap* 
tftr  of  the  Gospel  according  to  3t.  John." 


Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  blind 
preacher  repeated  it  correctly.  The  12th 
chapter  of  Romans  was  repeated  in  the 
same  way.  Second  chapter  of  St 
Mathews;  same  result.  He  could  tell 
the  exact  number  of  chapters  in  most  of 
the  books.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  left  that  this  blind  genius  had  in 
two  years  learned  most  of  the  Bible  so 
that  he  can  repeat  it  by  heart;  and  not 
that  only,  but  with  the  chapters  which 
are  the  best  known,"  after  repeating 
«J,em,  he  will  begin  his  exposition  of  the 
different  parts  in  a  sermon,  showing  it 
is  not  a  mere  thoughtless  memorizing. 

"You  wish  your  friends  in  West  Ches- 
ter and  Chester  to  know  that  you  have 
been  successful  in  passing  examination 
and  getting  an  appointment  to  a 
church?"  was  asked. 

"Yes,  sir." 

"What  was  the  first  question  the 
bishop  asked  you?" 

"He  asked  me  who  first  told  me  to  go 
to  preaching?"  was  the  reply. 

"And  what  was  your  answer?" 

"God  sent  me,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
do  you  know  Avhat  the  second  question 
was?  It  was  this:  'Who  was  Cain's 
father?'  and  do  you  know  what  the 
answer  to  that  is?" 

"No,"  said  the  reporter. 

"Why,  it  was  the  devil,  was  his 
father,"  and  he  proceeded  to  prove  it 
by   citations   from   the   Gospels. 

Mr.  Mitchell  was  struck  in  one  eye  by 
a  red  hot  spark  while  working  in  the 
rolling  mills.  The  other  went  blind  in 
sympathy.  His  wife  then  started  to 
read  the  Bible  to  him  for  consolation, 
earning  a  living  for  him  and  child,  too. 
He  will  hold  several  more  street  ser- 
vices in  Philadelphia  before  he  starts 
for  his  new  charge  in  Steelton.  There 
is  no  doubt  he  can  repeat  more  Scrip- 
ture by  heart,  word  for  word,  giving  the 
exact  chapter  and  verse  wher»>  it  Will 
be  found,  than  99  p.c.  of  the  seeing 
preachers  and  theologians  of  the  world. 


A  UH  1J. 
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Fumigation  of  Institute 
Nearly  Completed 


Three  expert  f  umigators  furnished 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health  have 
nearly  finished  the  disinfection  of 
tbe  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind.  They  have  just 
finished  fumigating  Strauss  hall, 
but  it  may  require  a  short  time 
more     to    complete    the    work     of 


July  1901 

ACADEMY 
.-HAS  A  NEW  MANAGrER 

i  t^vThe  Daily  News. 
MACON,  Ga.,  July  1.— Mr.  T.  U.  Con- 
ner is  now  in  charge  of  the  Academy 
for  the  Blind,  having  taken  the  place 
made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Dudley  Williams,  who  has  been  con> 
nected  with  the  institution  since  boy- 
hood Mr.  Conner  has  served  on  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  institution  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  is  very  well 
versed  in  its  affairs.  While  he  takes 
the  place  of  an  expert  whose  life  has 
been  spent  in  handling  and  teaching 
Georgia's  blind  children,  he  has  no 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  keep  things  run- 
ning smoothly  and  of  maintaining  the 
Institution's. high  standard.  Mr.  Con- 
ner says  he  will  be  careful  not  to  in- 
augurate any  radical  changes  and  will 
do  nothing  surprising. 

Professor  Williams  goes  to  Columbus, 
where  he  has  been  elected  assistant  su. 
1  perintendent  of  public  schools. 


ridding  the  institution  oc  the  con-1 
tagion  left  by  the  recent  smallpox 
epidemic.  Superintendent  Wilkin- 
son has  stopped  the  burning  of  the 
books,  trinkets  and  spare  clothing 
of  the  children,  aod  will  have  the 
remainder  thoroughly  fumigated. 


Jul> 
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MAKING  THE  BLitt©  SEE. 

iiVteiii  u 

IuBhic 


t  Vienna,  Austria,  riaim* 
Discovered  \it>un»  o( 

(iivillK     Si«ll». 


According  to»'B  Vienna  medical  jour- 
nal, the  Wiener  Klinische  VVochen- 
sehrift,  at  the  lasi  meeting  of  the 
medical  associn  I  inn  llerr  Heller,  the 
director  of  one  of  Ihe  local  blind 
asylums,  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  means  by  which  he  succet 
in  enabling  a  blind  boy  of  seven  years. 
of  age  in  distinguish  objects  and  even 
to  read.  He  claimed  that  this  was  the 
first  instance  in  which  it  had  been 
found  possible  to  impart  elementary 
instruction  exclusively  through  the 
sense  of  sight  1  o  a .child  previously  in- 
capable of  seeing',  lie  apparently  at- 
tributed this  result  to  a  great  restric- 
tion of  the  field  of  vision  and  sight  in 
the  case  oi  a  patient  who  manifested 
considerable  sensitiveness  in  light, 
The  method  adopted  was  as  follow 

The  bny  was  (irst  exercised  in  local- 
izing a  point  of  light  in  a  room  which 
was  otherwise  perfectly  dark.  Arti- 
cles with  Which  he  had  ali'ead  s  become 
acquainted  by  touch  were  then  placed 
within  the  narrow  illuminated  circle, 
and  li>'  was  called  upon  to  distinguish 
them  by  sight  alone.  When  the  light 
was  passed  through  colored  glasses 
the  child  noticed  the  difference.  H\ 
associating  the  names  with  the  pari 
ons  colors  he  was  gradually  taught  to 

recognize     them.        Alter     he      had       ac 

ipiired    the    power   of     distinguishing 
geometrical    Pornis  he  learned  to  nee 
agnize   letters   and    numerals.     In   the 
second  stage  of  the  treatment  the  use 

of  the  senile  of  touch  was  entirely  ex 
eluded.     At   present,  alter  I  i  month-' 
practice,  the  boy  1s  able' to  read  with 
the  naked  eye  and  to  recognize.  Ibca  I 
i/e   and  distinguish  colors,  forms  and 
objects    at   steadilj    diminishing 
lances.      K  demonstration   itlustWl 
these    results    was   given    in    presence  | 
©f  the  medical  association. 
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ALL  ABOUTTHE  BLIND. 

report  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ation   for    the   years   1899    and    1900   has    just    been 
-lied.     To  the  blind  themselves,  and  to  all  who  are 
ted  in  the  education,  training,  and  recreation  of 
J    blind,    it   must    prove   instructive    and   delightful 
eading.     To  compare  this  report  urifcb  the  first  which 
as    issued    about    thirty    years   ago    is    to    do    what 
declared  was  unlawful — viz.,  to  compare  great 
hings  with  small.     In  my  monograph  of  the  late  Dr. 
rmitage,  which  first  appeared   In   the  "  Leeds  Mer- 
ury"    on    the    16th    of  December.    1890,    I    wrote   as 
ollows    about   the   foundation    of    this    institution  : — ■ 
He  set  himself  to  reform  the  whole  system  of  educa- 
ion ;    but  the  first  necessity,  without  Which  nothing 
:"od  could  be  done,  was  to  have  a   type  which  the 
lind  could  both  read  and  write.     Types  there  were 
n   abundaoice   and   to    spare;    Lucas,    Frcre,    Roman, 
Moon,  and  many  others,  '  quos  fama  obscura  recondit ;  * 
jut  none  of  them  could  be  written.     Only  Dr.  Moon's 
has   suivived,   and   this  because  it  was  found  useful 
to  blind  people  with  hard  hands  who  bad  lost  their 
sight  in  middle  age.     Dr.  Armitage  called  to  his  aid 
ral  blind  gentlemen,  and  in  conjunction  with  them 
thoroughly  explored  the  ground,   learning  and  testing 
every  known  type.     This  arduous  task  was  not  com- 
pleted under  two  years,  and  then  the  brilliant  inven- 
tion of  the  illustrious  Frenchman,   Louis  Braille,  was 
the   type  chosen,    and   in   that   choice  lay   boundless 
promise  for  the  future.     Another  result  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
33,  Cambridge-square,  Hyde  Park,  which  has  been  ever 
since,  and  is  now,  a  centre  of  light  and  knowledge  for 
the  whole  blind  world." 

Later,  viz..  on  May  4th,  1893,  I  wrote  as  follows 
in  the  "  Leeds  Mercury": — "When  the  late  Dr. 
Armitage  reformed  and  endowed  in  his  princely  fashion 
the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting  Society,  he  did  a  great 
work.  He  did,  perhaps,  a  greater  work  in'  founding 
the  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music  for 
the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood,  but  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  he  conferred  the  greatest  boon  upon  us 
when  he  founded  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Asso- 
ciation, and  introduced  the  Braille  type  into  England. 
Braille  is  the  key  which  opens  the  door  of  knowledge 
to  the  blind,  and.  thanks  to  the  Association,  the  blind 
student  can  pursue  his  studies  almost  as  easily  as  his 
sighted^  fellow." 

It  is  interesting  and  even'  amusrng  to  read  once  more 
the  first  report  of  this  noble  society.  It  had  an  in- 
come of  less  than  £60.  and  its  publications  were  five  in 
number,  three  being  at  threepence  each  and  the  other 
two  at  sixpence  each  !  The  following  extract  from  the 
present  report  will  best  show  to  what  dimensions  the 
work  has  grown  s'.nce  then: — "The  accounts  show 
that  during  the  years  1899  and  1900  the  receipts 
amounted  to  £8.015  Is.  8dL  Of  this  £3,749  lis.  lOd. 
represents  donations  and  subscriptions  during  that 
period,  £3,382  10s.  lOd.  has  been  realised  by  the 
sale  of  books  and  apparatus  for  the  blirra,  and  the 
balance  of  £882  19s.  is  derived  from  interest  on  invest- 
ments and  on  sums  lying  deposited  at  the  bank.  Al- 
together 20.409  stitched  volumes  and  8,857  fully  bound 
ones  have  been  produced  in  printed  form  in  Braille 
type.  Also  1,050  manuscripts  have  been  written  for 
the  Association  by  blind  copyists.  Books  have  been 
sent  to  India  stereotyped  in  Hindostani  and  other 
native  languages,  together  with  writing  frames  and 
other  appliances." 

Of  course,  all  this  work  has  not  been  carried  on 
without  a  large  expenditure  of  both  time  and  money. 
In  the  old  reports  one  regularly  came  across  such 
items  as  "  cheque  from  Hon.  Sec  to  balance 
account"  for  several  hundred  pounds,  and  these  in1 
addition  to  large  subscriptions  and  donations.  More- 
over Dr.  Armitage  provided  a  home  for  the  Association 
at  33,  Cambridge-square,  and  the  staff  free  of  ch^ge. 
All  this  and  much  more  his  widow  still  does,.  andT^ 
t  h  is  report  we  notice  three  munificent  anonymous 
donations  of  £1,000,  £500,  and  £1,500,  or  £3,000  in 
all.     It  wculd  not  be  difficult  to  guess  from  whom 


DAY. 

these  splendid  gifts  came,   and  the  blind,   it  is  to  be 
hoped,  will  never  forget  the  immense  services  rendered 
them  by  the  late  Dr.  Armitage  and  his  family.     The 
more  one  knows  about  the  work  of  the  Association  the 
more    one   is   disposed  to    wonder    and    admire.     The 
quantity  of  work  done  is  remarkable,  but  even  more 
remarkable  is  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out. 
,  It  will  be  remembered  by  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
"Mercury"   that  the  first  suggestion   to     raise     the 
Armitage   Memorial  Fund  appeared   in   its  columns. 
The  money  thus  raised  produces  an  income  of  about 
£150  a  year,  and  is  used  to  cheapen  Braille  literature 
and  apparatus.     It  is  announced  that  in  future  this 
income  will  be  merged1  in  the  general  receipts  of  the 
association.     Another  statement  of  great   importance 
runs  as  follows: — "The  association  continues  to  reap 
the  benefit  afforded  by  the  helpful  co-operation  of  the 
Clothworkers'  Company  of  the  City  of  London,  who 
are  trustees  of  the  Armitage  Memorial  Fund,  and  also 
kindly   contribute   a  minimum  annual  sum   of  £100. 
Mr.   W.   Bousfield  was  unable  to  remain  longer  as  a 
representative  of  the  Clothworkers'  Company,  but  this 
function  is  ably  discharged  by  the  active  services  of 
Mr.   W.   Latham,   K.C.,  and  Mr.   Alfred  C.   Cronin, 
both  of  whom  are  Past  Masters  of  the  Clothworkers' 

Company." 

It  is  impossible  to  over-rate  the  ergnificance  of  the 
foregoing.  It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
citizens  °of  Leeds,  or,  indeed,  to  the  dwellers  in  the 
West.  Riding,  who  have  so  largely  benefited  by  the 
munificent  gifts  of  this  wealthy  corporation,  how  well 
this  connection  augurs  for  the  continued  success  of  the 
association.  The  following  paragraph  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  blind  and  their  friends :  — "  The 
council  wish  to  avail  them  wives  of  the  permission 
which  has  been  kindly  given  by  the  University  Presses, 
both  of  Oxford  and  of  Cambridge,  to  produce  1,000 
copies  in  Braille  type  of  the  Revised'  Version  of  the 
Bible,  and  they  trust  that  liberal  support  will  be  given, 
in  order  to  enable  this  important  but  expensive  work 
to  be  accomplished." 

There  is  much  else  in  this  report     of    interest,  to 
which,  however,  want  of  space  forbids  reference.     If 
the  work  of  the  association  proceeds  at  its  present 
pace,  the  question  will  soon  be  not  what  books  the 
blind  can  have,  for  their  number  will  be  legion,   but 
the  few  they  cannot  obtain.     Amongst  poets  one  can 
buy  at  moderate  prices  all  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
all  Milton,  except,  "Paradise  Regained,"  for  at  last 
bis   "  Sonnete,"  edited   by   Mark  Pattison,   are  being 
stereotyped,  and  will  soon 'be  published.     There  is  also 
the  beautiful  edition  in  four  volumes  of  the  "  Golden 
Treasury,"  Wcrrdeworth,  and  many  volumes  of  Tenny- 
son, Browning,   &c.     &c-     There  are  scores  and  hun- 
dreds   of   important   works      of     history,   biography, 
fiction,    and   an  abundance  of  educational   and  other 
works.'    A  generation  ago  the  silence  and  solitude  in 
which  the  blind  were  obliged  to  dwell  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  meant  in  but  too  many  cases  not  merely 
solitude  and'silence,  but  vacancy.     But  this  latter  con- 
dition need  not  obtain  any  longer.   ThelatetMr.  Buckle, 
of  York,   many  a  time  told  me  that  very  often  the 
blind  child,  who  had  received  an  education  and  train- 
in»  in  a  good  blind  institution,  was  the  most  intelli- 
gent person  in  his  or  her  family,  and  a  similar  state- 
ment is  made  in  a  letter  from  one  of     their    blind 
scribes,  which  the  council  has  wisely  published  in  this 
report.     The  story  he  tells  is  a  pathetic  one,  and,  as 
with  many  others,  his  afflictions— blindness,  deafness, 
ill-health," and  poverty— have  been  lightened  and  made 
endurable  by  this  heaven-sent  gift  of  Braille.     A.  H. 


War  Office,  London,  S.W.,  June  26,  1901. 
Dear  Sir,- -I  bog  to  acknowledge  your  letter 
enclosing  mo  the  essay  on  the  war  which   waa 
composed  by  the  blind  boy  Thomas  Moyos. 

I  am  much  struck  both  by  his  ability  and  the 
neatness  of  his  work,  which  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  tho  institution  which  has  so  success- 
fully educated  him.— Believe  me,  yours  very 
truly.  (Signed)         ROBERTS,  F.M. 

Glasgow,  June  19,  1901. 
My  Lord, — Some  few  days  ago  at  H.M.  inspec- 
tor's examination  of  the  blind  children  attending 
the  special  school  in  connection  with  this  institu- 
tion ono  of  the  tasks  given  to  the  senior  scholars 
wan  to  "  write  an  essay  on  their  favourite  General 
m  South   Africv"     Thornas  B.   Move?.   as?ed  14 
se   '•  Lord  Roberts"  as  the  subject  of 
lay,  which  was.  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspec- 
tor, sufficiently  good  to  merit  the  mark      excel- 
lent." .        .      , 
In  this  connection  it  may  interest  your  Lord- 
ship   to  learn    something   of   the  capabilities   ot 
blind  children,  and  more  especially  of  their  know- 
ledge of  current  events.     I  have,  therefore,  taken 
the  liberty  of  sending  you  Tommy's  essay,  which 
was  composed  and  typewritten  in  the  ten  minutes 
allowed  for  the  exercise.     Considering   the  dis- 
advantages under  which  blind  children  labour— 
the  newspaper  being,  in  some  degree,  a  scaled 
book  to  them,  and  the  opportunities  of  hearing 
th.    newspapers  read  very  limited— I  hope  you 
will  find  the  essav  to  be  not  without  merit.     1 
trust  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  accept  the  boy  s 
eulo«-v  of   your   services  in    South   Africa  as  a 
humble  addition  to  that  sense  of  appreciation  to 
which   a  grateful  country  has  already  tried   to 
give  expression. 

It  may  further  interest  your  Lordship  to  learn 
that  Moyes  presented  himself  for  examination 
for  a  bursary  offered  by  the  Marshall  .Trust  m 
this  citv.  being  one  of  506  competitors  from 
ordinary  schools  in  Glasgow  and  district:  that 
he  was  the  only  blind  scholar  who  succeeded  in 
securing  a  bursary  of  £15,  the  highest  amount 
awarded,  and  that  be  was  selected  on  account  ot 
his  having,  according  to  the  inspector.  shown 
outstanding  ability."  His  written  work  was 
done  by  means  of  the  Densmore  typewriter.— 
Apologising  for  trespassing  on  your  valuable 
time,  I  am,  my  Lord,  yours  very  respectfully. 
Thomas  Stoddabt,  Superintendent. 

LORD  ROBERTS 

A  war  was  began  some  time  ago  between  the  British  and 
the  Boers  of  South  Africa.  The  British  settlers  id  the 
Transvaal,  where  the  Boers  live,  hive  been  unjuet  y  treated 
bv  the  Boers.  The  British  settlers  were  forced  to  pay 
heavy  Uses,  while  they  had  no  voice  in  the  government 
of  the  land.  A  war  was  begun  to  pnmsh  th«  Boers.  At 
'first  the  British  were  unsuccessful  in  their  encranters  wrtu 
1 1  he  enernv.  who  knew  the  nature  of  the  land  much  better 
than  the  British  generals.  At  la*t  Lord  R-'™™,  "  «- 
.  soldier.  <vas  »ent  to  take  command  of  >  he  troops. 
rved  in  India  in  t!v  Mutirv  In  1857,  and I  in  18/8  he 
took  command  of  tho  British  forces  in  Afghanistan  m 
the  we.-ond  Afghan  war.  So  successfully  did  he  ac.ompUsa 
a  great  march  from  Cabal,  the  Afghan  capital,  to  Kanda- 
har, that  he  was  made  a  Lord.  ■  ~  .  .... 
Having  been  sent  out  to  South  Africa,  he  took  Pretoria. 
the  capital  of  the  Transvaal,  after  hard  fighting  had  taken 
place.  He  remained  in  Pretoria  with  his  forces  for  several 
months.  During  this  time  a  plot  was  made  to  seize  and 
kill  him,  which,  happily,  was  discovered  in  time  to  save 
■him  He  was  made  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Br.tisn 
army  in  place  of  the  late  Commander,  who  was  growing 
old.  Lord  Roberts  was  also  made  head  of  the  War  Office. 
Lord  Roberts  is  an  old  man.  and  during  his  military  , 
career  he  has  had  many  narrow  escapes  of  losing  bis  lite 
while  doing  his  duty.  He  was  born  in  India,  and  served 
there  during  the  dreadful  Mutiny.  He  is  a  very  able  com- 
mander, and  quite  suitable  for  his  important  post  in  tne 
service  of  his  country.  On  his  return  from  the  war  he 
was  greeted  with  great  reioicing  and  respect  from  all  his 
admiierj  who  could  possibly  show  their  admiration  for 
him.  He  was  warmlv  thanked  by  Queen  Victoria  on  his 
return,  shortly  before  her  death.          Thouas  B.  MOYZS. 

SUMMARY  OF  TEE  INSPECTOR'S  REPORT. 

"  This  important  institution  continu»s  to  flourish.  Miss 
Walker  who  was  recently  appointed  head  teacher,  is 
admiraKv  qualified  for  the  rost.  The  character  of  the 
work  calls  for  no  detailed  criticism.  The  system  of  ven- 
tilation and  the  methods  of  teaching  geography  are  now 
Unexceptionable.  Special  mention  must  he  made  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  work  in  the  higher  classes,  and  of 
the  rapid  and  accurate  manipulation  of  the  typewriter  by 
the  sfiiior  children. 

"  TVs  management  of  the  institution  is  beyond   praise. 
No  effort  is  spared  to  make,  the  children's  life  happy,  in  j 
ind  out  of  school." 


THE     GLASGOW    HERALD, 
MONDAY,    JULY     1,    1901 

LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 
Royal  Glasgow  Asvlurn  for  the  Blind, 
100  Caatlo  Street,  Glasgow,  June  27,  1901. 
Sir,— Enclosed  I  beg  to  hand  you  (1)  copy  o' 
a  letter  I  addressed  to  Lord  Roberts,  (2)  copy  of 
the  essay  referred  to  in  that  letter,  (3)  copy  ot 
our  school  report.     1  also  append  copy  of  Lord 
Roberts's  reply,  and  I  shall  esteem  it  a  very  great 
favour  if  you  can  give  these  papers  ^prominent 
notice  in  an  early  edition  of  your  paper. — I  am, 
&c  Thomas  Stoddabt,  Superintendent. 
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"governor  orders 

an  investig. 

Grand  Jury  Will   Inquire   Into   Case 
of  William  Hoffman,  the  Care- 
less Attendant. 

OAKLAND,  July  1.— Governor  Gage  has 
written  a  letter  to  the  directors  of  the 
r>paf  nnrl  Dumb  and  Bliiiil  Asylum  asking 
them  to  lav  before  fTi'e  next  Grand  Jury 
larrn  mty  the  rase   of  William 

Hoffman,  the  attendant  at  the  asylum, 
who  allowed  little  "Wirt  Allen,  a  9-year- 
old  Inmate,  to  burn  to  death  in  an  alco- 
hol bath  in  which  he  was  being  disinfect- 
ed   from    smallpox   germs. 

The  directors  of  the  institution  will 
now  ask  the  Grand  Jury  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation and  place  the  blame,  where  it 


Town 


Paper 


beloi 


.-"• 


DEATH  OF  WIRT  ALLEN 
WILL  BE  INVESTIGATED 

Case  of  William  Hoffman  to  Be  Laid  Before 

the  Grand  Jury. 


[GOVERNOR  GAGE  WANTS 

GRAND  JURY  TO  ACT. 


The  directors  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind  have  received 
a  letter  from  Governor  Gage,  asking 
them  to  lav  before  the  next  Grand 
Jury  of  this  county  the  case  of  Will- 
iam Hoffman,  the  attendant  to  whose 
carelessness  is  accredited  the  death  of 
Wirt   Allen,  the  9-year-old  inmate. 

While  giving  young  Allen  an  alcohol 
i   Hoffman  lit  a  match  and  the  spir- 
its   were    ignited.        The    child    was    so 

ly  burned  that  he  died  Avithin  a  few, 
hours.  S 


Governor  Gage  has  written  a  let- 
ter to  the  directors  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum  asking 
them  to  lay  before  the  next  Grand 
Jury  of  Alameda  county  the  case  of 

William  Hoffman,  the  attendant  at 
the  asylum,  who  allowed  little  Wirt 
Allen,  a  9-}  ear  old  inmate,  to  burn 
to  death  in  an  alcohol  bath  in  which 
he  was  being  disinfected  from  small- 
pox germs. 

The  directors  of  the  institution 
will  now  ask  the  Grand  Jury  to 
make  an  investigation  and  place  the 
blame  where  it  belongs.  A  coroner's 
jury  which  inquired  into  the  mute's 
death    at   the  brauch  morgue  in  this 


city,  rendered  the  following  verdict: 
"We,  the  jury,  do  find  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  doe  to  shuck  due 
to  excessive  burns,  resulting  frcm 
ignition  of  alcohol  while  said  de- 
ceased was  being  bathed  therein  by 
one  W.  F.  Hoffman,  and  we  find 
that  the  death  of  said  deceased  wan 
indirectly  due  to  the  culpable  care- 
lessness of  said  Hoffman  in  setting 
fire  to  alcohol  drippings  upon  the 
floor  of  the  room  wherein  deceased 
was  being  bathed." 

A  deputy  sheriff, was  on  hand  to 
arrest  Hoffman,  but  no  action  was 
ever  taken  against  him.  He  is 
quoted  as  having  said  that  he  would 
always  be  ready  when  wanted. 


July 


1901 
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They  Are  AllCJMembers  of  the  Sams 
Family  and  Oaly  One  Can 
See  at  All. 


One  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  ever 
witnessed  iu  Little  Rock  was  noticed  by 
persons  on    Main   street   Sunday   after- 
noon.     It    was   a   blind    family    consist- 
in,'  of  five  persons.     They  were  going 
Blowly    down   the    street     hanging     on 
to  each  others'  clothes,  stumbling  over 
the  curbs  aud  running  into  pedestrians 
who  did  not  notice  their  condition  and 
get  out  of  their  way.     The  mother  ap- 
peared  to   be  about  40   years   old   and 
Was  totally  blind.    In  her  arms  she  car- 
ried an  infant  about  six  months  of  age. 
A    boy    a  bom    12   years    of    auo    -walked 
on    her    right    with      his      arm      locked 
through  that  of  his  mother.    lie  seemed 
to  be  able  to  see  a  little  and  was  guid- 
ing the  quintette  along  the  street.  Just 
behind   hint   with  one   hand   hold  of   his 
remnant  of  a  coattail  was  a  hoy  about 
N  rears  of  age,  and  hanging  to  the  moth- 
er's  dress   was   a  little     girl     perhaps 
six   years  of  age.     People  stopped  and 
gazed   after  them  in  amaeement,  as  it 
is  rare  that  a     family     is   seen  s<>  com- 
pletely  blind.     They   made  no  attempt 
K.  solicit  alms,   but  seemed  en   route  to 
some   destination.  \ 


A  Word  for  the  Blind. 

The  committee  who  manage   the   workshops   for  the 
adult  blind   in    Newcastle    have,  I  observe    issued   «, 
,ppea.l  to   the  foenevolert  able  to  give  fe.t  msfatuti   - 
thTaitance  it  needs  so  much.       Own*  to  the  higto 
rent   required   for   premises  where   the  work  u   car 
Z,    and   to    other    Zpen**,    what    Wd>' 
Z&t  to  become  »  loss.      ft  M  ejected  that  the 
premises  secured    in    Worswiek    Street    will,    in    i 
add  to   the  prosperity  of  the    netitution.       But  I 
informed   that    at  present    *e  balance    sheet    she* 
deficit,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  requisite  add  t. 
to  the  subscription  list  may  be  forthcoming.      Ata 
-vera!  gentlemen  have  responded  to  the  appaa-1  made 
STS/aee*.  of  the  institution  should  onh;  jec.u ; 
be   known    to   induce  others   to   do  so.       Sub-cnpt 
m\v  be  sent  to  Mr.  Herbert  Shaw,  Geographical 
^1       Tt  blind  suffer  a  temhl^fliction,    and  en- 
££*»  to  listen  t,he  sorrows  of  to  sunless  l:,e,  are 
deserving  of  support. 


Zbe  Christian. 


July  4,  19ui. 
National  Blind  Relief  Society. 

ACCORDING  to  the  annual  report  of  this 
Society  the  subscriptions  and  donations 
last  year  were  .£270  less  than  the 
previous  twelve  months.  Christian 
friends  of  the  needy  blind  will,  it  is  hoped, 
seek  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  British  public 
in  a  Society  aiming  to  provide  the  afflicted 
with  small  pensions,  which  enable  them  to  j 
remain  in  their  homes  with  some  small 
modicum  of  comfort,  and  without  the  bitter 
consciousness   of  having   to   drag  down  their 


rearsst    :unl    fieSrest     t>y    the     inert     weight 

;>f    their    own  dark  helplessness.     Lust    year 

he  laek  of  funds  compelled   the    committee 

o  abandon   the   tea   parties    it   has    annually 

iven  to  the  blind  poor  in  London,  and  to  which 

In'  unfortunate  sufferers  looked   forward   as 

heir  one  greal  day  of  gladness.     Next  year  the 

heap   eoal    witli    which    its    club   lias   brought 

arnith    into    their    homes    will    have    to    be 

(trenched,  and  the  year  following  may  have  to 

>e  marked  by  some  other  suppression.    If  so,  to 

se  the  words  of  Miss    Khoda    BrOUghton,  who 

[s  pleading  the  cause  of  the   Society,  "  silence 

nd    extinction   will    have    overtaken    as    com- 

assionate  and    eminently    useful  an  effort   to 

oi*ee  a  little  happiness  to  grow  in  souls  where 

espair  would  seem  the  only  possible  product, 

3   ever  a  good  man's  heart  framed   or  his  hand 
xecuted."  The  lion,  secretary  of  the  Society  is 
lev.    ,J.    Pullein-Thompson,     The     Vicarage, 
,  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

THE  SOOTSMSH 


EDINBURGH,  Thttrsday,  Judy  4,  1901. 

Einxi'.rnGH  Royal  Bund  Asylum  and  School.-— 
The  annual  summer  exhibition  by  the  pupils  of  tho 
Ro>al  Blind  Asylum  and  School,  West  Craigmill"  r, 
was  opened  at  "the  institution  last  night,  when  «ne 
directors  and  their  friends  were  privileged  to  have 
a  special  view  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupil-.  The 
exhibition  will  be  open  to  the  public  to-da;,  and  to- 
morrow, and  the  proceedings  wdl  be  di.ersifi.ed  by 
concerts  taken  part  in^  by  the  pupils.  Speaking 
at  the  opening  of  the  concert  which  was  given  last 
night  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burns,  chairman  of  the 
directors,  referred  particularly  to  the  musical 
department  of  the  school,  and  stated  that  it  would 
b9  gratifying  for  the  audience  to  learn  that  at  the 
recent  examination  of  the  Trinity  College,  London, 
six  of  their  pupils  were  presented  and  were  all 
successful  in  gaining  a  "pass,"  three  of  them  getting 
"'  honours."  That  they  had  acquitted'  themselves 
with  a  degree  of  excellency  was  proved  from  the 
terms  of  a  letter  which  was  aent  to  the  secretary 
of  the  Edinburgh  centre,  in  which  the  College 
examiner  6aid  "that  the  excellent  character  of  the 
teaching  and  training  of  these  blind  pupils  merits 
special  commendation."  This  good  report,  the 
Chairman  proceeded  to  say,  was  due  to  Mr  Lees, 
a  blind^  teacher  who  had  been  connected  with  the 
institution  for  a  number  of  years,  and  also  to  Mr 
Prendergast.  He  assured  the  audience  that  the 
educational  work  carried  on  in  the  institution  was 
as  efficient  as  would  be  found  in  any  educational 
institution  in  Edinburgh.  Recently  a  large  legacy 
had  been  bequeathed  to  the  institution,  a  portion  of 
which,  he  hoped,  would  be  devoted  to  *hat  part  of 
the  institution's  work.  The  arrangements  for  the 
exhibition  and  concert  were  made  by  Mr  Illingworth, 
the  head  teacher,  and  Miss  Henderson,  the  matron, 
of  whose  work  the  Chairman  spoke  in  compli- 
mentary terms. 


present  ai  In   addition,  twenty  or  more  I 

lecture*  and  e  boon   hi 

Success  has  oh  foe  whole  movement, 

and  the  at  ton.  ■  wnbers  has  been  won- 

derfully  regular.       The  eager  seizure  of  these 
privileges  has  abundantly  shown  the  latent  do- 
for  the  solace  of  social  and  literary  inter- 
course  throu  instirumeutarity    of   those 
>n. 
A  third  session  only  a  few  w 
with   a  picnic  in  the  country.     It  had  been  an 
Testing  one  intellectually   from  lectures  on 
Rudyard   Kiplimr   and   his   works,    and    several 
on   i               ill   African  war,   and    aill   the  blind 
rubers   were  kept  informed  on  its  progress. 
Shakspeaxiaii  uch  as  "The  AI  irchant 
of    Venice,"    £o.,    have   been    introduced,   and 
have  been  highly  appreciated,  as  well   a-, 
biographies    as    t\w   life   of   Wellington      and 
Charlotte  Bronte,  Dickens's  works,   and  Ju  tin 
M'Oarthy's  history. 

h  of  the  thirty  voluntary  readers  ol 
sexes  has   read  once  every  three  -ome 

for  an  hour  each  time,  and  one  for  two  and  a 
quarters  hours,    and,    as    I  iort   says,    "all 

are  unanimous  in  expressing  their  delight  at 
.  being  able  to  meet  what  has  been  for  many 
years  a  felt  want  among  those  bereft  of  sight." 
Ifc  is  indeed  a  form  of  "  mercy  that  blesses  him 
who  gives  and  him  who  takes."  The  club,  of 
course,  wants  money  to  keep  up.  It  started 
with  £100,  and  it  asks  for  contributions.  The 
blind  correspondent  of  the  "  Scotsman"  makes 
<a  touching  appeal  to  the  latest  fountain  of 
educational  benevolence,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
and  says: — "If  you  grant  the  favour 
of  inserting  this  letter,  perhaps  the 
attention  of  others  similarly  affected 
to  myself  may  be  attracted,  or  it  may  even  be 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  in  his  princely  magnificence, 
or  some  other  philanthropist  who  values  know- 
ledge, may  do  something  for  us  who  are  so 
much  dependent  upon  others,  by  endowment 
or  subscription,  for  man  lives  not  by  bread 
alone." 

If  Edinburgh,  with  so  much  less  population 
than  Liverpool,  can  commence  and  carry  on 
such  a  work  as  this,  Liverpool  may  follow  suit. 
Personal  experience  and  that  of  others  con- 
firms the  belief  that,  next  to  music,  there  is  no 
pleasure  so  keen  to  the  intelligent  blind  as 
ilistening  to  an  educated  reader,  and  one  who 
takes  an  interest  in  what  he  reads.  How  the 
blind  long  for  such  may  be  learned  from  the 
numbeirs  who  use  the  raised  letter  books  in  our 
free  libraries. — Yours,  &c,  J.  H.  R. 


a  cost  of  £350.  Towards  this  Miss  Bass 
has  given  £100,  and  the  trustees  to  the 
Gardner  Trust  for  the  Blind  have  granted 
£50,  provided  the  balance  be  raised 
quickly.  The  new  buildings  are  well- 
suited  to  tbe  use  of  the  Home,  the  rooms 
are  large,  lofty,  and  convenient,  and  each 
house  has  large  gardens  in  the  rear,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  recreation  of  the 
15  boys  and  15  girls  in  each  house.  Read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  various  kinds 
of  useful  work  are  taught.  A  very  suc- 
cessful examination  has  just  beeu  passed 
by  the  children, and  the  school  has  obtained 
the  "  Excellent  "  grant.  The  inspector's 
report  states  that  tbe  children  are  intelli- 
gent and  show  that  they  ha7e  been  intelli- 
gently taught.  They  are  well  cared  for, 
and  under  kindly  discipline.  The  two 
houseii  forming  the  home  are  pleasantly 
and  healthily  situated.  It  may  be  added 
that  labt  year  a  sum  of  £110  was  obtained 
by  the  children's  appearance  at  concerts, 
and  from  collections.  The  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  re- 
moval and  alterations  are,  however,  con- 
siderable. 

'.  CARDIFF. 


Wt&tmx  §J»U. 
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SUCCESS   OF    A  BLIND  WELSH 

STUDENT. 


June  18,  1901. 


One  of  the  six  candidates  from  Trevecca  Col- 
lege who  recently  passed  the  first  B.D.  exami- 
nation of  the  University  of  Wales  was  Mr. 
George  Morgan  Llewellyn,  son  of  Mr.  William 
'  Llewellyn,  J.P  ,  Tynewydd.  Ogmore  Vale.  In 
.  June  of  last  year  the  same  gentleman  took  his 
B.A.  at  Oxford,  having  won  second  class 
honours  in  modern  history.  \Vh«n  twelve 
years  of  age  Mr.  Llewellyn  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  his  sight  through  an  accident.  He  was 
a  clever  boy,  and  his  father  sent  him  to  a 
private  blind  school  in  Worcestershire,  where 
he  made  splendid  progress,  notwithstanding 
so  serious  a  drawback  as  the  loss  of  sight. 
After  some  years'  study  at  Bowyke  he  entered 
Trevecca  College,  and  the  fact  that  he  has 
won  such  a  high  distinction  as  the  B.D.  of  the 
University  of  Wales  marks  him  out  as  a  young 
man— he  is  only  23  years  of  age— of  exceptional 
ability. 
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'  READING  TO  THE  BLIND. 


THE   1PRESTON    HER  ALT), 
%      ^ZtatbtX.         ^      JULY    6,    190L 


TO   THE   EDITOR   OF  THE  DAILY   POST. 

Sir —Will   you   allow  me   a   brief   space   in 
'  your  columns  to  call  attention  to  an  admirable 
society  which  has  existed  in  Edinburgh  for  a 
number   of    y&ora   under   the,  name  of   "The 
Edinburgh  Club  for  Reading  to  the  Blind"? 
Two  gentlemen,  one  a  parish  and  city  coun- 
cillor, began  by  convening  a  meeting  on  the 
16th  '  December.    1898,    in    consequence    of    a 
ear  from   a  blind  man  which   had  recently 
appeaired  in  the  "  Scotsman."    Its  object  was 
to  shed  brightness  on  the  darkened   lives  o! 
blind  men  by    giving  them  a  fuller  acquaint-  • 
ance  with  the  works  of  literature  during  their  ; 
'leisure    hours    in    the   long   winter    evenings. 
Rooms       were       secured       in       a        suitable 
position      (with      a      caretaker),      and    these 
were        kept        open         from      October      to 
June,   for  three  evenings  weekly,   from  seven 
to  ten,  the    first   hour  being  given   to  games 
;<nd  conversation,  the   second  to  serious  read- 
ing, and  the  third  to  reading  of  fiction.  Two 
hundred    and  a  (  meetings  have  been 

already  held  within  the  (rooms,  276  hours  being 
devoted  to  draughts  and  dominoes  by  the  men, 
or  to  mutual  exchange  of  ideas,  and  552  hour-;. 
or  equal  to  69  eight-hour  days,  being  spent  by 
about  60  members  in  listening  to  the  reading 
aloud  of  a  wide  range  of  books  by  past  ana 


FRIDAY,  JULY  5th,  1901. 

EAST  LONDON  HOME  FOR  BUND 
CHILDREN. 


OPENING   CEREMONY   POSTPONED. 

On  Saturday,  the  new  premises  at  2  and 
4,  Warwick-road,  Upper  Clapton,  which 
have  recently  beeu  acquired  for  tbe  East 
Loudon  Home  for  Blind  Cuildren,  were  to 
have  been  opened  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Robertson,  M.P.  Many  invitations  were 
sent  out,  and  the  function  promised  to  be 
an  interesting  and  important  affair,  but 
had  to  be  postponed  at  the  last  moment, 
owing  to  tbe  sudden  illness  of  one  of  the 
inmates.  Over  a  thousand  letters  announc- 
ing the  postponement  were  sent  out  on 
Friday  night,  but  iu  some  few  cases,  in- 
cluding that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Robertson, 
M.P.,  they  failed  to  reach  their  destination. 
Founded  in  1874,  the  Home  has  done  ex- 
cellent work  in  the  education  of  blind 
children,  but  on  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  in  December,  the  premises  iu  Lower 
Clapton-road  had  to  be  given  up.  Suitable 
premises  were,  however,  secured  in 
Warwick-road,  but  iu  order  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education 
considerable  alterations   had  to  be  made  at 


HOMES   FOR     TEE    BLIND, 

FULWOOD. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIZES. 

The  "  prize  day"  in  connection  with  tho  Home 
for  the  Blind  ai  Fulwood  was  held  cnTuesuay. 
Ifc  must  be  a  source  of  considerable  gratification 
to  subscribers  to  know  that  the  pupd3  have 
each  year  secured  the  highest  possible  grant, 
irom  the  Government,  viz.,  £5  5s  per  head. 
Tbe  merit  of  this  achiev  maent  will  be  better 
realised  wben  we  point  out  that  the  average 
Government  grant  per  head  in  similar  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country  is  £3  19s  4d. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  C.  R.  Jacson,  a 
prize  fund  has  been  inaugurated,  and  at  the 
invitation  of  the  committee  a  largo  number  of 
subscribers  and  friends  of  the  institution  as- 
sembled at  the  eohool  yesterday  afternoon  to 
■witness  the  distribution  of  awards  to  the  pupils 
for  good  conduct  and  efficiency  in  the  various 
subjects  taught.  Unfortunately  the  weather 
was  of  a  very  unpropitious  character,  and  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  had  necessarily  to 
be  conducted  indoors.  The  invitations  for  the 
r.'rcmony  had  beeu  forwarded  to  the  subscribers, 
the  following  accepting  the  invitations  of  the 
committee:—  Mx.  W.  Ascroft,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Anderson,  Mr.  J.  and  Mrs.  Aspinall,  Alderman 
and  Miss  Bibby,  Mr.  Jas.,  Mrs.,  and  the  Misse3 
Brown,  Mrs.  Brown  (Ashton),  Mr*.  Beck, 
Breakell,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  Councillor  .'. 
srd  Mrs.  Graven,  Mrs.  Curwen  (Ashton),  Mr. 
H.  and  Mrs.  Cartmell,  Mr.  W.  and  Mrs.  Cooper 
(Ashton),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coulthard,  Mr.  and 
airs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Catterall  (Kirkfiam).  Mrs-  < 
C&tierall,  Mr.  F.  Cotman,  Dr.  Oollinson,  Mrs. 
R.  B.  and  Miss  Dixon,  Mr.  J.  B.  and  Mrs. 
Dixon,  Mr.   H.   V.   and  Mrs.  Dixon,  Alderman 


.'.   and  X 
and  Mmb 


Forahaw,   Councillor  J.     ¥.,   Mrs., 
-,    Mr.    aud  Mrs.   Furness,    Mrs. 
A,   Foster,   Mr.    and  Mrs.   Farn  worth  (Ashton), 
Dt.  and  Mrs.   Garner,  Mrs.  Grime  (Fleetwood), 
The  Misses   Game,   Miss   Gratrix,    Mr.   J.   and 
Mrs.  Healey,  Dr.   and  Mrs.   Healey,   Mr.  C.   J. 
Harrison,  Mr.  J.  T.  and  Mrs.  Harding,  Mr.  J. 
Harding,    Mrs.    Heppali,    Mr.    A.       and      Mth. 
Heaiey,    Mrs.    Jackson,    Mrs.    and   Miss   .Jolly, 
Mr.  J.  II.  Kcan  (Fleetwood),  Mr.  J.  Kay,   Mr. 
W.    H.   and  Mrs.   King,   Mr.   W.    H.   and   Mrs. 
X.inell,   Mr.    E.   and  Mrs.   Leivere,  Miss  Myres, 
Mr.  N.   and  Mrs.  Aliller,  Mrs.  Mayor  (Ashton), 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevett,  Mx.  W.  B.  and  Mrs.  Nor- 
wood,   Mr.    W.    and   Mr*.    Newsholnie,    Mr.    R. 
W.  and  Mrs.  Newsholrne,  Col.  and  Mrs.  Oliver, 
Councillor  and  Mrs.  Ormrod,  Mr.  C.   and  Mrs. 
iPlant,  Dr.  and  Mrs.   Rayner,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
.1.   R.  Rigbye,  Mr.   and  Mrs.  R.  Robinson,  Mr. 
R.    Rothwell,    Mr.    A.    and    Mrs.    Simpson 
(Garstang),  Mrs.  and  Mm  Sykes,  Mrs.  Sumner, 
(  ouncillor  and  Mrs.   Simpson,   Mrs.    .Sowerbutts 
'Ion),    Mb.    Simpson,    Messrs.    W.    and    .1. 
Sumner,   Mrs.    R    E.    Smalloy,    Mrs.    and   Miss 
e,  Mr.  J.  H.  and  Mrs.  Toulmin,  Mrs.  Jos. 
Toulmm,  Mr.  C.   T.   Taylor,  Mr.  M.   and  Mrs. 
Wiilan,  Miss  Wadsworth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Water- 
•worth,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilding,  Mr.  Richard  West-  i 
bead,    Mrs.    John    Wilding.    The  following  offi-  j 
eers   connected    with    the   institution   were    also ! 
present: — Miss    Hailiday,    MSss    Jewell,      Miss' 
O'Connor,    Miss    lngleby,    Miae      Nnttall,    Mr.! 
Njhofield,  Mr.  W.  B.  Norwood,  Mr.  G.  Barkley, 
Mr.    J.    Brown,    and    Major    Jolly    (secretary). 
Apologies  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  ) 
the   Pvight    Hon.    R.    W.    Hanbury,    M.P.,    and 
Mr.    W.    E.    M.    Tomlinson,    M.P.,    who    were 
both  detained  on  important  Parliamentary  busi- 
ness. 

An  inspection  of  the 

WOHK   DONE  BY  THE  CHILDREN 

in  the  institution  proved  very  interesting. 

The  subjects  included  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic,  fancy  basket   making,  ring  making,  bead 
threading  paper  mat  making,  block  building  and 
kindergarten  work.      Physical  exercise  also  occu-  i 
pied  a  prominent  position  in  the  curriculum,  and  j 
i  ho  drills  by  the  boys  under  Mr.  Brown  and  the  . 
girls   under   Miss    O'Conner,    plainly   evidenced  ! 
the  care  bestowed  on  the  children.       No  less  a 
sum  than  £1,500  per  year  is  required  to  main- 
tain the  institution  at  present,  and  of  this  amount 
the  committee  have  to  rely  on  the  generosity  of 
i  ho  inhabitants  of  Preston  and  the  surrounding 
neighbourhood  for  £500.      The  income  from  this 
source  at  present  scarcely  reaches  £300,   but   it 
as  hoped  that  increased  subscription  will   pour 
in,  for  a  more  deserving  object  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find. 

The  Mayor  (Aid.  W.  B.  Roper,  J.P.),  on  be- 
LaJf  of  the  committee  extended  a  very  hearty 
welcome  to  the  friends  of  the  institution  on  the 
occasion  of  the  prize  day.  It  was  difficult  he 
said  to  speak  about  an  institution  which  had 
existed  for  37  years  and  had  passed  through  many 
vicissitudes.  The  institution  was  founded  in 
1864  or  37  years  ago  in  Cook-lane,  was  removed  i 
to  Glover-street  in  1870,  the  present  institution 
btinsr  opened  in  1895  by  the  Countess  of  Derby. 
The  school  had  from  the  commencement  been  a 
very  great  success.       Each  year  the  pupils  had 

EARNED   THE   HIGHEST    P08SrBT.E   GRANT, 

vis..  £5  5s  per  head.  That  was  the  largest  grant 
allowed  by  the  Government.,  and  the  fact  that 
the  school  bad  earned  it  must  be  a  sonroB  of 
gratification  to  the  committee  and  to  the  friends 
of  the  institution.  The  other  day  he  had  the 
opr>ortunity  of  seeing  the  average  grant  earned 
per  head  in  similar  institution*  throughout  the 
countn-  and  it  was  £3  19s  4d  In  Preston  they 
had  never  missed  the  £5  5s  grant — (applause). 
That  alone  showed  that  the  school  was  ffficient 
The  Government  report  received  from  Mr.  I?les, 
the  senior  inspector,  had  been  most  satisfactory 
t-o  the  committee.  They  now  came  to  consider 
the  financial  position  which  thev  would  readily  | 
understand  was  a  most  important  item  in  con- 
nection with  an  institution  of  that  character. 
V.'irhout  anticipating  any  future  requirements, 
they  at  the  present  time  wanted  £1,500  a  year 
to  carry  on  [be  institution.  The  Government 
I  ed  no  one  third  of  that  amount  coming  from 
local  sources,  so  that  they  had  to  depend  upon 
the  generosity  of  friends  of  the  institution  sub- 
scribing: £500  a  year.  Of  course  they  were 
aware  that  the  prizns  and  medals  to  be  distri- 
t  da  v  came  from  the  sum  which  Mrs. 
Jacpon  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  oormmittee 
some  little  time  usro.  That  sun-  of  £150  was 
given  to  provide  the  prizes  and  two  medals  to 
be  distributed  to  the  pupils  of  the  institution. 
They  were  all  deeply  indebted  ho  Mrs.  Jaoenn 
for  making  her  contribution  assume  the  shape 
she  had.  They  knew  the  same  thing  had  been 
done  by  Mrs.  Jacson  in  connection  with  the 
Harris  Orphanage  and  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes  at  that  institution  had  been  attended  with 
great  success,  and  ho  was  quite  sure  that  the 
prizes  given  by  Mrs.  Jacson  to  the  Home  for 
the  Blind  would  arouse  such  internet  in  the  in- 
stution  as  would  bo  a  source  of  gratification  not 
only  to  the  donor,  but  to  the  friends  of  the  in- 
stitution. Tie  was  also  very  pleased  to  say  that 
ether  gifte  had  been  received  in  the  donor's  life- 
time.      One  lady  present  gave  them 


A    HAXDBOire     DOWATTON 

at  the  beginning  of  the  year  amounting  to  £200 
to  carry  on  tbe  work  of  the  institution  and  he 
might  also  tell  them  that  he  met  a  gentleman  in 
Fishergate  that  morning,  who  stopped  him  and 
said  he  was  sorry  he  would  not  be  able  to  be 
present  at  the  distribution  that  afternoon,  but 
he  knew  that  tbey  were  short  of  money  and  that 
the  little  efforts  being  made  in  other  directions 
elsewhere  crippled  such  institutions  as  theirs. 
He  then  put  his  hand  m  his  pocket 
and  handed  him  two  £50  notes— <ap- 
Wause).  That        was        a       very      sensible 

twav  of  showing  their  sympathy  for  an  institu- 
tion in  which  they  were  interested— (hear,  hear). 
He  appealed  to  them  that  afternoon  for  enpport, 
had  time  aliowed  he  should  have  liked  to 
»  said  something  of  their  intentions  for  the 
future.  He  would  like  to  see  in  connection  with 
that   school 

A    BOABD1NG    HOUSE 

for  (hose  who  were  educated  in  tbe  rnstrtwtion. 
As  thej  i..e-.v,  the  children  could  be  supported 
norities  up  to  16  years  of  sge,  but 
as  soon  an  (.ley  had  attained  that  age  they  were 
thrown  upon  the  world.  Now  they  wanted  to 
do  the  same  as  they  were  able  to  do  at  Man- 
chester, viz.,  to  retain  their  pupils  after  attain- 
in;?  the  age  mentioned — (hear.  hear).  Altogether 
there  were  in  that  institution  somewhere  between 
60  and  70  receiving  benefit.  If  they  had  a  board- 
ing house,  as  he  had  suggested,  ho  was  sure  the 
charitably  disposed  persons  of  Preston  and  the 
neighbourhood  would  not  allow  tbe  efficiency 
of  the  institution  to  fall  for  want  of  funds — 
Cbear,  hear).  He  appealed  to  them  for  additional 
§ubssrir»tKU*.  They  ought  to  have  at  least  £506 
a  year  in  subscriptions,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  had  not,  £300.  He  would  like  a  few  more 
apologies  of  the  same  character  he  had  that 
morning — (laughter).  The  advancement  of  the 
institution  had  been  gradual,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Preston  and  neighbour- 
hood would  not  withhold  subscriptions  to  su*fe 
a  deservng  institution — (applause).  It  had  been 
said,  "He  is  my  friend  and  helps  me;  not  pities 
me."  and  the  friends  of  (he  institution  would  do 
well  to  give  readily.  "He  that  gives  quickly 
gives  twice,"  and  anyone  who  had  a  super- 
abundance of  money 

COULD    MOT   P06SIBLT   FLND   A    UOBE   WOBTHI 
OBJECT 

— (hear,  hear). 

The   Mayoress   (Mrs.    Roper)   then  distributed 
the  prizes,  the  secretary,  Mr.   T.  R.  Jolly,  an- 
nouncing that  the  books  were  in  tbe  Brail  type, 
and  were  much  appreciated  by  the  children. 
The  following  were  tbe  recipients  of  prizes: 
I  —Harold  Ellams,   Ada  Jackson,  Jacson  medal, 
1st  conduct;    Elizabeth  Derbyshire,  Lewis  Live- 
soy,  2nd  conduct;     Annie     Townsend,     Robert 
Wright,  3rd  conduct;   Isabella  Nixon,  4th  con- 
duct;   Lucy   Whitney,    Thomas   Salthonse,     1st 
drill ;    Ada  Jackson,  Robert  Wright,  2nd  drill ; 
JLucy  Harris,  bedmaking. 

Mr.  W.  Ascroft  moved  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
4to  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  for  their  services 
jthat  afternoon.  To  the  Mayoress  they  were 
\nuch  indebted  for  the  kind  and  graceful  manner 
she  had  discharged  her  part  of  the  function, 
and  to  the  gratification  she  had  evidently  given 
to  the  young  people  who  had  received  the  prizes 
at  her  hands — (hear,  hear).  To  the  Mayor  they 
j  were  much  indebted,  not  only  for  his  services  on 
j  that  occasion,  but  on  many  previous  occasions, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Preston  were  much  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  active  and  useful  part  he 
always  evinced  in  undertakings  of  such  a  useful 
character — (applause).  The  Mayor  bad  had  a 
long,  honourable,  and  useful  life,  and  he  thought 
he  might  safely  say  that  had  it  not  been  for  his 
determination  and  energy  in  connection  with 
that  institution  it  would  not  have  attained  any- 
thing like  the  success  it  had  achieved — (applause). 
He  was  sure  they  were  all  delighted  to  see  that 
the  Mayor  bad  been  restored  to  health,  and  they 
sincerely  hoped  that  both  Alderman  and  Mrs. 
Roper  would  be  spared  for  many  years  to  con- 
tinue their  useful  and  honourable  lives — (ap- 
plause). He  was  sure  there  was  no  instittion  in 
Preston  more  entitled  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  had  money  to  spend  or  at  their  dis- 
posal than  the  Home  for  the  Blind — (hear,  hear). 
Councillor  N.  Miller  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  it  gave  him  to  second  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Ascroft,  and  said  he  could  only  endorse  in 
every  detail  the  sentiments  of  the  mover — (hear, 
hear). 

The  resolution  was  heartily  carried,  and  the 
Mayor  briefly  returned  thanks. 

During  the  afternoon  the  band  of  the  5th  Lan- 
cashire Volunteer  Artillery  discoursed  selections 
of  music. 
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.^"Grand  Jury  Investigation. 

In  response  to  a  request  to  that  effect 
from  Governor  Gage,  the  Directors  of  the 
Deaf  and  BJjniOnstitute    at    Berkeley 
have  decided  to  ask  the   Grand   Jury   to 
investigate   the    responsibility    for' the 
death  of  Wirt  Allen,  the  9-year-old  boy 
who  Was  burned  to    death    while    being 
given  an  alcohol  bath  by  William   Hoff- 
man, one  of  the  attendants.     Hoffman 
escaped  censure  at  the  hands  of  the  au- 
thorities and  the  child's  father  has  been 
urging  the  District    Attorney    to    bring 
some    kind    of    a    prosecution.     If    the 
Grand    Jury    brings    in    a   bill  against 
Hoffman  he  will  be  compelled  to  stand 
trial. 

Hoffman  was  formerly  a  resident  ofS** 
Helena,  where  he  followed  the  bufSjess 

of  n  bbieksniit.h.  ^r- 
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LIND  GIRL 
MCUTESCHOLAR 

Passes   Regents    Examination 
at  Oswego  and  Will  Pre- 
pare to  Teach. 


ALSO      PROFICIENT     IN      MUSIC 


Ortvego,     N.    Y.,    July    8.— Miss    Mary 
Penderleith   of   this   city  fe  totally  blind, 
and    yet    she   has   passed    the   regent*   ex- 
amination  j*    all    the   subjects    in    which 
she  entered  at  the  high  school,  including 
first     year's    Latin.     Her    answers     were 
written  out  on  an  ordinary  typewriter    as 
neatly   and   perfectly  as   though   she  had 
her  natural  sight.     Mis»  Penderleith.  who 
te  l»  years  old,  ha,3  been  blind  since  she 
was    .),    as    the    result    of    measles.     She 
uses  the  "point"  system  of  reading,  which 
s  similar  to  stenography.     She  Is  a  great 
lover  of  music,  and  is  an  expert  pianist. 
Her  purpose  is  to  become  a  teacher  of  the 
blind.     She  ,?ays   her  recollection  of  how 
the  world  looked  before  dh«  lost  her  sight 
is  only  faint.     She  is  quite  thankful  that 
she  still  possesses  her  other  faculties,  and 
considers  that  she  is,  losing  only  a  small 
amount  of  the  world's  joyts 


small. 
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A    Blind    Clergyman 
Work. 

K.mestic  servants  constituted  the  greater  part 
of  the  congregation  last  night  in  Bclgrave  Chapel, 
near  Hyde  Park  Corner,  brought  thither  by  the 
promise  of  a  special  sermon  from  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
R.  -Marston,  M.A.,  the  blind  incumbent,  who 
wished  to  render  a  helping  iiand  to  the  l>omeatie 
Servants'  Benevolent  Institution.  His  text  ho 
took  from  the  words  of  St.  Paul  when  in  imminent 
danger  of  shipwreck  in  the  Adriatic,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  repeated  the  cheering  words  of  the 
Ii(Oi  the  Lord.  '-Whose  I  am,  and  Whom  I 
serre.         Thus,  said  Mr.  Marston,  who  addressed 

h >  JTB8nt.r,W  '^eilow  Sen-ante,"  the  Apostle 
cWd  h»mself  am,  .g  the  servants  of  the  fruman 
Moe,  a  servant  of  the  servants  of  God.  He  wel- 
coroed  the  servants  especially,  for  he  was  afraid 
that  many  of  them  lost  the  habit  of  public  wor- 
ship since  leaving  the  country,  owina  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  London  life!  * 

Like  Mr.  Fawoett,  Dr.  Milburn,  Chaplain  to 
Ae  'nitcd  States  Senate,  ami  Dr.  Campbell,  Mr 
Marston  is  amongst  those  determined  to  do  some- 
thing mow  than  "  stand  and  wait."  When  at  a 
preparatory    school,    Kingston-on-Thames— where 

XwsJK    f^n'r  he  »umbered  «»ng  his 
•  rr  t        °j  V\ellck>n'  now  the  Bish°P  of  Cal- 

cutta, Instead  of  going  to  Eton  he  had  to  go 
to  a  college  for  the  blind  at  Worcester.  From 
a  ond6  P^V?  1)urham  University,  and  gained 
;.,P|  |or    HellemsUc    (ireek.        At    length    ho 

graduated,   became  ,    Feifcw  of  Trinity  Col lege 


Dublin    took   Holy   Orders,"  and  te'ugh't   anXr 
Wind  boys  at   Worcester.      Besides 


ge 


Latm  and  (.reek  and  Hebrew,  he  knows  Fren 
German,  and  something  of  Italian  an  ' 


ind  Spanish. 
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Eyes  of  Motormen  Are 
in  Danger. 

Since  the  "L,"  trains  begun  running 
many  motormen  have  been  treated  at 
the  Emergency  and  the  New  England 
Eye  and  Ear  hospitals  for  trouble  with 
their  eyes.  All  had  minute  foreign  sub- 
stances embedded  in  the  cornea. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  these  particles 
were  of  metal,  atomic  scales  or  of  an- 
gulax  lorrnatlon,  with  jagged  edges  and 
points.  In  some  instances  the  eyeball 
or  its  protecting  cornea,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  burned,  show- 
ing that  the  tiny  bits  had  been  intense- 
ly hot  when  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  cornea. 

These  motormen  were  employed  on 
surface  cars,  with  a  portion  of  their 
routes  underneath  the  elevated  struc- 
ture, and  some  of  them  averred  that 
they  knew  the  sfubstancs  struck  them  at 
the  moment  of  the  passing  of  trains 
overhead. 

Dr.  Stacey,  who  has  charge  of  the  N 
E.  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  has  had  two 
very  bad  cases.  One  was  a  motorman 
living  in  S.  Boston.  He  had  a  minute 
fragment  lodged  on  the  eye,  and  went 
to  a  drug  store  to  have  it  attended  to 
The  proprietor  dug  the  offending  ma- 
terial out  as  well  as  he  could,  and  gave 
the  man  an  eye  wash. 


Instead  of  relieving  the  trouble,  it  be- 
came aggravated,  and  4S  hours  a! 
ward  he  went  to  the  hospital.  Here  It 
was  found  that  ulceration  had  set  in, 
and  that  rust  had  accumulated  in  the 
wound.  This  had  to  be  cleansed,  and 
the  ulcer  treated.  At  that  time  the  man 
was  entirely  disabled,  being  unable  to 
see  with  his  Injured  eye  or  even  to  bear 
the  light,  while  the  other  was  badly 
affected   by    nervous   sympathy. 

EYESIGHT  IMPAIRED  FOR  LIFE? 

There  is  yet  a  possibility  that  a  scar 
will  be  left,  and  if  so.  the  eyesight  will 
probably  be  somewhat  impaired  for  life. 
A  motorman  went  to  (he  hospital  yes- 
terday who  had  just  received  a  bit  /Of 
metal  in  his  e,ye.  The  promptness  with 
which  he  sought  relief  promises  to  ren- 
der his  trouble  slight  and  of  short  dura- 
tion. 

Several  cases  have  been  treated  at  the 
Emergency  Hospital.  Seven  or  eight 
motormen  called  in  the  middle  of  one 
day,  and  on>  of  them  was  asked  what 
it  meant,  and  his  answer  was  that  they 
got  "hot  cinders"  in  their  eyes  from  the 
overhead  trains. 

Another  remarked  that  there  seemed 
to  be  "a  regular  shower  of  sparks" 
whenever  a  train  was  passing. 

Besides  the  advancing  motion  of  the 
car  has  the  same  effect,  relative  to  par- 
ticles in  the  atmosphere,  as  if  the  wind 
were  whirling  them  against  the  front 
platform,  while  the  suction  following  a 
rapidly  moving  train  is  a  still  more  ac- 
tive factor  in  the  process. 
THK  CAUSE  OF  IT. 

The  theory  advanced  by  several  men, 
among  them  a  practical  electrical  en- 
gineer, and  acceded  to  by  Dr.  Stacey,  is 
that  the  "shoe"  which  slides  along  the 
third  rail  to  connect  the  latter  elec- 
trically with  the  car  motor,  although 
resting  lightly,  causes  a  deal  of  friction 
in  its  rapid  passage.  Thus  it  causes 
minute  abrasions  and  finally  separation 
of  the  particles  as  the  two  surfaces  of 
steel  rub  violently  and  constantly  one 
upon  the  other.  , 

The  multiform  character  of  these 
atoms  is  held  to  verify  this  in  some  de- 
gree, it.  being  argued  that  pieces  of  steel 
ground  from  the  other  rails  by  the  re- 
volving wheels  would  be  of  a  flatter  or 
more  scaly  form.  The  heat  evidenced 
by  the  burning  is  also  presented  as  an 
additional  proof  of  the  direct  action  of 
electricity  upon  -these  particles. 
DR.   STACEY'S  ADVICE. 

Dr  Stacey  advises  all  his  motormen 
patients  afflicted  by  these  accidents  to 
wear  glasses  of  large  size  to  protect 
the  eyes.  They  need  not  be  colored  un- 
less protection  of  the  eyes  against  light, 
not  does  he  think  it  requisite  to  have 
the  eye  entirely  enclosed.  He  urges 
strongly,  however,  that  the  motormen 
wear  their  cap  visors  drawn  down  as  far 
as  possible. 

Ho  also  advises  men  anrl  women  who 
are  accustomed  to  travel  much  beneath 
the  elevated  to  wear  a  visor  or  hat  brim 
which  v/ill  afford  some  protection. 

As  to  the  remedy  in  cases  of  accidents 
of  this  character,  Dr.  Stacey  advises 
that  k  visit  be  made  immediately  to 
some  octajist  or  to  some  institution  where 
eyes  are  tr'aated. 

THE    YORKSHIRE     HERALD^ 
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Ths  Reading  of  the  Blind. 

Those  who  have  heard  blind  persons  sing 
and  play  have  doubtless  noticed  the  intense 
sympathy  and  feeling  which  they  impart  tat 
the  music.  Similarly  their  reading  would 
appear  to  he  above  the  average,  judging  from! 
the  following  report  of  Mr.  Howard,  her 
Majesty's  Inspector: — "In  my  visits  to  the 
Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blind  I  am  always 
struck  by  the  intelligence  displayed  in  read- 
ing lessons.  The  Wind  feel  phrase  by  phrase, 
and  they  do  not  speak  until  they  have  felfc' 
a  complete  idea  or  phrase.  They  may  pause 
a  little  between  phrase  and  phrase,  but  in. 
more  senses  than  one  they  feel  what  they  read 
and  give  the  listener  the  impression  that  they 
follow  the  sense  of  the  passage  they  are  read- 
ing." 


te 
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l-UH  BETTER  OR  WORSE. 

Bev.  Mr.  Keller  May  Be  Benefited 

Or  Be  Made  Blind  for  Life  by  an 

Operation. 

New  York,  July  9.— Rev.  Mr.  Keller 
who  was  shot  at  Arlington,  N.  J  by* 
Thomas  G.  Barker,  Is  preparing  for  an- 
other surgical  operation,  the  result  of 
which  may  either  slightly  ameliorate 
his  present  condition  or  leave  him  to- 
tally blind  for  life.  It  has  been  learned 
that  splinters  of  bone  that  were  driven 
toward  the  muscles  controlling  the  sur- 
viving eye  by  the  impact  of  Barker's 
bullet  have  begun  to  cause  so  much 
trouble  that  another  operation  must  be 
performed  to  remove  them.  The  right 
eye  was  removed  entirely  and  now  Mr 
Keller  has  no  muscular  control  what- 
ever over  the  left  eye. 
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Gage  Writes  a  Letter  to  the 
'Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  Blind  at  Berkeley, 

He  Charges  Them  With  Gross 
Neglect  of  Duty  in  Omitting 
to  Prosecute  Fumigator  Hoff- 
man for  Manslaughter, 

Management  of  the  Institute  as 
a  Bureau  for  the  Payment 
of  Political  Debts  Severely 
Condemned   by  Everybody, 


OAKLAND,  July  9.— Governor  Gage  has 
written  a  red-hot  letter  roasting  the-  direc- 
tors of  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind  for  their  neglect  to  prose-cute  Hoff- 
man, the  fumigator,  who  caused  the  death 
of  little  Wirt  Allen,  the  mute,  who  was 
burned  alive  through  the  carelessness  of 
this  incompetent  attendant. 

The  Governor  in  his  letter  draws  the  at- 
tention of  the  board  to  the  following  sec- 
tions from  the  Penal  Code: 

Section  192—  Manslaughter  is  the 
nnlnnfnl  killing  of  a  human  lsciue 
without   mulice.     It   is  of  tTvo  liimls : 

1 — Voinn  tary,  noon  a  sudden  quar- 
rel  or   heat   of  passion. 

'J. —  Involuntary  Lb  Hmb  commission 
of  an  unlawful  net  not  anionntiiic  to 
felony,  or  in  the  commission  of  a  law- 
ful act  which  mijfht  produce  dcisth 
In  uu  nnlnwfal  manner  or  without 
dBe    caution   or   circumspection. 

In    the   Governor's  view  there  Is  a  clear 
case   of    involuntary  manslaughter  aga 
Hoffman  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  board  to 
see  to  it  that  he  is  prosecuted. 


The  Governor  goes  on  to  censure  the  direc- 
tors for  turning  the  institute  into  a  com- 
mon patronage  bureau  for  the  payment,  of 
political  debts  and  the  indulgence  of  favor- 
itism. The  board  is  run  by  ward  politicians 
like  Prank  Lieayitt  and  George  W.  Reed. 

Director  Reed  would  not  give  up  the  letter 
to-day.  He  said  it  was  not  a  public  docu- 
ment and  had  not  yet  been  brought  before 
the  bo'aruV  but  it  would  be  considered  at 
their  next  meeting,  about  August  1st.  He 
admitted,  however,  that  the  substance  of 
the  letter  was  as  stated. 

On  June  8th  the  deaf  mute  child  "Wirt 
Allen  was  burned  to  death  through  the  care- 
lessness of  William  Hoffman,  a  man  whom 
the  Directors  and  their  appointed  physi- 
cian, Dr.  G.  D.  Hamlin,  had  taken  from  a 
blacksmith  shop  and  placed  in  the  institu- 
tion as  official  fumigator. 

The  unfortunate  little  deaf  mute  was  be- 
ing sp  ayed  with  alcohol.  It  was  a  small 
close  room,  and  while  the  place  was  filled 
with  the  fumes  f  om  the  spray  the  expert 
fumigator  applied  a  lighted  match  to  a 
quantity  of  liquid  oil  the  floo-. 

There  was  a  flash  and  little  Wirt  Allen 
was  burned  to  death. 

,  Every   effort   was   made   by   the  political 
Directors  to  hush  up  the  matter. 

District  Attorney  Allen  was  interviewed 
to-day  regarding  the  possible  prosecution 
of  Hoffman.  He  said:  "I  have  been  advised 
that  George  Reed,  who  is  President  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  has  received  a  let- 
ter from  Governor  Gage  in  relation  to  the 
Hoffman  affair,  advising  that  some  action 
be  taken  in  the  matter  of  investigating  the 
killing  of  Wirt  Allen  and  the  punishment 
of  the  guilty.  The  probable  course  will  be 
to  lay  the  facts  before  the  Grand  Jury  when 
it  is  called  together  in  August.  That  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  only  way  open  to  us,  unless 
some  one  interested,  say  a  relative  or  a 
peace  officer,  comes  forth  and  swears  to  a 
complaint." 
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MEETING  OF  BLIND     j       X 
H0M£  DIRECTORS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind  last 
evening  very  little  business  was  trans- 
acted. Superintendent  Sanborn  mad* 
his  monthly  report,  showing  that  the; 
inmates  are  making  good  progress/ 
the  daily  output  of  brooms  being 
twenty-five  dozen,  or  between  600  and 
TOO  dozen  a  month.  Two  thousand 
brooms  were  made  at  the  institution 
during  June. 

The  report  showed  further  that  the- 
home  is  now  supplying  brooms  to  al! 
the  Slate  institutions  except  the  Home 
for  the  Feeble  Minded  at  Glen  TA\cn. 
The  home  is  also  supplying  with 
brooms  the  public  schools  of  Oakland 
and  Alameda  at  an  annual  cost  of 
about  $3,000. 


Special  to  the  Transcript: 

Detroit,  July  10-The  National  Education- 
al Association  continued  its  convention  here 
today,  sessions  being  held  by  the  main  body 
this  morning  and  by  the  various  depart- 
ments this  afternoon.  "Elementary  Edu- 
cation" was  the  subject  discussed  under  va- 
rious heads. 

Our  Duty   to   Defective  Children 


Dr.  Francis  Bnrlce  Brandt  Urges  Their 
Segregation  for  Special  Instruction 
and  Restrictions  Upon  Tlieir  Propa- 
gation 

A  paper  on  "The  State  in  its  Relation  to 
the      Defective      Child,"      was      read      this 
afternoon    by    Dr.   Francis    Burke    Brandt, 
professor      of      pedagogy      in      the      Cen- 
tral      High       School,       Philadelphia,       be- 
fore    the     Department     of     Education     for 
Deaf,      Dumb,     Blind     and     Peeble-Minded. 
Professor   Brandt   urged  that   the   primary 
duty  of  the  State,  so  far  as  defective  chil- 
dren axe  concerned,  is  to  pass  such  legisla- 
tion as  shall  render  their  presence  impossi- 
ble  in    schools   primarily    designed   for    the 
normal   child,    with   the   extension   of   com- 
pulsory scHool  laws,   and   with  the   crowd- 
ing of  heterogeneous  masses  Into  our  pub- 
lic schools,  there  arises  the  Imperative  need 
of  some  method  of  detecting  and   weeding 
out  those   who   are   widely   divergent   from 
the    average.      Aside    from    the    danger    to 
society   of   dependent,    defective    and   delin- 
quent   classes,    and   aside   from   the    disad- 
vantages to  these  classes  themselves  in  not 
being  taught   by   methods   that   meet   their 
specific    needs,    the    public    school    cannot 
do  its  whole  duty  to  the  normal  child  if  its 
teachers    are    to    be    handicapped    by    the 
presence    of    abnormals.      The    State    fur- 
ther should  distinctly  recognize  that  there 
is    a    class    of    defective    children    who    are 
merely    subnormal    rather    than    abnormal, 
and    for    these    it    should    provide    specific 
training  to  make  them  useful   citizens.     It 
is  an  open  questions,  for  example,  whether 
there  is  not  a  class  of  children,  previously 
classified  as  feeble-minded,   Idiotic  or  crim- 
inal  In   instinct,    who   are   simply   defective 
In   more   or   less   definite    brain    centres   or 
areas,     and     who    therefore     under     proper 
psychological      and    pathological    diagnosis 
might   have  their   cases   met   pedagogically 
as  effectively  as  we  now  meet  those  of  the 
blind   and   deaf.      Finally  the   State   should 
take  stronger  measures   for  the   prevention 
of  defective  and  delinquent  Individuals.   So 
far  as  these  classes  are  caused  by  heredi- 
tary rather  than  by   social   conditions,   the 
duty  of  the  State  is  plain.     The  physically 
diseased  can  only  beget  the  physically  dis- 
eased;   the    Idiotic    and    Imbecile    can    only 
give   rise    to   the    Idiotic   and    the    imbecile; 
from   chrimlmals   only   criminals   can   come. 
The  State  needs  to  combine  with  its  policy 
of  protecting  benevolence  a  policy  of  pro- 
gressive  elimination    and    annihilation.      In 
the  sterilization  of  the  sexes  it  has  a  rem- 
edy as  simple  as  vaccination — easy,   harm- 
less,   sure   and  benevolent. 
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Discussion  Today  at  the  Detroit 
Convention 
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Miss  Grace  K.  Bingham  has  been  el- 
ected to  snbsJifcafce  for  one  year  in  the 
School  fbfThe  Blind,  at  Philadelphia. 
She  begins  her  work  in  September. 


F.  Louis  Soldan  on  "What 
is  a  Fad  ?" 


Nothing  a  Fad  Which  Makes  Purpose  or 
Character 


School  Work  and  Play,  the  Proper 
Division 


n  iiji 

Mil  TflODSANDS. 


Dr  F.  B.  Brandt  on  a  "Duty 
of  the  State. 


Proposes    a    Remedy   for    (he 
Mentally  Lame. 


s  at  Educational 
Convention. 


Striking  Suggestion  as  to  Our   Duty  to  the 
Defective 


Departments  Addressed  ly  Lead- 
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cational  association    continued    its    con 

ven  ion  here  today,  sessions  being  he"d 

b>   the  main  body  this  morning  and  by 

the  various  departments  this  afternoon 

E  ementary   Education"    was   the   sub 

Ject  d  scussed  under  various  head:.  ' 
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wh?chranvCodne  mSSf  ^fS""  ans™ 
his  conception  of  wh  A  Ti1  aePen*  "Pon 
Charles    R      SLh,    f  the  school  is  for. 

was  tne  "next  e^ake^Va  Jf?.W    York 
on    "How    K'lWv      u  r,  adaress  was 

tendent  at   Topeka  supcrin- 

-^s^awsSr  ftg-  cndi?r 

ft  i ?n^urd    °fi    Washington    university 

illlpftlISi, 

ing    seconcHrv '"  a  lon'  manual  train- 

Chaffie  $?  Po^veV'ffirf  ¥T 
read  a  paper  on  "Work  and  Play'in  th7 
(Primary  and  Grammar  Grades  "4hf 
said  in  part:  "Birds  hM«t»™.  Sh? 
even  plants  USQ  fheir  enlrlila  and\and 
rest.      Throue-h     an     JfIJ,-r»les  and  then 

rhythmic  "mo^enfent^ctlvitv1"^!  this 
cuperation,  work  and  piav  ^rffi^Lhifc 
trainer  must  study  eaoh  pIiih  T„C  ,cl}ild 

Prope^stributton8-"11  necessary;  their 
we0nhTl,S?'SR^ore  \Ml  department 
of  Cbicalo  an? A?i?e  g  °Pmn  a»l™™*y 

intenrlen?  of  tUACClficagoPp^oaebelSa?seor" 
ciatlon.  Prof  M.  V  C^lheVnf  tiL  ,  °" 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  who  was  to  hi™ 
read  a  paper  on  "Work  tT^  pi,  e 
Adolescence"  before  ?hi«  £?„  P<!ay  ln 
was  unable  to  beprisent   S    dePartment, 

Fzation  of  Rural  Schools  "      *     Central- 


IU    _  >.inor  before    the 

1    There   was   b  PafSScation.  that 

^department  of  .  >  rinelnnatl,   on 

lot  J.   Komscn   Bishop  of  cmcmna.. 

I -The  Function  of  the  H  Rh  Scno°r 
the  conclusion  of  the  ^us^  round- 
paper  the  department  went  into  ro 
table    discussions    of    seioiviaiy 

tlonal  topics.  Tj.lmction  of  the  State 

Papers  on   '  The  Fv me tion  o  ;ho 

University/    by  Pre*  R- J H.je  s-u. 
university  of  Missouri,  and    !*'-e  °j    w 
ulon  in  the  16th  CenWry,     oy  ^ 

s^™}  sasss,  «. 
taKS,,sstf«sisFss 

ditto is  the  duty  of  the  state  is  plain. 
-The  physically  diseased  can  only 
be-Vt  the"  physically  dlseasea;  the 
EfinHo  and  the  imbecile  can  onl, 
r  v  Vise  to  the  idiotic  and  the  Irn- 
beetle;  frora  criminals  only  criminals 

^ThT^tate  needs  to  combine  with 
Its  DOlicy  of  protecting  benevolence 
a  ,S  of  progressive  elimination 
and  annihilation.  In  the  sterilization 
'of  the  "exes  it  has  a  remedy  as  sim- 
ple   as    vaecinatton-.asy.    harmless, 

and  benevolent." 
The  work  of  the  Michigan  schools  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  was  shown  in  some 
Into  -st  nr  exercises  by  the  pupils. 

Dean  James  E.  Russell  of  the  teach- 
er? cSlel™  Columbia  university,  read 
the  paper  of  the  afternoon  before  the 
detriment  of  normal  schools  on  ''The 
ftlngot  Teachers  for  Secondary 
Schools."  .___ 
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Writes  an  Interesting  Letter  to 

the  President  of  the 

Blind  Home. 

George  W.  Reed  Replies  That  He 

Has  Placed  Matter  Before 

the  Officials. 


The     following    correspondence    be- 

<*re  and   George  W, 
i.s  interesting: 

The  Governor's  Letter. 

mento,     June    30,    1901.      Hon 

-      W.  Reed,  president,  and  to  the 

tors,   Institution   for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  at  Berkeley 

—Gentlemen:  rue     time  ago  hav- 

nad   a   verbal   report   from  one  of 

your  members  in  reference  to  the  sub- 

of  this   communication,   and  Jiav- 

since  then     examined    with    very 

great    care   all    of   the    testimony  and 

eedings  rela  ,    , 

te  little  boy,  Wirt  Allen,  who  died 

WOl,   of     burns     received 

at  ti        nstitution  (see  pag<  r  26 


inquest),  and   having  found    the  infor- 
mation   given    me   by    said  r   of 
your  hoard   in   i                        1   with     the 
written  record  of  the  proceedings  now 
ire   me;   and   while   this  record   dis- 
closes the  fact   that  your  board   is  en- 
tirely   blameless    in    the    premises,    'not 
having    had    anything    whatever    to    do 
with    the    employment    of    the    attend- 
ant   Hoffman    (page    32,    test,    inquest) 
who  had  charge  of  the  child  at  the  time 
of  the  unfortunate  occurrence  (page  22 
inquest),  and  'that  Hoffman   was   tem- 
porarily employed  by  others  after  hav- 
ing   been    duly    recommended    to    them 
i  as  a  proper  person  for  this  work  (page 
32)    during  a   time  of     great     urgency 
while    an   epidemic    of     smallpox      was 
raging  among  the  children  of  the  home 
page  32,   inquest);    still  .having  in 
view  all     of  the     facts     and     circum- 
stances, I  deem  it  best  to  respectfully 
call   your     attention   to  the     following 
legal       proposition,      possibly       having 
some  bearing  upon  the  question  under 
consideration: 

"Manslaughter  is  the  unlawful  kil- 
ling of  a  human  being  without  (malice 
(and  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in 
the  State  prison  not  exceeding  ten 
years).  There  are  two  kinds  of  man- 
slaughter, one  of  which  is  known  as 
involuntary  manslaughter.  This  form 
of  manslaughter  may  be  perpetrated 
in  the  commission  of  a  lawful  act 
which  might  produce  death  without 
due  caution  and  circumspection.  (See 
sec.  102,  Penal  Code.) 

"Involuntary  manslaughter  is  where 
death  results  unintentionally,  so  fai- 
ns the  defendant  is  concerned,  from  a 
lawful  act  negligently  performed. 

"The  Coroner's  jury  in  this  case  find 
that  the  death  of  the  child  'was  due  to 
the  culpable  carelessness  of  W.  F. 
Hoffman  in  setting  fire  to  alcohol  drip- 
ping upon  the  floor  of  the  room  where- 
in said  deceased  was  being  bathed.' 
(See  verdict,  page  49,  of  inquest.) 

"Not  desiring  to  prejudge  the  matter 
in  any  way,  but  in  view  of  this  verdict, 
and  in  view  of  'the  testimony  introduc- 
ed, I^deem  it  my  duty  to  suggest  that 
theVooard  of  directors  at  a  suitable 
t^ie  confer  with  the  District  Attorney 
J&  Alameda  county  relative  to  this  sub- 
ject in  order  that  full  justice  may  be 
done  in  the  premises.  Respectfully 
yours, 

"HENRY    T.    GAGE." 

Geo.  W.  Reed's  Reply. 

"Oakland,  Cal.,  July  5,  1901.  Hon. 
Henry  T.  Gage,  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia— Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  June  30 
last  relative  to  the  death  of  the  little 
boy  Wirt  Allen  at  the  Institution  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  at  Ber- 
keley came  duly  to  hand.  Your  letter 
is  addressed  to  myself  or  Senator 
Leavitt  and  to  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  institution.  Senator  Leavitt  is 
out  of  town,  and  the  board  will  not 
hold  another  meeting  until  about  Aug- 
ust 1,  so  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
complying  with  your  request  as  stated 
in  your  letter,  and  also  of  answering 
the  same.  At  the  time  of  occurrence, 
on  behalf  of  our  board,  T  did  consult 
with  our  District  Attorney,  J.  J.  Allen, 
and  laid  the  facts  before  him.  Up  to 
the  present  time  no  one  has  come  for- 
ward to  swear  to  a  complaint  against 
Hoffman.  The  boy's  father  was  here 
at  the  Coroner's  inquest,  but  he  did 
not  seem  disposed  to  take  any  pro- 
ceedings in  the  matter,  and  I  doubt  if 
any  one  will  swear  to  a  complaint. 

"On  receipt  of  your  letter  I  at  once 
called  upon  the  District  Attorney  and 
Shu  wed  him  the  letter,  and  after  con- 
sultation we  concluded  to  bring  the 
whole  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
id  Jury,  which  will  meet  the  rirst 
part  of  August  next.  We  will  co-ope- 
rate jn  every  way  with  the  District 
Attorney,  so  that  all  the  facts  may  be 
fully  presented  to  the  Grand  Jury.  We 
hope  this  course  will  meet  with  your 
approval.     If    not.      please      advise      us 


further    and  "We  will" endeavor  in  eve 
out  an: 

K  •"  please<3  ,n  mak*,i 

's   ^^GBORGE    W.    RBBD. 
"Presid<  n1    Board  of  Directors."  J 

Date  OaKLa\\<i.,  claA-  E*\Qi 
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STATE  SOCIALISM 

IN  PRACTICAL  EFFECT 

Blind  Home  JS  up  plies  Brooms  to 
State  Institutions. 


Present      Dally     Output     Averages 

Twenty-five    Dozen— Sanders 

is  Well  Pleased. 


The  directors  of  the  Home  for  the 
Adult  Blind  meet  this  evening  in  regu- 
lar monthly  session.  There  is  no  busi- 
ness of  an  unusual  character  except  the 
report  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
closing  up  of  the  business  of-  the  year. 

Superintendent  Sanders  expresses 
himself  as  being  very  much  gratified 
with  the  progress  made  by  the  institu- 
tion in  the  revival  of  the  broom-making 
industry.  The  report  for  the  month  of 
June  shows  that  the  home  is  now  sup- 
plying brooms  to  all  the  State  institu- 
tions except  the  Home  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  at  Glen  Ellen.  In  addition  the 
schools  of  Oakland  and  Alameda  are 
also  supplied.  These  institutions  use 
altogether  about  seventy-five  dozen 
brooms  a  month,  which  means  an  in- 
come to  the  home  from  that  one  source 
of  over  $3,000  a  year. 

At  present  the  daily  output  is  twenty- 
five  dozen  brooms  a  day,  or  between 
600  and  700  dozen  a  month.  This  is  not 
.  by  any  means  the  normal  capacity  of 
the  home,  for  under  Superintendent 
Sanders'  former  administration  the  out- 
put was  at  least  fifty  dozen  daily. 

CMmfovglx  iJMig  g-fcptdk 

EDINBURGH,  Thttrsday,  July  11,  1901. 


ANNUITIES     FOR     EDINBURGH     BLIND 

MEN. 
A  REMARKABLE  WILL. 

The  will    (dated   6th    November   1833),    with    four 
codicils  of  the  late  Peter  Christie,  1  Lower  Gilmore 
Place,    Edinburgh,    has    just   been    recorded    in    the 
Books  of  Council  and  Session.     He  appoints  as  his 
executors  and  perpetu«J  trustees  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he  bequeaths  his  estate,  an 
states    "  the    purpose    for    which    I    bequeath       the 
property  and  cash,  and  any  other  sums  whioh  might 
be  afterwards  due  to  me  is  to  supplement  the  incomes 
of  vurtuous  and  industrious  men  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness who  receive  no  parochial   or  charitable  relief. 
The  sum  to  be  paid  to  each  recipient  of  the  bounty 
is  £5  per  annum,  the  receivers  to  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  life  or  during  life  at  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees.     No  blind  men  to  be  appointed  whose  in- 
come is  above  £52  per  annum,  and  no  one  who  is 
given  to  vice,   intemperate,  idle,  or  immoral.       _ 
I  appoint  the  distribution  of  the  interest  of  the  ftmd 
to  the  blind  to  begin  a  year  after  the  capital  value 
of  the  estate  has  reached  the  sum  of  £3000  or  there- 
about.    .     .•    .     The  disbursement  of  the  interest  ot 
other   annual   sums   accruing   from   the   capital  may 
be  committed  by  the  trustees  to  a  committee  of  their 
number.       It   shall   be  the  duty  of  the   trustees   or 
committee  of  trustees  to  select  the  blind  men  they 
consider  to  be  most  deserving  of  the  bounty,  and  to 
appoint   them    to    be   receivers    of    it    for    a    period 
of  life  on  condition  of  good  conduct  during  life ;   tat 
men  not  to  receive  the  bounty  any  longer  unless  re- 
appointed.      Let     the     committee     get   a   schedule 
printed,  with  questions,  for  those  who  apply  tor  tw 
bounty;    let  them  visit  personally  the   houses     anC 
shops  where  the  blind  men  are  employed  in  order  u 
ascertain  which  are  the  most  deserving  by  reason  o 
beino-   most   strongly     embued     with     the   spirit  o 
Christianity,  by  rlaLn  of  being  ^e  most  mdustnou 
and  attendant  to  work,  by  reason  of  being  the  mo. 
dutiful  and  considerate  towards  their  parents  or  othe 
relatives  or  children,  and,  lastly,  by  reason        bem, 
the    most    cleanly,    temperate,    or    abstemious    trom 


drink.        The       tund       tO^^Se         called  Th« 

Christie  Supplement."  In  the  last  codiciJ 
appended  to  the  will,  Mr  Christie  says: 
—"I  have  left  directions  to  appoint  a  select 
number  of  blind  men  to  receive  bounty  for  three 
years  at  a  time.  However,  if  the  trustees  think  lit 
they  may  appoint  a  certain  number  of  the  blind  men 
to  receive '  the  £5  annually  during  their  lifetime, 
on  condition  that  the  receivers  of  the  supplement 
continue  steadily  in  ?obriety  and  good  conduct.  It 
they  do  not  do  this  the  trustees  can  stop  the  annui- 
ties Any  dispute  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this 
holograph  to  be  referred  to  the  junior  Bailie  of 
,  Edinburgh,  whose  decision  is  to  be  final.  I  leave 
the  larger  photograph  of  myself,  when  framed  ,tp  the 
National  Gallery  of  Scotland,  in  Queen  Street.  Should 
the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  not  accept  the 
trusteeship  of  this  little  trust,  I  appoint  W.  Robson, 
Esq.,  S.S.C.,  8  George  Street,  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  meetings  of  the  blind  men  so  far  ae 
their  names  and  addresses  are  known,  and  Mr  Rob- 
son  "to  take  the  chair.  Should  Mr  Robson  be  ;n- 
capacited  or  unwilling  to  take  the  duty,  I  appoint 
the  junior  Bailie  of  Edinburgh  or  Dean  of  Uuild  r>t 
Edinburgh,  or  Clerk  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  Conn  to 
make  the  arrangements  and  take  the  chair  at  the 
meetings  of  the  blind  men.  Eleven  of  the  bbnd  men 
tc  be  a  quorum,  and  the  trustee  to  be  appointed  for 
four  years  at  a  time.  I  appoint  the  runds  of  this 
little  trust  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  trus- 
tees until  the  capital  or  estimated  value  of  ihe  trust 
has  reached  the  sum  of  £3000  or  thereabout 


Town 


Paper 


'  0  f 

Will  Be  Prosecuted. 


\ 


Governor  Gage  is  said  to  have  written 
a  very  strong  letter  to  the  directors  of 
the  State  Institute  for  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind  at  Berkeley,  commenting  on  the 
delay  in  taking  steps  to  prosecute  Hoff- 
man, the  fumigator,  alleged  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  death  of  little  Wirt 
Allen  and  calling  attention  to  ihe  code 
section  on  manslaughter.  The  Allen 
boy's  parents  live  at  Winters.  While 
the  boy  was  being  given  an  alcohol  bath 
by  Hoffman  the  latter  lighted  a  cigaretle, 
the  inflammable  liquid  was  ignited  and 
the  boy  was  burned  so  badly  that  he  died 
in  a  few  hours. 

District  Attorney  Allen  of  Alameda 
county  has  stated  that  he  would  lay  the 
facts  before  the  grand  jury  unless  some 
relative  of  the  boy  or  peace  officer  comes 
forward  and  swears  to  a  complaint. 

If  Hoffman  is  responsible  for  the  Allen 
bov's  death,  and  of  that  there  seems  no 
doubt,  he  should  certainly  be  severely 
punished. 

THE    SCOTSMAN, 
FRIDAY,,  JTJOT   13,    1901. 

AN  EDINBURGH  TEACHER'S  ANNUITIES 
TO     THE     BLrlNTD. 

The  will  (dated  6th  November  1883),  with  four 
codicils,  of  the  late  Peter  Christie,  ^bmetime  teacher 
in  Edinburgh,  who  resided  at  1  Lower  Gilmore 
Place,  Edinburgh,  has  just  been  recorded  in  the 
books  of  Council  and  Session.  He  appoints  as  his 
executors  and  perpetual  trustees  the  Town  Council 
of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he  bequeaths  his  estate,  and 
states—"  The  purpose  for  which  I  bequeath  the 
property  and  cash,  and  any  other  sums  whioh  might 
bo  afterwards  due  to  me  is  to  supplement  the  incomes 
of  virtuous  and  industrious  men  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness who  receive  no  parochial  or  charitable  relief. 
The  sum  to  be  paid  to  each  recipient  of  the  bounty 
is  £5  per  annum,  the  receivers  to  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  life  or  during  life  at  the  discretion  of  the 
trustees.  No  blind  men  to  be  appointed  whose  in- 
come is  above  £52  per  annum,  and  no  one  who  ig 
given  to  vice,  intemperate,  idle,  or  immoral.  .  . 
I  appoint  the  distribution  of  the  interest  of  the  fmid 
to  the  blind  to  begin  a  year  after  the  capital  value 
of  the  estate  has  reached  the  sum  of  £3000  or  there- 
about. .  .  .  The  disbursement  of  the  interest  of 
other  annual  sums  accruing  from  the  capital  may 
be  committed  by  the  trustees  to  a  committee  of  their 
number.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  or 
committee  of  trust*!  s  to  select  the  blind  men  they 
consider  to  be  most  deserving  of  the  bounty,  and  to 
appoint   them    to    be   receivers    of    it   for    a    neriod 


ot  me  on  condition  of  good  conduct  *«»"*  "*£8  «'. 

rpepnoinotedto  reLir  &  bsE2sllXv^ 

iSF&Stt  terSnl^^^ 

drink.       The       fund       to       be         call*  The 

ChrlSt£o  to    P?he      will       Mr      Christie       says: 
^hie0  lef^direlL'ns    to     appoint     a     select 

on  condition   that  the   receivers   of  the   supplemeni 

Sots  for  the  meeting  ot  the  blind  ■»«■»'"« 
H  "ST  tZ"  ot1rS'Vouldk"M,n-Eehin  'bet 

capawteu  u  Edinburgh  or  Dean  of  Guild  ol 

EdinCgh   o'aelStt  De,n  of  Guild  Conr.    to 

has  reached  the  sum  of  £3000  or  thereabout 


I"  Mr.   i 

[  e  first  time  since  he 

|  '"i-y.  three  yes 

if   a    native    of    Caddo    pari 
fptber.    Mr.    11.    W.    Harden,    now    d 
A;is    ii     Confederate    soldier    during 

i.nu-    years'    conflict.     His    mother 
am]  live  near  StoneWall, 

In  I>e  fh. 

"His    friends    over    all     the    state 
greeting    hiin    with    much    congratulation 
upon  the  marked  Improvement    to  b< 

in   what   was  already  his  splendid 

musical    ability;    for   now    his   own    coin- 

i  splendid  improvisation  seem 

quite   as   excellent    ag   some   of   the   best 

ignissed   pieces  of  merit.     He  lias   just 

elveu    a  iuccessfu]    concert    in    Lu- 

■  i to.   where  he  has  been   the  guest   <>f 

Dr.   Girard.  ami  win  give  another  .luring 

present     week     in    Opeiousas.    After 

this   he    will   probably   give  a    concert   m 

Raton    Rouge,   at    about/ the   time  of   the 

Confederate  reunion  there,  the  first  weefc 

in   August. 

"Mr.    Hayden   is  to  be  the  guest    while 
In  the  city  of  Sirs.  J.  Pujckney  Smflh." 

"Why  doesn'i  he  give  a  recital  in  New 
Orleans'?"   inquired  the  reporter. 

not    unlikely    that    be    may.     lie 
would    have   a    splendid    opportunity    b 
that    is    usually    tacking    in    the    count] 

of   using   a    large   pipe  organ   in 

,,r  the  churches.    If  his  friends  here  can 

arrange  if.  it  would  be  an  excellent  plan. 

"For     the     present     visit,     however,     his 

l  time  is  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  Guard,  who 


wishes    to    consult    specialists   here   upon 
hisabilitv   of  performing   an   opera- 
tion  upon   one   of    Mr.    Hayden'e   e: 
the    hope   of   gaining   either   light-i 
tion  for  him    or,  possibly,  partial  vision. 

■I  am  pleased  to  have  given  you  this 
interview,"  said  Dr.  Stephens,  h 
elusion  "because  I  regard  the  tarter  of 
this  talented  young  blind  man  as  deserv- 
ing of  the  praise  and  the  sympathy  of 
all"  the  people  of  his  native  state.'' 


TT 
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Louisiana's     Blind     Musician.""1 

President     E.     5""^ftephem     of     the 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Ind^lrial  Insti- 
tute, at  Lafayette.  La.,  is  InTthe  City  at 
the  Commercial,  in  company  with'  Dr.  F. 
K.  Girard  and  Mr.  C.  Duhon,  of  Lafayette, 
and  Mr.  William  A.  Hayden,  of  New 
York  city. 

Dr.  Stephens  stated  In  an  Interview 
with  a  Picayune  reporter  in  the  hotel 
lobby  last  night  that  the  prospects  for 
the  opening  of  the  new  State  industrial 
S.liooi  in  southwestern  Louisiana  were 
very  bright. 

"I  am  now  in  the  city,"  he  said,   "u 
the  business  of  completing  the  institute's 
equipment    for    the    ma-bine    shop    and 
im-heating  plant,   and  also  to  get   out 
our  circular  of  Information. 

"Incidentally,"  the  doctor  Continued, 
"you  will  be  Interested  to  learn  that 
young  Mr.  Hayden,  of  New  York,  who  is 
Stopping  with  me.  is  a  Louisiana  boy  of 
the  very  greatest  promise  as  a  musician, 
although  he  has  been  totally  blind  almost 
from  birth. 

"My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  him 
through  Miss  Mary  Cross,  his  teacher. 
sonle  years  ago.  in  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Baton  Rouge.  Being  in  New 
York  at  the  time,  I  responded  to  her  vi- 
vo endeavor  to  obtain  for  tin-  young 
man  a  free  scholarship  in  the  National 
ervatory  of  Music  in  that  city.  Miss 
Cross  was  successful  in  this  attempt  and 
in  obtaining  a  comfortable  place  for  him 
in  the  New  York  Home  for  the  Blind,  at 
a  moderate  expense.  And  bis  means  of 
istence  In  the  city  were  materially 
increased  through  concerts  given  among 
my  fellow-students  in  the  various 
leges  and  universities  in  and  near  New 
York— Mr.  Hayden  teeing  everywhere 
ognized  as  an  advanced  student  of  far 
more  than  ordinary  ability.  In  fact,  I 
was  assured  by  Ileinroth.  the  distin- 
guished organist  of  the  Chur.cn  of  the 
Ascension  on  Fifth  avenue,  that  Hayden 
wa.s  the  strongest  student  of  the  pipe 
organ  in  the  conservatory. 

"Mr.      Ilayden's      bliudne--        though      i' 
greatly     multiplies,    the    difficulties    of    hi 
study,    seems    to   be    no    bar    whatever 
his    excellence    as   an    artist,    lie   is 
ceedingly  at   and   well  read,  htfv 

Ins  learned   to  read  and   write  the  railed 
pinhole  system  of  the  blind  while  . 
dent    hi    Baton    Koug\    In    working  up   a 
Of    music,    lie   gets    a    reader    to    dic- 
■  i to    musical    notation    to   him.    which 
lie  transcribes  Into  'points.'    He  'ben   in- 
verts the  sheet,   reads  the  raised  'points' 
with    bi>    buffer    and    commits    the    entire 
o  mem   ry.     lie  is  then  ready  to  re- 
ice    the    mush'   accurately    on    piano, 
...       .  .  -  . 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  OF  TUB 
"BLIND. 
The  besutilul  grounds  of  the  Koval 
Norm-il  College  and  Academy  of  Musia 
for  the  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood  were 
tho  sceno  yesterday  of  a  cardon  party  on 
the  occasion  of  tho  annual  prise-giving. 
BtudontB  and  visitors  mustered  in  Iprgo 
numbers  at  th e>  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Campbell,  M.P.  (the  chairman)  and  the. 
in  mbers  of  tbo  executive  committee. 
Tho  DTOfrramiv.o  included  a  concert, 
in  which  tho  Westminster  Glee  Glut 
air!  the  Gardner  Glee  Club  assisted,  an<J 
brought  into  relief  the  6tron<r  athletij 
features  of  a  many-sided  curriculum.  It 
was  this  aide  of  the  training  which  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  prasenti^g  the  prD.es,  en- 
plmsised.  He  noticed  particularly  acyeia 
taking!!  blicd  ridtrs  and  one  seeing  oae. 
On  this  machine  he  hud  been  previously 
carried  a3  a  passenger  by  tue  orew,  and 
ho  dwelt  on  tho  supreme  importance  ot 
athletics  generally  in  training  the  blind 
to  habits  of  self-reliance. — Mi.  Campbell, 
M.P.,  Dointed  out  that  the  college  dif- 
fered! from  other  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  that  they  trained  the  blind  from  early 
life,  and  made  their,  competent  to  earn 
their  living  without  assistance.  Eighty- 
nine  per  Cimt.  of  the  stndents  who  bad 
passed  through  the  college  were  self-aup- 
norf.in"'- 


g  to  be  desired.     The  Glee  Club  are  about  to 


ilE      \yj?17TrT  V      TYTQT^ATY^TT  r'-r  a  V'Kit  to  the  01asS0"r  Exhibition,  wh;*re  they 
x^-*-i-"-       L/lOlAlv^ll   are  sure  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome.     The  pifTici- 
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CULTIVATING   THE    BLIND. 

A    MEMORABLE    FESTIVAL    AT    NORWOOD. 

A  more  exhilarating  function,  regarded  eithetf 
rom     an     educational     or    social    standpoint; 
ban   that  performed  yesterday   at   the    Royal 
Normal    College    and    Academy   of   Muaio    fop 
he  Blind  at  Upper  Norwood  it  would  be  diffi» 
ult  to  conceive. 
The  institution,  popular   though   it  is,  is  nob 
ufficiently    well    known.       Its    aims   are    ad- 
mirable, and    the   scope  of  philanthropio    work 
which  it  covers  is   6o  pronounced   as   to  be  de« 
serving  of  the  highest  praise.      It   is,    in  fact,  a 
revelation    to    witness     what,    under    a    well- 
thought-out  and  practically  developed   code    of 
instruction,  the  victims  of  a  pathetic  infirmity 
are  capable  of  accomplishing. 

The  college  is  beautifully  situated,  and  whao 
seizes  the  imagination  in  the  first  instance  in 
visiting  it  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  those 
associated  with  its  growth  and  development 
are  unhappily  unable  to  appreciate  the  natural 
beauties  of  its  surroundings.  The  next  thing 
which  strikes  one  is  the  versatility  of  the  pro- 
gramme carried  out  from  day  to  day  under  the 
judicious  management  of  an  energetic  executive 
committee.  Not  only  is  scholastic  and  scien- 
tific work  included  in  the  curriculum,  but 
musical  education  is  attained  to  a  high  degree, 
and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  athleticism 
takes  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  programme. 


pal  of  the  college,  Dr.  Francis  J.  Campbell, 
F.R.G.8.,  and  hia  highly  trained  teachers,  most  of 
them  afflicted  like  himself,  deserve  to  be  congra- 
tulated  upon  the  efficiency  of  their  work.  There 
is  mi  atmosphere  of  peace  and  happiness,  kinducss; 
and  courtesy  about  the  whole  establishment  that  is 
most  striking.  It  wax  stated  yesterday  that  86  per 
cent  of  the  students  manage  to  get  their  own  living 
after  leaving  the  college.  HT 

Lav;  Nev. 
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GOLD  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
New  York,  July  15 .  — » Following 
lual  practice  the  city  of  New  York 
aakfes  today  its  distribution  of  gold  to 
h  ■  blind  of  this  city.  Previously  this 
•ity  distributed"  S.'!i>.ooo,  hut  this  year  the 
urn  \va  sincrcusnl  to  S:i:..nun.  the  de- 
ign being  to  gWe  to  each  applicant  :?~>P 
Dhis  is  in  leiu  of  any  call  upon  the  city 
'or  relief.  The  measure  is  very  popular* 
is  it  prevenls  many  of  these  Unfortun- 
ates from  being  contsant  public  charges 
mi  causes  them  to  feel  some  measure  .^ 
udependence. 


Yesterday  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  history     mTT1n    Tk  A  TT  V     POST. 
of  the  college.     Mr.  James  A.   Campbell,  M. P.,      IHji'    UAllil_£yUA» 


the  chairman  of  the  committee,  gave  a  special 
garden  party,  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated 
by  a  prize  distribution  on  a  largo  scale,  the 
honours  being  received  from  the  hands  of  Lord 
Aberdeen.  It  was  altogether  an  agreeable  pro- 
gramme. One  saw  the  students  engaged  in 
typewriting,  pianoforte-tuning,  sewing,  knit- 
ting, and  the  like,  then  heard  them  discourse 
weet  music,  and  witnessed  their  prowess  in  the 
field  o   athleticism. 

Both  Mr.  Campbell,  M.P.,  and  Lord  Aber- 
deen made  appropriate  references  to  the  import- 
ance of  the  work  neing  carried  on  by  the  insti- 
tution, which  is  certainly,  by  reason  of  its 
philanthropic  effort,  one  of  the  most  important* 
in  Londou.  Then  followed  more  music,  more 
strolls  in  the  very  beautiful  grounds,  more  tea 
and  coffee  beneath  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
noble  trees,  and — regrettable  enough — farewells 
to  the  secretary  and  members  of  the  gallant 
band  who  work  so  strenuously  with  him  in  the 
interests  of  a  noble  institution. 


Blind    at 
Aberdeen 


MONDAY     JULY    15,    1901 

Some  hundreds  of  guests  were  present 
yesterday  at  the  annual  garden  party  of 
the    Normal    College   for    the 
Upper    Norwood,    when  Lord 
distributed  prizes  to  the  most  successful 
students  of  the  year.       The  programme 
of      entertainments    was   of    an  ordinary 
character,  including  as  it  did  a  series  of 
recitations,  a  concert,  and  some  graceful 
aymnastic   exercises,    in   none   of    which 
would  there  have  been  anything  remark- 
able if  the  performers  had  been  ordinary 
people.        Indeed,   the  whole   thing  was 
done  in  such  an  ordinary  way  that  it  was 

this  very  cir- 


difticult  to  realise  that  in  this  very 

;-E  BELFAST  NEWS-LETTEK^stance^  «^^;; 

with  which  the  blind  people  read  books, 
MONDAY,    JULY   15,    1901.  wrote  letters,    ran   races,      leaped      over 

barriers,  and  rode  bicycles  was  almost  a 
demonstration  of  the  superfluousness  of 
eyesight.  Before  distributing  the  prizes 
Lord"  Aberdeen  took  a  seat  on  a  multi- 
cycle, and  permitted  himself  to  be  wheeled! 
round  the  grounds  by  a  team  of  blind 
riders.  Eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  the 
students  who  have  passed  through  this 
college  are  self-supporting. 


The  Royal  Normal  College. 

A  garden  party  was  given  yesterday  in  the  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  grounds  of  the.  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Bbnd     at 
Upper  Norwood.     Before  the  termination  of  the 
proceedings,   which  included   a  concert   given  by 
the  Westminster  Glee  Club,  assisted  by  the  Gaid- 
ner  Glee  Club,   and   interesting   gymnastic   exer- 
cises, in  which  the  students  revealed  considerable 
ability,  notwithstanding  their  affliction    the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  distributed  the  prizes  to  the  pupils,  1 
male  and  female.     Mr.  James  A.  Campbell,  M  P. , 
brother  of  the  leader  of     the  Opposition  in    the 
House  of  Commons,  presided.     The  noble  earl  re- 
marked on  the  fact  that  a  dozen  young  men  had 
.  ridden  round  the  grounds  on  a  large  cycle,  oniy 
the  first  rider  being  able  to  see.     A  visit  to  the 
college  impresses  one  with  the  ingenuity  and  re- 
source brought  into  operation  in  the  interest  of  the 
students.     The   young   ladies   especially   are   very 
patient  and  happy.     Their  singing  of  "Where  are 
you  going  to,    my  pretty  maid"    (Caldicott)   and 
Wagner's  ever-welcome  "Spinning  Chorus"  showed 
how  pleased  they  were  with  their     own     efforts, 
which  were  a  real  treat  to  the  large     audience. 
Then  the  part  song     for     male     voices,  Vogel's 
"Waltz,"  an  inspiring  descriptive  composition,  was 
given  with  a  dash  and  appreciation     leaving  no- 


01   pity,  niusi.   ami  on 

CO.     Yet   nine   out   of  ten  at   the   Royal 

Normal  Collegu  complete  their  there,  as  .ilr. 

Campbell  pointed  out  at  the  prize  distribution,  and 
start  in  the  world  as  self-supporting  members  of 
society.  The  occupations  which  their  great  afflic- 
tion does  not  restrict  them  from  pursuing  are,  of 
course,  limited,  but  in  those  fields  of  labour  lor 
which  tho  blind  have  been  trained  at  the  College 
the  sightless  practitioners  have  attained  consi 
able  professional  success.  Last  year  the  number  of 
pupils  who  left  the  College  was  89,  and,  foil:/ 
the  exam  pi  >  set  by  their  predecessors,  they  uto  en- 
gaged in  various  parts  of  the  country  as  certificated 
piano  tuners,  organists,  music  teachers  and  instruc- 
tors in  blind  schools,  and  typists.  Since  tho  institu- 
tion was  founded  in  1872  it  is  evident  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  workers  in  those  fields  of  ler-H'r 
owe  much  to  the  practioal  philanthropy  -1  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Collcg.  Blind. 

In  a  large  degree  the  success  attained  by  the  N'"i- 
woocl  institution  is  due  to  its  system  of  taki  13  in  i'ne 
blind  at  an  early  age,  and  giving  them  a  thorou 
:.  clinical    training.     Of    tho   153    at    present    sn    the 
sch'  ol  15  are  under  thirteen,  29  between  fifte.»;  anj 
sixtt-ert,  and  109  over  sixteen  years  of  age.     L''S5 
portanco  is  attached  to  the  ordinary  lessons  in 
msntary  subjects  than  to  teaching  the  blind  pupils 
to  be  active  and  playful  children.     Few  who  atte 
Saturday's  function  could  fail  to  have  been  impre 
with   this   phase    of    the   curriculum.     The   grounds 
lend  themselves  admirably  to  the  purpose.     To  the 
flower  beds  and  tree-shaded  grass  slopes  and  numer- 
ous  walks    arc    added    a   cycle    traek,    an    open-air 
gymnasium,  a  plot  for  hammer-throwing  and  shot- 
pit;  iiing,  a  lakelet  where  tho  pupils  learn  to  row,  a 
variety   of  swings,    tilts,   giant    strides,    etc.,   and   a 
very      fine      gymnasium       and       swimming       bath. 
G11  is    as    well    as    boys    took    part    in    the 
uastio  and  roller-skating  display  given  on   .Saturday, 
which    was  preceded  by  a  concert  at  which  choral 
and    instrumental    pieces    were    rendered.     Perhaps 
tho    exc    ises    performed   on   the   parallel   bars   and 
horse  were  the  most  notable  of  the    afternoon.     It 
was   difficult   to   believe    that   the   youths    who    per- 
formed   feats    worthy    of     the    German    Gymuastic 
Society  were  beings  afflicted  with  blindness. 

Last  August  a  select  choir  of  the  pupila  were  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  the  international  congress  held 
in  Paris  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  There  the  singing  of  Old  English  madrigals 
and  part  songs,  and  their  performances  on  the  piano 
and  organ  at  the  international  concerts,  awakened 
enthusiastic  interest.  Dr.  Campbell,  the  Principal 
of  the  College,  read  a  paper  at  the  congress  on 
"  National  Education  and  Training  of  the  Blind  "•  - 
a  subject  with  which  his  conspicuous  services  to  the 
English  blind  qualifiod  him  to  deal.  Attention  may 
be  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  College  authorities 
are  prepared  to  arrange  for  concerts,  gymnastic  dis- 
plays, and  small  choirs  for   social   functions. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  who  had  joined  the  pupils  in  a 
ride  along  the  cycle  track  in  the  afternoon,  delivered 
an  interesting  speech  after  the  distribution  of  nri^.ea. 
Of  the  many  feats  performed  by  the  blind  athletes 
and  musicians,  he  observed,  none  had  impressed 
him  so  much  as  their  cycling.  Perhaps  this  was  on 
account  of  a  passage  of  arms  he  recently  had  in  (he 
House  of  Lords  with  Lord  Salisbury.  A  debate 
had  taken  place  in  the  Upper  House  in  connection 
with  Sunday  closing  and  the  bona-fide  travelling 
question.  The  Prime  Minister  incidentally  remarked 
that  he  (Lord  Aberdeen)  did  not  appreciate  cycling 
at  its  true  value.  To  this  Lord  Aberdeen  dissented 
en  tho  ground  that  he  knew  a  cycust  could  do  sixty 
miles  a  day.  Lord  Salisbury  oould  not  believe  this, 
and  said  it  was  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  th* 
cyclist's  powers.  Well,  had  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  been  there  that  afternoon,  he  might  I 
discovered  that  even  a  blind  cyclist  could  go  at  that 
pace.     (Laughter.) 
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INTERESTING  DISPLAY. 
An  interesting  gathering  at  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  served  to  draw- 
attention  to  the  remarkable  usefulness  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  that  institution.  At  the  invitation  of 
Mr.  James  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  and  the  Executive 
Committee,  hundreds  of  visitors  attended  a  garden 
party  given  in  the  grounds  of  the  College  on  the 
occasion  of  the  annual  prize  distribution. 

To  those  not,  acquainted  with  the  history  and 
character  of  the  academy,  the  programme  arranged 
for  their  entertainment  was  a  revelation  in  many 
respects.  It  is  difficult  in  tho  first  place  to  get 
away  from  the  old  notion  that  the  blind,  as  objects 
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LIGATION  OF  DEAF,  DUMB 
MJJMJMIIIIJIE  COMPLETED 

Dommenced  ridding  the  structuTsof  si].I  '       «P<™need  fumigator, 
the  close  of  the  epidemic  <™"po*  germs  immediately  after 

-•-:*8  *"'  b-  ~^  ■»  ■»■-  eetire*  rid  of  (J^ 


INSTITUTE 

JuAiLY    tijitfiitidS,  LONDON 

Monday,  julx  is,  ioojl 


HAPPY    BLIND. 


MUSIC 


AND 
THE 


SPORT     OPEN 
SIGHTLESS. 


TO 


The  beautify  and  extensive  grounds  of 
the  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind  at  Nor-  j 
wood  looked  their  gayest  on  Saturday  when 
the  Bight  Hon.  Jasnes  A-  Campbell,  MJP., 
chairman  of  the  coram itbee,  gave  a  garden 
party  to  its  supporters,  and  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  came  to  present  the  prizes  to  the 
students. 

All  over  the  college  and  the  grounds  the 
students  were  following  their  various  avo- 
cations, from  the  little  five-year-olds,  who 
were  threading  beads  and  making  models,  to 
the  grown  young  men  and  women,  giving 
evidence  of  finished  skill  in  organ-playing, 
'glee-singing,  typewriting,  and  all  manner 
I  of   athletic   and   out-of-door   sports.  _ 


FOP  DEAF,  DUMB  AND  BLIND. 

The  concert  was  conducted  t>y  ur.  Francis 
Campbell,  director  of  the  college,  himself 
blind,  but  an  enthusiastic  musician,  cyclist, 
and  mountaineer.  It  stands  as  a  record  of  his 
successful  life's  work  that  89  per  cent,  of  his 
students  pass  out  into  life  able  not  merely 
to  support  themselves,  but  their  aged 
parents,  or  their  own  families,  as  the  case  j 
may  be. 

In  the  out-of-do->r  spo  -U  thf  rcl'er-ekatit.g  I 
and  rob-roying  of  the  jjirls  attracted  a  ^.rat 
.deal  of  interest,  out  tho  cycling  still  more 

60. 

On  a  tricycle  *aade  for  twelve,  wuh  a 
sighted  man  for  steerer,  the  students  pelt 
'hilariously  round  and  round  their  own 
cycling  track,  which  seemed  such  fun  that 
both  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Mr.  Goschen  in- 
sisted on  taking  a  turn  on  it. 

The  gymnastic  training  that  is  so  keenly 
valuable  to  those  to  whom  Nature  has  denied 
25  per  cent,  of  a  normal  person's  vitality, 
resulted  in  performances  on  the  parallel 
bars  and  vaulting  horse  that  seemed 
incredible  as  from  sightless  men. 

An  unrehearsed  incident  worked  its  way 
into  the  programme  at  this  point  and 
secured  round  after  round  of  applause.  The 
last  athlete  was  scarcely  off  the  bars  before 
two  four-year-old  mites  in  diminutive 
knickers  and  blouses  dashed  into  the  arena 
to  clear  the  apparatus  "  out  of  the  way  for 
those  poor  blind  boys!  " 


Seizing  a  corner  or  a  nuge  martress  tney 
tugged,  and  wrestled  and  struggled  to  drag 
it,  but  they  might  as  well  have  attempted 
to  drag  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  "out  of  the 
way  of  the  poor  blind  boys."  The  multi- 
tude cheered  and  clapped,  but  the  two  em- 

j  bryo   philanthropists  were  too  angry  with 

j  the  refractory    mattress    to    heed  the    ap- 

\  plause. 

The  friends  who  so  generously  provided  a 
Paris  Exhibition  trip  for  a  number  of  the 
students  last  year,  have  again  provided  for 
a  choir  and  a  band  of  athletes  to  have  a 
week  in  Glasgow,  where  they  will  give  de- 

i  monstrations  of  how  far  education  can  over- 
come physical  disability. 

Annual  subscriptions  are  very  urgently 
needed  to  maintain  the  college  efficiently 
for  its  160  students. 


[School  Board  Abolishes  Her 
Class  in  French. 


Number  of  Assignments  Made  and 
Positions  Jeopardized. 


Miss  C.  B.  Labarraque,  a  blind  school 
teacher,  was  dismissed  from  the  School 
[Department  to-day  by  the     Board     of 
lEducation. 

She  has  instructed  the  class  in  French 
lln  the  commercial  department  of  the 
(Lincoln  Evening  School  for  a  number 
(of  years,  and,  according  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Reginald  H.  Web- 
ster, has  been  eminently  successful  in 
her  work.  The  directors  assign  no  rea- 
|soa  for  the  dismissal. 

Miss  Laberraque  has  been  totally 
blind  for  years,  yet  her  sad  affliction 
has  In  no  way  daunted  her 
courage.  She  obtained  her  position 
nearly  three  years  ago,  being  assigned 
to  the  class  In  French  in  the  Lincoln 
Evening  School.  During  that  per;od 
Miss  Labarraque  has  perfected  herself 
in  music,  surprising  all  who  have 
heard  her  perform.  But  her  school 
work  was  not  neglected.  Judging  from 
reports  sent  to  headquarters. 

The  class  which  the  afflicted  instruct- 
or taught  was  abolished  to-day  and 
Miss  Labarraque  was  dismissed  from 
the  department. 

Six  teachers  were  appointed  to  posi- 
tions to-day  by  the  board,  and  three 
applications  for  extension  of  leaves  of 
absence  were  denied,  the  places  being 
practically  vacated  thereby.  One 
teacher  resigned. 

Those  assigned  are:  George  Bates, 
formerly  of  the  Mission  High  School, 
to  the  Humboldt  Evening  School, 
vice  Charles  L.  Turner,  on  leave;  Miss 
Helen  Grace,  to  the  Humboldt  Evening 
School;  Miss  M.  A.  Fay,  to  the  Cooper 
School;  Miss  Ellen  Bartlett,  substitute 
in  cookery  department;  Miss  E.  J.  Wil- 
liamson, to  the  Haight  School  during 
the  leave  of  Miss  M.  A.  Nelson;  P.  T. 
Riley,  substitute  In  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  Lincoln  School. 

The  leave  of  absence  granted  to  Miss 
Kate  Hodgklnson  of  the  John  Swett 
School  was  rescinded.  Miss  Hodgkln- 
son, In  her  application  filed  some  time 
ago.  stated  that  illness  compelled  her 
to  seek  a  rest,  but  the  directors  assert 
that  the  young  lady  was  married  a 
short  while  ago.  Miss  Hodgklnson  must 
return  to  her  place  on  Monday  or  lose 
her  position. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Houston  of  the  Franklin 
Evening  School  was  refused  an  exten- 
sion of  his  leave  and  he  will  likely  re- 
tire. 

Miss  R.  L.  Ash  of  the  Humboldt 
Evening  School,  who  Is  in  Paris  study- 
ing medicine,  applied  for  an  extension 
of  her  leave  of  absence,  which  will  ex- 
pire Monday  next.  After  deliberating 
for  a  few  moments  the  board  refused 
It,  and  Miss  Ash  will  lose  her  place. 

Rose  A.  Breldenbach  (nee  Scheier)  re- 
signed her  position  as  teacher  in  the 
Dudley  Stone  Primary  School. 

The  following  transfers  were  made: 
Miss  Pearl  Hobart,  from  Emerson  to 
Cooper;  Miss  Matilda  Nelson,  from 
Starr  King  to  Emerson;  Miss  H.  Feath- 
erly,  from  Hancock  to  Sherman;  Miss 
J.  A.  Dwyer,  from  Sherman  to  Irving; 
Miss  A.  A.  Breese,  from  Irving  to  Starr- 
King:   Miss  A.  Wettlg.  from  Cooper  to 


;fe 


Liongfellow;  Miss  K.  voiey,  trorn  rre- 
mont  to  Fairmount:  Mrs.  F.  Qulnian, 
from  Fairmount  to  Fremont;  Miss  Car- 
rie M.  Mills,  from  Cooper  to  Jean  Par- 
ker; Miss  A.  B.  Sutherland,  from  Grant 
to  Spring  Valley;  Miss  E.  R,  Daniels, 
from  Spring  Valley  to  Grant;  Miss  M. 
Stone,  from  Longfellow  to  Humboldt 
during  leave  of  Miss  L.  C.  McNear. 

The  Burnett  and  Fairmount  Schools 
%vere  declared   grammar  schools. 

Tt  was  decided  to  discontinue  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  to  he  used  by 
principles  for  making  potty   repairs. 

On  the  recommendation  of  a  ma- 
i'H-lty  of  the  principals  of  the  high 
schools.  Fisher  &  Schwartz's  Elements 
■)f  Algebra  was  adopted  for  use  in  the 
high  schools. 

Mrs.  T.  T.  Spencer,  now  a  special 
teacher  in  the  commercial  department 
nf  the  Lincoln  Day  School,  was  declared 
a  regular   teacher. 

Mies  Sophia  A.  Hobe  was  allowed  S10 
for  two  days'  substituting  during  the 
month  of  June,  1901,  in  the  Mission 
High  School. 

The  following  demands  were  ap- 
proved, allowed  and  ordered  paid  out 
of  the  revenue  provided  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1900:  A.  T.  Haley, 
$5.26,  for  substituting  during  January, 
1899;  D.  Moran,  $14.  for  substituting 
during  January,  1899,  and  February, 
1900;  A.  McColgan,  $14,  for  substituting 
during  January.  1899. 

The  demands  of  the  following  teach- 
ers for  services  rendered  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December, 
1898,  were  approved,  allowed  and  or- 
dered paid  out  of  the  surplus  fund  of 
1901:  E.  Fenton,  $22.94;  S.  P.  Morri- 
son, $99.56;  L.  Smithson,  $78.60;  M.  Mc- 
Carthy, $59.18;  H.  Byrne,  $24.80;  M. 
Haussler.  $1.35;  J.  P.  Baloun,  $65.50;  L. 
B.  Deal,  $65.50. 

Leaves  of  absence  were  granted  to 
teachers  in  the  department  as  follows: 
Miss  M.  A.  Roper,  Lincoln  Grammar, 
from  July  22,  1901,  to  January  1,  1902; 
Miss  A.  Nelson.  Haight,  from  July  22, 
1901,  to  January  1.  1902;  Miss  Ida  Rob- 
erts, John  Swett,  from  July  22,  1901.  to 
October  14,  1901;  Mrs.  Jeannette  Wal- 
lace, Mission  Grammar,  from  July  22, 
1901,  to  August  22,  1901;  without  right 
to  return  to  particular  class. 

About  fifteen  claims  of  teach?rs 
whose  November  and  December,  1S9S, 
salaries  were  previously  incorrect  were 
amended  and  passed. 

Joseph  H.  O'Connor,  principal  of  the 
Mission  High  School,  who  is  racing 
around  the  world  preparatory  to  dis- 
seminating literature  of  descriptive 
character,  will  be  granted  further  time 
to  return  to  his  position  to-morrow. 


"This  may  seem  a  little  far-fetched, 
but  everything  done  In  a  barber  shop 
has  some  very  characteristic  sound,  and 
if  you  had  been  in  the  hatr-cuttlng  busi- 
ness as  long  as  I  have  you  would  rec- 
ognize these  movements  and  sounds  as 
I  do. 

"I  can  tell  just  about  what  the  day's 
business  has  been  and  what  We  ought 
to  have  made.  My  daughter  Is  the 
cashier,  and  when  she  is  away  I  make 
th«.  change  myself.  I  can  tell  all  the 
qoRw  by  the  feeling,  but,  of  course,  I 
do  nVt  know  one  bill  from  another,  and_ 
I  nevT 
anythlr 


=rnpt    to    make    cl 
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A  BLIND  BARBER. 


■Sharpness  oTT^C9Hf*g  Makes  up  for  His 
Lack  of  Vision. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  there  is  a  barber 
who  Is  stone  blind,  yet  does  a  thriving 
business  in  spite  of  his  inability  to  see, 
says  the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean.  Edward 
Max,  proprietor  of  the  Cadillac  barber 
shop,  during  his  blindness,  which  lasted 
for  seven  years,  has  managed  his  busi- 
ness entirely  by  touch  and  hearing. 

One  would  think  that  even  customers 
of  longest  standing  would  hesitate  be- 
fore going  to  a  man  who  could  not  see, 
but-  Mr.  Max  has  not  only  not  lost  any 
of  his  old  customers,  but  has  added 
many  new  ones  to  his  trade  since  he 
lost  his  sight. 

Mr.  Max  Is  a  young  looking,  pleasant 
faced  man,  who  carries  out  his  appear- 
ance In  his  disposition.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  describe  the  way  in  which  he 
carries  on  his  business,  in  spite  of  his  ' 
great  handicap. 

"I  can  tell  whereabouts  in  the  shop 
my  men  are  and  what  they  are  doing 
Just  as  easily  as  though  I  were  looking 
at  them  all,"  he  said,  good  naturedly. 
"I  know  them  all  by  their  step,  and 
when  they  move  I  can  tell  where  they 
go.  Every  man,  as  you  know,  has  an 
individual  walk,  Just  as  he  has  an  In- 
dividual temperament,  and  as  the  dif- 
ferent barbers  in  my  shop  walk  about 
the  marble  floor  I  know  whether  it  is 
'Jimmy,'  who  is  nervous,  or  George,  who 
is  slow  and  very  careful.  It  is>  of 
course,  easy  to  tell  whether  a  man's 
hair  or  beard  Is  being  cut,  the  ring  of 
the  shears  being  very  different  in  each 
case. 

"I  can  tell  when  a  man  is  being 
shaved  by  the  scrape  of  the  razor,  and 
sometimes  I  know  whether  the  beard  is 
a  stiff  or  a  soft  one. 

"When  a  man  is  having  an  egg  sham- 
poo I  hear  the  eggshell  cracked  and  the 
egg  beaten  and  I  hear  the  customer  go 
to  the  fountain  afterward  to  wash  his 
head. 


THURSDAY,    JULY    18. 

Work  among  the  Blind  in  Manchester. — 
An  excellent  work  iu  being  done  by  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Blind  Aid  Society.  Many  poor  blind  people  are 
being  cared  for  by  it.  They  are  helped  to  find  employ- 
ment which  will  save  them  from  the  hated  alternatives 
of  begging  or  the  workhouse.  They  are  visited  in  their 
homes,  and  in  many  practical  ways  their  lives  are 
brightened.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  the  blind 
are  most  eager  to  profit  by  assistance  which  is  given  them 
towards  becoming  self-supporting  and  self-respecting. 
The  Society's  methods  are  on  the  lines  of  the  well-known 
"Saxon  system,"  which  lays  stress  on  the  efficient 
education  of  the  blind.  A  Braille  library  has  been 
established,  and  the  good  literature  in  it  is  much 
appreciated.  The  Society  has  two  "homes," a  home  for 
women  in  Salford  and  a  home  of  rest  by  tha  sea  ;  there 
is  a  central  room  in  Deansgate  for  purposes  mainly  of 
distribution,  and  a  sick  and  benefit  branch  is  in  opera- 
tion. The  Society  is  in  need  of  support,  both  in  money 
and  in  helpers.  The  annual  picnic  took  place  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  grounds  of  Claremont  House,  at  Pendleton. 
About  200  blind  people  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
city.  A  few  came  from  Benshaw's  Blind  Asylum,  whose 
work  is  closely  related  to  that  of  the  Society ;  others 
from  the  workhouse,  from  the  street  corner,  and  from 
the  slums.  They  were  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  but 
were  alike  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
day.  A  band  furnished  music,  and  the  blind  folk  had 
tea  under  the  trees.  They  were  looked  after  by  a  large 
staff  of  helpers.  At  one  time  in  the  afternoon  there  was 
a  little  speech-making.  Mr.  Stewart  Garnett,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  explained  the  aims  of  the 
Society,  and  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr.  Moorhouse) 
gave  a  brief  address  of  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
He  remarked  that  the  care  of  the  blind  was  one  of  the 
first  duties  belonging  to  Christian  philanthropy. 








The  board  of  regents  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and 
Blind,  at  Romney,  will  erect  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  use  of  the  .Wind  on  a  tract  of 
land  purchased  from  John  C.  Heiskell.  A  ,' 
public  school  building  of  six  rooms  will  be/ 
erected  at  Romney  at  a  cost  of  $5,000.       i 
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July       tyy  1901 

-Special  Corresp^nulnce  7z~^~^f^m. 

J^V       Tork>       -Tu,y     -19- 
^  Books  For  the  Blind. 

While.  Carnegie  is  so  IreSeTously  pro- 
vidingvHbraries  for  the  public  it  may  be 
well   to  *V>tice  the   unpretentious   effort 
now  under  way  for  supplying  books  for 
the  blind.    Few  are  aware  of  this  effort, 
which  leads  me  to  mention  that  a  free 
circulating  library  for  this  unfortunate 
class  was  opened  last  year  and  started 
with  nearly  200  volumes.     Many  of  this 
number  were  presented    by     a     society 
which  provides  literature  for  the  blind, 
white  others  are  purchased  by  the  trus- 
tees! as  fast  as  funds  are  provided,  and 
it  seems  as  though  such  an  effort  ought 
to  share  in  the  Carnegie  bounty. 
Costly  Books. 
Books  for  the  blind  are  printed  with 
raised  letters,  and  hence    are    very    ex- 
pensive, the  cost  bein.:r  from  $3  a  volume 
+o  $10.     Hence  the  range  of    literature  ! 
must  be  very  limited,  and  yet  there  are 
in     this     city     2,000     blind     readers,    all 
craving  every  possible  addition  to    their 
literary  facilities,  and  it  is  highly  proba- 
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I  ble  that  if  Carnegie's  attention  were 
called  to  this  needy  and  deserving:  class 
he  would  remember  it  in  his  noble  bene- 
factions. His  library  gifts  already 
amount  to  $11,000,000,  and  how  strange 
that  amid  such  grand  philanthropy 
there  should  be  nothing  for  the  blind. 
Hence  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  this 
meets  Carnegie's  eye  he  will  at  once 
correct  his  startling  omission. 
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Restoration  of  Si?;ht,  Lost  for  17  Y4|rs, 
and  of  His  Reason  to  Joseph  Sch6nl 
by  Philadelphia  Surgeons, 

PHILADELPHIA,  July  22-Joseph 
Schenkel,  who  for  the  last  17  years  ha? 
been  totally  blind,  and  whose  reason 
has  been  impaired  dUEm*  that  period, 
returned  to  his  home  in  this  city  on  Fri- 
day, entiiely  cured  by  a  series  of  re- 
markable operations. 

Several  months  ago  Schenkel  was 
brought  from  the  Norrlstown  asylum  foi 
the  insane  to  Jefferson  hospital,  where 
the  last  of  the  operations  to  which  h< 
owes  his  wonderful  cure  was  performed 
Prof   Hearn.     In  1884  Schenkel,    whr 


by 


William  Worth  Bailey,  the  blind  violinist,  who  is  to  tour  this 
country  during  the  coming  season,  is  now  receiving  the  finishing 
touches  from  Ysaye  at  Brussels.     He  will  return  to  his  native 
country  early  in  November,  beginning  his  tour  on  arrival.  Much  hitW 
interest  is  taken   in   the   career  of  this   young   genius,   who,   al-  on 
though  tatally   blind,   plays  the   violin   like    . 

atel\   recovered    his    eyesight,    only    U 
lose  itabout  a  year  later.    With  the  los: 


mast-ers.  Young  Bailey  will  be  supported  by  Elizabeth  North- 
rop, soprano,  and  Edwin  M.  Shonert,  pianist.  The  tour  is  under 
the  management  of  the  person  who  has  introduced  nearlv  all  the 
greatest  violinists  to  us,  Mr.  R.  E.  Johnston. 


was  then  18  years  old,  was  accidentally 

a  bullet  which  entered  the  skul 

the   right    side   and    penetrated   intc 

ne    of  the   greatest  fhe__brain.     He  first   became   blind,   but 
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Date  JUL  2  Q1901 

^Despite  the  fact  that  Governor  Gage 
had  written  a  letter  to  the  trustees  of 
the  State  Institute  for  the  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  aJjJgaj&alasMirging  that  Hoff- 
tnantihe  man  responsible  for  the  death 
of  Wirt  Allen,  be  prosecuted,  nothing  ia, 
to  be  done  in  the  matter.  The  directors 
decided  that  as  Hoffman  had  no  crim- 
inal intent  a  conviction  was  impossible. 
They  should  have  let  the  courts  attend 
to  that.  To  turn  Hoffman  loose  ia  to 
invite  further  criminal  negligence  on 
the  part  of  attendants.  It  wonld  not  be 
a  bad  idea  to  prosecute  the  directors 
and  superintendent  for  permitting  such 
a  man  to  occupy  so  important  a  posi- 
tion. 

JUSTICE. 

July  20,  1901. 
help  for  the  blind  of  east  london. 

Mr.  J.  De  Friend  writes  :  "  It  may  be  well  to  note  some 
of  the  glaring  facts  which  have  just  come  to  light  concern- 
ing the  kingdom  of  darkness.    We  are  often  told  that  the 
East  End  is  not  so  poor  as  some  parts  of  London,  and  that 
it  is  not  neglected.     In  London  there  are  six  workshops 
where  the  blind  have  some  chance  of  earning  their  livelihood, 
three  in   the  West  of  London    and  three  in  the    South- 
Eastern    district,    the    East   End    being  quite  forsaken. 
There  are  26  blind  persons  living  as  inmates  in  the  West 
Ham    Union    and    22    on    outdoor    relief.     Mr.    Lough, 
of  the    Poplar    Union,  has    kindly    sent    in    a    return  of 
50  blind  persons  burdened  on  the  rates.     Mr.  Vallance,  of 
the  Whitechapel  Union,  sent  in  a  return  of  eleven  inmates, 
eight  of  whom  are  over  65  years  of  age.     I,  accompanied 
by  W.  H.  Rooke,  who  is  himself  blind,  paid  a  visit  to  Mile 
End  Union  (thanks  to  Mr.  Buckerage,  house  master).   Ten 
blind  inmates  were  brought  into  the  dining-room  :  three 
women  aged  68,  74,  and  78  respectively,  the  ages  of  the 
males  being  from  26  to  65  years.     Mr.  Thacker,  the  clerk 
to  the  Union,  has  not  yet  sent  in  the  returns  of  pauperism 
which  our  society   are  wanting.    Stepney,  St.  George's, 
Shoreditch,  and  Bethnal  Green  have  also  been  asked  for 
their  returns  of  blind  persons  who  are  burdened  on  the  rates. 
From  what  has  come  to  light,  the  cost  on  the  rates  of  East 
London  must  be  very  heavy ;  and,  whilst  there  are  no  means 
open  to  the  blind  to  work  it  is  impossible  for  the  rate- 
payers to  get  any  returns.     Much  could  be  said  on  this 
question  of  the  blind,  for  not  only  is  public  opinion  rising 
against  the  principle  of  the  workhouse  being  the  fate  of 
our  blind,  but  to  compel  human  beings   to  live  in    such 
sloth  is  but  to  render  life  more  burdensome.  The  President 
of  the  East   London    branch  of  the    National    League  of 
the  Blind  is  Charles  Martin,  Esq. ;  Treasurer,  T.  Tucker, 
74,  Northumberland  Street,  Poplar.     Any  person  wishing 
to  join  can  apply  to  Mr.  John  De  Friend.  160,  Bow  Common 


3f  sight  came  partial  loss  of  reason. 

Schenkel  was  finally  placed  in  th. 
mre  of  Prof  Hearn  of  the  Jefferson  hos 
P.tal  for  treatment.  Dr  William  M 
sweet  succeeded  in  locating  the  bulle 
with  an  X-ray  apparatus,  and  then  pre 
nse  measurements  were  taken.  The  op 
oration  was  performed  on  June  30  ant 
yas  pronounced  successful  by  the  phy 
,i?;i!fSVm,aUho.Vgh     Schenkel     remalnec 

I  ■      Tile  Patlen*  remained  in  the  hos 
ntal.   under  careful   treatment, 
rhursdfey   last   the   lost 
vas  restored. 
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iss     Helen     Mesow     of  BIRMINGHAM    DAILY    POST, 

Berkeley  Makes  Re-       __:«;. 

WEDNESDAY,    JULY    24.    1901 


markable    Ride. 

BERKELEY,  June  21.— Miss  Helen 
ilesow.  a  clever  youflg  blind  girl  wai 
linging  is  always  a  feature  of  the  concerts 
It  the  State  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
[mri  Blind  at  Berkeley,  has  proved  herself  an 
idept  in  bicycling  She  writes  her  recollec- 
tions of  a  recent  trip,  taken  with  a  friend, 
iy  wheel  toLosGatos.  as  follows: 

it  wasn't  anything  extraprdlnary;  we— a  friend 

■and  ["—Started  on  this  trip  at  5  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing ..f  tbe  iTth  of  June.  To  commence  with,  the 
•  1 1 y  bad.  •  •  ♦  it  was  rather 
Jcloudy,  Which  «;is  an  advantage,  aud  the-  sun 
I  did  n't    ri.-«'   until   '.»  o'clock.     We   bn 

I  enzo;    after    leaving  there   we 

I  k   lienor  highways. 

It    was   delightful    I"   the   COOl   "f   the   mornlnsr. 

Thr  scents  at  the  wild  flowers  and  of  the  hertf,v3 

(were  delicious.      If  you   were  to  look  at  my  hands 

It    wouldn't    need    to    tell    you    that   I   rode  bare- 

| handed,     w..  didn't  dismount   from  the  time  we 

I  k ft  San  Lorenzo  until  we  reached  Alvarado,    The 

roads  were  good.    We  phased  many  beautiful  resl- 

dencea    and    we    also    passed    through    some  tule 

as    we    knew    by      the     awarniiug    uws- 

piitoes.     •    *    * 

We  rode  through  Warm  Springs  and  Milpitas 
without  stopping,  and  reached  Shu  Jose  just  as  . 
the  whistles  were  blowing  tot-  uoon.  Irviugton 
One  of  the  nicest  places  W<  passed.  A  eleau, 
pleasaut  place,  and  the  roads  from  there  were 
splendid.      We  Just   spun   along. 

Ai    -  (v  e  had  luncheon,  and  I  played  and 

a    the  hotel  where  We  stayed.     A  lady  came 

sked  me   to  sing  again.     She  said  it  did  he 

-Id  of  good,   and  she  cried.     I  think  she  had 

blues   and    1  helped  her  with  my  music. 

At  4  In  the  afternoon  we  left  the  city  and  headi  '1 

for  Los   (iatns.      We  reached  our  destination  at  (>. 

There  we  were  mi  t  by  Mr.  and  Mis.  Frtch,  parents 

of    my    brother-in-law.      1    got    in    their  carriage 

and    they    drove    out    to    their    home   among  the 

mountains,    where    they    have    all    kinds  of  fruit 

trees.     *     *     * 

The  next  morning  we  rose  early  and  tramped 
around  the  foothills.  After  luncheon  we  start' d 
for  home.  When  we  reached  Alameda  we  le'ft  the 
train   and  T'ide   home   ou   our   bicycles.      The  De.it 

•  riii     BO      moWl    UfO'll     >■'■'.•    V...IO-.     ,...,yg   ; *■, 


CARE    FOR   THE    BLIND. 

A    NFAV   QEPAiRTURE  IN  BIRMINGHAM. 
The    governors    of    the    General    Institution    for   the 
Blind,  Kdgbastou,  at  their  fifty-fourth  annual  meeting 
II.  use,  yesterday,  with  the  liOrd  Mayor 
(Alderman    Edwards)    in   tlio   chair,    had   presented   to 
them  an   interesting   record  of  work  done  during  the 
past  year.     It  showed  an  increase  of  nine  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  benefited  by  the  institution,   the  total' 
for  the  year  being  612.     Tlio  health  of  the  pupils  dur- 
ing the  year  had  been  exceptionally  good.     The  stan- 
dard of  work  in  the  schools,  notwithstanding  the  diffi- 
culties arising,  not  only  from  blindness,  but  from  the 
varying    ages    at   which    scholars    were  admitted,  had 
been  maintained  with  great  efficiency,   and  compared 
most    favourably    with     that     in    schools   for   sighted 
children.     Cookery,  shorthand,   and  typewriting   were 
now  well  established,  and  marked  advances  had  been 
made  in  the  study  of  these  subjects.     In  the  musical 
instruction  and  in  the  practical  study  of  musical  instru- 
ment construction  great  progress  had  been  made,  and 
important    advances    were   being   prepared    for.      The 
Richard  iMiddlemore  Trust  Fund  had  been  of  material 
assistance  to  twenty-three  blind  persons  who  had  com- 
pleted   their   training    and    required    a    start    in    life. 
During   the  past  era  years  the  sale  of  goods  had  in- 
creases   by    £3.427,     the    number    of    blind    employes 
by    thirty-seven,    and    the    wages    to    blind    workers 
by    £1.023,    the   latter   item,    however,   by   no    means 
representing  the  total  sum  disbursed  to  ad  the  blind 
who  were  at  work  or  in  business.     Three  hundred  and 
seventy-one  blind  persons  in  the  city  and  district  had 
been  systematically  visited  and  assisted,  and  pensions 
had  been  obtained  for  eleven.     The  report  concluded 
with  an   appreciative  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
of  the  lady   superintendent    (Mrs.    Dove),    the    head- 
master (Mr.  Main),   the  head-mistress   (Miss  Cousins), 
the  secretary  (Mr.   Stainsby),    and  other  members  of 
the  staff  in  all  departments.    The  accounts  showed  that 
the  balance  of  expenditure  unprovided  for  during  the 
year  was  £995,  and  to  meet  'this  and  the  deficiency  of 
the   previous  year   £1,700   had  been    transferred   from 
the  legacy  account.    There  was  also  an  adverse  balance 
now  amounting  to  £248  in  connection  with   the  adult 
blind  teaching  and  visiting  branch.— The  adoption  of 
the    report    and    accounts    was    moved    by    the    Lord 
Mayor,  who  said  that  tbe  first  thing  that  struck  him 
in  the  report  was  the  pathetic  reference  to  those  who 
were  described  as  blind  babies,  and  for  whom  it  was 
proposed    to   make  further    provision    in   the    way   of  I 
kindergarten   instruction.     The  encouraging  report  of 
EDINBURGH,   TUESDAY,   July  23,  1901.  Dr.  Osmund  Airy,  H.M.  Inspector    not  only  upon  the 

■  J  .   l    general   instruction    but   upon   the  kindergarten    work 

Rotal  Blisd   Astlttm   and   School.— A  meeting  an(j  tne  gymnastic  exercises,  must  be  very  gratifying  to 
>f  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asyltur    t^e  committee.     The  fact  that  as  many  as  sixty-four 
ind    School    was    held   yesterday    at    5    St    Andrew    chuciren  had  to  be  refused  admission  during  the  year 
^rtiare,  Edinburgh — tihe  Rev.  Thomas  Burps,  ohair    wag    sufficient    testimony   to    the    need    of    extension,  i 
rrwm  of  the  Board,   presiding.       The  _ Chairman,  a    v»"ben  he  was  very  young  he  waa    taken  to  see  that 

institution,  which  then  had  just  been  established,  and 
the  neighbouring  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  , 
and  he  looked  upon  these  places  with   admiration   as' 


THE  SCOTSMEN 


he  outset  of  the  proceedings,  referred  to  the  dfeatl 
A  two  gentlemen — Mr  Aitchison,  who  for  some  yean 
vas  a  director  of  the  institution,  and  who,  the  Chair 

nan  said,  took  a  very  warm  interest  in  its  affairs ;  p|aces  m  which  miracles   were  to  be  wrought.     That  I 

intl   Mr  Robert   Wilson,    architect,    whose   keenes  anticipation  had  been  realised  to  a  great  extent.    He  | 

interest   was   in   the  welfare  of  the   institution.     I  was  &{&&  to  join   in  the  recognition  of   the  work  of  j 

was      agreed      to      record      the      regret      of      tht  ^£r    Stainsby — (hear,  hear) — and   he  was  glad   also  to 

I  Board       in       both      oases.         It      was       repartee  fie*  tnat    tne    committee"  realised    that   there   was    a 

that       all       the       pupils       presented       for    Trinitj  blindness    worse    even    than    physical    blindness,    and 

College      Examination      in      music      had'      passec  aj^  ^uo  re^ard  to  religious  instruction. — The  motion 

— three  with  honours.    Professor  Baily  is  preparing  ^as  secorided  by  Mr.  G.  Edwards,   and  adopted, 

a  scheme  for  the  electric  lighting  of  the  institution  Peoposed  Kindergabten  Bbanch  at  Habborne. 

Pavment   waa  reported  of  the  legacy  of  £5OC0   by       i,,  ,  ,    ,,  ,      .    -l    -,j-    „„    „.= 

Miss    Hannah   Harvie,     19     Lansdowne     Crescent,  L  The    subject   of    the    proposed    new    buildings    was 

Cheltenham.        The   Chairman   referred   with    satis-  brought  foi^ard.^ _^i_th  ^e^ence  to  this  ^matter  the 


decided  that  the  money  should  be  paid  during  her    — --..  -_+}«_i_  ;„w,r«nt  ^.f  ^.hi^ts 

life  She  would,  he  remarked  haie  the  pleasure  ^^^^l^jt^^^^A 
of  seeing  her  money  being  used  for  a  good  purpose.  ^JjgJ^Xj  drill,  singing,  and  a  little  study 
The  Board  considered  in  private  a  petition  from  ^Xv  produce  most  beneficial  results  on  these 
three  of  the  inmates  urging  that  the  system  of  jg^  $&  ones>  and  pave  the  way  for  the  sterner 
suspension  for  what  used  to  be  thought  trivial  real;tiea  of  life.  'It  is  for  these  children  that  the 
offences  was  too  severe,  especially  in  view  of    the    estabIlshment  0f  a  kindergarten  school  was  authorised 

men  s  inabibty  to  procure  other  occupations, by  the  Governors."     The  report  also  states  that  as  the 

workshops  were  now  filled  it  would  be  impossible  to 
further  develop  the  trade  department  to  any  appreci- 

able  extent  unless   increased   accommodation  could  be 

provided. — Mr.  E.  M.  Goodman  (chairman  of  the  com- 
fafe  mittee)  moved  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  time  had 

come  to  carry  out  the  kindergarten  scheme,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  public  for  support  to  a  special  fund  for 
that  purpose.  Since  1895,  ho  stated,  they  had  not  had 
a  spare  bed.  In  Edgbaston  a  further  extension  was 
impossible,  'and  the  only  thing  they  could  c!o  was  to 
form  a  branch.  As  to  trading  accommodation,  the 
number  of  workers  had  increased  from  40  to  65  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  One  of  the  chief  elements 
of  the  success  of  the  institution  had  been  the  dovetail- 
ing of  the  school  instruction  with  the  instruction  in 
trades.  A  liberal  friend  came  forward,  and  they  were 
enabled  to  purchase  from  him  ten  acres  of  land  at 
Harborne  at  a  price  very  much  below  its  present  value. 
(Applause.)  Tne  building  would  be  the  first  kinder- 
garten school  for  the.  blind  erected  in  this  country, 
though  at  Norwood  they  had  ?uch  a  school  in  a  house 


ALMS  FOR  NEW  YORK'S  BLIND ' 


aritie«TTeH«frWe1rr'Gives   $49.50   to 
Each  of  672  Claimants 

New  York,  July  23— The  charities  depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  New  York  mads  its  an- 
imal distribution  of  alms  to  the  city's 
))lind  today.  There  were  672  sightless  per- 
sons who  claimed  the  bounty,  and  each  re- 
jived    $49.50. 


which  had  been  temporarily  aoapteu.  it  was  esuniauju 
that  three  acres  of  the  land  would  be  sufficient  for  tho 
kindergarten,  and  the  rest  would  bo  available  for 
mtualities,  such  as  the  erection  of  a  primary  school 
1  for  the  children  who  had  passed  through  the  kinder- 
garten and  had  not  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  the 
ago  at  which  they  commenced  their  technical  training. 
Of  (he  suitability  of  the  kindergarten  system  for  the 
blind  ilieir  own  experience  and  that  of  the  institutions 
in  the  United  States  gave  ample  proof.  The  buildings, 
with  which  they  intended  to  proceed  at  once,  would 
cost  at  least  £15,000,  besides  which  they  had  to  repay 
to  the  funds  of  the  institution  a  temporary  loan  of 
£5,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  land.  This  was  the  first' 
appeal  of  the  kind  that  had  been  made  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  institution  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
Towards  the  sum  required  the  Gardner  Trust  for  the 
Blind,  London,  had  promised  £1,500.  other  friends  had 
promised  £2,250,  and  they  had  £2,000,  the  gift  of  Miss 
Sarah  Ball,  of  New  York  but  this  was  subject  to  cer- 
tain life  annuities.  They  might  say  they  had  £4,500 
towards  the  £20,000  they  required. — Mr.  George  II. 
Kenrick  seconded  the  motion,  and  stated  that  the 
School  Board  had  the  greatest  satisfaction  with  what; 
tho  institution  did  for  the  children  it  sent  there. — The1 
resolution  having  been  carried,  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr. 
G.  If.  Cuming  Butler)  read  the  list  of  subscriptions  to 
the  scheme,  the  recent  additions  to  which  brought  the 
total  to  £5,741. — On  the  motion  of  Canon  Strange, 
seconded  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Goodman,  the  president  (Ivord 
Catthorpe)  and  the  vice-presidents  were  re-elected.  The 
other  officers  were  re-elected,  and  the  meeting  closed 
with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor. — Among 
others  present  at  the  meeting  were  Dr.  Osmund  Airy 
(H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools),  Miss  Dale,  Miss  E.  Har- 
i  rold,  Miss  Docker.  Dr.  Scurrah,  Dr.  Rickards,  and 
I  Messrs.  F.  B.  Goodman,  Joseph  Sturge,  L.  H.  Brieriey, 
j  A.  L.  Lowe,  G.  Burkinshaw,"R.  E.  Couchman,  J.  J. 
j  Plater,  H.  E.  Plater,  J.  Neale,  N.  Thompson,  and 
Amos  Roe. 
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KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Birmingham,  which  is  already  in  posses- 
sion of  a  finely-equipped  blind  institution, 
is  abput  to  make  an  experiment  by  erecting 
the  first  kindergarten  school  in  the  country 
for  the  blind.  A  site  of  ten  aores  "has  been, 
acquired  at  Harborne.  The  situation  is  ex- 
cellent, the  land  has  cost  £5,OQ0,  and  £15,000 
will  be  needed  to  build  and  furnish  the  in- 
stitution. Already  £5,470  has  been  pro- 
mised. At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Blind 
Institution  yesterday  Mr.  Kenrick  said  the 
governors  of  the  University  would  be  very 
glad  if  they  had  as  good  a  site  for  their 
new  buildings.  There  are  now  621  inmates 
m  the  institution,  and  the  new  department 
will  provide  for  40  children  in  addition, 


BIRMINGHAM    DAILY 
GAZETTE.  JULY    24,    1901. 

We  do  not  think  tihe  authorities  of  Vae  Blind 
lUution.  at  Edgbaston  will  have  to  wait  long 
!      the  £20.000  which  thsjy  require  to  build  a 
Kindergarten  School  for  sightless  children..  Jt 
lis  a  point  in  their  favour  ato  tained 

from  the  appeal  while  the  South   African  war 
was  making  heavy  demands  on  the  purse  of 
every   charitable    citizen,  and    such    self-denial 
should  not  be  without  its  reward.     The  contribu- 
tions for  i he  relief  of  ouj  rs  at  the  front, 
or  their  dependants  at  home,   have  gradually 
jce8sed  as   the  campaign    has  <]■.  -n 
from  a  real  war  to  guerilla  fighting,  and  some 
portion    of   the   amount  no    longer,    n-eoessary 
for  military  purposes  may  be  spared'  for  the 
Blind   Institution,      The  appeal  of  the  com- 
mittee is  not  on  account  of  a  v               ,  far- 
scheme    without    any    bearing    on    the 
practical  life  of  this  city.     The  children  whom 
they  desire  ti             are  already  clamouring 
assistance  and  it  cometh  not.  *  During  the 
Ive    months    ad'nirsxion    to   the    £nsi 
|  was   required    far   no   fewer  than  91   of  It 
ni. fortunate   children,    but  only   27   could 
accommodated.      These  27  a                    in   thai 
prospi  ■  ',    of    tihua     fa 
children   can   possibly    ha 
will  be  i                 i      to                        poin 
sible  eon            t  with  1 
an  1  as                            es   they  will    bt    ' 
work  sufficient  to  fit 

id  citizens.      In  a  woi  ' 

ness  vfiU  1 


jv  — '  — 


lowest   possible    limits.        \\  hji     tire    desired 

Kini  ol   in    operatioi 

mitte  bo  1    in    a    similar 

manner  with  many  whom  now  tin  <•■  -  im- 

pelled to  tut  it  empty  away.  ty  th6usand 

poun,  rnparativelj     triflin        m   •  ■  ■ 

when  tin  that  it  wiU  accomplish,  is  taken  1 

o 
already  in  li 
speedily  subscribed.     J  n  & 

sharity — he  gives  o  givi  s  q 

_ 
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OLSEIN  TO  CURE 

BLh\D  MAN  TODAY 


•(gpertal    Di.-patch    to    -he   Motnr.ie   He-raid) 

Newport  News,  Va.,  Jiiiy  24.-Divine 
xlealer  Olsen  will  tomorrow  afternoon 
--tempt  to  restore  instantaneously 
the  lost  eyesight  of  James  G.  Rey- 
no  aS,  of  Port  Deposit>  Ma     Mr    R 

nolds  has  been  in  correspondence  with  : 
l^.,hT]'V.  t01'  .f™*>  days.     His  eyes' 


have 

until  at  presen 
blind.  Oculists 
fahed  to  b 


lailiBS   tor   several    year., 
he    is    almost    stone 
in     .Baltimore     have 
nerit  him,  and  his  case  has 
en   pronounced  hopeless.     Reynolds 

wntes  that  he  believes  Olsencknciri 

1      to  pay  liberally  for  a 


He  will  give  you  a  gallon  of  molaiH 
ses  or  a  pound  of  butter  and  weigh  it 
accurately. 

He  knows  the  sound  of    eaoh    voice, 
and  can  tell  his  ouetomers  by  name. 

He  can  put  his  baud  on  any  one  of 
the  120  boxes  and  never  makes  a  mis- 
take*. No  matter  what  yon  ask  for, ' 
if  he  has  it  in  stock  he  finds  it  readi- 
ly, and  in  making  change  counts  it 
rapidly. 

He  has    a    large    number    of    oows, 

which  he  drives  to  pasture,  and  if    he 

stumbles  and  falls  upon  one   of   them 

it  will  stand    perfectly  still,    seeming 

to  realize  his  affliction. 

He  has  a  little  garden  in  the  rear  of 
the  post  office,  which  is  also  his 
home,  and  there  are  at  odd  times, 
when  there  is  "nothing  doing"  in  a 
business  way,  he  cultivates  peai, 
beans,  turnips,  tomatoes  and  other 
vegetables,  his  sense  of  touch  being  so 
aoute  that,  he  seldom  injures  one  of 
4he    plants. 


BIRMINGHAM    DAILY 
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him,   ami 
cure. 
Healer    Ol 


m  has  assured  the  man 
that  ne  can  cure  him  by  divine,  po™ 
invested  m  him.  and  that  h 
so  without  a  charge  of  one 
healer  has  been 
by  a  course  of  prayer  tor  t 
event,  it  being  necessary  for 
tienc  to  be  in  what  Olsen 
stat'  ,;ce. 

^nn8,  Up  a  !'ra-V(Jr  ^hen   tin 

■shall   be  wrought.     The 

in  correspondence  with  a  score  of  peo- 


will   do 
cent.      . 
'   Reynolds 
le  gi 
the   ]<a- 
terms    a 
Reynolds  is  to  be  of- 
•n   the   miracle 
healer  is  also 


JULY    25,    190L 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pie  throughout  Maryland,  who  are  af- 
flicted with  various  diseases.     He  mav 


begin  a  tour  ol  Maryland  in  the  latter 
■t '!•    0f     AugU£#    starting    out    from 
He   is  now  settling-  up  hi 
affairs  here.  One  of  his 
to   be   sold. 


J-auimor 
businei  - 

<-t  to 


up  hi  i 
shops | 


THE  GENERAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
BLIND. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    DAILY   GAZETTX. 

Sir — In  your  ezcellent  report  of  the  annual 
meeting  of'the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  appears  in  to-day's  issue,  an  error  occurs 
in  the  statement  of  the  trade  receipts,  &c,  which 
you  will  greatly  oblige  by  rectifying.  The  faulty 
sentence  should  read  as  follows: — ''In  1895  the 
sale  of  goods  produced  c£2..481,  in  1901  ,£5,908;  in 
1895  the  number  of  blind  workers  was  20,  and  in 
1901  it  was  57,  whilst  the  wages  to  blind  workers 
had  jumped  from  .£476  to  ,£1,499."— Yours  faith- 
fully, G.  H.  CUMING-BUTLER, 

Hon.  Secretary. 


[Written  by  the  blind  clerk,  Maurice  Myers,  from 
:^.9...!^.^.^^.^...M^..^J...'£r.^.a^Ur.i]      hi9  own  embossed  shorthand  notes.] 


Date 


Blind  People. 

Throughout  the  world  blind  men  out- 
number blind  women  two  to  one. 


THE     JEWISH     WORLD. 

TULY    26.    IQOl. 

THE     BLIND    SOCIETY. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  COURT. 


Data 


The  Only  Blind  Postmaster.         > 

The  1  ii|j     UJWfciii|«mrn I  11     in    the 

United  States  lives  ia  a  little  village 
ofLexington,  on  Clear  Lake,  Lesueur 
county,  Miun. 

Hiram  Baxter  has  been  blind  for 
nearly  thirty  years. 

During  the  entire  period  he  has 
served  tbe  entire  people  of  the  village 
aud    surrouding    country      faithfully. 

With  his    duties    as    postmaster    he 
also  has  t,  small  general  store. 
.    The    traveler  in  quest  of  food  and  a 
night's    lodging    he    cheerfully      ac- 
commodates. 

When  tbe  mail  is  distributed  bis  wife 
or  sou    calls  off    the  names. 

jnow,  a  letter  may  lie  in  the  office 
for  two  wenks,  but  when  the  owner 
calls    he  receives    his  mail  promptly. 

A  customer  will  oall  for  muslin  or 
oloth  of  some  decsription  and  he  will 
measure  off    tbe  required  length    with 


The  Woman's  Journal, 


BOSTON,  JULY  27,  1901. 


In  the  line  of  duty  as  nurse  in  the  Hart- 
ford (Conn.)  hospital,  Miss  Ida  L.  Hatha- 
way contracted  opthalmia  from  a  young 
child  committed  to  her  care,  of  so  serious 
a  character  that  it  led  to  blindness. 
Knowledge  of  the  irremediable  fate  which 
had  overtaken  her  only  served  to  reveal 
the  strength  of  this  young  girl's  charac- 
ter, for  she  accepted  it  as  ordered  of  God 
and  without  repining.  The  Times  called 
upon  the  people  of  Hartford  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  this  heroism,  fine  and  un- 
faltering as  that  of  a  faithful  soldier. 
They  contributed  $8,000,  which  insures 
her  future  support. 


Dr.  Patrick,  the  blind,  fcljflgvman  of 
Newton,  preached  au  able  sermon  at  the 
Congregational  church  yesterday. 


O; 
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Aa  Appeal  for  a  Bliid  Man. 

A  man  who  has  recently  become  blind, 
but  has  learned  the  trade  of  cane-seating, 
is  anxious  to  obtain  chairs  to  re-seat.  He 
needs  the  work  at  this  time  especially, 
since  the  rest  of  the  familv  are  out  of 
work  owing  to  the  dulness  of  the  season. 
If  anyone  has  chairs  to  be  re-seatea,  will 
he  kindly  communicate  with  the  Associ- 
ated Charities  of  Cambridge  at  central 
office,  671  Massachusetts  avenue? 
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WISCONSIN. 
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190' 
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The  Annual  General  Court  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Indigent  Blind  of  the 
Jewish  Persuasion  was  held  at  the  Irish 
Chamber,  Guildhall,  on  Monday  afternoon. 
Sir  George  Faudel-Phillips,  Bart.  G.C.I.E ' 
President,  presided.  The  accounts  for  the 
year  1900,  which  showed  a  small  balance 
were  adopted.  The  Honorary  Officers,  as 
appended,  were  elected.  The  only  alteration  to 
previous  office-holders  was  the  addition  to  the 
Committee  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Lazarus,  who  was 
also  elected  an  auditor  in  succession  to  his 
father,  who  had  held  that  office  for  nineteen 
years,  and  appreciation  for  whose  services  found 
full  expression  from  his  colleagues. 

President,   Sir  George  Faudel-Phillips,  Bart. 
G.C.I.E.  ;  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.   I.  Solomon  • 
Treasurer,    Mr.    David     Hyam  ;     Committee  : 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Faudel-Phillips,  Lionel  L.  Faudel- 
Philhps,  A.   L.   Friedlander,  D.   Q.  Henriques 
Edward    A.    Joseph,  Jerrold  N.  Joseph,  Julian 
Joseph,    W.    P.    Higham,    Frank    L.    Lazarus 
Simeon  Lazarus,  I.  M.  Marks,  Albeit  Montagu' 
Arthur    D.    Moss,    Charles    D.    Moss,    S.     J 
Phillips,    Ernest   Walford  ;    Auditors :    Messrs' 
Frank  L.  Lazarus  and  S.  J.  Phillips. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  the  Honorary 
Officers,  and  a  similar  compliment  to  the  chair 
terminated  the  proceedings. 


XT      Will  Hear  Bliufi  Musician. 

The  ladies  of  Northwestern  division 
No.  235,  auxiliary  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  No.  4U3.  will  give 
an  icecream  social  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Weldoa,  226  Washington 
street,  on  Wednesday;  July  31.  Walter 
Getzinger,  who  recently  graduated  from 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
will  be  present  and  furnish  several  piano 
selections.  The  committee,  composed  of 
Mesdames  G.  M.  Moore.  ('.  A.  Whitfield, 
F.  I'.  Gunn,  J.  C.  Fox  and  F.  H.  Boggs, 
extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  friends; 
and  acquaintances. 


THE    FAMILY    DOCTOR 


.(.... 


July  27.  igai  _ 

•THE   DREAMS  OF  THE 

BLIND. 

:o: 

R.    WILLIAM    W.    IRELAND 
gives  an  interesting  resume  of  an 
article    upon    this    subject    by 
riedrich   Hitschmann.      Mr.   Hitsch- 
ann  became  blind  in  the  third  year  of 
is  life,  but  is  still  able  to  distinguish 
etween  light  and  darkness.     He  never 
reams  of  seeing,  and  does  not  share 
he  fancy  of  the  poets  that  the  spirit, 
reed  during  sleep  from  bodily  restraint, 
an  realise  the  gift  of  sight.     He  tells 
ls  the  blind,  in  general,  have  weaned 
hemselves  from  their  deficiency,  and 
eel  themselves  in  an  accustomed  and 
atural  condition.     They  have  not  that 
ainful  longing  for  light  which  those 
who  have  all  their  senses  sometimes 
oetically  ascribe  to  them.     Naturally 
heir  dreams  are  compounded  of  the 
other  sensations,  especially  the  impres- 
sion  of    hearing.     The   blind   dream 
much  of  voices,  by  which  the  persons 
of    their  acquaintance  are  recognised, 
whereas  the  seeing  often  dream  of  faces 
and     figures  ;      sometimes      animals, 
especially  dogs  and  birds,  seem  to  the 
sightless  to  have  human  voices,  and  to 
be  gifted  with  speech.     A  blind  man 
who  travelled  home  once  a  year,  used 
to  dream  of  the  journey  by  rail.     In 
this  caf.e  the  dreams  were  made  up  of 
the    lumbering    of    the    wheels,    the 
whistle  of  the  locomotive,  the  feeling 
of  fresh  air  through  the  open  windows, 
and  the  smell  of  food  sold  at  the  station. 
Mr.  Hitschmann  tells  us  that,  while 
the  dream-world  of  the  blind  is  poor  in 
sensory   images,  it  is  rich  in   abstract 
phenomena.     It    is    characteristic    of 
their  dreams  that  the   sleeper    often 
feels   himself    a  spectator,   as  if    he 
witnessed   a   play   at   a   theatre.     He 
seems   to  witness   novels,    dreams,   or 
philosophical  lectures.     It  is  supposed 
that  these  appear  to  come  through  the 
air,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  never  dreams 
of  handling  a  book  for  the  blind,  or  of 
using  his  writing   apparatus.     Seeing 
people,  however,  seldom  dream  of  read- 
ing and  scarcely  ever  of  writing. 


Date 
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ANCIE 


IENT    DEERFIELD   GAY. 


Old  Home  Week  Started  with  Tributes 
and    Reminiscences    of    For- 
mer   Times. 


DEKRKIKLD,  July  28,  1901.  Deerfleld, 
the  mother  town  of  Franklin  county, 
started  her  Old  Home  Week  exercises 
today,  with  a  large  attendance  of  na- 
tives and  former  residents.  In  the 
morning  a  tablet  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Willard,  the  blin4.  mlninter,  who 
was  minister  from  1807  to  1829  of  the 
First  Church,  which  was  organized  in 
1688,  was  dedicated. 

The  afternoon  exer<  'sea  were  held  ;n 
the  same  church.  George  Sheldon,  the 
historian  of  Deerfleld,  gave,  an  address 
of  welcome  and  the  history  of  the  old 
meeting  house.  Dr.  Edward  Hitchcock, 
dean  of  Amherst  College,  spoke  of  his 
father,  Edward  Hitchcock,  a  native  of 
the  town,  and  later  president  of  Am- 
herst College. 

President  Henry  H.  Barber  of  the 
Meadville  theological  school  spoke  on 
"New  England  History,"  the  Rev. 
Frank  Pratt  of  Dorchester  on  "Home 
Coming,"  Charles  Barnard  of  Boston 
on  "The  Old  Indian  Trails,"  and  the 
Rev.  George  W.  Solley  on.  "The  Old 
Puritan  Parish*'*  _.  ;j_l. .:„ , 




DEERFIELD  EXERCISES. 


Dedication  of  a  Tablet  to  Rev. 
Samuel  Willard,  BluuLMinjjster— 
Addresses  by  Several  Prominent 
Persons  at  Afternoon  Meeting. 

Deerficld,  Mass.,  July  28.— Deerfleld, 
the  mother  town  of  Franklin  County, 
started  her  Old  Home  Week  exercises 
today  with  a  large  attendance  of  na- 
tives and  former  residents.  In  the 
morning  a  tablet  to  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Willard.  the  blind  minister,  who  was 
minister  of  the  First  Church,  which 
was  organized  in  1688,  from  1807  to  1829, 
was  dedicated. 

The  afternoon  exercises  were  held  in 
the  s?rae  church.  George  Sheldon,  the 
Historian  of  Deerfleld,  gave  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  and  the  history  of 
the  old  meeting  house. 

Dr.   Edward  Hitchcock,  Dean   of  Am- 
herst College,   spoke  of  his  father,   Ed- 
ward  Hitchcock,  a  native  of  the   town 
and,    later,    President   of   Amherst   Col- 
lege. 

President  Henry  H.  Barber,  of  the 
Meadville  Theological  School,  spoke  on 
"New  England  History;"  Rev.  Frank 
Pratt  of  Dorchester,  on  "Home  Com- 
ing: '  Charles  Barnard  of  Boston  on 
"The  Old  Indian  Trail?;"  and  Rev 
George. W.  Solley,  on  "The  Old  Puritan 


BLIND  PIANIST  WILL  PLAY. 

— 

Walter  Getzinger  to  Appear  at  a  Social 
Wednesday  Night. 
The  ladies  of  Northwestern  Division,  No 
2o5,  Auxiliary  to  the   B    of  L.   E.„   No    405 
will  give  an  ice  cream   social  at  the  resi-' 
dence  of  Mrs.  H.  C.   Weldon,  226  Washing- 
ton street,  on  Wednesday,  July  31      Walter 
Getzinger     who    recently    graduated    from 
the  New  York  Blind  institute,  will  be  pres- 
ent  and    furnish    several    piano   selections. 
Mr.    Getzinger   is   one   of  the  most  accom- 
plished blind  musicians  in  the  "West      The 
committee,    composed   of   Mesdames    C     A 
Whitfield,  G.  H.  Moore,  H.  C.  Weldon    j   C 

F0X„',I/,P-  ,?UD,n  and  F-  C-  Bos**,  Wend  a 
cordial  invitation  to  all  friends  of  the  di 
viaiea.  .  ' 


SHEFFIELD,  MONDAY,  JULY  29,  1901. 

A  Benefactor  to  the  Blind. — A  service  in 
memory  of  the  i>ate  James  Howarth,  who  devoted 
the  last  20  years  of  his  life  to  promoting  the  interests 
of  the  blind,  was  held  yesterday  (Sunday)  afternoon 
at  the  Sheffield  Blind  Institution,  conducted  by  the 
teachers  of  the  adult  blind  Sunday  classes.  It  is 
exactly  10  years  to-day  since  Mr.  Howarth's  decease, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  his  place  amongst  the  blind 
as  an  advised  and  friend  has  not  been  filled.  At 
yesterday's  service  a  brief  memoir  of  the  deceased 
gentleman  was  read,  and  some  of  his  favourite 
hymns,  "Rock  of  Ages,"  "For  ever  with  the  Lord," 
and  "Thoa  Shepherd  of  Israel  and  mine"  were  im- 
pressively sung.  It  was  suggested  that  a  similar 
remembrance  might  be  kept  up  as  each  10  years 
passes  over.  The  motto  on  the  memorial  tablet,  in 
the  schoolroom  is  "He  being  dead  yet  soeaketh." 


MONDAY,    JULY   29, 

RESCUED  FROM  BLINDNESS. 


'         [By   the    Rescued    Que.] 

I  wish  to  record  some  of  the  experiences 
which  I  gathered  on.  my  road  from  good  sight 
towards  total  blindness — towards  it  only,  for, 
thank  God,  I  was  coot  allowed  to  reach  the 
dreaded  goal.  A  hand  small  and  white,  yet 
Strong  as  with  a  grip  of  steel,  snatched  me 
tat  the  last  moment  from  the  very  edge  of  the 
abyss  of  endless  night,  and  led  me  gently 
ibaiok  into  God's  smiling  light  of  day. 

I  wish  to  write  this  necord  for  two  reasons  : 
to  bid  my  fellow-sufferers  not  "to  give   up 
hope,  and  to  point  at  a  lamentably  weak  spot 
in  British  surgery. 

This  record  shall  bo  a  plain  tale  of  what  has 
happened  to  me  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
British  Empire  and  iu  the  pretty  town  within 
e,  camhon-shot  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
where  I  am  writing  this,  and  where  I  have 
found,  what  I  had  nearly  despaired  ever  to 
possess  again — the  light  of  my  eyes.  When 
I  had  arrived  here  under  escort — for  I  was 
practically  blind — I  heard  the  wind  rustling 
through  the  branches  and  leaves,  which  I 
couM  not  see ;  I  heard  the  voices  of  people, 
but  their  faces  were  dark  to  me.  Now  I  can 
see  the  birds,  of  whose  presence  I  only  knew 
by  their  song.  I  can  see  the  trees  and  can 
name  them  by  their  leaves.  I  can  see  the 
Bunlight  glinting  between  their  trunks,  and 
when  I  reach  the  top  of  my  favourite  hill  I 
can  see  in  the  horizon  the  silver  ribbon  of  the 
Rhine  and  beyond  it  the  towers  and  spires  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Mayence.  I  can  see  faces 
■again.  This  priceless  boon  has  come  to  me 
within  seven  weeks,  whilst  seven  months  of 
British  ophthalmic  surgery  had  brought  me 
to  the  verge  of  total  blindness. 

My  treatment  began  in  England  in  October 
last.  The  first  specialist  whom  I  consulted 
made  light  of  my  complaint.  He  examined 
my 'eyes  under 'a  strong  electric  light  and 
— ordered  a  new  pair  of  spectacles.  By  his 
advice  I. went  on  reaching  and  writing.  But 
my  eyes,  grew  dim  and  painful,  and  I  could 
not  accept  his  assurance  that  they  were  grow- 
ing better.  I  consulted  another  specialist. 
He  gave  me  some  medicine  to  take  and — pre- 
scribed a  new  pair  of  spectacles.  Quite  to 
restore  my  eyesight,  he  said,  would  take  a 
very  long  time.  Neither  his  medicine  nor 
the  spectacles  did  me  any  good,  and  his 
assurance  that  I  was  growing  better  did  not 
convince  me,  for  my  e^es  grew  steadily  dim- 
mer, and  severe  pains,  which  returned  at 
c?rtain  tirnes  with  great  regularity,  were  not 
calculated  to  make  me  believe  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  second  specialist's  treatment. 
Therefore  I  sought  the  advice  of  a  third  ocu- 
list. He  examined  me,  and  told  me  that  my 
affliction  was  aggravated  by  rheumatism,  and 
would  only  yield  to  a  course  of  drugs.  I  was 
given  an  abundance  of  them  ;  indeed,  I  took 
more  medicine  of  various  kinds  in  a  month 
than  I  had  taken  in  all  my  fairly  long  life 
before.  And  this  went  on  for  more  than 
three  months,  until  I  experienced  a  novel 
sensation,  that  of  extreme  weakness  a«id 
prostration. 

The  world  had  gradually  grown  dark  to 
me;  persons  bad  become  shadows 
printed  matter  had  dwindled  away  from  my 
sight.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  a  news- 
paper liad  become  a  sheet  of  uniform  mean- 
ingless grey.  I  now  rebelled  against  the 
ways  of  British  oculists  and  struck.  I  de- 
clined to  take  any  mere  drugs,  and  forthwith 
began  to  grow  stronger.  By  the  beginning  cf 
May  I  was  well  enough  to  travel  to  my  healer, 
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who  admitted  rae  at  once  to  his  private  hos-^ 
pital.  He  informed  me  that  my  case  was  very 
grave,  and  that  I  was  on  the  way  towards 
total  blindness.  My  cure  began  next  day. 
From  that  day  to  this  I  have  not  taken  a 
dose  of  medicine.  All  the  treatment  applied 
was  external  or  subcutaneous.  I  was  ex- 
amined twice  a  day  and  all  applications  were 
applied  by  skilful  hands.  Very  soon  I  grew 
stronger,  regained  my  love  of  life,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  light  began  to  come  back- 
to  me.  My  eyes  were  not  irritated,  as  in 
London,  by  the  application  of  strong  electric 
light  at  every  examination.  OrAy  twice  in 
six  weefe  was  I  examined  by  artificial  light. 
At  the  end  of  the  seventh  week  an  operation 
was  performed,  of  the  possible  necessity  of 
which  I  had  already  been  advised  in  London. 
There  I  was  told  that  a  certain  risk  was  con- 
nected with  it.  It  would  take  three-quarters 
of  an  hour ;  I  should  be  put  under  chloroform 
and  should  have  to  remain  at  least  two  weeks 
in  bed  in  a  nursing  home.  Now  mark  how  the 
operation  was  made  in  Germany  :  cocaine  was 
applied  half  an  hour  before  it  took  place.  It 
lasted. not  quite  a  minute  and  it  was  less  pain- 
ful than  a  subcutaneous  injection.  For 
twenty-four  hours  I  was  in  the  dark.  Then  L 
was  examined.  The  healing  process  being 
considered  favourable,  the  operated  eye  only 
was  bandaged  again.  After  another  twenty- 
four  hours  that  bandage  was  removed.  Tinted 
goggles  were  prescribed,  and  I  was  told  that 
I  might  take  the  air  in  the  garden,  which  I 
did  within  fifty  hours  of  the  operation.  The 
effect  was  magical. 

I  know  that  the  hands  which  operated  on 
me  are  the. most  skilful  in  all  the  world,  and 
I  al^o  know  that  an  operator  like  a  poet— 
naseitur  rwn  fit ;  but  there  must  be  several 
useful  gradations  between  the  genius  and  the 
bungler.  I  can  only  account  for  the  differ- 
ence between  English  and  German  methods  by 
the  theory :  that  British  ophthalmic  surgery 
has  been  stationary  for  many  decades.  Is 
Great  Britain  really  sliding  away  from  the 
pre-eminent  position  she  has  for  many  cen- 
turies occupied  P  Is  the  British  oculist  as 
stubborn  in  his  conservatism  as  the  British 
merchant,  who  still  swears  by  his  yard-stick 
and  by  his  absurd  hundredweight  of  1121bs., 
and  thereby  loses  the  custom  of  the  world  ?  I 
did  not  admit  that  when  I  was  gently  chaffed 
by  some  German  fellow-patients  about  the 
ways  of  British  oculists.  I  contended  that 
fchis  is  the  only  weak  spot  in  the v  otherwise 
perfect  organisation  of  the  British  Empire.   • 

Lest  the  reader  may  imagine  that  my  ex- 
perience in  England  was  exceptionally  un- 
lucky, I  desire  to  state  that  such  cases  as 
mine  are  of  every  day  occurrence  in  this  hos- 
pital. .  There  are  thirty  rooms  here,  which 
are  never  empty,  except  during  vacation  time. 
&eventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  occupants  come 
from  the  British  Empire,  and  most  of  them 
are,  like  myself,  the  failures  of  British  ophthal- 
mic surgery.  I  should  like  the  great  spe- 
cialists, who  live  between  Marylebone-road 
and  Wimpole-street,  to  listen  to  the  criticisms 
of  their  methods,  which  often  enliven  our 
conversation  in  the  common-room. 

I  will  say  only  a  few  words  about  the  great 
man,  whom  we  know  as  the  "  Professor."  He 
is  not  an  optimist  and  he  is  great  in  silence. 
All  his  patients  know  that  ho  does  more  than 
he  promises.  Where  help  is  impossible,  he 
says  so  at  once  kindly  and  sympathetically. 

Now,  as  to  the  difference  between  English 
and  German  methods  of  ophthalmic  surgery. 
In  England  the  specialist  sits  in  his  consulting 
room  and  there  lays  down  the  course  of  treat- 
ment which  the  patient  is  to  follow  as  best  he 
can.  It  is  too  often  a  course  of  abundant 
drugs.  The  treafcmeni  is  antiquated  and  there 
is  no  skilled  hand  to  administer  it.  In  all  the 
vast  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire  there  is 
no  private  hospital  or  nursing  home  for  eye 
patients.  Now,  frjm  my  own  experience,  I 
know  it  is  a  skilful,  continuous  application 
of  proper  treatment  which  i  >  the  first  essential 
of  a  cure.  Here,  when'  i  have  found  it,  the 
patient  is  examined  twice  a  day,  sometimes 
three  times;  injections,  fomentations,  rub- 
bings, and  baths  follow  each  other  at  stated 
intervals.     Medicine  i.,  rarely  given 


diluvian  methods  wmch  pr<  British  i 

.consulting  roo.n  ?  I  say  these  methods  are  in 
many  cases  wrong  and  dangerous.  Is  this  pil- 
grimage of  persons,  who  were  pronounced  in- 
curable m  Great  Britain,  to  this  place  of  heal- 
ang,  to  continue  for  ever?  It  is  a  place  of! 
iheajing  for  an  overwhelming  majority  of  ' 
patients,,  who  come  here  m  quest  of  a  cure. 

DAILY   CHRONICLE, 
JULY    SO,    1901. 

Rescued    from     Blindness. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

Sib,— If  your  correspondent,  who  so  graphi- 
cally describes  his  own  escape  from  this  terrible 
calamity,  would  indicate  something  of  the  terms 
and  place  of  the  institution  where  he  was  so  skil- 
fully treated,  he  would  confer  a  benefit  on  many 
of  hjs  countrymen,  who  are  ignorant  of  its 
existence,  and  upon  a  dear  friend  of  mine  who 
has  almost  made  up  his  mind  that  his  case  is 
hopeless  because  the  Wimpole-street  experts  (') 
give  him  little  hope.— Yours  faithfully, 

Wood-green,  July  29.  W.  W.  F. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 
Sir,— In    company   with    many   other    sufferers 
from  the  eyes  I  read  the   above  article  in  your  I 
issue    of   to-day    with    considerable    interest,    not 
.to  say  hope,  but  unless  your  correspondent  is  pre- 
pared to  furnish  further  information  he  but  raises 
our   hopes  to  dash  them   to   the   ground,   for  he 
neither  gives  his  name  or  address,  or  that  of  the 
professor  who   cured   him,   and   stranger   still   he 
does  not  even  mention  the  nature  of  the  disease 
with  which  his  eyes  were  affected. 
.From  his  description  of  the  operation  one  would 
imagine  the  disease  to  be  cataract,  but  if  this  be 
so.   his  strictures  on   British  oculists  are  entirely 
unwarranted,     as     operations     for     cataract     are 
among  the  most  simple  and  successful  of  opthalmic 
surgery. 

Having  suffered  for  several  years  from  de- 
tachment of  the  retina  of  the  left  eye  with  com- 
plications of  the  right,  I  await  with  interest  your 
correspondent's  further  communication  in  the  hope 
that  I  may  be  able  to  share  his  optimism  of  the 
German  professor's  skill  in  such  a  case  as  mine 
-Yours    faithfully,  EXPECTANT 

July  29. 

[Our  letter-box  has  borne  Melancholy  testimony 
to  the  prevalence  of  cases  of  threatened  blindness.; 
Some  scores  of  communications  have  reached  us! 
preferring  similar  requests  to  those  contained  in 
the  two  letters  given  above,  and  as  we  have  no 
reason   to  suppose   that  the   writer  of   the  article 

Rescued  Irom  Blindness"  wished  that  s<xrecy 
should  be  maintained  in  the  matter,  we  have 
pleasure  in  giving  the  information  desired.  The 
place  where  our  correspondent  ba.s  been  under- 
going treatment  is  Professor  Pagensfecher'g 
Khnik,  59,  Tannenstrasse,  Wiesbaden.—  Eo.  D.C  I 


I  las  not 


the  time  come,  bo  effe< 


the  ante- 


^^ 
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iieashere  Mome  Messenger. 
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No.   1 


DAYS      EXCURSION     ARRIVING. 


THE  most  unfortunate  boy  on  our  Farm  this  sum- 
mer is  Gabriel  Kettlewell,  a  boy  12  years  of 
age,  who  is  blind  and  very  deaf.  He  has  learned  the 
lay  of  the  land  quite  well  so  that  he  walks  around 
alone  a  good  deal  with  a  stick.  He  has  a  ride  nearly 
every  day,  goes  in  bathing  in  the  lake  frequently, 
enjoys  his  meals  immensely  and  is  growing  very  fat. 
He  can  ask  more  questions  about  any  given  topic  than 
any  three  boys  put  together.  The  boys  are  quite 
considerate  of  him  with  the  exception  of  telling  him 
some  Munchausen  tales.  Just  before  the  4th  of  July 
they  made  him  believe  that  there  was  a  tree  on  the 


«**•"        THE     GLASGOW    HERALD, 


-Blind  Tom."  the  negro  pianist,  who 
hart  so  dropped  out  of  hearing  that 
manv    have    supposed    him    dead,    has 


AUGUST    I,  ^fSOl. 

CHINESE  MISSION  TO  BLIND. 


( To  the  Editor  of  the  Glasnoxo  Hem-Id.) 

College  House,  Crieff,  July  30,  1901. 

Sir,— The  enclosed  pathetidFletter  tells  in  his 

own   words    how  one  of   the    blind   men  at   Mr 

Murray's    school    in    Pekin    escaped     from      the 

terrible  destruction  by  the  Boxers  just  a  year  ago. 


now"  reappeared  in  concert  Tom  is 
now  52  vears  old.  and  is  still  mentally 
the  child  he  was  when '  his  extraor- 
dinary imitative  faculty  was  first  man- 
ifested. Since  1882  he  has  been  under 
the  most  punctilious  care,  in  asylums 

and  sanitariums,  and  his  custody  has  j  Of  the  sunnva.  of  the  blind  women  and  children 
been  a  shuttlecock  between  one  and  |  there  is,  alas !  no  longer  any  hope,  but  seven 
another  attorney.  His  present  guar-  j  blind  men  have  returned  to  Mr  Murray,  who  has 
dian    is    Albert  Lerche.  recommenced   his  brave  task   of  re-establishing 

his  school  for  their  benefit.  In  a  letter  received 
from  him  this  morning  he  mentions  having  four 
guests — Messrs  Host,  of  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
sion ;  Mr  Orr  Ewing,  young  E.  H.  Taylor,  and 
another — who  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  new 
Governor  of  Shansi,  were  on  their  way  back  to 
;  recommence  work  in  that  province.  This 
j  Governor  had  sent  a  mandarin  to  conduct  them, 
and  armed  soldiers  to  escort  them  on  each  stage 
of   the   journey.      They   were   halting   in    Pekin 


farm  which  grew  fire-crackers.  He  innocently  asked 
the  superintendent  to  pick  him  some  fire-crackers  off 
the  tree  so  as  to  have  them  ready  for  the  Fourth. 

because  of  rumours  ot  a  renewed  rising  of  Boxers 
—  •    and   villagers   in    the    neighbourhood    of      Pao- 

ting-fu,  which  they  would  have  to  pass.  A  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  had  been  despatched  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  rumours,  which,  from 
tto-day's  "Telegraph,"  would  seem  to  be  only 
too  well  founded. — I  am,  ftc, 

Constance  F.  Gordon  Gumming. 

Chou-ts'un,   May  6,  1S01. 
Dear  Miss  dimming, — Knowing  what  a  deep 
interest  you  take  in  the  school  at  Pekin  for  the 
Chinese  blind,  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have 
an  account  of  an  interview  I  have  had  with  one 
of  the  pupils,  Master  Li,  whose  photograph  with 
his   father  I   have  pleasure   in    sendir. g   you       In 
the  "  Juvenile  Missionary  Herald  "  of  the  B.M.S. 
for  September,  1900,  you  will  find  an  account  of 
■<■  Li   nrst;  going  to  Pekin.     Last  sumiaer  1 
heard   my  protege  bad  been  cruelly  murdered 
For  month?  T  dreaded  the  time  when  I  s  lonld 
have  to  meet  his  parents,  and  more  especialiv  thr 
people  of  his   village,   who   had   been    so  str<  ngly 
opposed  to  his  going.     Thank  God  that  trial  lias- 
spared  me,  for  he  reached  home  safo  and 
sound,  and  was  there  to  welcome  me,   and  oh! 
what  a  welcome  it  W3s :   no  pen  could  describe  ; 
for   several   minutes   neither   of    us    e  >uld   speak. 
i  The  blind  lad  held  my  hands  tightly  and  pressed 
them  to  his  bosom  with  his  right  ban  i.  and  with 
the  other  hand  stroked  my  face  again  and  a   ain  : 
at  last  he  burst  out  in  tears,  and'  said,  "By  our 
heavenly  Father's  great  grace  we  have  met  ; 
even   on   earth;    how   good,    how   kind   God "  has 
been   to  us  all."     For  hours  wo  sat  together  and 
talked  about  the  wonderful   wav  God   had  pre- 
served  his  life  and   helped  him 'to   return  home 
a  journey  of  over  300  miles.     At  the  time  o    the 
troubles  Mr  Murray   (for  the  greater  safety  of 
his    blind    scholars)    removH    them    to    the   old 
and  being  obJig  sd   himself  by 
■   authorities    to    seek    refuge   ir    the 
'i  negation,  he  obtained  a  band  of  so!  'ieis 

acj  as  guard  for  his  schools.  For  wbai 
d  I  give  Master  Li's  own  account.  Master 
L)  aid— "On  the  13th  of  June  after  Mr  Murray 
had  to  leave  us.  the  soldiers  appeared  friendly, 
end  told  us  not  to  be  a/r.-irl  ;  if  the  Boxers  came 
they  would  protect,  us.  On  the  same  day,  while 
theclook  si  nick  eight  p.m.,    fcl  Idie 


oon.y  a(i  lelt  the  place       Wh     ~     m  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

rushed  in  !,kP  madmen    IS*?'   85d   tbe  Bo*e"  for  Mastw  Li  and?hi™  ^P*  you  wi»  P»y 

Thero  were,  28  of  u7  n  th^jL?  dfeadfi-,J  noisa-  China  ^%    l£ff  °*ber  Poor  blind  *n 

not  know  what  bo^»   *Ktfwii^0om-     Z   doi  Josus'  the  true^iit  of    hi'  £*-£,  be  ied  ■*»  «« 

pod  has  saved  them  aTso  °V  V^"*"     I  pray  i*  their  souls,     ffi  Ih.wwld  and  the  light 

back  yard,  where  we  Ww  H     °f  "S  ran  illta  *"«•  w,th  "»  1™Z  an  SJ   h  TV0'  WParied  A»u 

riUti  ruins.     Ii  had  not  hJ! *  J?  an  °,d  sI^d  ^ve  ifc  «  »°ariy  aT^'hl  "$  *  was  »«'ousto 

hid  ourselves  ins?d8  /rL     >    !"°d,  °r  years-  We  whlle  M«tor  J  was^S    from  no*<*  I  made 

Boxers  yelling  and     ant"    "%  ^  P  hcard  th^  5t  e*tremely  difficult  to^^i  and>^  found 

hut  nobody   £rnein "Hushed   "5,  **?£«*  ««•««.  wi.  f*tiSSn£  "^ J?8^  »•  * 
move  or  even  whisper    hn/i.ffu     ^e.,ildnf,t  ***- A.  Wills. 

«*    otfe    andlf    kpp.t  ^l"^,  only 

breathine.     When  fi,a  r    we    -?"*«*    each    obitoi 

goods  and  other  artd2       "  ^u  lakpn  a]!  th^ 

the  building    and  wC iLT    hey  SPt  fire  *° 

«f  them;   still™  ZJ> ^ K   nothi»g  J—e 

our  hiding  nlaw,      •••„..  «£??"-   to  mo">  <>r  Jer.v 


our  hiriiri"  nlaoa      Ts         -----   ««  muvs  or  iea\. 

Tav       roo^" '  Jfe^  the  fr?°*  g*e, 

•did  not^c^E'ooStoA?^^  Chapel> 
shed.  The  next  morninWT  ,  j"teben  or  our 
to  whisper  to  iK*  iJ^n1  14    «  ventured 

«r  mouths  so  ,rT      T  t?"""5' 

found    12    small    l--v,- ■       i     J^  the,  kltehen   we 

Hb.),  rwo  each  and  tJ  WeS  e^aI 
«  we  eould  drink-  wL  T  ,  <as,  much 
^  but  neard  nothing  of  A  IT*  f  ,fewl 
We  nz  resolved  to  trv  and  fiL  °therscholari 
homes.  We  wntouM  i?  iOU,r  way  to  «UI" 
seme  people,  who  taumU  »  back.doOT-  ™*  met 
never  again'  want l^rn  the^''  ^"  ^U 
books.    All  the  foreign  Vwi  for,elSn   devils': 

lexers  will  Ml  aU  Ihoi  Ih  T  kj"pd'  and  the 
"lake  baste  or  tWw.T/  ft°W«d  to  them, 
made  no  reply  hS  SnfCatc.h  and  k],!  .Vou.!! 
our  way  and  5SJ ^  onle^ed  M  S^ 
outside  the  citv  safe,  aho,.t T  '  ,ntl],  'vvo  B« 
school.  On  the  w"v  r^m  1  ""  ,miles  from  '  be 
came,  and  -IledT^' S,^/--  ^ere  we' 
den!a.       When   wo   ,»J  ,    U-e-,  secondary 

rested  !  having  had  ITfeTtu  PwT**  ™ 
very  tired.     One  of  our  n-Trf?  Dlght  ws   f(,i* 

eight  y,ars.  Hew«?o^rlvyXSaSma"  bo-v  "' 
Parents,  and  had  bem ii?£E£i  ^f '  and  hadc<> 
He  would  not  go1"rt !  ,^r  £  I?'"  ^°  D1°nths- 
would  .go  begsrin"  SSn"  S*  u^   but  said   he 

another  12  mi!e."°when "ar  Sht  I"7  W6  WaJked 
a  doorway  a„d  lent  n,  '  ^e  ^P1  "nder 
our  party  left  us  becauslhAnext  cla?  a,DO*ber  of 
Now.  the7  rest  of  n. ?S  aU  Sh^nf"  h&  home' 
determined  to  travef  togehfr  A,"f  "T'  and 
we  lost  two  of  our  number  ni'a'  at  noon- 
from  us,  and  we  neve, ?„£  h>  y  «?*  separated 
heard  these  two  bov^  ^L  f""'  i1  hcv£  si"ce 
rived  home  JelyT*^  ° '°™  * B-M.fi.'  ar- 
nover  to  leave  each  olher  7?  Promised 
our      homes       in       S^n?  Untl1     we    reach 

ea«h  other  bv  th «  T'  i  S°  Wc  beld 
borne  on  JUDe  Jf  •ha"d1.  X  »mved 
Pekin."  I  ask  M^ter  0Tl.vr  7  ,^  from 
panion.  He  said  *  Jfl "*  h°7  he  left  his  c™- 
just  double  my  a'.e  s^T  T^  l*  4°  -v^s  °W. 
first,  I  being  the  stmn °„  Wfehomewith  him 
from  mine      H;«  V>     S!         1,s  ho,:sr  is  50  mije3 

him,  but^ere^  Zh^red1h0,Whted  ^  -P 
eome  any  day  a„d  kTlf  hem  tf2f  Borers  would 
^'^e    me    home,    but   i\Lt  They  wa"ted  to 

Nobody  knew 'me  and  I  ZZ  ?°r*  daD^rous. 
begging  my  food!  and  the  nl  ^  f ay  to  day 
•ne  for  a  beggar  ^w  reTnd  aS^  t0°k 
bread  and  water  and  «,»  .i  i  •  ,*nd  &ave  us 
At  one  place  I  meTwrtT  a  ie?t  L"  ^  door^ys. 
just  like  the  'Gcids'!,  -7  1Vndman-  really 
ment  This  good  m'n Samar,tan  ^  the  Tosta 
■  bird  seed  '  ™  , f  ffle  «««»•  .'Hsiao-mi 
and  a  nice  p,9c;  ffSSp0^  and  h*™  «ke 
was  leaving,  having  th-,^1-  ^  i"'  ",  '  wh^n  I 
noss,  he  was'  ^SJ^^MSd^  £"  g0°d" 
leave   your  '  Ch'ien-ta  tt,   't  Vi      Ycu  must 

carried  over  the  shoulder  h (  Sma11  Canvas  bag 
man  while  on  the  S ^  T  ^W"1*-  6Ver  Chi°* 
one  and  empty  that  i"  J^  d*h,m  Jt  was  a»  ^ 
in  return  for  all  his  ££„  "  t00wsmatl  *o  leave 
it  I  had  not  sone  manv  stn«HiUV"eT'  T  left 
me  back,  and  said  '  S  vo  ,?^  "^  he  r-3i,"d 
it."    When  I  took :  it   to  rZ  a"   J-  ^^  want 

heavy.     The  jrood  man  h    ^  surP.nse  it  was  quite 
(about  Is  4dfOarsomsa"hat1pu^mtoJtl^0cash 
Pickled  turnip     I  think  th.tr^d  ^  \  piecp  of 
a  Christian,  but  I  was  ,fr^d  to"  I?"31  "aV0  be"n 
because    others    (8^/^  t  thfK™7  ^^m* 
asked  Master  Li  WhaTthU  Jf)      f™,  me/       J 
his  home.     "  Ah  »  he  ^7  "J?  r  "uhp  roached 
fuss.    The  front  door  wtl'ocked      T  ^ey,ma^  a 
-Hod  out,    'Kai-men'tSilhe^fcf8^ 
knew    my    voice    at     once      anrl     „l     j       \    - 
mother,    father,   and  ^ter'  (th i     «■  f randm°th0r, 
died   from   f right   wh^"^ h^^„  «„«, 
were  coming,  all  came  out  to  Sm^me^ 
feet   were   sore,    and    the    weather    burning    W 
and  oh !  I  was  so  thankful  to  <ret  once  m«™  ■   * "' 
my   home.      Nearly   all   tho   S><r?p™%  e"*°  ! 
to  see  me.     I  told  them  it  was  all  Ju^Hoa^v 
fathers  goodness    and  many  in  the  village  n"^ 

mm.  Master  Li  is  most  anxioua  to  return  to 
Pekin,  and  talked  of  begging  his  way  back  I 
have  promised  just,  as  soon  as  the  roads  are  safe 
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Few  things  are  more  wondeiful  than  the  evolu- 
tion of  industries  for  the  blind.  Not  so  verjj 
long  ago  those  who  had  eyes  yet  saw  not  were; 
regarded  as  helpless  beings  to  whom  no  regular 

aining  could  be  of  any  use.     There  have,   olj 


training  could   be 

course,  in  all  ages  been  blind  musicians,  whose 
touch  had  a  caressing,  sympathetic  element 
rarely  possessed  by  persons  able  to  see.     But  it 


•arely  possessed  by  persons  able  to  see.     uUI 
one  thing  to  have  the  power  of  making  sweet 


is  one  thing  to  have  the  power  of  making  sweet 

music  and  another  to  be  a  practical  tradesman, 

— t    in    all    the    little    details    of    manual 

labour    as    carried    on    in    a    great    commercial 

together  with  reading  and 

hings   the   blind    craved    to 


proficient    in 

Ci 

country.       These   - 

writing — were  the  things  the  blind  crav^ 
learn,  yet  always  with  the  feeling  that  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  teach  them. 
Whether  it  was  may  be  seen  any  day  by  visiting 
the  Glasgow  Blind  Asylum's 

WORKIXG  EXHIBIT  IN  THE  GP.AND  ATBSTOB. 

-  whose  auspices  the  exhibit 


The  institution  under  .. 

is  shown  was  founded  in  the  year  1806  with,  a 


.uuuuevi   in    nit.   year    iwu    wnu    a, 
capital  of  £5000,  bequeathed  by  Mr  John  Leitrli, 
a    gentleman    who    himself    had    suffered    frorn 
defective   vision.     In    1825   suitable   ground   and  j 
buildings,    known    aa   "Spring   Gardens,      were, 
secured,   and  there   the  blind,   both  young  and 
adult,  received  such  education  fus  enabled  them 
to  earn   a  livelihood.    Reading  was  taught   by; 
Gall's  method— that  is,    with   angularly  formed. 
letters  raised  in  high  relief  on  paper,   and  a  so 
by     means    of    the    string    alphabet.       Similar 
methods   wore  adopted   for  writing,   arithmetic 

— igraphy,    and   proved   so   success! 
time  Bailie  John  Alstoi 

..  Jtution,  printed  the  i 
in  raised  Roman  tyoe  for  the  Dime-..     ia*»  v^uu«. 

-   of   needlework  j 


after 


of 


n.ivr  piomisea  jus*  as  soon  as  the  roads  arc. 
for  travel  I  will  gladly  send  him.  He  is  fulTof 
praise  of  tbe  school,  and  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Murray's 
kindness.  At  OUT  Christian  Kndeavour  meetinc 
he  road  a  portion  from  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew 


and   geograpny,    ana   proveu   au   bi»».w™.«" 

a  lino   Bailie  John  Alston,  hon.   secy 
the  institution,  printed  the  first  complete  Bible 
'      '*--  blind.     Tins  volume 

he 

rl 

V 

graud... 

that  no  fhiver  <hyn 


a  lvomnn  type  ior  ijw  umvu.  ,,  < 

le    sent,    along    with    specimens    of    noedhmorlt 
lone   by   blind   women,    to   our   late  Sovereign,  j 
Krorn  that  tune  the  scope  of  the  institution  has  ] 
sraudually  widened,  and  the  report  of  1900  BhoWS 
that  i"  i 


£DU    PSBSOMa    EKCE1VED    AS3ISTANCB 

eittier  in  the  form  of  wages,  grants  for  clothing, 
or  in  retiring  allowances — during  tho  year.  The 
average  annual  sales  of  work  done  by  the  blind 
connected  with  this  institution  amount  to 
£29,034.  Money  is,  however,  urgently  required 
if  the  work  is  to  go  on  increasing.  Beading 
is  now  taught  by  means  of  the  Braille  alphabet, 
the  principle  of  which  the  teacher  in  charge  of. 
the  exhibit  is  always  kind  enough  to  explain  to 
interested  visitors. 

The  average  person  is,  however,  more  anxious 
to   see   how   different   trades  are   carried  on,    a 
natural  desire,   which  is  easily  gratified  at  the  . 
Kclvingrove   exhibit,    where   representatives    of  | 
the  various  crafts  work  daily.     First  and  fore- 
most, to  begin  with  the  gentler  sex,  there  i=  a 
girl    brushmaker,    whose    dexterity   in    handling 
enormous    shears   i6   little  short    of   marvellous. 
Beside    her    is    a    young    man    manufacturing 
baskets   out   of   long,  unwieldy  strips   of   straw.  | 
Ropework  also  is  a  branch  of  industry  carried  on  j 
here. 

Even  more  interesting  is  it  to  watch  a  conple 
of  boys  typewriting.  This  they  do  by  the  aid 
of  the  phonograph ;   by  this  method  blind  boys 


6nip^ 


SS^fC^ 


have  been  known  to  write  as  many  as  94-  words 
per  minute.  Those  at  the  Exhibition  give  a 
fair  idea  of  the  average  proficiency  attained, 
and  it  is*  wonderfully  interesting  to  watch  the 
varying  expressions  that  flit  across  their  faces 
as  tho 

r-HOIYOGBAFH   WHISPEB8  ITS  MESSAGE  INTO 
THEIH     EABS. 

A     boy    at    the    turning-lathe   makes    brush 
hanoles,    w"  'A   ar6  afterwards  conveyed  to  th* 
workshop  in  Castle  Street,  where  other  trades- 1 
men  or  women   add  the  finishing  touches,  and  I 
glue  the  handles^  on  to  the  brushes  made  by  tho 
young  woman  referred  to  earlier  in  this  article.  ; 
The    finishing    process    would    also    haye    been 
shown  at  the  Exhibition  were  it  not  rather  a 
"messy,"    though    interesting,    branch    of    the 
trade. 


a    girl   working,  at  the  pewing-machi' 
lot  at  an  ordinary  soani  either,  but  at  a  ticklish 
it  of  work  calcnlated  to  try  the  patience  of  most 
people ! — is  during  the  greater  part  of  thp  clay 
centre*  of  a  curious  gronp,  who  do  not  always 
icdiately  realise  that  the  clever  seamstress  is 
[)lind. 
Among  exhibits  shown  in  the  stall  is  a  huge. 
■  if  knitting-  worked  all  in  a  piece  by  an  old 
voman,  who  is  deaf  as  well  as  blind.     There  are 
idso  some  pretty  dollies,  dressed  by  the  children 
the  institution,  who  also  made  the  bead  cups 
id  saucers  whioh  occupy  a 

WELL-MERITED  PLACE  OF  HONOUR. 

(Baskets  of  all  descriptions  and  cunningly 
(fashioned  hammocks  are  also  worthy  the  notice 
lof  patrons  of  a  deserving  institution. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  these  workers  were  born  blind. 
During  a  recent  conversation,  one  of  the  girls 
told  the  writer  that  she  could  see  perfectly  well 
till  she  was  past  infancy,  when  the  took  some 
complaint,  which  bereft  her  of  her  sight.  Ill- 
ness is  a- common  cause  of  this  affliction,  which, 
however,  is  often  produced  by  an  accident. 
Several  of  the  male  workers  received  injury 
while  engaged  at  their  trade.  Those  who  have 
been  blind"  from  early  childhood  do  not,  of 
coarse,  feel  the  want  of  eyesight  nearly  so 
acnti  .  those  with  a  '.eon  recollection  of 

■  what  it  rcailv  mejttfl  to  se3  the  world,  and  al! 
I  who  dwell  therein-  It  is.  however,  a  remark- 
able fact  that  few  of  these  blind  folk  show  the 
slightest  trace  of  discontent  with  their  sad  lot, 
h  to  the  onlooker  is  never  so  sad  as  at  an 
exhibition,  where  of  all  places  in  the  world  the 
sense  of  vision  is  indispensable. 


A  man  totally  blind^sbftj-esldes  near. 
Plainfield    N.  J.',  recently  picked  up  one 
ot Z ^rest  and  most  valuable  Indian 
relics  ever  found  in  that  section.      , 

TIMES,    SATURDAY.         j 
4TTCxUST    3,    1901. 

FBucatTon    o*   tile   Deaf    and   Blind.— The 
National Association  of  Teachers  of  the   Deaf  is  holding 
fc=  h?nn.,iMi    conference   at    Oxford   this  week,  under  the 
hreSde^v  o Dr 1 Holt,  of  Margate.    At  the  meeting 
KhuSy  in  the  hall  of  Balliol  College  the  gold  medal 
foramember-s  essay  on  the   teaching  of  language .dnnng 
Ithe  fou"h    fifth,  and  sixth  years   ot  a  deaf  child  s  school 
iKSSSnSZto  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  the  Royal  Asylum tor 
Deif     and     Dumb,     Margate.     On   the   motion    oi  Mr. 
Seattle   of  Belfast.seccnded  by  Mr.  Addison,  of  Glasgow, 
the   following   resolution  was     unanimously     passed  .—  | 
'"Wat this   conference   of   the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf   desires   to   put  on  record  that  it  is 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the   measure  ot  Government  aid 
'  or    bo   eduction   of   the   deaf   and  the  blind  should  be 
extended  to  Ireland  ;    that   such   measure  should  provide 
for  comoulsory  attendance  at  suitable  schools ot  institu- 
tions  of    children  who   are   deaf    or  blind  and  of  school 
"e  •    and   that  it  should  provide  the  means  necessary  to 
'defrav   the   expenses   of    good  elementary  education  ior 
such  'children  and  their   maintenance,  where  necessary, 
while  they  are  receiving  such  education,  and  otherwise  to 
place  their  education   on  a  footing  as  favourable  as  that 
on  which  education  in  these  classes  Stands  in  Scotland  at 
the  present  time.". 


LLUSTRATED    LONDON    NEWS,    Aug.    3,    1901.- 

ECCLESIASTICAL   NOTES. 
lev    H    T.B.Marsden,  the  blind  preacher,  who  took 
SeeatDurham,  hopes  to  learn  Hebrew-     He  ^ajs 
IS  is     1  think,  no  language  which  a  blind  student 

i^rgCprobabl^an  ear  more  delicate  for 
1  and  a  more  retentive  memory  for  words. 


suAPHAM  OBSERVER- 

-SATURDAY,  AUGSITT  I  1901. 

EAST  LONDON  JUVENILE  BLIND 
CHOIR  AT  BALHAM. 

In  connection  with  that  most  useful  institution— 
the  East  London  Home  for  Blind  Children— which 
has  already  won  the  admiration  of  both  Inspectors 
of  Schools  and  School  Boards  generally  of  the 
Metropolis,  the  Juvenile  Blind  Choir  of  the 
institution  paid  their  fourth  visit  to  Balham  on 
Monday  last,  and  gave  two  most  successful  concerts 
with  musical  drill,  in  the  Assembly  Rooms.  As 
their  visits  are  only  made  once  in  two  years  to  the 


outlying  districts,  the  treat  is  perhaps  even  more 
appreciated  by  those  who  make  a  point  of 
attending  ;  albeit  it  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  all 
who  are  charitably  inclined,  as  the  expenses  of  the 
children's  education,  their  board,  lodging,  and 
clothing,  is  often  beyond  the  means  of  parents 
whose  children  are  thus  afflicted.  A  fairly  good 
number  put  in  an  appearance  at  both  the  afternoon 
and  evening  performances  of  this  choir  on  Monday, 
and  what  was  perhaps  even  more  satisfactory,  the 
sale  of  tickets  was  very  encouraging,  although 
many  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  using  them . 

The  programme  opened  with  an  admirably 
rendered  chorus  by  the  Choir,  and  this  was  followed 
by  an  exceedingly  sweet  solo,  "  The  Swiss  Toy 
Girl,"  by  Florrie  Parker.  The  Choir  next  gave 
another  chorus  in  equally  creditable  manner,  and 
Jennie  Kilby  followed  with  the  solo  "  All  the 
while";  the  boys  with  the  song  "  Crossing 
Sweeper  Joe,"  and  the  girls  in  the  song,  "  When 
good  old  dames,"  bringing  to  a  close  the  first  part 
of  the  programme — the  applause  given  the  youthful 
artistes  by  the  audience  being  both  frequent  and 
well  deserved. 

Dumb-bell  drill  by  the  first  squad  opened  the 
second  part  of  the  programme,  and  the  capital 
time  kept  by  each  young  athletic  proved  only  too 
well  the  great  care  and  attention  which  must  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  children  by  their  trainer 
and  conductor  -  Miss  E.  V.  Foakes  -  whilst  the  ring 
drill  by  the  second  squad  was  equally  clever  and 
well  maintained  to  the  finish  without  a  hitch.  A 
character  sketch  by  three  of  the  children,  entitled 
"  Urchins  we,"  next  occupied  the  boards,  and 
created  much  amusement  and  laughter ;  after 
which  Jessie  Kilby  gave  a  fine  rendering  of 
Behrend's  solo,  "The  Gift"  ;  and  Edward  Allen 
followed  with  the  recitation,  "  The  Bishop  and  the 
Caterpillar,"  which  he  gave  in  capital  style.  Miss 
Mary  Ansell  played  as  pianoforte  solos,  "  Caller 
Herrin' "  and  "  Italian  Serenade,"  with  much 
credit,  and  also  acted  as  accompanist  throughout 
both  performances,  in  the  absence  of  Miss  Alys 
Broad,  A.L.C.M.,  the  entainment  concluding  with 
a  sketch,  entitled  "The  King  of  the  Jester,"  in 
which  the  various  characters  were  taken  by  some 
eight  members  of  the  choir  ;  and  the  way  in  which 
it  was  staged  left  nothiug  to  be  desired,  all  carrying 
out  their  respective  parts  in  a  most  praiseworthy 
manner,  despite  the  affliction — blindness — under 
which  they  were  labouring. 

The  evening  wae  brought  to  a  close  with  tht 
National  Anthem  ;  and  a  collection  was  made  al 
the  doors  on  behalf  of  the  travelling  expenses. 
The  address  of  the  Home  is  2  and  4,  Warwick 
Road,  Clapton,  N.E.,  and  Mies  Foakefl,  the  head 
mistress,  will  gladly  welcome  any  donations  from 
the  charitably  disposed.  

Zbe  Weekly  Irlevvs 


himself  recently  lost  Jus  sij>lit,  ana  it  was  tnig 
misfortune  which  impelled  him  to  turn  Ins 
attention  to  the  subject.  According  to  him, 
no  one  who  has  become  blind,  Q0  mailer  how 
expert    he    may    have    been    with    ,.  ,    can 

succeed  in   vri  traight  and  legible   lines 

on  paper  withoul  an  artificial  guide. 

Such  a  gnid.  r  writing  (ablet  he  has  now 
invented.  II  consists  essentially  of  a  sort  of 
melal  hollow  ni  gutter,  in  which  the  elbow  is 
placed,  while  rI  the  other  end  of  the  machine 
is  a  cork  plate,  on  which  the  paper  is  fixed, 
and  which  makes,  with  the  axis  of  fhe  hoard 
01  i.iblet.  iin  angla  equal  to  the  slope  of  ih» 
writing.    The   blind   per  on    holdi    hi     pen  or 

I    in   the  Ordinary   manner,   and    9 
ing  his  elbow  in  the  metal  hollow. 


Ifostom  fafmitsarfrit 


MONDAY.    AUGUST    5,    1901 


A  St.  Petersburg  despatch  relative  to 
night  blindness  in  South  Russia  says:  "This 
is  one  of  the  queerest  diseases  known  to 
medical  science,  and  is  one  of  the  camp- 
followers  of  the  famine."  Night  blindness, 
however,  is  no  new  disease.  It  has  always 
been  more  or  less  common  in  armies  where 
men  have  been  forced  to  sleep  without 
cover.  The  cause  is  usually  referred  to 
the   moon,    and   the   sufferer  is  said   to   be 

moon-struck,  although  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  glare  of  the  sunlight  upon 
sand  beaches  is  sometimes  the  cause  of 
lit.  As  is  said  of  the  disease  in  Russia,  the 
sufferer  can  see  nothing  after  twilight, 
even  though  the  moon  is  at  the  full  and 
the  sky  clear;  but'  it  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  he  can  see  by  candlelight.  It  Is 
not  unlikely  that  the  Russian  night  blind- 
ness Is  directly  traceable  to  exposure  In 
the  open  air,  and  thai  It  is  only  indirectly 
due  to   the   famine 


■■■■■■■■1 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1901. 


A  WRITING  MACHINE   FOR  THE 
BLIND. 
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TELEi    GLASGOW    HEBALD, 
MONDAY,  JTOGUST    5,    1901, 


The  Exhibition  and  the  Blind. 

(To  the  Editor   of  the  Glasgow  ffertdd.) 

Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of  Music 
for  the   Blind,     Westow      Street,    Upper 
Norwood,  S.E. 

50  St  George's  Road,  vJasgow, 

August  3,  1901. 
Sir— Allow   me  to   aspres*   in   your   columns 
the  very  hearty  thanks  of  the  party  from ^  the 
Royal  Normal  College  and  Acwiemy  of  Musw 
for  the  Blind  for  the  kindness  shown  to  them  by 
the  officials  and  attendants  of  the  *nte™*»°*jj 
Exhibition.     Without*  smgleexception  the  steff 
wasnot  only  always  ready  to  help,  bat  even  «t»- 
ripated  whit  was  needed,  and I  assisted  m  every 
waT  with  a  thoughtfulness  whioh  seemed  to  be 
J5L«h3  bv  kindness  rather  than  duty.— I  am, 
prompted  by  kinan      ^  QAXrwi.ttB&&*>     i 


, 1.  bun. 


From 


Date. 


J 


An  entertainment  will  be  given  by 
a  coterie  of  talented  young  blind  peo- 
ple  at  the  Ocean  House  tomorrow 
forenoon  from  10  to  11  o'clock  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Columbia  Poly- 
technic Institute  for  the  Bliud__of 
Washington.  D.  0.,  for  the  benefit  of 
its  free  scholarship  fund.  All  lovers 
of  muBic  may  be  assured  that  the  en- 
tertainment under  the  direction  of  H. 
R.  W.  Miles  will  be  most  enjoyable, 
as  Mr.  Miles  ranks  high  as  a  pianist 
and  the  talent  he  employes  is  of  a  high 
order. 


A  verv  useful  writing  machine  for  the 
blind,  or  rather  for  tho>e  who  become  blind, 
has  been  invented  by  Dr  .laval,  the  distin- 
guished eye  specialist,  and  a  pathetic  Interest 
attaches  to  it   for  the    reason   that    Dr  .laval 
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in,   in  ISfo,  J.  RM 

name  oJLX  h »* »  fffffit  Morgan  known  thmufe'liout  the  wo, 


ca;  the   Norway   (fF 


M.    DUSSAUD'S    CINEMATOGRAPH   FOR   DEAF   MUTES. 


It  is  claimed  by  a  young  French  scientist,  M.  Dussaud,  that  by  means  of 
his  new  invention,  which  he  calls  a  "cijiematograph^X©**- the  blind  and  deaf 
mutes  "  the  -blind  may  be  made  practically  to  enjdy  the  sense  of  sight  and  tha; 
deaf  to  h-ar  The  apparatus  is  said  to  be  quite  simple— merely  a  revolving 
disk  on  which  are  imprinted  hieroglyphic  characters  representing  convention- 
ally the  form?  of  motion,  such  as  the  flight  of  birds,  the  waving  of  corn  or  tree 
tops  in  a  breeze,  which  it  is  intended  t>  suggest.  These  suggestions  are  con- 
veyed to  the  blind  through  their  exquisitely  fine  sense  of  touch.  The  appara- 
tus  for  the  deaf  is  similar  in  construct  on,  but  different  in  detail. 


THE    STANDAKD, 
AUGUST    6,    1901. 

A  BLIND  TEA  PARTY, 


■ 


DAILY    NEWS, 
AUGUST    6,    1901. 

i  A  BLIND  TEA  PARTY- 


Watch  Committee  that  the  salary  of  the  Chief  Con- 
stable, Mr.  J.  C.  Derham,  be  increased  from  £400  to 
£500  per  annum  was  agreed  to.  The  Chief  Constable, 
it  was  explained  by  Mr.  Alderman  Fish,  chairman  of 
the  Watch  Committee,  was  now  entitled  to  a  pension 
of  £266.  13s.  4d.  per  annum.  He  was  53  years  of  age, 
and  was  willing  to  stay  on  for  another  seven  years  at 
the  increased  salary. 


TffiSJVfAlYCHESTER    GUARDIAN, 
THURSDAY,    AUGUST    8 

Henshaw's    Blind    Asylum.— The    quarterly 

meeting  of  the  Governors  of  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum, 
Old  Trafiord,  was  held  in  the  Boardroom  of  the  Blind 
Institution,  Deansgate,  yesterday  morning.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  S.  L.  Helm.  In  moving  tho 
adoption  of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Management 
which  were  agreed  to,  the  Chairman  said  despite 
the  harsh  things  that  had  been  said  about  the  institu- 
tion it  was  doing  good  work.  Since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Board  the  inmates  had  been  enjoying  their 
holidays.  A  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  went  to  their 
friends,  a  few  who  had  no  friends  were  sent  into  the 
country,  and  from  thirty  to  forty  of  the  inmates  pre- 
ferred to  remain  quietly  at  home  instead  of  going  away.' 
Another  matter  had  happened  which  gave  the  manage- 
ment great  satisfaction  and  encouragement.  He  re- 
ferred to  a  letter  which  had  been  received  by  the 
master,  Mr.  Bryning,  from  an  old  pupil  named  Tom 
Holehouse.  It  was  in  the  following  terms: — "I  am 
writing  only  a  note  now  because  I  hope  to  see  you 
shortly ;  but  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  have  received . 
'a  unanimous  call  to  become  a  pastor,  which  I  think  I 
shall  accept.  .  .  .  Will  you  kindly  inform  the  Board  of 
this  and  thank  them  for  their  kindness  to  me,  and  say 
that  I  owe  everything  mainly  to  the  institution,  to 
the  excellent  teaching  and  good  influence  brought  to 
bear  upon  me  there."  Mr.  Helm  said  that  such  a 
letter  was  a  refutation  of  some  of  the  charges  that  had 
been  made  against  the  teaching  of  the  establishment. 
They  were  always  pleased  to  hear  of  the  success  of  old 
pupils.  It  was  agreed,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Beard  of  Management,  to  elect  the  following  as  in- 
mates _of  the  institution: — William  Turner,  Eadeauf 
Chadwick,  Thomas  H.  Plant,  Josephine  M.  Osbaldeston, 
Sarah  Rice,  and  Bertha  Hood. 

THE    GLASGOW    HERALD, 


OF  THE  STANDARD.  ^^  axe  nearly  2,000_ f^^JiefSori^'who  \ 

Sib -There  are  nearly  two  thousand  Wind  peopk  the  books  of  theNat.^^  ^ting^a.  tea  and  ^a 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  STANDARD. 

Sip  —There  are  nearly  two  thousand  blind  people  the  books  ot  tne  *■-""'""";  consistin 


Owing         «»t  of  J*£J£«VS 


Society  who  once   a  year  have  a  treat,  consisting  of  a  concert   after,     uwu  ,  two  years        un 

fca  and  concept  after'  Owing  to  want  of  funds  there  been  no  tea  party^  to  t  ^  ^  fl00  bhnd  people 
has  been  no  tea  party  for  the  last  two  years,  and  the  autunm  £  »  WJr Wtreat.  It  will  most  likely.  as 
would-be  guests  have  hoped  in  vain  for  the  one  day  of  the  much-looked  forj  ^  p  ,         <™d  ^elsea 

eladness  that  the  circling  year  brougnt  round,     lhe  before,  te  held  at  ^^^^^  wlU  be     wei 
fossof  sight  is  in  itself  a  terrible  affliction,  but  when,.  Town  Hall,  -^maT  co"    ^.^ 
-..; „„%,^ca«    ill  health  and  poverty  are  added  to    „nmed,   the  P^03amal_c  -w-^r.pxton  Ha! 


MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN, 
I  AUGUST    7,    1901. 

BLACKPOOL  TOWN  COUNCIL. 


Rev  Pullein-Thompson,  Hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Society,  and  this  Autumn  we  hope  to  give 
these  two  thousand  blind  people  the  much- 
looked-for  treat.  It  will  most  likely,  as  before,  bt 
held  at  the  People's  Palace  and  Chelsea  I  own  Hall, 
where  visitors  interested  will  be  welcomed,  the  proxi- 
mate cost  being  £140.  Each  blind  guest  receives  Is. ;  not 
being  able  to  come  by  themselves,  it  enables  them  to 
be  brought  and  taken  home  again,  as  many  without  the 
Is  could  not  come  at  all.  Mr.  Arthur  Coke,  Secretary 
to' "Our  Dumb  Friends'  League," has  most  generously 
undertaken  the  entertainment  department,  all  wh. 
help  giving  their  services  free.      I  now  appeal  to  ai 

sore  tho>e  who  ha.e  eye,  to  see  and  he.rts  to  feel  ml  took    i„e  ye,te.d,y,  the  .M»J°' <»'■  f0d„e™B™  Lies 
^SS^i  most   gladly   be   received   ^^^^.f=f^^^^ 

consideration  of  the  scheme  were  lost,  and  the  report 
wa«    nassed.      Instructions    have    been    given    to    the ; 
Bolough  Su  veyor  and  Engineer  to  make  all  requisite 
aSan^ments  for  the  commencement  of  the  work  next 
October      The    only   other  matter   which   caused    any 
amount  of  debate  was  a  resolution  of  the  Watch  Com- ; 
mTttee   to    adhere    to   their  previous   decision   not    to , 
Accede   to  the  request   contained   in   the   letters    and 
memorial    submitted    in   support    of    the   propo sal    to  | 
allow  blind  people  to  make  use  of  their  stands  on  the 
foreshore  on  Sundays  in  addition  to  week-days,     lhe 
Cemmittee  were  also  unable  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion   of    the   Council    that    the  licensed   blinlT^eople 
should  be  permitted  on  the  sands  on  Sundays  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching.    An  amendment  was  moved  by 
Mr    Alderman  Heap  that  they  should  be   allowed  on 
the.  sands  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.    This  met 
with  much   opposition,    it    being   contended   that    the  | 
Watch  Committee  must  be  supported  in  their  efforts  to ; 
regulate  the  foreshore  in  a  manner  conducive  to  good 
order.    The  amendment  was  lost.    A  resolution  by  the  \ 


acknowledged  by, 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant,        „„_„„ 
L.  DOWNING  FULLERTON. 
Wasperton  Hall,  Warwick,  August  4. 


AUGUST    S,    ISO! 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  FOR  TH* 
BLIND. 

(To  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  H*rz>d.x, 
Sir, — Many  who  wore  among  tbe-<rrowded  audi- 
ences which  last  week  witnessed  the  performance 
of  the  blind  stadenis  at  the  Exhibition  may  like 
to  hear  something  of  the  college  at  Norwood 
from  which  they  hail.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  th» 
most  interesting  places  in  Britain. 

Nothing  seems  more  hopeless  than  the  task 
of  enabling  a  blind  child  to  make  its  own  way 
in  the  world.      It  is  a  task  which  our  forebear* 
never  attempted.       Their   blind   children    grew 
up  objects  for  charity,  repaying  something,  per- 
haps,  with  harp  or  song  or  story,  but  at  besl 
accomplished    beggars,    and    always    dependent 
on  the  kindness  and  forbearance  of  other  peopla 
It  is  not  Dr  Campbell's  plan  at  Norwood  t<7 
turn  out  accomplished  beggars.      He  turns  on* 
independent  men  and  women,  quite  fit  to  com* 
pete  with  other  people  in  a  profession — that  of 
music — of  which  they  are  thoroughly  masters. 
His    pupils    find    employment   because   it    pays 
people  to  employ  them.       How  is  this  doneT 
The  nearer  we  come  to  the  problem  the  greatei' 
the   difficulties    appear.        Blindnets    is    such    a 
barrier  in  the  common  things  of  life.       Tak» 
arithmetic,  for  example.       A  man  must  be  abl* 
to    keep    his    accounts.     Is    the    blind    man    to 
depend  on  mental  arithmetic,  with  its  obviou? 
limits  and  risks  of  inaccuracy?      Or  must  he  fatt 
back  on  the  cumbrous  China  process  of  reckon-" 
ing      by      beads?  Cfertainly      not.  Tha 

blind  boy  has  his  own  form  of  slate,  a  perforatfKJ 
board.  In  this  he  places  little  types,  not  marked 
with  our  figures,  thpy  would  need  too  much  sort- 
ing, but  marked,  each  type  the  same,  with  two 
dots  at  one  end  and  a  bar  at  the  other.  Accord- 
ing  as  he  plaoes  them  in  his  elate  one  way  up  of 
the  other,  and  sets  them  at  one  angle  or  another,-* 
they  denote  different  figures.  For  him  :  for  you, 
dear  reader,  they  would  be  of  no  more  use  than 
<>  cuneiform  inscription.  With  these  he  can  mak» 
every  calculation  as  rapidly  as  you  can  with  a  slate, 
and  his  fingers  run  up  the  columns  as  rapidly  as 
a  clerk's  eye. 


jt  i  .'is  u,  sin  plv  a  sample  of  tlif*  ingenious  oon- 
Beea  which  art>  nettled  to  brinsr  the  blind 
breast  of  other  pwple  in  the  ordinary  work  of 
fe.  For  their  books  and  tVrr  their  own  notes 
loy  use  a  oompact  system  of  raided  dote,  whirb 
as  quit©  supolanted  t.hr  unwieldy  tonics  of  em- 

esed  capitals,  out  of  vrhioh  the  blind  bop-par 
>outs  tho  PMlm<;  on  the  pavement  As  for  <>rdi- 
sry  correspond  on  oo,  a  blind  man  can  write,  hit 
quite  asquirkly  with  a  typewriter  as  anjl 
ne  else,  and  several  of  Dr  Campbell's  pupil* 
are  found  situations  r.-s  dictation  clerks. 

But  music  is  the  profession  for  the  blind.  The 
'onccTt  Hall  trt  the  Exhibit  ion  is  witness  to  thci* 
roficiency  in  that  line.  How  'iocs  a  blind  man 
>arn  a  p>soe  for  the  piano?  This  question  waf 
_ked  bv  many  as  they  left  the  hall.  He  roads  af 
srht  or  rather  at  touch  one  hand  at  a  time. 
[e  fallows  the  embossed  score  and  reads  wit> 
ne  head  the  music  from  the  other.  The 
Titer  hns  witnessed  surprising:  instances  of 
ipid  reading  and  accurate  memory.  He- 
CDpened      to      be     present      on      one     ocna.non- 

hen  Dr  Cam-pooll  distributed  a  new  Pscln* 
bant  to  his  choir.  The  sheets  on  which  it  was 
ritten  had  hsrdly  been  put  into  their  hands  whe» 
-e  sicnpl  vas  given  to  stand  up.  and  every  voices 
aided  by  a  hand,  sang  its  proper  part  with  the 
i  precision  and  confidence.  On  another 
n  some  of  Dr  Campbell's  pupils  were  pre 

nt  at  n  private  concert  at  which  the  accom* 
anist  failed   to    turn   up.       One  of  the   young? 

dies  volurceered  to  piny  the  accompaniment, 
ut  it  was  a  iH t ten  on  an  ordinary  sheet  of  music, 
nd  of  cour-e  she  couid  not  read  it..  While  an- 
ther r^n c  was  being  sung  she  retired  to  another 
oom  (where  there  was  rio  piano)  with  a  friendt 
r>  Ml  her  the  notes.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
etnrned,  sat  down  at  the  piano,  and  played  the 
coo  npar.iment  by  heart,  and  admirably  well. 

There  are  150  students  at  Norwood,  and  they 

>  r.ot  all  turn  out  trre^t  musicians.  Dr  Camp* 
ell  watches  every  pupil,  and  adapts  his  training 
the  occupation  which  suits  him  best — organist, 
hoirhmster,  concert-player,  pianoforte  tuner — 
ach  according  to  his  talent.  The  occupation  of 
iinoforte  tuner  employs  many.  More  than  one. 
ir-.'e  firm  of  piano  makers  prefers  the  well* 
r,;i';rd  blind  tuners  to  any  others. 

Quite  as  essential  as  -his  special  training  is 
he  method  by  which  Dr  Campbell  develops 
he  independence,  ingenuity,  and  health  of  his 
upils  ;  the  carpentering,  needlework,  modelling, 
wimming,  and  skating :  and,  most  important 
f  all,  the  work  of  the  gymnasinm.  On  long 
ycles,  built  to  carry  ten,  with  one  seeing  man 
er.  the  students  think  nothing  of  a  ru$ 
IOC  miles  on  a  holiday.  Their  gywnastio 
fcs  we  saw  for  ourselves  last  week  at  th» 
i!xiiib:tion. 

But  no  description  will  give  a  true  idea  of  the1 
etivi*-y  and  complexity  of  this  remarkable  in- 
titutkm.  Of  its  results  it  is  enough  to  say 
lint  89  per  cent,  of  Dr  Campbell's  certificated 
>upils  were  last  year  earning  their  living.    Many 

f  them  were  supporting  aged  parents.  Their 
•srninirs  for  the  year  amounted  to  more  thaa 
327,000.  Everyone  who  cares  to  see  the  in- 
us  application  of  an  elaborate  system  to 
tica!    end   ought  to   visit   the   college    at 

'orwood.  One  of  the  visitor's  surprises  will 
>c  to  find  that  Dr  Campbell  himself  has  been, 
,otally  blind  since  he  was  three  years  old — a 
..ilendid  example  of  what  he  teaches.  This  i» 
i  very  great  v.crk,  and  this  man  who  has  se# 
t  going  is  a  very  great  man. — I  am,  &c.. 

John  Stirling- Maxwell. 

LIBRARIES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Sir.- -Under  even  the  most  favourable  cocdi- 
the  lot  of  the  blind  is  so  sad  as  to  enlist  ' 
our  warmest  sympathy.  "  All  dark  amid  the 
blaze  of  noon."  The  wondors  of  nature  and 
of  art  are  a  sealed  book  to  them.  No  cheer- 
ing ray  glads  their  eyes.  At  the  present  time 
a  veritable  torrent  of  wealth  is  hiring  poured 
out  for  the  endowment  of  universities,  the 
building  of  churches  and  organs,  and  the  found- 
ing of  libraries  for  the  general  public.  Can- 
not some  of  this  vast  golden  stream  be  diverted 
and  utilised  in  forming  a  library  for  the  blind? 
Tr  such  a  course  is  not  feasible,  perhaps  a  por- 
tion of  the  surplus  funds  of  the  Exhibition 
might  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose.  The  blind 
have  done  yeoman  service  at  the  Exhibition — ■ 
witness  last,  week'3  performances — and  thus 
proved  conclusively  that  not  only  can  they  do 
well  in  what  they  undertake,  but  in  many  in- 
stances excel.  Why  should  they  any  longer 
bo  shut  out  from  the  "  world  of  books  "  and  its 
urcs?  Will  none  of  the  Lord's  stewards 
help  forward  this  good  work? — I  am,  &r., 

V.  G. 


DAILY   GHRONICLE, 
AUGUST   9,   1901. 

Excursion  for  the  Blind.— The  South 

London  Association  for  Ass^ng  the  Bhnd  took 
over  300  blind  persons  from  I^1^^^"^^?' 
Vauxhall.  Kennington,  Brixton,  and  Stockwell  to 
^Southend  yesterday  for  their  annual  excuraoiu 

ISLINGTON  DAILY_GAZSrrE, 

AUGUST   9'   1901 .  _ 

That  one  little  parenthesis  re  the  above,  and 
that  in  praise  of  the  School  Board  for  London  ! 
in  seeing  that  every  blind  cliiid — and  there  are,  | 
unfortunately    mttny-is    properly    taught,    not 
only  in  the  elementary  stages,  but  in  methods 
v  hich  must  lead  to  pecuniary  results.    And  when 
the   children  have  done  with  the   School  Board 
there   tore    scholarships  which   may    be  won.  en- 
titling the  child  to  certain  terms  in  the  Norwood  | 
College,    and    thenceforward    to    success.      One 

in  particular  i  know — twenty  years  ago  a  j 
little  girl  was  amongst  the  blind  children  re- 
ceiving instruction  under  Miss  Butler  at  An- 
glers'-gardens  Board  School  ;  now  that  little  i 
girl  is  an  assistant  mistress  in  a  Board.  School, 
teaching  other  blind  children  all  she  has  learned 
in  and  out  of  college.  And  she  has  all  her  certi- 
ficates— parchments,  kindergarten,  first  aid,  nur- 
sing &c,  same  as  the  most  gifted  of  the  sighted 


Date 
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o 
ones. 


TEE   EASTERN 

MORNING   NEWS, 
(   AUGUST    9V   1901: 

HELPING  THE  BLIND  AT  LEVEN. 
*V  meeting  was  held  in  the  Temperance 
Hall  at  Leven  on  Wednesday  evening  in 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind.  Mr  W.  Foster,  chair- 
man of  the  Parish  Council,  presided,  and  was 
supported   by  Mr   Derbyshire  and  others. 

Mr  Ben  Purse,  president  of  the  League,  and 
Mr  Peter  Miller,  of  Hull,  delivered  powerful 
addresses,  which  evoked  expressions  of  deep 
svmpathy  from  the  audience,  and  the  Chair- 
man, in  his  remarks,  warmly  commended  the 
objects  of  the  League. 

Mr  Derbyshire's  resolution  in  favour  of 
State  aid  in  the  way  of  training,  workshops, 
an  d  pensions,  was  seconded  by  Mr  Forge,  and 
unanimously  carried. 
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August 
BLIND  VIOLINIST  TO  RETURN. 


William    W.    Bailey,    Who    Has    Been 

Studying   in   Europe,   Will 

Play   Here. 


Robert  E.  Johnston  has  entered  into  a 
three  year  agreement  for  the  exploiting 
of  William  Worth  Bailey,  the  blind  vio- 
linist.'wTToTeTen-tiy  created  something  of 
a  sensation  in  Europe. 

Bailey  is  an  American,  but  is  known 
little  here  save  by  repute,  having  been 
in  Europe  for  some  years  to  study  his 
Instrument.  He  will  arrive  in  New  York 
early  in  the  Autumn  and,  after  playing 
a  few  concerts  here,  will  go  on  an  ex- 
tended tour.  ,  _ 

To  assist  in  Mr.  Bailey's  concerts  Mr. 
Johnston  has  engaged  Edwin  M.  Scho- 
nert.  pianist,  and  Elizabeth  Northrop, 
prima  donna  soprano. 


BLIND    MERCHANTJS    HANOY. 

Carl  Wells  Never  Saw  the  Light,  Yet  is  a 
Successful  Grocer. 

There  is  a  small  store  on  the  corner 
of  South  avenue  and  Clover  street, 
where  are  sold  ice  cream,  canned 
goods,  "package  groceries."  and  the 
various  other  things  which  go  to  make 
up  the  ordinary  stock  of  such  an  es- 
tablishment. There  are  hundreds  of 
other  stores  in  Syracuse  exactly  like 
this  one,  but  it  is  unique  because  of 
the  personality  of  the  storekeeper,  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one,  who  Is  to- 
tally blind. 

If  you  were  to  see  Carl  Wells  mov- 
ing briskly  about,  waiting  on  custom- 
ers and   never  making  a  mistake  in 
finding  the  right  article  or  in  making 
change,"  you  would-  find  it  difficult  to 
realize  that  the  world  has  been  dark 
to  him  from  the  hour  of  his  birth.  Al-  : 
though  his  father  and  mother  are  both  I 
endowed  with  eyesight,  a  strange  fatal- 
ity seems  to  hang  over  their  children, 
for  Mr.  Wells  has  a  brother  and  a  sis- 
ter also  afflicted  with  congenital  blind- 
ness    In  the  case  of  all  three,  the  op- 
tic nerve  is  paralyzed,  and  no  light  af- 
fects the  retina,  so  that  the  blindness 
!.s  quite  Irremediable. 

"There  is  a  long  Latin  name  for  it. 
Dr.  Brown  told  me.  but  I  don't  remem- 
ber it,"  said  Mr.  Wells  to  a  Herald  re- 
porter.    "But  then,  of  course,  I  don't 
miss  my  eyes  as  any  one  would  who 
had  had  them  and  lost  them.     When 
I  was  a  child  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  must  learn  to  do  things  for  myself. 
for  if  you  wait  for  some  one  else  to 
help    you.  you  generally  have  to  wait 
a  long  while,  and  I  am  fortunate  in 
having  a  strong  sense  of  location.     I 
always  put  my  own    goods    in    then- 
places  on  the  shelves  and  then  I  don't 
have  the    least    difficulty    in    finding 
them.     Once  I  know  how  the  outside 
of  any  special  package  feels,  I  know 
it  for  keeps.     Of  course,  if  some  one 
were  to  disarrange  my  work  and  put 
things  out  of  place,  I  should  be  com- 
pletely losr."-Syracusa  HoruhL. 

: :":'"  -■ 


;Y  FLASH. 


Mrs.UClark's  Severs 
Injury. 

OUTCOME  UNCERTAIN. 


'ii,  in  is;  5,  J.  P 
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Whether   Sight  Will  Return 
Cannot  Be  Told. 


•  >c  I 





Was  in  Hotel  Near   Willow   Dale 
When  Accident  Happened. 


EVENTXCz  ws 


SATURDAY,    AUGUST    10, 


BLINDMEN'S    HOLIDAY. 


Date 


15   LINES   BLINDED   BY   FLASH. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Clark,  living  on  the  Mas- 
sachusetts corporation  is  totally  blind 
as  a  result  of  a  flash  of  lightning  near 
Lakeview  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  loss  of  sight  will 
be  permanent.  Everything  that  the 
skill  of  specialists  can  suggest  has 
been  used,  but  thus  far  with  absolutely 
no  success.  The  woman  cannot  even 
distinguish  day  from   night. 

Mrs.  Clark  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  A.  E. 
Clark,  a  dentist  in  the  Runels  building. 
Thursday  afternoon,  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  she  went  to  Lakeview  tor 
an  outing.  The  weather  was  faultless 
in  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  but 
after  Mr.  and  Mrs'.  Clark  had  remained 
about  Lakeview  a  couple  of  hours,  the 
sky  began  to  fill  with  clouds.  Antici- 
pating a  storm,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
sought  shelter  in  Joseph  Mercier's  ho- 
tel, which  is  situated  at  the  entrance  to 
Willow  Dale.  They  had  not  been  there 
long,  when  a  dazzling  flash  of  light- 
ning shot  out  of  the  clouds,  followed 
closely  by  a  thunder  clap  that  shook 
the  building. 

Mrs.  Clark  screamed  as  she  placed 
her  hands  to  her  eyes.  "I  can't  see," 
she  exclaimed  in  reply  to  her  husband's 
anxious  inquiries.  "The  light  flashed 
across  my  eyes  and  took  my  sight  with 
it."  Dr.  Clark  endeavored  to  pacify  the 
unfortunate  woman,  and  kept  her  at 
the  hotel  for  some  time,  thinking  that 
the  loss  of  sight  was  only  temporary. 
No  improvement  was  apparent,  how- 
ever, and,  half  crazed  himself  by  the 
affliction,  the  doctor  led  his  wife  to  the 
cars. 

Upon  reaching  Lowell.  Mrs.  Clark 
was  taken  to  the  office  of  Dr.  C.  E. 
French,  an  eye  specialist,  for  treat- 
ment. Dr.  French  examined  the  eyes 
and  applied  all  manner  of  tests  to  as- 
certain their  exact  condition.  The  pu- 
pils of  the  eyes  had  a  vacant  expres- 
sion, noticeable,  however,  only  to  a 
close  observer.  This  was  the  only  sur- 
face difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
eyes.  Mrs.  Clark  suffered  no  pain,  ex- 
cept that  of  a  mental  character,  which 
would  naturally  accompany  an  injury 
of  such  a  nature.  Mrs.  Clark  was  re- 
moved to  her  home,  where  she  has 
since  received  every  attention  neces- 
sary in  her  case. 

In  an  interview  with  a  Citizen  repor- 
ter laL't  night,  Dr.  French  said  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  make  a  prognosis  at 
the  present  time,  inasmuch  as  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  for  a  certainty  the 
outcome  of  the  patient's  injury.  "Simi- 
lar cases  have  been  treated  with  suc- 
cess," said  the  doctor,  "but  in  this  case 
I  have  not  made  an  examination  suf- 
ficiently thorougn  to  justify  an  opinion. 
At  the  present  time,  Mrs.  Ciark 
is  totally  blind.  I  have  known 
of  cases  where  nothing  more  than 
the  flash  of  the  trolley  wires 
caused  permanent  loss  of  sight.  In  such 
cases,  the  physical  condition  of  the  sub- 
ject was  usually  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard. In  the  present  case,  I  find  that 
Mrs.  Clark  had  not  been  in  the  best 
of  health  for  some  time.  This  condition 
may  have  made  her  more  susceptible  to 
the   lightning." 

Mrs.  Clark  is  a  woman  about  30  years 
old.  With  her  husband  she  has  lived  in 
Lowell  for  some  time.  They  have  many 
friends  in  Lowell  who  will  sympathize 
wHJli  them  in  their  affliction. 


Throe  hundred  blind  persons  went  to 
Southend  on  Thursday.  They  were  taken  by 
the  London  Association  for  Assisting  the 
Blind,  and  enjoyed  themselves  as  thoroughly 
as  mortah;  ever  did.  After  a  substantial 
lunch  they  were  given  tickets  for  a  brake 
ride.  4 

"We  did  enjoy  the  scenery,"  said  one  of 
them  to  au  Evening  News  representative. 

"  How  could  you  do  that  ?  " 

"Oh,  wo  had  a  guide  and  he  described  it 
to  us.  All  aoout  the  rolling  fields  and  green 
avenues  of  trees. 

"Here  and  there  he  would  tell  us  of  a 
break  in  the  view,  and  then  of  a  curious  old- 
fashioned  house.  You  see,  we  cultivate 
our  imaginations  to  such  a  pitch  that  we 
'saw'  it  'as  plain  as  a  picture. 

"  What  I  enjoyed  most  was  the  sail  I  had. 

"There  is  a  tremendous  difforence  between 
the  sea  and  land  atmospheres.  On  the  sea  it 
is  much  fresher. 

"I  could  'smell'  the  sea  and  feel  the 
motion,  while  the  shipping  and  pier  was 
described  to  me. 

"Yes,  I  am  a  very  good  sailor, 
and  I  can  row  very  well  too — except  for  an 
occasional  'crab.'" 

It  was  half  pathetic,  half  humorous  to 
hear  the  blind  man  talk  of  going  out  of  sight 
of  land.  Be  is  quite  sunburnt,  and  as  Tin-; 
Evening  Nnws  representative  saidfgood-bye 
cheerfully  resumed  his  trade  of  basket- 
making. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  CHRONICLE. 


■  Kob('rt  *-/"hii^ii,  the  N^wYoTkiSpTel^nr 
has  secured  under  a  three-years  contract  [he 
Phenomenal  blind  violinist,  Wiljiam  Worth  Ba 
toy.  Eariy  next  fall  yoGngWfey  will  am, 
New  \  ork,  and  soon  alter  will  begin  an  extended 
tour  visiting  the  principal  cities  ,„  the  ' 
South  and  West.  His  tour  will  be  personally 
conducted  by  manager  Johnston,  who  ha  enjoyed 
an  exceptional  experience  In  handling  violin, 

o    Ysave    Zl°  "ST^  managed  the  SS 
of  Ysaye,  Musin,   Sauret,  Marteau,    Rivardem 

Huberman  and  others      On  his  first  American' 
concert  tour  Bailey  will  be  associated  wUhTdwta 
M    shonert,  the  brilliant  and  scholarly  pi      s 
J^'zabethNorthrop.thedistinguishedpS 


[August  10,  1901. 
PARENTS'  CHOICE  OF  SCHOOL. 

Mr  W  G.  HOWELL,  Clerk  to  the  Ystradyfodwg  (Rhondda) 
School  Board,  made  an  application  at  Porth  Police-court  on 
Thursday,  the  25th  ult„  regarding  the  education  of  a  deal  and 
dumb  boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  from  Pentre,  and  explained  .that 
S  was^he  first  case  taken  under  the  Elementary  Education 
(Blind  and  Deaf)  Children  Act.  The  Board  had  provided  a  school 
at  Porth  for  the  education  of  such  children,  but  in  tins  case  the 
parent— Jeremiah  Griffiths,  labourer,  Pentre— who  is  also  a  deal 
and  dumb,  claimed  the  right  to  send  the  boy  to  an  institution 
at  Swansea  at  the  cost  of  the  ratepayers,  and  it  was  for  the 
Bench  to  say  whether  such  claim  was  reasonable. 

The  STIPENDIARY  (Mr.  Ignatius  Williams)  did  not  think  it 

VMr  COLENSO  JONES,  solicitor,  who  defended,  pointed  out 
that  the  Act  provided  that  the  Board  should,  where  necessary  or 
expedient,  provide  for  the  boarding  out  of  blind  and  dumb 
children.  He  also  pointed  out  the  hardship  of  sending  the  boy 
by  train  from  Pentre  to  Porth  daily. 

Mr.  HOWELL  replied  that  the  Board  had  the  power  to  pro- 
vide a  messenger  to  take  care  of  the  boy.  •  J 

The  BENCH  (Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Thos.  Jones)  decided  that, 
the  parent's  claim  was  not  a  reasonable  one,  and  imposed  a  fine 
of  Is. 


From 





-rk'ev  ±i  N.  Couden  L>D,  the  biina 
**tt)ain  of  the  house  of  represents? 
Ives,  and  Mrs  Couden,  are  guests  of 
Hisses  Sarah  and  Florence  Linnell  at 
Md  Harbor.  Dr  Couden  will  preach  in 
he  Universalist  church  tomorrow.   __ 


Offtom  fZrmsix'wt 


MONDAY,    AUGUST    12,    1901 


Defective  Byes  of  School  PnplU 

t   is   an    established    fact   that   very    few 

ren    are     bora    with    perfect     eyesight. 

jognlslng  tho  fact  that  every  defeat  of 

ion  i.-  progressive,  If  nol   oorreoted,   and 

lit  the  ratio  otf  progression  Is  generally 
cording-  to  the  amount  of  near  work  in- 
lged  in,  it  will  be  sowi  at  once  the  grave 
CUmsUuroes  the*  confront  those  who  are 

Bible  for  educational   conditions. 

'hildhood,    then,    is    the    time    when    the 

rt  care  should  be  exercised.    The  eyes 

id   the  brain  are  developed   together,   and 

e  same  prudence  that  is  exercised  in.  the 

rut  of  subjects  for  study,  and  in.  the 

stematlsirng  of  school  governmen't,  should 

accorded  everything-  that  pertains  to  the 

en  la  Hon  of  eye  strain.    It  is  the  duty  and 

thin    the    scope    of    teachers    to    prevent 

ich  eye  defect. 

n  an  extract  from  the  sixty-first  annual 
port  of  the  Ohio  State  institutions  for  the 
ind.  In  which  there  aT4k  801  pupils,  the 
ad  oculist  reports  that  thirty-five  per  cent 
the  oases  of  blindness  are  the  result  of 
even/tafole  disease.  He  further  says:  "It 
clearly  within  the  power  of  science  to 
eatly  reduce  the  number  of  blind." 
The  one  defect  above  all  others  which 
s  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  near- 
Rhtedness.  This  defect  is  so  widespread 
id  important  a  disease  that  it  has  re- 
ived an  amount  of  investigation  which  for 
tend  and  for  thoroughness  along  all  lints 
!  research  few  diseases  can  equal.  The 
ein  thing  that  these  investigations  have 
wed  is  that  near-sight  is  an  attribute  of 
llture,  and  that  ithe  public  schools  are  the 
a.in  hotbeds  for  the  propagation  of  this 
feet.  Thus  acquired.  It  gradually  devel- 
es  in  youth,  frequently  eventuating  in 
destructive  changes  in  the  interior 
the  eye  which  render  those  so  affected 
tally  unfit  to  pursue  any  commercial  call- 

Now,  the  question   arises,    "How   is   such 
rfeot  acquired  in  our  schools?     What  are 
le  preventatives?"    The  main  cause  is  un- 
ubtedly  the  stooping  hoblt  in  reading  or 
rlting.    The  excessive  convergence  required 
reading,  etc.,  at  the  close  distance  which 
uch    stooping    necessitates    renders    pupils 
•adually  myopic  by  the  elongation  of  the 
yebail,  due  to  the  excessive  tension,  there 
y  the  muscles  of  convergence.     All  that  is 
^cessary  in  this  case  is   a  method  of  in- 
duction  that  will   force  the  pupil   to  keep 
he   head  and  body  straight  while  reading 
r  writing,  and  well-constructed   seats  and 
lesks,  which  should  be  adapted  to  the  vary- 
ing size  of  the  scholars,  so  that  they  may 
ot  be   forced  to   adopt  a  bad  attitude   of 
he  tuody.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
t   perfect    provision  as   to   the    lighting 
ill  not  suffice  1f  there  be  uncorrected  op  11- 
al  defeats  causing  eye  strain,  and  it  is  of 
i  utmost  importance  that  parents  should 
notified  when  visual  defects  are  suspect- 
,  and  certainly  w^hen  signs  are  manifest, 
!   inability  to  use"  the  eyes  with  comfort 
to  see  the  blackboard,  the  habit  ot  bring- 
g  books,  etc.,  close  to  the  eyes  in  reading, 
ndue  winking  or  blinking,    aching  of   the 
yes  or  headache. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  Injurious  eye  strain 
light  be  avoided  by  the  blackboards  being 
'washed    weekly   at   least,    and    letters    and 
(figures    large  and   plainly   written   thereon. 
Working  blackboards  should   never  be   put 
[between  windows. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  the 
School  Board  would  do  well  to  take  into 
consideration.  A  circular  embodying  such 
suggestions  if  sent  to  teachers  would  do 
much  toward  preventing  the  ever-Increasing 
number  of  pupils  who  are  graduating  with 
eye  defect  [William  G.  Kinsman,  In  the 
Washington  Star. 


TIMES,    MONDAY, 
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School     fob     Catholic      Blind.  —  Cardinal 

Vaughan  yesterday  afternoon  opeuod,  in  Yewtree-lane, 
West  Derby,  Liverpool,  a  new  school  for  the  Catholio 
blind,  an  auxiliary  to  the  older  institution  in  Brunswick- 
road,  Liverpool,  the  only  asylum  for  the  Catholic  bliud  in 
i  England,  and  conducted  by  sisters  of  charity.  The  now 
school,  which  is  built  on  a  site  of  25  acres,  provides  for 
G,">  children  of  school  age,  but  may  be  extended.  There 
was  a  largo  gathering  to  meet  Cardinal  Vaughan.  Bishop 
Vvluteside  said  the  new  building  had  become  an  absolute 
nocessity.  The  Government  had  insisted  that  the  com- 
mittee should  provide  more  accommodation  for  the  blind, 
who  were  sont  to  them  from  every  part  of  England.  Car- 
dinal Vaughan  said  the  asylum  was  a  grand  institution. 
The  Roman  Catholio  bishops,  clergy,  and  people  all  over 
the  country  were,  as  far  as  he  could  gaugo,  extremely 
graloful  to  the  diocese  of  Liverpool  and  the  sisters  of 
charity  who  began  the  work.  If  they  were  to  establish  a 
rival  institution  elsewhere  it  could  not  be  any  better 
than  that  was.  Three-fourths  of  the  inmates  came  from 
other  parts  of  England,  and  while  the  Liverpool  diocese 
had  borne  the  trouble  and  expense  the  strangers  had  the 
advantage,  which  was  not  fair.  The  Catholics  of  all 
England  would  contribute  generously  towards  the  expense 
of  the  institution.  Canon  Kennedy,  president  of  the  com- 
mittee, said  that  the  building  and  land  had  cost  £15,000. 
They  had  to  borrow  £7,500,  and  the  committee  estimated 
that  thoy  needed  £2,000  more  to  pay  the  contractors. 

THE    STANDARD,   MONDAY. 


A1TGI  \s  T 


ID 


Cardinal  Vaughan  yesterday  afternoon  opened 
the  Bliud  Asylum  situated  at  West  Derby,  near  Liver- 
pool, and  erected  at  the  cost  of  £15,000.  It  is  to  be 
managed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  is  intended 
for  the  reception  of  inmates  from  all  parts  of 
England.  Cardinal  Vaughan,  speaking  of  the  national 
character  of  the  Institution,  claimed  that  it  should 
receive  national  support.  He  eulogised  Lancashire 
men,  who  if  they  liked  anyone  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
so,  and  if  they  did  not,  they  were  equally  emphatic  in 
I  their  expression  of  opinion.  He  was  ever  thankful 
that  in  a  bracing  Northern  home  he  had  spent  the 
early  years  of  his  priesthood. 
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Blind    Student   Gets  His  Oegrre. 
Principal  Wilkinson  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Tipflf,    rmmh   a,nri    Blind  at  Berkeley,  has  re- 

crived  word  from  Germany  that  Newell  Perry 
has  been  awarded  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phil- 
osophy at  the  University  of  Munich. 

Dr.  Perry  is  totally  blind.  It  is  said  his  rec- 
ord is  unexcelled.  He  attended  the  institute 
at  Berkeley,  was  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  in  1896,  and  then  appointed 
to  .a  fellowship.  He  pursued  advanced  studies 
under  Professors  Haskell  and  Stringham,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1899  went  to.  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

From  Chicago  Dr.  Peary  went  to  Zurich  and 
after  studying  for  some  time  under  Professor 
Burkhart  at  the  Swiss  University,  he  changed 
to  Munich  and  finished  his  work  with  Pro- 
fessor  Lindermann. 

Dr.  Perry  is  twenty-seven:  years  of  age 


J 


DEAF-BLIND   GIRL   AT  FAIR.  |S,ia  $>£*?,  "^r,*1"" 


Her  Interested  Observations  Set 

Forth  in  Good  Typewriting 

by  Her  Own  Hand. 


(New  York  Evening  Post.) 
A  little  girl,  one  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  children  who  are  pupils  at  the 
New  York  institution  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  (the  Rev. 
Dr.  Gallaudet's  charge),  has  just  visit- 
ed the  Pan-American  exposition  at 
Buffalo.  She  went  as  the  guest  of  a 
gentleman  interested  in  the  child  and, 
generally,  in  the  teaching  of  the  deaf- 
blind.  Her  experiences  there  are  set 
forth  in  the  following  letter,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Evening  Post  typewrit- 
ten by  her  own  hand,  on  a  double- 
case  machine  she  had  had  less  than 
one  month.  With  some  omissions  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  it  is  printed  ex- 
actly as  it  was  written;  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  few  business  men 
will  read  it  without  noting  how  fa- 
vorably the  work  of  this  deaf  and  blind 
girl  compares  with  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary stenographer  in  business  offices: 
We  started  for  Buffalo  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  2nd.  It  was  a  very  hot 
day  but  we  did  not  have  to  walk  far. 
We  rode  in  an  electric  car  to  the  Grand 
Central  station  from  which  the  Empire 
State  Express  starts.  We  were  very 
hot  and  duty.  The  dust  came  into  the 
car  through  the  open  doors  and  win- 
dows. After  we  had  passed  Albany  a 
fine  dinner  was  served.  We  reached 
Buffalo  at  about  five  o'clock,  and  a  car- 


.  donkey,  an  elephant  and  a  camel,  we 
i  ciimbed  up  the  steps  to  reach  the  head 
of  the  elephant,  Big  Ekit,  to  examine 
her  head,  ears,  trunk  and  *body.  I  did 
not  know  before  that  -an  elephant  was 
so  large  and  had  such  rough  skin.  - 

Saturday  we  rested  and  visited  with 
the   teachers   and    before     five     o'clock 

Catherine    and    I   went   with    Miss   

and    Miss to    Rev.      Mr.      Berry's 

church  and  he  took  us  through  the 
church  and  showed  us  the  memorial 
windows,  the  organ,  the  altar,  the 
cross,  and  all  the  fine  robes  that  he  has 
to  wear  at  church.  I  had  never  been 
allowed  to  visit  a  church  in  that  way 
and  now  T  have  a  clearer  idea  of  how 
an  Episcopal  church  looks.  He  was  so 
very  kind  to  let  us  handle  such  worthy 
things.  After  we  left  the  church  he 
showed  us  some  books  in  his  private 
library  and  some  ornamental  dogs,  and 
other  things. 

Sunday   morning  Mr.    ordered   a 

carriage  and  we  rode  around  the  city. 
The  driver  was  an  English  man  and 
wore  a  dark  green  suit  with  brass  but- 
tons and  a  high  hat  and  when  he  saw 
English  people  he  took  off  his  hat  and 
when  we  passed  an  English  village  he 
said  'Harmony."  The  ride  was  fine 
and  when  we  returned  we  got  ready 
for  church.  I  attended  service  at  Mr. 
Berry's  church  and  Miss  interpret- 
ed for  me.  It  was  a  very  good  ser- 
mon. Mr.  Berry  read  several  beauti- 
ful passages  from  the  prayer  book  and 
some  of  them  are  very  sweet.  One  of 
the  hymns  which  the  choir  sang  was 
"The  Lord's  Supper,"  and  that  is  my 
favorite  hymn.  After  the  regular  ser- 
vice there  was  communion,  but  as  I 
am  not  a  member  of  any  church  I  did 
not  partake  it. 

Monday  was  one  of  our  happiest  days 
at  Buffalo.  Early  in  the  morning  we 
hurried  off  to  the  exposition  and  were 
there  all  day.  First  we  visited  the  In- 
dian congress  and  haughty  Chief  Long 
Tail  who  was  gaudily  dredded  (dressed) 
up    let   us    examine   him   and    his    cos- 


tume and  we  learned  much  of  the  dif 
riage  met  us  and  took  us  to  St.  Mary's    ferent     Indian     costumes  by    handling 


School  for  the  Deaf.  The  school  is 
just  out  of  the  city  limits  and  is  very 
cool.  There  are  many  fruit  trees  and 
fine  shade  trees  all  round  it,  and  a 
lawn  of  beautiful  green  grass.  Mr. 
met  us  and  gave  us  a  royal  wel- 
come, and  after  dinner  we  met  several 
of  the  teachers  of  the  deaf -blind.      Mr. 

introduced    me    to    a    great     many 

people  and  I  had  a  most  delightful  time 
talking  with  them. 

Wednesday  morning  Mr. -sent  all 

the  teachers  with  their  deaf-blind  pu- 
pils to  Niagara  Falls.  .  .  .  The 
rapids  in  the  river  made  me  think  how 
wonderful  and  powerful  is  He  who 
made  this  beautiful  world. 

Thursday  morning  I  had  a  very 
pleasant  time  talking  with  the  people 
that   I   had   never  met  before,    and   in 

the  afternoon  Mr. sent  the  teachers 

of  the  deaf-blind  with  their  pupils  to 
the  Pan-American  exposition,  and  we 
saw  the  Moors,  Arabs,  Egyptians  and 
a  Greek  girl.  They  were  dressed  in 
their  native  costumes  and  kindly  let 
us  see  them  with  our  fingers.  The 
Greek  girl  can  speak  seven  different 
languages. 

A  gentleman  named  Professor  Sasso 
who  was  in  the  Egyptian   department 


those    of    two   other    chiefs.    We    went 
into    a    large    building    where    we    saw 
pipes  of  peace,  head-dresses,  war  clubs, 
tomahawks,   Indian     dolX,     moccasins, 
all  kinds  of  bead  work  and  many  other 
things  made  by  the  Indians.    We  also 
saw  a  sweet  little  Indian  baby  and  its 
father  was  near  it.    Later  we     visited 
the  Animal  Arena  and  Mr.  Rollins,  who 
had    charge   of   the     a,nimals,     let     us 
handle    the    came   ones,   we   saw    a  big 
lion,  a  baby  tiger,  a  baby  lion,  a  pony 
that   could    answer    questions,     a      sea 
lion,    an    alligator,    some    monkeys, 
leopard's  skin,   a  bear's  skin,  a  tiger 
head  and  some  American  snakes  he  al 
so  let  us  ride  on  the  elephant  and  cam 
el   and   we   saw   some  baby   elephants, 
baby  ostriches  and  a  male  ostrich  andj 
now  I  know  more  about  these  animals 
and  how  they  look  than  I  had  ever  ex- 
pected to  learn. 

..,« .-..~--l::5 
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Blind  Literary  Woman. 
Mrs.  Mary  J.  Salter,  of  Boston,    is  in 


was  very   courteous  to  us,   he   showed 

us  all  the  things  in  his  department  and  the  city  at  present  selling  three  books 
he  gave  me  a  green  heart  gh  h  wrjtten  under  peculiarly  dis- 
for       my         chain,       a         silver       pin  r.  „"„„„„ 

with  a  crab  on  it  and  a  card  couraging  conditions.  When  22  years 
bearing  his  name.  Anpther  man  named  of  age  she  |jecame    blind  as    the  result 

maSTX  SenisT  w\i^  gfass^anTa  of  a  sunstroke.  In  preparing  her  man- 
hat  pin  with  a  blue  stone  in  it.  They  uscript  she  uses  a  stiletto  with  which 
haedeseVenyallg?he  EgypUaf  exS.  the  »*>  punches  holes  in  tt>e  -paper,  thus 
teachers  decided  to  have  dinner  at  the  making  raised  letters,  which  can  De 
exposition  and  stay  to  see  the  electric  read  bv  touch.  Two  of  her  books  are 
lights    in  Jhe    evening.    They    told   me  ,'       d  hkd  collection   of 

tvint   nil   the  buildings  were  oeautituiiy  ..mi- 

lighted i  up  It  must  have  been  a  glo-  sl.cri  stores.  They  ore  entitled  "The 
rious  sight  and- 1  think  that  the  lnven-i.^08t  Receipt,"  "All  That  Glitters  Is 
tions  of  the  19th  century  are  wonder-  ^  ^d„ 

^Friday  we  visited  another  building  In1 , 
the  fair  and  saw  various  articles  made  | 
by   Indians   and   other   people   and   we 
wore  allowed   to  handle  them.     I  got  a 
bracelet  made  of  Niagara  stone,  a  pin 


from 
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A  party  of  students  from  the  Perkins 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Boston  gave 
a  fine  musical  entertainment  -,iV  th«s 
Thorwald  on  Monday  evWrmJf,  and  on 
Ihursday  evening  a  hop  was  the  attrac- 
tion   at   the   same    hotel. 


evidence,  H.  J.  Telegr 


am 


Date 


From  the  fifth  to  th<Tse*Fenth  year  is 
the  critical  period  in  the  education  of 
the  visual  center  in  the  brain.  Persons 
who    have    lost    their    sight  this 

period  soon  lose  their  power  of  seeing 
in  dreams;  while  in  those  who  become 
blind  after  the  seventh  year  the  power 
of  vision  is  so  firmly  established  in  the 
brain  that  it  is  retained  in  dreams  for 
many  years,  or  even  throughout  life.- 
Prof.  Jostron's  Psych 
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NEW  TERM  AT  BLIND   HOME. 

The   Deaf,   Dumb  4*wd  .Blind  Institute 
at    Berkeley    will    open     on    September 
4th.     Sum.    Wilkinson     will   have     th 
school  in  excellent  condition.  , 


- 


Stastou  Mvmtsixmt 
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MONDAY.    AUGUST    19,    1901 

A  Blind  Preacher 

At  the   Boylston   Congregational    Church 
in    Jamaica   Plain    yesterday    morning    the 
entire  morning  service  was  conducted  by  a 
blind  preacher  of  Westfield,  Vt.,  Rev.  Mar- 
cellus  TVinslow  Farman.    His  sermon'treat- 
ed  of  the  greatness  of  God  as  revealed  in 
the   Bible,    and   of   the    atonement  through 
Christ's  sacrifice.     Mr.  Farman  is  a  young 
man   who,    in   spite   of   his   infirmities    has 
utilized   the   quiet   of   his   native   town    for 
serious,  thoughtful  study,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  his  naturally  good  mind.    His  won- 
derful   memory    stands    him    in    such    good 
stead  that  he  carries  along  the  church  ser- 
vices, even  in  a  strange  pulpit,  with  no  out- 
side   assistance,    even   to    giving     out     the 
weekly  notices.     He  has  lectured   for  sev- 
eral seasons,  and  has  been  commended  by 
such     men     as      ex-Governors      Farnham 
Grout    and    Hendee,    former    Congressman 
Poland    and    other    prominent    Vermonters 
He  supplied  the  pulpit  at  Boylston  yester- 
day for  Rev.  Ellis  Mendell,  who  is  spending 
the  month  at  Bass  Rocks. 


Date 4M..2.0-. 


fm- 


BLIND    PEDjl-EK    BUYS    HOME?*** 

John  J&ica  of  Cincinnati  Saved  Pen- 
nies  for  Years  to  Got  It. 

CINCINNATI,  Aug  20-One  of  tfee 
happiest  men  in  the  city  is  John  Jaich, 
a  blind  broom  pedler,  who  for  years  has 
offered  his  wares  with  the  assistance  of 
a  small  dog  or  a  boy.  Old  John  has 
saved  his  pennies  for  a  home.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  sheriff's  office  with  law- 
yer Michael  Muller  and  bid  in  the  prem- 
ises at  729  Carlisle  ay,  a  three-story 
brick  house,  for  $2850,  tcS ••shelter  his  de... 
dining  years.  ^s. 

Taat^sum  represents  yearsW  hard 
toil  in  tnraar-ltnBflg  off  t'n'e  "parl^f '"tins 
industrious  man. 


Dear 

x>g     to 

genial 


^HEJ^^^F/KBFIELD    DAILY    CHKONICLE, 


AUGUST    21,    1901. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

TO  THIKDITOR  OF    THK  HUDDKRSKIKLD  1>AII.Y  CHBOXIC&B. 

Dear  Sir,     Public  attention  has  during  the  past 
few  «i\'ks  horn  callod  t<a  the  existence  and  ob- 
of  the  above-naanod  institution,  and:  as  we 
have  received  tokens  of  practical  sympathy  with 
tin-  class-  for  whom  it  has  been  established,  >\> 
think     that,    many  of   youi  readers  will  bo  in- 
terested by  some  information     respecting    thx» 
blind  in  another  part  of  the  world.  1  hav.o  there 
fore  much  pleasttro  in  enclosing  a  copv  of  a  leti 
whk-iL  we  have  recently  received  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  for  the  General  Advance- 
ment of  thoBHnd,  Melbourne,  Australia,  which. 
we  .sliall  bo  pleased  if  you  will   insert.     Thank- 
ing >on  in  anticipation.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours 
re*>p<vtfull\ . 

J.  J.  BEECH.  Secretary. 

iciation  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Blind.  Melbourne, 

Australia.  June   2'iih,    1901. 
Mr.     Beech,     With    much    pleasure  I 

acknowledge     the      receipt     of     you'- 
letter,       and       it      will        afford     mo 
nuch     interest      to      exchange     occasional     let- 
ters.      First,     when     you      write     please     tell 
rue  whether  your  Managing  Committee  is  blind. 
Ours  is.     Our  members  beg  to  wish  you   everj 
luccess  in  your  undertaking,  and  of  course  hopo 
that  your  small  beginning  may  have  largo  end- 
ings.    And    now   I   will   endeavour   t  :•    give    you. 
some  idea  of   the    condition   of   the   blind   here, 
that,  h  in  Victoria.     I  know  little  of  the  other 
States.     Wo  have,  roughly  speaking  about  1.200 
persons,  of  whom  probably  10  per  cent  are  self- 
supporting.     Wo     have     but     one     institution, 
whioh  if.  also  a   workshop,  where  about  W)   lind. 
empLoyment.     The    usefulness   of    this    place    is 
very   limited,    a.nd  in   the  past   those  .who   left 
have  not  been  very   successful;    many,  in  fact, 
have  become  street  musicians,  which  is.  another 
term     for     mendicants.       It  .was   owing    to    the' 
lack  of  care  of   old  pupils  that   our   society    was 
founded.     We   endeavour  to  help  all    who    aeed 
help.     Wo  find  that  for  a  pushing  young  fellow 
a  tea  agency  is  better  than  a  trade.     The  trades) 
to-day  here  are  the  orthodox  cues,  basket,  .brush, 
and  mat  making,  while  chair-caning  is   followed; 
by   some  who  are  basket   makers  and   knitters. 
The   blind    women    are    our   greatest   daffii-ull y. 
but.  several  are  doing  fairly  well   as  servants  in. 
the  homes  of  tolerant  people.     Wo  have  a  few 
piano  tuners,  and  a  few  music  teachers,  to  thy 
latter  of  which  I   belong,  w  no  can    inako  a  fair 
livelihood  in  this  State.     The   Government  sub- 
sidises the  institution,  but  is  not  resp:  usrble  for 
our  education.     Compulsory  education    for  thu 
blind  is  not  yet.   but   we  hope  to  have  it   some 
day.     I  might  tell  you  that  as  far  as  I  know  at 
present  about  the  same  condition  prevails  in  th« 
other  States.       There   are  institution-  at  Bris- 
bane. Hobart.  Sydney,  Penh,  and  Adelaide,  the 
capitals  of  other  States  of  Australia..     And  now 
I  shall  hope  to  heat  mac   of  your    work.     Be- 
ll, ve  me  to  be,  yours  sincerely, 

M.  A.  Aston,  Hon.  See. 


tlbe  Christian. 


August  22,  1901. 

A  Blind  Tea  Party. -Nearly  2,000  blind  people 
a  London  are  on  the  books  of  the  National  Blind 
Relief  Society  who  once  a  year  are  entertained  to  a 
.ea  and  concert.  Owing  to  a  lack  of  funds  there  has 
wen  no  treat  for  the  last  two  years  ;  but  it  is  hoped 
.hat  during  the  coming  autumn  the  would-be  guests 
*ill  not  hope  in  vain  for  this  one  day  of  gladness 
The  secretary  Rev.  J.  Pullein-Thompson,  Vicarage' 
Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  will  be  glad  to  communicate  with 
nends  desirous  of  assisting  in  providing  this  eniov- 
oent  for  the  afflicted,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  £140 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR. 

Aug.  22,  1901.] 


UIGHT     FOH     INDIA'S 


By    REV.    J.    KNOWLES. 


BLilfiD. 


"Her  Majesty  is  gratified  to  find  how  much  is  being 
done  for  the  education  of  the  natiues  who  are  thus 
afflicted  (blind),  and  also  to  know  that  these  suc- 
cessful efforts  were  initiated  chiefly  by  you." 

SO  runs  the  letter  I  received  from  Sir  Arthur 
Bigge,  Private  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty  our 
late  Queen. 
I  was  a  missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
and  had  been  working  among  the  Pariahs  of  India  for 
some  years,  before  the  idea  of  teaching  the  blind 
natives  to  read  in  their  mother  tongues  took  a  prac- 
tical form.     As  I  went  to  the  picturesque  girls'  school 


A  Blind  Boy  Reading 


in  the  bazaar  of  Quilon,  a  prosperous  town  in  the 
native  state  of  Travancore,  there  used  to  be,  and  I 
dare  say  is  still,  a  sturdy  blind  beggar,  lying  on  his 
back  on  the  roadside,  with  his  sightless  orbs  turned 
up  to  the  blazing  sun,  holding  a  wooden  bowl  in  his 
hands,  and  imploring  in  a  loud  voice  charity  from  the 
passers-by.  The  deeply-pitted  marks  of  small-pox 
showed  to  the  observer  the  cause  of  his  blindness. 
Then  one  of  our  missionaries,  unwilling  to  encourage 
idleness  by  the  customary  Saturday  dole  of  charity 
to  beggars,  yet  wishing  to  do  something  for  the 
poor,  had  selected  the  blind  as  special  objects  of  pity, 
and  every  Saturday  morning  the  Mission  compound 
used  to  be  thronged  with  blind  beggars,  who  came  to 
gee  the  little  silver  coin  called  a  chuckram,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  yet  worth  about  sixteen  copper  cash — 
about   eight   times   the       the  Indian  vernaculars, 


widow's  two  mites. 

So  in  the  intervals 
of  ordinary  mission 
work  I  pondered  the 
problem  of  the  native 
blind,  and  how  to  ele- 
vate them.  If  only  they 
could  be  taught  to 
read,  and  thus  have 
their  eye3  opened  to  a 
new  world  of  know- 
ledge! But  any  one 
who  knows  anything  of 


knows  how  exceedingly 
difficult  they  are,  even 
for  those  who  can  see 
and  have  good  teachers. 
One  of  the  older  mis- 
sionaries thought  the 
languages  were  the 
work  of  the  adversary, 
to  prevent  the  spread  of 
tho  Gospel. 


& 

In  Malayalam,  for  instance,  the  common  language 
of  the  country  I  was  living  in,  the  printer's  composing 
case   had   at   least  500   separate   and    distinct   types 
(not   including    capitals),    all    necessary    for    printing 
even  the    simplest    book.       There    are    initial    and 
medial     vowel     forms  j       ordinary     and     final     con- 
sonant     letters;      conjunct      characters      of      two, 
three,    four,    or    even    five    consonants,    which    rival 
shorthand  phraseograins.       Vowels  are  omitted  alto- 
gether, or  placed  after  a  consonant,   over  it,-  under 
it,   before  it,   or  part  before  and  part  after.     Then 
the    consonants    and   vowels,     consonants    and    semi- 
vowels,   conjunct   consonants   and   vowels,    are   often 

mixed  up  almost  past  all  recognition.  The  wonder  is 
how  the  natives  ever  learn  to  read  at  all.  Only  they 
don't,  for  the  last  census  showed  that  only  four 
per  cent,  of  them  are  acquainted  with  letters.  Of 
the  women,  about  one  in  a  thousand  can  read. 
JVialayalam  is  only  one  of  the  some  hundred  and  fifty 
languages  and  vernaculars  of  Hindustan.  Of  different 
alphabets  there  are  scores  at  least. 

Over  10,000  symbols  are  used  in  the  Indian  empire 
to  denote  the  sounds  of  the  various  languages.  Teach 
the  blind  to  read,  indeed!  Well  might  the  Government 
say  that  their  difficulty  is  to  teach  those  who  can 
see.  However,  a  missionary  must  not  be  frightened 
at  difficulties,  and  I  found  one  clue  to  a  way  out  of 
the  labyrinth  in  the  common  origin  of  the  languages. 
Many  of  the  alphabets  now  quite  unlike  one  another 
can  be  traced  back  to  a  common  source.  Straight 
lines  have  become  curves,  and  squares  have  become 
circles,  lest  the  iron  pen  used  in  writing  should  pierce 
the  palm  leaf,  which  was  adopted  for  native  books. 
People  who  cannot  read  a  line  of  each  other's  books 
can  easily  understand  one  another's  speech.  I  found 
that  all  the  languages  and  alphabetical  systems 
resolved  themselves  into  three  main  groups :  the 
Dra vidian,  or  original  tongues  of  India;  the  Sanskrit 
family,  coming  into  India  with  the  arts  and  civiliza- 
tion; and  the  Arabic,  making  its  way  with  war  and 
commerce.  Once  provide  a  scheme  for  these  three 
alphabets,  and  then  all  other  varieties  could  easily  be 
cared  for. 

A  copy  of  the  Bible  of  every  land,  published  by 
Bagster,  fell  in  my  way.  This  wonderful  work  con- 
tains specimens  of  many  of  the  Indian  alphabets, 
with  Roman  equivalents.  I  studied  this  early  and 
late.  I  also  made  a  special  study  of  Sir  Isaac  Pit- 
man's phonography,  especially  with  regard  to  his 
cijs  ification  of  sounds  and  letters.  Then  I  laid 
every  missionary  I  could  get  at  under  contribution  for 
sounds  of  letters,  and  natives  I  tried  by  the  score  to 
see  what  sounds  occurred  in  various  languages. 
Giadually  I  came  to  see,  that  though  ten  thousand 
symbols  or  more  are  used  in  India  in  writing,  the 
sounds  of  the  languages  do  not  much  exceed  three 
score.  Also,  that  if  the  medial  vowel  forms,  con- 
junct forms  of  consonants  and  vowels,  double,  triple, 
and  quadruple  consonant  forms,  and  such  like,  were 


resolved  into  their  simple  elements,  and  letters  used 
as  in  European  languages,  a  simple  alphabet  of  a 
little  over  sixty  letters  might  do  duty  for  all  the 
languages. 

Having  arrived  at  this  happy  conclusion,  I  began  a 
study  of  the  various  systems  which  had  been  used  in 

Europe  for  the  blind.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  has- 
left  two  systems  in  the  field.  In  Moon's  system  the 
ordinary  capital  Roman  letters  are  modified,  less  or 
more,  to  make  raised  letters  suitable  for  feeling  by 
the  fingers.  The  other  and  lesser  known  system  is  the 
one  named  after  Louis  Braille,  of  France,  who  brought 
it  into  use  in  France.  In  the  Braille  system  six  raised 
dots  are  used.  By  taking  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
or  the  whole  six  dots  in  various  positions,  sixty-three 
different  combinations  are  possible. 

At  first  I  thought  of  using  these  combinations  as 
th^y  are  used  in  English,  but  here  a  difficulty  arose. 
In  English,  for  instance,  there  is  only  one  unnnJ 
or  one  letter  for  t,  d,  n,  I,  r,  s.  But  in  most  of  the 
Indian  languages  there  are  three  sounds,  and  three 
letters,  for  t,  d,  n,  I,  r,  s,  and  you  must  not  mis 
them  up,  or  you  may  make  some  comical  mistakes, 
such  as  making  a  box  into  a  dog  (a  difference  in  the 
i!),  or  children  into  tigers  (a  difference  in  the  t).  Then, 
English  has  only  one  sign  for  vowels,  whether  they 
are  long  or  short,  but  in  the  Indian  tongue  there 
are  different  letters  for  short  and  long  vowels.  This 
made  it  impossible  to  use  the  combination  of  dots  as  in 
English.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  begin  de 
novo,  and  elaborate  a  fresh  scheme  for  the  languages 
of  India. 

Now  anyone  who  has  studied  letters  knows  that 
the  Sanskrit  alphabetical  system  is  far  away  the  best 
that  history  has  known.     If  only  our  English  had  its 
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Braille  Type. 

completeness,  and  were  as  plastic,  it  would  conquer 

the  world — which  it  probably  will  all  the  same,  only 

in  a  longer  time.     So  I  chose  the  Sanskrit  alphabet  as 

the    basis    of    the    scheme,    keeping    the    Arabic    or 

t  Hindustani    letters    also    well    in    mind.     The    result 

|  was  such  as  to  commend  itself  to  missionaries,  Oriental 

j  scholars,   and  the   Indian   Governments  (British  and 

native). 

Just  when  I  had  completed  the  scheme  for  the 
blind,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  an  eminent 
Oriental  scholar  in  the  Madras  Civil  Service— 
L.  Garthwaite,  Esq.,  B.A.  (London),  Fellow  of  the 
Madras  University,  translator  to  Government, 
ex-school  inspector,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  India  has  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  many  of  her  civil  servants.  They 
make  and  keep  the  words  government,  law,  justice, 
scholarship,  humanity,  philanthropy,  and  religion 
to  mean  the   best   things   for   the   people   of   India. 


Natives  Won  fob  Christ. 


lit  was  not  for  the  sake  of  salary  that  Mr.  Garth- 
Iwaite  took  up  the  cause  of  the  blind,  but  from 
love  to  India.  He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
tha  work  of  providing  readers  for  the  blind  in  various 
languages,  and  laboured  so  earnestly  that  already 
these  are  ready  for  use  in  the  principal  languages  of 
India. 

It  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  how  we  overcame 
the  difficulties  of  printing  the  dots,  getting  suitable 

paper,    making    experi- 
ments in  teaching,  and 
starting    blind    associa- 
tions.      For  the  paper 
I  got  the  cuttings  from 
the     printing     presses, 
had   them  ground   into 
pulp    by    coolies    tread- 
ing the  wet  mass,  then 
from   the   pulp   making 
thick    paper    by    hand. 
I  know  that  when  I  had 
finished     work     in    the 
paper    making,    in    the 
printing      press,       em- 
bossing   the    plate    for 
the  dots,  and  instruct- 
ing the  printers,  and  an 
American  printer  said  I 
might  "  pass  for  a  Yan- 
kee,"    f     felt     like     a 
conqueror.     Next   came 
the   pleasanter   task   of 
teaching    the    blind    to 
read.     A  photo   of   my 
first  pupil  is  shown  on  this  page.     He  learnt  to  read 
in  a  fortnight.     Another  pupil,  an  old  woman  of  sixty, 
tried   hard,    but  learnt  one   letter   and   forgot   two. 
I  gave  her  up  as  too  difficult  to  tackle.     But  my  joy 
may  be  imagined  when  I  found  that  s©  simple  was 
the  system,  and  so  soon  did  the  pupils  master  it, 
that  it  has  become  easier  to  teach  a  blind  boy  to 
read  his  blind  books,  and  he  learns  to  read  in  a  tenth 
of    '  e  time,  than  the  boy  who  can  see,  but  who  has 
to  learn  the  complicated  vernacular  alphabet. 


Date 
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Preparing  for  Entertainment. 

t  An  entertalnmont  is  being  arranged 
to  be  held  in  Hazard  Memorial  Mall, 
Peace  Dale,  in  which  students  at  1he 
Polytechnic  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
Waphineuji^jvill  take  part.  The  pro- 
ceeds ff^^TrTj^Wtvoted  to  the  establish- 
ment on  a  firm  basis  of  its  free  scholar- 
ship fund. 


Da» -*W 


Making    the    Blind    See. 

Success  in  desperate  cases  by  con- 
servative treatment  is  file  lesson  often 
repeated  and  yet  never  quite  sufficient- 
ly learned  by  any  physician  or  surgeon 
I  he  infinite  ingenuity  behind  the  heal- 
ing processes,  the  never  renounced 
struggle  toward  normality,  is  an  ever 
renewed  source  of  wonder.  All  that  is 
needed  to  elicit  it  is  confidence  in  it 
delay  in  doing  anything  radical,  watch- 
fulness to  follow  up  the  hints  to  action 
as  they  begin  to  show  themselves 

We  know  of  a  living  and  happy  pa- 
tient who  ten  years  ago  had  albuminu- 
ric retinitis  from  long  existing  Bri-ht's 
disease  despite  what  all  the  textbooks 

"nnn't  *,"  ■;!wo.years"  in  such  cases. 
Don  t  do  the  irrevocable  thing  until 
forced  to  do  It"  is  the  warning  that 
has  saved  many  organs  and  lives 
Above  all,  never  proceed  with  surgery 
('the  despair  of  medicine")  until  physi- 
ologic and  medical  methods  have  been 
exhausted. 

The  Wiener  Klinischer  Wochensebrift 
tells  of  the  success  of  Herr  Heller   di 
rector  of  an  asylum  for  the  blind    in 


educating  the  remnant  ot  visual  power 
retained  by  a  "blind"  child.  There  was 
only  perception  of  light  in  a  narrowed 
field  left,  but  this  by  education  was 
made  to  yield  such  indications  to  the 
eager  mind  that  after  14  months  of  en- 
deavor the  boy  has  very  useful  vision, 
can  distinguish  colors  and  forms  and 
even  can  read. 

There  are  possibly  thousands  of  blind 
people  who  have  renounced  vision  in- 
stead of  cultivating  it  to  a  degree  that 
would  render  the  blind  types  useless.— 
American  Medicine. 

From 
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The  Public  School  Bulletin. 


Hints  and  itemsare  solicited  by  the  editor. 
Address  communications  to  Wallace  A. 
Gleason,  box  152,  Dedham. 


David  Collins,  I).  U.S.,  '01   is  spending 
his  vacation  at  The  Springfield,  Nantucket. 

A  correspondent  writes  us — "For  several 
years  past  I  have  wonder  1  why  so  many 
boys  and  girls,  under  l(i  years  of  a?e,  were 
wearing  spectacles.  All  sorts  of  causes  have 
been  given,  such  as  cross-light  in  the 
school  rooms,  position  at  the  desks,  etc., 
but  none  seem  to  fully  account  for  the 
trouble.  Sixty  years  ago— when  I  was  a 
small  boy—  we  seldom  saw  a  young  person 
with  spectacles.  It  is  a  very  serious  draw- 
back to  have  to  put  on  glasses  to  read  a  let- 
ter that  needs  prompt  attention,  or  a  teb 
gram  which  calls  for  an  instant  reply. 
Whose  fault  is  it?  "We  are  glad  to  get 
communications  like  the  above.  Such  let- 
ters show  an  interest  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  boys  and  girls  attending  them. 
The  communication  noted  calls  attention  to 
a  fact  that  is  patent  to  all  observers.  It  is  a 
problem  that  must  some  day — in  the  near 
future,  too— be  carefully  considered  by  all 
school  boards,  and  unless  a  solution  is 
found  the  United  States  in  a  brief  period 
will  become  known  as  a  nation  of  short- 
sighted men  and  women,  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  today  will  Become  the  men  and 
women  of  to-morrow.  "Whose  fault  is  it  ?" 
Let  some  one  answer.  Our  correspondent 
also  encloses  a  clipping,  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  William  G.  Kinsman  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star.  It  deals  with  the  topic  in 
mind  and  is  well  worth  perusal.  We  give 
it  below: 

DEFECTIVE  EYES  OF  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  very  few 
children  are  born  with  perfect  eyesight. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  every  defect  of 
vision  is  progressive,  if  not  corrected,  and 
that  the  ratio  of  progression  is  generally 
according  to  the  amount  of  near  work  in- 
dulged in.  it  will  be  seen  at  once  the  grave 
circumstances  that  confront  those  who  are 
responsible  for  educational  conditions. 
Childhood,  then,  is  the  time  when  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised.  The  eyes 
and  the  brain  are  developed  together,  and 
the  same  prudence  that  is  exercised  in  the 
allotment  of  subjects  for  study,  and  in  the 
systematizing  of  school  government,  should 
be  accorded  everj  thing  that  pertains  to  the 
alleviation  of  eye  strain.  It  is  the  duty  and 
within  the  scope  of  teachers  to  prevent 
much  eye  defect.  In  an  extract  from  the 
sixty-first  annual  report  of  the  Ohio  State 
institutions  for  the  blind,  in  which  there 
are  C01  pupils,  the  head  oculist  reports 
that  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  cases  of 
of  blindness  are  the  result  of  preventable 
disease.  He  further  says:  "It  is  clearly 
within  the  power  of  science  to  greatly  re- 
duce the  number  of  blind."  The  one  de- 
fect above  all  others  which  has  to  be  taken 
into  c  onsideration  is  near-sightedness. 
This  defect  is  so  widespread  and  im- 
portant a  disease  that  it  has  received 
an    amount     of    investigation    which   for 


extent    and     for    thoroughness    along    all 
lines  of  research  few  diseases  can  equal. 
The    main     thing     that    these    Investigi 
tions     have    prov    I     is     that     near    iglit 
is     an    attribute    of    culture,     and    that 
the  public  schools  »-e  the  main  hotb   Is  for 
the  propagation  of  this  defect.    Tims    a 
quired  it  gradually  developes  in  youth,  fre- 
quently eventuating   in   those    destructive 
changes  in  the  interior  of  the  eye   which 
render    those  so  affected  totally  unfit  to 
pursue  any  commercial   calling.     Now,  the 
question  arises,   "How   is  such  defect  a<  - 
quired  in  our  schools?    What  are  the  pre- 
ventatives?"   The  main  cause  is  undoubt- 
edly  the   stooping   habit    in    reading     or 
writing.     The   excessive   convergence  re- 
quired in  reading,  etc.,  at  the  close  distance 
which  such  stooping  necessitates  renders 
pupils  gradually  myopic  by  the  elongation 
of  the  eyeball,  due  to  the,excessive  tension 

r  I 


there  by  the  muscles  of  convergence.     All 
that  is  necessary  in  this  case  is  a  method  of 
instruction  that  will  force  the  pupil  to  keep 
the  head  and  body  straight  while  reading 
or  writing,  and  well-constructed  seats  and 
desks,  which  should  be  adapted  to  the  vary- 
ing size  of  the  scholars,  so  that  they  may 
not  be  forced  to  adopt  a  bad  attidude  of 
the  body.    It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
most  perfect  provision  as  to  the  lighting 
will  not  suffice  if  there  be  uncorrected  opti- 
cal defects  causing  eye  strain,  and  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  parents  should 
be  notified  when  visual  defects  are  suspect- 
ed, and  certainly  when  signs  are  manifest, 
as  inability  to  use  the  eyes  with  comfort 
or  to  see  the  blackboard, the  habit  of  bring- 
ing   books,    etc.,    close    to    the    eyes    in 
reading,  undo  winking  or  blinking,  aching 
of  the   eyes   or   headache.    Some   of  the 
causes   of    injurious  eye  strain   might  be 
avoided  by  the  blackboards  being  washed 
weekly  at  least,  and    letters   and    figures 
large  and  plainly  written  thereon.     Work- 
ing blackboards  should  never  be  put  be- 
tween windows.    These  are  some  of  the 
things  that  the  School  Board  would  do  well 
to  take  into  consideration.    A  circular  em- 
bodying such  suggestions  if  sent  to  teachers 
would  do  much  toward  preventing  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  pupils  who  are  gradu- 
ating with  eye  defect. 


SOUTH     LONDON    PRESS, 
>     August    ZSp    MTOl. 

CRY    OF    THE    BLIND. 
Uiiderthe  auspices  of  the  South  London 
Demonstration  Committee  for  the  Blind 

S?,Sed  of.  ***«»*»  *  trade  unions,' 
friendly  and  temperance  societies,  a 
grand  parade  and  demonstration  took 
place  on  Sunday  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  South  London  branch  of  the  National 

!hl  t5'  i  e  """^Procession  formed  at 
the  Triangle,  Southampton-street,  CtuS- 
topSlSL4  o'clock  sharp,  and  proved 

"as  held.  Resolutions  were  passed  pro" 
testing  against  the  treatment  of  the  b   ml 

rL  e  Sh?nti1s'  and  in  f«vour  of  direct 
State  aid  for  the  blind. 


Rev.  Marcellus  Winslow  Farman,  the 
blind  preacher,  conducted  the  services  In 
the  Egrleston  Square  M.  E.  Church  yes- 
terday morning  by  special  request,  preach- 
ing a  sermon  upon  the  subject  "Endur- 
ance." Mr.  Farman  has  been  visiting-  his 
cousin,  Miss  Helen  M.  Winslow,  for  the 
past  ten  days,  and  will  return  tonight  to 
his  home  In  Westfleld,  "Vt. 
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Becomes  a  Citizen  After  Half  a  Century's 
Residence  in  This  Country 


Yesterday  was  a  busy  day  for  Judge  Colt 
of  the  United  States  Court.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  men,  each  in  the  custody  of  a 
politician  and  accompanied  by  witnesses, 
appeared  as  applicants  for  naturalization. 

One  of  the  men  naturalized  was  Eugene 
Lyne,  a  white-bearded,  blind  pedler  of 
brooms,  who  has  been  seen  on  the  streets 
of  Boston  for  years,  usually  with  a  large 
bundle  of  brooms  upon  -his  back. 

Mr.  Lyne  was  led  into  the  court  room 
by  his  two  witnesses,  one  a  man  about  as 
old  as  himself,  apparently,  and  the  other 
a  young  man.  Mr.  Lyne  gave  his  address 
as  276  D  street,  South  Boston.  He  said  he 
was  born  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  had 
lived  here  about  fifty  years  and  had  never 
tried    to   get   naturalized   before. 


TUESDAY,    AUGUST    27,    19Q1 
BLIND   PEDDLER   NATURALIZED 

Becomes  a  Citizen  After  Half  a  Century's 
Residence  in  This  Country 


Yesterday  was  a  busy  day  for  Judge  Colt 
of  the  United  States  Court.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  men,  each  in  the  custody  of  a 
politician  and  accompanied  by  witnesses, 
appeared  as  applicants  for  naturalization. 

One  of  the  men  naturalized  was  Eugene 
Lyne,  a  white-bearded,  blind  pedler  of 
brooms,  who  has  been  seen  on  the  streets 
of  Boston  for  years,  usually  with  a  large 
bundle  of  brooms  upon  his  back. 

Mr.  Lyne  was  led  into  the  court  room 
by  his  two  witnesses,  one  a  man  about  as 
old  as  himself,  apparently,  and  the  other 
a  young  man.  Mr.  Lyne  gave  his  address 
as  276  D  street,  South  Boston.  He  said  he 
was  born  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  had 
lived  here  about  fifty  years  and  had  never 
tried   to   get   naturalized   before. 
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A  BLIND  TEA  PARTY, 

<, 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OP  THE  MOENING  ADVEBTISER. 
Sib,— May  I  be  allowed  to  briug  before  the    notice  of 
your  readers  a  "  Blind   Tea    Party  "    which  is  being  or- 
ganised on  behalf  of  2,000  blind  people   in  London  whose 
names  stand  on  the  books  of  the   National  Blind  Relief 
Society.     The  tea  party  (a  tea  followed  by    a  concert)  is 
really  an  animal  affair,  bat  for  the  past  two  years,  owing 
to  the  want  of  funds,  it  has  had  to  be  given  up,  with  the 
consequence  that  those  2,000   people  have  been  deprived 
of    the   one    day    throughout    the    year    which   shed  a 
ray    of    gladness    upon  their  darkened  lives.     I  there- 
fore venture  to  ask  your  readers  to   assist  us  in  reviving  | 
this  annual  event.    About  150J.  is  required  to  oover  ex-  I 
r>en3oa    (which  includes   a  gift  of  Is.  to  each  guest  for  * 
travelling,  &o.).   Already  1001.  has  been  collected,  so  that 
we  only  await  the  remaining  501.  before  fixing  the  date. 
I  feel  sure  that  many  to  whom  the  gift  of   sight  has  been 
vouchsafed  will  only  be  too  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
show  how  deep  is  their  sympathy  with  thoBe  whose  terrible 
affliction   is    its    loss.     The    smallest  donations  will  be 
gratefully  received  by  Mrs.  Downing  Fullerton,  Wasper- 
tofi  Hall,  Warwick,  or  by  yours  very  faithfully, 

ARTHUR  J.  COKE. 
29,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  S.W.,  Aug.  22,  1901. 
p,S, — Among  the  many  who  have  already  granted  their  i 
patronage    and    sent    donations   may  be  mentioned  her 
•Highness  the    Princess    Edward  of    Saxe- Weimar,   the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Duche3s  of  Portland,  Duchess 
of  Somerset,  Countess  of  Warwick,    Jemima  Countess  of 
Darnley,  the  Lady  Victoria  Buxton,  Lady  Maud  War- 
render,  Lady  Edmund  Talbot,  Lady  Blanche  Edwardoa, 


&c,  &c. 


"I  can  tell  when  a  man  is  being 
shaved  by  the  scrape  of  the  razor,  and 
sometimes  I  know  whether  the  beard  is 
a  stiff  or  a  soft  one. 

"When  a  man  is  having  an  egg  sham- 
poo I  hear  the  eggshell  cracked  and  the 
egg  beaten  and  I  hear  the  customer  go 
to  the  fountain  afterward  to  wash  his 
head. 

"This  may  seem  a  little  farfetched 
but  everything  done  in  a  barber  shop  has 
some  very  characteristic  sound,  and  if 
you  had  been  in  the  hair  cutting  busi- 
|  ness  as  long  as  I  have  you  would  rec- 
|  ognize  these  movements  and  sounds  as  I 
do. 

I  "I  can  tell  just  about  what  the  day's 
business  has  been  and  what  we  ought  to 
have  made.  My  daughter  Is  the  cashier 
and  when  she  is  away  I  make  the  change 
myself.  I  can  tell  all  the  coins  by  the 
reeling  but,  of  course,  I  do  not  know 
one  bill  from  another,  and  I  never  at- 
tempt to  make  change  for  anything  but 
a  one  dollar  hx\V> -Chicago  Inter  Occan 
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Date 
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MICHICAN'3    BLIND    BARBER. 


AUGUST    21,    1901 

A  BUND  TEA-  PAKTI. 
••  Our  tab  Friers'      I«W"  ,  *£rBlindr  tS 

V  0 T has  been  co!  $7  the  remaimng 

IK  i ^iWred  1  *«  date.       Donations 

•ii  £  ^SrfBtuUv  Downing  Fuller- 

will  be  8»*««f2  •  k)   or  to  Mx.   Arthur 

K^Sdagba^  PaWroad,     London 
■Le,Am<mg  t£»e     who     have  kindly     granted. 
Si   •     „,f^n7l*   and  «<»t   donations   are  H.H.    the 
"   P"vSof  Saxe-Weiraar,    the  Duchess  of 
S  h       Duche.s   of   Portland,    Duchess      of 
lb°^&t.teSTof  Warwick.  Jemima,  County 
L    the  Sy  Victoria  Buxton,  Lady  \ 
Lhot.andLadyBh 
1    Tea,    Party"    will 
.,tbo  People's  Palace  and 


Sharpness  of  Hearing  Makes  Up  For  His 
Lack  of   Vision. 

In  Detroit,  Mich.,  there  is  a  barber 
who  is  stone  blind,  yet  d/is  a  thriving 
business  in  spite  of  his  inability  to  see.) 
Edward  Max,  proprietor  of  the  Cadillac 
barber  shop,  during  his  blindness,  which 
lasted  for  seven  years,  has  managed  his 
business  entirely  by  touch  and  hearing. 

One  would  think  that  even  customers,' 
of  longest  standing  would  hesitate  be- 
fore going  to  a  man  who  could  not  see, 
but  Mr.  Max  has  not  only  not  lost  any 
of  his  old  customers,  but  has  added  many 
new  ones  to  his  trade  since  he  lost  his 
sight. 

Mr.  Max  is  a  young  looking,  pleasant- 
faced  man,  who  carries  out  his  appear- 
ance in  his  disposition.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  describe  the  way  in  which  he 
carries  on  his  business,  in  spite  of  his 
great  handicap. 

"I   can   tell   whereabouts  in   the   shop 
my   men   are   and   what   they  are   doing 
just  as  easily  as  though  I  were  looking 
at   them   all,"   he   said,   good   naturedly. 
"I  know  them  all     by  their     step,   and 
when  they  move  I  can  tell  where  they  goj 
Every  man,  as  you  know,  has  an  individ 
ual   walk,  just  as   he  has  an  individual 
temperament,   and   as   the    different  bar- 
bers in  my  shop  walk  about  tl^  marble 
floor  I  know  whether  it  is  'Jimmy,'  who 
is  nervous,  or  George,  who  is  slow  and 
very  careful.     It  is,   of  course,   easy  to 
tell  whether  a  man's  hair  or  beard  is  be- 
ing cut.  the  ring  of  the  shears  being  very 
different    in   each  case. 


CINEMATOGRAPH    FOR    THE    BLIXD« 

The  cinematograph  for  the  blind  is  « 
machine  which  passes  under  the  fin-, 
g'ers  of  the  blind,  a  series  of  reliefs 
representing  the  same  object  in  differ- 
ent positions-the  branch  of  a  tree  a' 
Dird  or  any  other  object.  The  blind 
person  has  the  illusion  of  moving! 
scenes,  just  as  photographs  passing 
over  a  luminous  screen  lend  the  illu« 
sion  to  those  with  sight. 

WH1TB  Y    GAZETT 

FRIDAY,     AUGUST    30,    190 

THE  WHITBY  WORKSHOP  FOR  THE 
BLp. 

The  current  number  of  The  Blind  contains  th« 
following  reference  to  the  Workshoo  for  the 
Blind,  jn  Brunswick  Street  :-P 

We  wish  there  were  many  more  small  w«rL- 
•hops  for  the  blind,  like  the  one  at  Whitby      It 
is  an  object    lesson  to    all    interest^!    in'  *i! 
employment  of  the  blind.^Warted  a  few  years 
ago,  in  order  to  provide  regular  work  fZ  lu 
b  hud  Whitby  basket-makers .it  ha?  fem  tee 

found^  *  an?W6red  <he  ^Pectations  of  its 

founders.     Kegular  work  has  been  fonn^  £1 

,  these  men,  and  good  wages  have  been  Sid     O* 

Sfn1*tianu^Py*  1900'  another  Wind  Pworkm^n 
joined  the  shop,  a  Whitbv  vouth    «i,!i.?^ 

Wh'lstW to8t  T  ki2«  /^S'oclffound?;8 
Whilst  being  taught  Braille  he  became  atoM 
deaf  wrthin  a  week,  and  has  remained  sotothE 
day.  Wisdom  at  two  entrances  instead  „*  « 
was  thus  quite  shut  out.  The  Gardner  Trn^t 
made  a  grant  towards  meeting  the  exSnS,  3 
BHnrtnithv  *,°  ^6  Wilberforce  Schools the 

that   the   diffculties   in   X  ^t   of^fK** 
training  were  verv  ?L      Th?7  effective 

SttKid*  KheKhad  received^  S«2 exactly 
average  wL^W  T*6  kept  U*>  hi*  ™°$ 
Znifoi   ^    during  the  present  year.    Credit 

generously    suonhed        ThL  °      K  were    a,so 

8^1 0f/cjDre8  and  hundreds   of  the    blind  of 
in  tne  second  had  been  sent  home  well  clothed. 


H'  atici  .' >  v  witn  everything  necessary 

"  for  makiij;    a    good    start.       Whenevor     more 

willows,  &c.  are  needed,  they  are  supplied  of  the 

best  quality  at   cost  price  from  the  institution. 

The  manager  at  York  also  keeps  in  close  touch 

with  the3e  four  men,  and  is  tver  ready  to  help 

them  if  there  is  any  special  need." 

The  Whitby  worke:  s  are  very  busy  just  now, 

!y  engaged  in  making  six  baskets 

t'cr  use  in  France.        i-___— — — 


THE  INQUIRER 

Issued   every  Saturday  at  475 
Broadway,  South  Boston. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  31,  1901. 


BLIND    MAN'S    S friANGE     POWER. 


Perceives  ihe  Proximity  of  Any  Object  on 
.<   Level   M  nli   His   Head. 

Is  there  a  sixth  sense?  The  blind 
piano  tuner.  Dean  S.  Gray,  surely  pos- 
sesses one.  When  passing  a  high 
board  fence  he  can,  without  touching 
it,  mysteriously  feel  its  presence.  Any- 
thing which  is  on  a  level  with  his 
head  is  recognized  in  the  same  way. 

"I  might.''  he  says,  "stumble  over  a 
post,  but  wouldn't  run  into  a  large 
tree  or  a  brick  wall,  unless  walking 
rapidly.'' 

His  Rhysician  states  that  this 
strange  "sense  of  feeling"  comes  from 
the  nerves  in  the  face,  for  his  sight 
is  destroyed  absolutely. 

One  evening  in  Milwaukee  avenue 
a  house  in  the  process  of  being  moved 
was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.  Mr.  Gray  passed  along  the 
sidewalk  where  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  the  house.  Af- 
ter ai  riving  at  his  destination  he 
asked:  "What's  that  thing  back  there 
in  the  street?  It  ought  not  to  be 
there." 

He  has  the  power  of  impressing  this 
mysterious  feeling  upon  others.  A 
short  time  ago  he  was  seated  in  the 
centre  of  a  Third  street  car.  A  lady 
got  on  arid  sat  at  the  end  of  the  seat. 
Mr.  Gray  made  no  movement,  but 
those  watching  instantly  realized  that 
he  knew  exactly  what  had  happened. 
When  he  rose  to  leave  the  car  he 
passed  her  more  deftly  than  does  the 
ordinary  man  wit^  two  perfect  eyes. 

As  Mr.  Gray  was  walking  down 
Michigan  avenue  recently  to  the  Jour- 
nal office  to  have  his  first  photograph 
taken,  his  escort  turned  from  Michi- 
gan at  Cass  avenue  instead  of  walk- 
ing on  to  Wayne.  Quickly  he  asked, 
"Why  do  you  turn  here?  Michigan 
and  Fort  are  nearer  together  through 
Wayne  street  than  through  Cass." 

A  few  steps  further  he  said:  "Here 
is  the  restaurant  where  we  had  din- 
ner." 

At  Howard  street  he  was  asked: 
"What  street  is  this?"  He  replied: 
"One,  end  of  Howard." 

Thus  he  knows  every  street  in  the 
city,  and  street  numbers,  too.  At  the 
front  steps  of  the  Journal  building  he 
swung  his  cane  forward  to  measure 
the  first  step,  and  after  that  proceeded 
up  the  rest  just  as  any  one  else  would. 

His  sister  said  that  when  they  were 
going  anywhere  together  she  let  him 
lead  the  way.  though  she  sees  perfect- 
ly, for  he  knows  the  quickest  routes. 

Many  street  cars  he  recognizes  by 
their  gongs. 

"The  new  Woodward  avenue  and 
the  Jefferson  and  Third  avenue  cars 
have  rather  heavy  gongs,"  he  said. 
"Also  the  Detroit  railway  cars.  But 
now  they  are  mixing  them  up,  and  it 
is  harder  to  know  when  the  right  one 
I  comes." 


Many  conductors  assert  that  Mr. 
Gray  can  tell  the  streets  of  the  city 
by  his  "sense  of  feeling."  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  city  "map  is  in  his 
mind,  and  he  knows  when  he  passes 
the  last  intersection  of  car  lines  be- 
fore his  destined  street.  Then  so 
closely  does  he  caluculate  short  dis- 
tances run  by  the  car  that  he  can 
ring  the  bea  at  the  right  time  for  his 
own  street.  Likewise  when  walking, 
he  knows  when  it  is  time  tc?  turn  a 
corner. 

Notning  escapes  his  ears,  and  he 
can  go  home  and  repeat  the  entire 
conversation  of  those  sitting  near 
him.  especially  on  politics.  Mr.  Gray 
denied  the  story  that  he  can  tell  the 
demonination  of  bills.  Coins  are  easy, 
but  no  blind  person  in  the  United 
States  can  tell  the  denomination  of  a 
bill,  he  says. 

Mr.  Gray  is  a  busy  man,  for  his  af- 
fliction has  given  his  ear  peculiar 
aptness  in  his  business  of  piano  tun- 
ing. All  alone  he  travels  over  the 
city,  and  even  to  Windsor.  The  car 
lines  are  the  points  in  his  compass 
which  keep  him  Informed  of  his  posi- 
tion. His  watch  has  no  crystal,  and 
he  reads  time  from  it  with  perfect 
ease  with  his  fingers. 

He  is  an  expert  chess  player. 

Mr.  Gray  was  graduated  from  the 
tuning  department  of  the  Micnigan 
school  for  the  blind  at  Lansing. 
While  there  he  reecived  an  excellent 
education  and  converses  fluently  on 
all  popular  questions.  His  residence 
is  at  No.  291  Harper  avenue  east. 

Those  who  meet  him  for  the  first 
time  bow  mechanically,  and  try  to 
make  the  points  of  their  conversation 
more  clear  to  him  by  means  of  ges- 
tures. He  became  completely  blind 
from  cataract  before  he  was  five  years 
old,  and,  like  so  many  other  blind 
persons,  has  no  memory  of  his  sight 
except  how  light  appears. — Detroit 
Journal. 
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A  BLIND  TEA  PARTY. 

We  are  asked  to  bring  before  the  notice  of  our  readers  a  "Blind 
Tea  Party  "  which  is  being  organised  on  behalf  of  2000  blind  people 
in  London  whose  names  stand  on  the  books  of  the  National  Blind 
Relief  Society.  The  tea  party  (a  tea  followed  by  a  concert)  is 
really  an  annual  affair,  but  for  the  past  two  years,  owing  to  the 
want  of  funds,  it  has  had  to  be  given  up,  with  the  consequence  that 
these  2000  people  have  been  deprived  of  the  one  day  throughout 
the  year  which  shed  a  ray  of  gladness  upon  their  darkened  lives. 
About  £150  is  required  to  cover  expenses  (which  includes  a  gift  of 
Is.  to  each  guest  for  travelling,  &c).  Already  £100  has  been 
collected,  so  that  the  committee  only  wait  the  remaining  £50 
before  fixing  the  date.  Many  to  whom  the  gift  of  sight  has  been 
vouchsafed  will  be  only  too  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  show  how 
deep  is  their  sympathy  with  those  whose  terrible  affliction  is  its 
loss.  The  smallest  donations  will  be  gratefully  received  by  Mrs 
Downing  Fullerton,  Wasperton  Hall,  Warwick,  or  by  Mr  Arthur 
J.  Coke,  29,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  S.W. 
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William  Worth  Bailey  was  born  at  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  the  son  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Bailey, 
the  leading-  physician  of  the  town.    At  the 
age  of  eight,   his  musical   genius   began  to 
be  noticed.    He  outstripped  every  teacher 
who  instructed  him,   and  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Liege  in  Belgium,  which  has  been 
called  "the  cradle  of  all  violinists."   A  short 
time  ago,  he  made  his  debut  at  several  Eu- 
ropean capitals.    His  playing  created  a  fu- 
rore wherever  he  went.    At  one  occasion  he 
shared  the  honors  with  Tsaye,  playing  with 
that  master  in  the  quartet  known  as  the 
Ruben  stein  Armati.    One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting facts  about  the  young  Arkansas  gen- 
ius   is    the   method   by    which    he    was   in- 
structed.   He  objected  to  the  ordinary  meth- 
I  ods    by    which      pupils    are      taught,    and 
j  gravely  informed  M.    Musin   that   by   such 
means    tone    was    sacrificed    to    technique. 
Though  but  a  child  of  twelve  he  declared 
that  he  needed  no  further  instructions  than 
what   he    could   hear   when    sitting    in    the 
classroom  with  the  other  scholars.    He  re- 
fused  to   accept  any   special   attention   be- 
oause  of  his  blindness,   yet  actually  main- 
tained a  place  at  the  head  of  his  class.    At 
first   the    professors    believed    that    Bailey, 
like  "Blind  Torn,"  was  merely  gifted  with 
unusual    powers    of   mimicry.     But   he   has 
proved  that  he  Is  possessed  of  a  well-bal- 
anced and  creative  brain.    The  librarian  of 
the  Musical  Library  in  Liege  took  a  great 
fancy  to  the  gifted  boy  and  undertook  to 
instruct  him  in  musical  literature.   He  found 
Bailey  passionately  'eager  to   learn.     From 
morning'  to  night  the  boy  played  and  stud-  ; 
led,  until  today  he  is  a  master  of  music  in 
all  its  branches. 
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HARYLAND  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
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THE  EDUCATION 


OF  THE  BLIND. 


GOOD     WORK     ACCOMPLISHED     AT 
MARYLAND    SCHOOL. 


Ucnutifnl  Grounds,  Fine  Buildings 
and  Excellent  Facilities  of  the 
Institution  on  East  North  Ave- 
nue— Its  Success  In  the  Mental  and 
Moral  Elevation  of  the  Children 
Committed  to  Its  Care  —  Estab- 
lished In  1S53  at  the  Old  Colonial 
Residence  at  «49  West  Saratoga 
Street— Devices  Used  In  Teaching 
the  Sightless  How  to  Read  and 
Write— Interesting  History  of  the 
Institution. 


Beautifully  situated  on  a  high  terrace  on 
the  north  side  of  East  North  aveuuej  and 
extending  from  Qjiilford  avenue,  on  tin- 
east,  to  a  point  near  St.  Paul  street,  on  the 
.  and  from  North  avenue,  on  the  south, 
to  Twentieth  sereet,  on  the  north.  Is  the 
property  of  the  Maryland  School  fur  the 
Blind.  As  an  Institution  for  the  mental 
and  moral  elevation  of  those  who  are  part- 
ly or  entirely  hen  ft  of  sight,  and,  conse- 
quently, unahle  to  learn  as  easily  as  their 
more  fortunate  fellow  beings,  the  Maryland 
School    for    the    Blind    stands    among 


It  is  one  <(  the*  best  institutions   of 

of   lL,w;„  Several  of*  Baltimore  ■  fore- 
most citizens  completed  their  plans  for  the 
"maintenance   and   moral    and    mental   edi- 
fication   of.  the    sightless,"    this    institution 
has  been  conducting  the  good  work.    It  was 
fn   that    year    that   the   institution  was  es- 
tablished at  the  old  colonial  residence  which 
tor    many    years    had    stood    vacant    at649 
West  Saratoga  street.     An  appreciation  of 
its    work    and    the    comparatively    meager 
provisions     which     had     before    that    time 
been   made  for  the  education  of .the ^nd 
Of  citv  and  state  seen   brought   the  institu- 
tion   into    prominence,    aud    It    was    hut    a 
few    years   afterwards  that  the  institution 
became   too  crowded.     Then   the   manage- 
men!    sought  a   new  and  more   commodious 
home.     Finally,   after  much  difficulty,  the 
site  upon  which  the  home  now  standsrwas 
procured    and    occupied    by   the   spring  of 

Its  Steady  Growth. 

Although  not  yet  a  half  century  old,  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  has  been  the 
eause  of  many  a  poor,  blind  unfortunate  s 
comparative  success  in  life,  who  Otherwise 
might  have  proved  a  burden  upon  relatives 
or  possibly  a  public  charge,  but,  instead, 
Is  an  industrious  worker,  and  in  many  in- 
stances   enjoying    a    moderate   amount   of 

P  since  Us  inciplency  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  has  been  continuous  In  growth, 
not  only  iu  numbers,  but  in  accomodations 
and  facilities.  The  first  pupil  was £dftntted 
to  the  school  on  December  «.  1854.  since 
which  time  the  institution  has  never  fai  ed 
to  provide  for  every  applicant  for  admission 
who  was  a  proper  subject.  The  first  home 
of  the  school,  on  Saratoga  street,  near  I  ine 
street,    Is   now    occupied    by      the     colored 

b'in(1- 
Of  those  thoughtful  and  generous  citizens 

—the  founders  of  the  school— none  is  liv- 
ing, the  last  one,  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  New- 
comer, having  passed  away  but  a  few 
months  ago.  As  a  monument  to  perpetuate 
their  memory  the  beautiful  gray-stone  edi- 
fices, facing  North  avenue,  stand  out  In 
bold  relief  upon  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
sp.,ts  in  the  city.  And  ever  will  the  names 
of  those  noble  men  linger  In  the  hearts  of 
Heir  beneficiaries  the  blind.  For  nearly  a 
half  century.    Mr.  Newcomer  strived  inces- 


its  Ulnd   in  the  country. 

•  *  santly  and  indefatigably  to  bring  the  in- 
stitution to  that  standard  of  perfection 
which  it  had  already  attained  long  before 
his  death.  It  was  but  a  few  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Newcomer,  realizing  that  even  In  its 
large  and  beautiful  home  the  institution 
was  again  becoming  crowded,  expended  over 
$20,000,  and  had  erected  Newcomer's  Hall, 
the  large  left  wing  of  the  Institution. 

In  Newcomer  Hall  are  located  many  of  the 
classrooms,  a  portion  of  the  library,  studies 
and  Workshops.  An  attractive  feature  of  the 
new  building  is  the  large  veranda  which 
runs  the  entire  length  of  the  main  wall, 
where  the  little  sightless  girls  delight 
in  playing  for  hours  at  a  time. 

The  buildings  are  all  arranged  In  depart- 
ments for  boys  and  girls.  On  the  first  floor 
of  the  main  building  is  the  dining-room  and 
a  number  of  the  sitting  rooms;  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  is  *he  main  library  and  music  hall. 
The  other  floors  are  furnished  as  comfortable 
sleeping  apartments.  In  the  basement  Is  the 
printing  department. 

.   Education    of    the    Blind. 

The  education  of  the  blind,  more  so  than 
any  other  branch,  has  made  great  progress 
toward  a  broader  and  more  liberal  course 
of  training.  Commencing  in  the  kindergar- 
ten the  little  ones  are  advanced,  step  by 
step,  though  handicapped  by  the  loss  of 
sight,  to  a  plane  of  Intelligence  which  a  vast 
majority  of  their  more  fortunate  companions 
do  not  acquire.  To  accomplish  this,  however, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  child's  physical 
training  should  bo  such  that  it  can  withstand 
that  nervous  strain  which  it  undoubtedly  ex- 
periences in  studying  with  its  limited  fac- 
ulties. Consequently,  the  proper  physical 
development  of  the  child  is  considered  of 
tirst  importance,  and  it  is  daily  put  through 
a  thorough,  though  not.  exhaustive  course  of 
training.  Aeompanied  by  Mr.  Marshall  E. 
Reddlck,  one  of  the  teachers  in  literature 
and  the  assistant  superintendent,  a  reporter 
of  The  American  was  recently  shown 
through     the     Institution. 

On  every  hand  will  be  found  devices  of 
various  kinds,  Invented  to  assist  In  impart- 
ing knowledge  to  the  minds  of  the  sight  less. 
There  are  devices  for  writing,  for  th"  use 
of  elementary  pupils,  and  others  for  those 
in  the  primary  department;  there  arc  geo- 
graphical mails  and  globes,  peculiar  meth- 
ods for  studying  natural  history,  music  and 
tue  learning  of  various  handicrafts. 


r 

Reading    mm    W  ntnm. 

It  takes  i>ut  ii  very  short  lime  for  opt 
nplll  to  aeaidre  n  pTonelency  In  the  use 
f  these  devwes  which  men  have  Invented 
rcoine,  to  on  extent,  the  great  I  neon- 
enlence  attendant  upon  the  loss  of  sight. 
'his-  aptness  iii  sonic  pupils  is  remarkable. 

Mr.  ReddleK  soya  then  frequently  children 
>;irii  within  a  year  to  wrKe  with  wOuder- 
nl  rapidity.  The  art  of  writing  with  raised 
>ttera  is  extremely  Interesting.  The  writer 
i  proylded  with  n  board,  upon  which  tiie 
aper  i<>f  good,  thick  quality)  us  fastened 
t  tin1  top.  A  sort  of  metal  gauge,  In  which 
re  rows  of  square  holes,  u  then  placed  In 
osition.  On  the  bottom  side  of  the  gauge  , 
n>  many  tiny,  round  Impressions,  four  to 
ach  hole.     With  an  Instrument  resembling 

shoemaker's  awl,  except  that  the  point  is  j 
luiit.  the  operator  then  punches  his  letters 
a.  the  paper.     Deftly  the  fingers  of  lii.s  left 
and  feel  and  guide  his  awl  across  the  gauge, 

rhlle.  With  his  right  hand,  he  Inserts  the 
\vl  here  anil  there,  punching  out  cliarac- 
ers  which  are  Just  as  legible  to  the  blind 
s  are  written  documents  to  those  who  can 

ee. 

By  far  the  most  novel  device  in  the  In- 

titutiou  is  the  stereograph  machine,  of 
ihlch  Prof.   William  15.   Walle,  of  the  New 

ork  Institute  for  the  Blind,  is  the  In- 
t-utor.  The  stereograph  Is  to  the  blind 
i  hat  the  press  Is  to  these  who  can  see. 
)n  brass  sheets,  this  machine  embosses 
he  characters  of  the  blind  alphabet  from 
mpresslons  which  are  taken  upon  page's, 
!"  paper.  Several  books,  including  Hyde's 
Mm  in  English,"  have  thus  been 
ransposed  Into  reading  for  the  blind.  Mr. 
Ceddick  is  now  engaged  In  transposing 
Lgllsh  dictionary,  which,  when  com- 
peted, will  couslst  of  18  bound  volumes 
f  flncer  reading. 

The   Curriculum. 

The    Maryland    School    for    the    Blind   is 

leslgned    lor    the    education    of    blind    per- 

■tween    the  ages   of  seven   and   eight 

ears,  sound  mentally  nud  morally,  and 
ree  from  epilepsy  or  any  contagious  dis- 
ase.      If    the    applicants    relatives    can 

fford  it.  an   annual  tuition   foe  of  $300  is 

target!.      If.    however,    the    parents,    rela-' 

■    friends    are   int    able    to    pay    This 

mount   the  applicant    will   be  admitted   at 

le    expense   of    the    state. 

Pupils  are  entitled  to  tuition   in   the  lit- 

rary      branches,      music     and      such      me- 

hanical    arts    as    arc    best    suited    to    their 

ipaclty;    board    and    washing,    books,    ap- 

.    musical   Instruments,    medical  at- 

iidancc  and   medicine.      Children  who  arc 

lly   blind,  but   whose  sight   is  so  de- 

ctlve    that    they    cannot    obtain    an    cdu- 

atioti    in    the    public    schools,    are    lit     snb- 

ts  for  this  school,  anil  may  be  admitted 

ii     The     same     terms     as     those     who     are 

.tally    blind.      The    Institution    is    nonseo- 

irlan.    pupils    being    permitted    to    attend 

ny  church  designated   by   their  parents. 

An   Idea   of  the  thorough   course  of  traln- 

g  through  which  th"  pupils  are  put  can  be 

ad  when   it   is  known   that  the  curriculum 

icllldes    thorough   study  of  English,   aritli- 

tet'lc,    modern   history,  geography,  physlo- 

y.    psychology  and  political  economy,  bc- 

dc-s    music    and    the  various  handicrafts— 

aln    and    machine    sewing,     knitting    and 

mcy   work  for  the  girls;  piano  tuning  and 

'pairing,   broom   and   mat  tress-making  and 

hair  caning  for  thfl  boys. 

OHicrs    mid   Tenelierw. 
At   present   there  arc  about  '•«>  pubils  from 
laryiaud  and   the   District   of  Columbia   at 
he  school.     The  boys  are  kept   on  mil'  side 
f  the  school  and  the  ulrls  on  the  other.   The 
neral    health    of    the    school    is  excellent, 
wing,    no  doubt,    in   a    measure  to   the   tine 
cation    of    the    buildings.     The  institution 
■eelves    an    annual  appropriation   of   sonie- 
llng  like  $21,000  from  the  state. 
Mr.    1".    I).    Morrison  Is  the  superintendent  ' 
f  the  school.     He  succeeded  Mr.  Charles  II. 
ier  a   number  of  years  ago.     other  su- 
itendents   were  A.  M.  Lackey,  a  blind 
ian,    who    was    at    the    head   of   the  school 
i  ii>-ii   ii   was  organized;  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  J. 
..  McKenney  and  Mr.  Charles  IT.  Keener. 

5SOr  Morrison  is  assisted  by  the  fob 
iwing  corps  of  teachers  and  officers,  who 
re  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  work, 
licit-  ambition  being  the  fullest  mental, 
I  and  physical  development  of  the 
upils: 

Teachers  of  Literature— Marshall  E.  Rcd- 
ick.  Misses  Lucy  II.  Ynrnall,  Annie  D.  Hob- 
ou,   Virginia  Kelly. 

Teachers  of  Music— Frank  T.  Harrington, 
rgc  sicmon  and  Miss    Margerel     S. 
hidden 

Kindergarten      and      Calisthenics  —  Miss 
Sertha  L.  Martten. 
Matron     .Mrs.  Jesse  Campbell. 

achera     of      Handicraft— Mrs.     M.     A. 
[ewett,   Messrs.   John  H.  Glady  and  Alfred 

Hell. 


-Dr.      .lames       A. 


Teacher  of   Piano  Tuning  and  Repair 
Ash ton  I..  Henderson. 

Attending      Physician 
Stcuart. 

consulting  Physicians    Drs,  ltusseii  Slur 
aoeh  and  I.  Rldgely  Tumble. 

From 


Date 


'ft 


Making:   (he    mi.nU, 
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See. 

Success  in  desperffteT  cases  by  con- 
servative treatment  is  the  lessou  often 
repeated  and  jet  never  quite  sufficient- 
ly learned  by  any  physician  or  surgeon. 
The  infinite  ingenuity  behind  the  heal- 
ing processes,  the  never  renounced 
struggle  toward  normality,  is  an  ever 
renewed  source  of  wonder.  All  that  is 
needed  to  elicit  it  is  confidence  in  it, 
'delay  in  doing  anything  radical,  watch- 
fulness to  follow  up  the  hints  to  action 
as  they  begin  to  show  themselves. 

We  know  of  a  living  and  happy  pa- 
tient who  ten  years  ago  had  albuminu- 
ric retinitis  from  long  existing  Brlght's 
disease  despite  what  all  the  textboots 
say  as  to  "two  years"  in  such  cases. 
"Don't  do  the  irrevocable  thing  until 
forced  to  do  it"  is  the  warning  that 
has  saved  many  organs  and  lives. 
Above  all,  never  proceed  with  surgery 
("the  despair  of  medicine")  until  physi- 
ologic and  medical  methods  have  been 
exhausted. 

The  Wiener  Klinischer  Wochenschrift 
tells  of  the  success  of  Herr  Heller,  di- 
rector of  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  in 
educating  the  remnant  of  visual  power 
retained  by  a  "blind"  child.  There  was 
only  perception  of  light  in  a  narrowed 
field  left,  but  this  by  education  was 
made  to  yield  such  indications  to  the 
eager  mind  that  after  14  months  of  en- 
deavor the  boy  has  very  useful  vision, 
can  distinguish  colors  and  forms  and 
even  can  read. 

There  are  possibly  thousands  of  blind 
people  who  have  renounced  vision  in- 
road of  cultivating  it  to  a  degree  that 
A'ould  render  the  blind  types  useless.— 
).!:torican  Medicine. 


it   s   noticeable  ttiait  tihe   face  is  raised  just  a.  Httte,  as 

Upon    listen',  ig.   and  to   ths  sense  of  I.-. 
ng  'mu4    be    attributed    the   wonderful    kooiwiedge  of 
direction  and  position    wb  the   place  of  rapht 

in  their  case.    Tht  of  hearing   is  more  acute    n 

are  blind.  The  en  dren  appxur  to 
>m  ly  ii'iuc  knowledge  of  their  where«'br>u.t* 
m  whatever  part  of  the  field  they  may  be,  and  one  baa 
only  to  see  the  answer  to  the  supper-bell  to  notice  how 
accuratcK  they  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  gate,  lead'ng 
to  the  school.  Without  any  perceptible  Lrresolutiooi 
they  pass  through,  and  the  next  that  is  heard  of  them 
ia  i4e  n      of  the  evening  hymn.     To  the  susceptible 

this  sighl  ie  really  affecting.  Here  are  the  children 
devoid1  of  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  known  to  the 
human  mind,  who  have  to  live  in  the  world  without 
knowing  anything  of  its  beauties.  Their  pleasures  are, 
of  necessity,  terribly  restricted,  and  largely  in  the.  hand* 
of  others.'  In  reading,  and  hi  music,  they  murf.  find! 
Eood  for  their  intelligences,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
Institution*  such  as  this,  even  reading  and  music  would 
in  many  Cases  be  denied  them,  and  they  would  be  left 
to  a  fate  which  appals  one  to  think  of.  To  all  who 
interest,  themselves  in  the  work  of  providing  for  the 
blind  there  must  be  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction  ia 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  really  and  truly  helping 
those  who  cannot  help  themselves.  Of  all  the  institu- 
tions in  this  country  for  the  amelioration  oT  the  unfor- 
tunate conditions  of  many  of  its  inhabitants,  there  it 
not  one  that  makes  a  greater  apjieal  than  does  a  school 
for  the  blind,  and  if  a  vis't  be  paid  to  Ben  well  at  any- 
time when  these  children  are  at  play  the  observer  wiH 
.  certainly  have  his  or  her  interest  aroused,  and,  if  noth- 
j  ing  else,  he  or  she  will  receive  a  moral  le.sson  in 
endurance  which  cannot  fad  to  be  advantageous 


SEPTEMBER    2,    1901'.' 

.'     THE  YORKSHIRE  SCHOOL  TOR  THE  BLIND 

By    the  kind    invitation   of    General    and   Mrs. 
Thynne.,    ths    pupils   of   the   above    school    spent 
Saturday   afternoon   at   Heworth   Hall.     Tea   was 
served  in  the  grounds,  and  an  excellent  programme 
of  music  played  by  the  band  of  the  1st  Provisional 
'.Regiment   of   Dragoons.     After   tea,    the   younger 
■children,  to  their  great,  delight,   were  taken  short 
rpony  or   donkey   rides,      whilst   the   elder     ones 
roamed  through  the  grounds  and  the  park.     Mr. 
James  Melrose,   J. P.,   the  hon.    treasurer  of  the 
school,  thanked  General  and  Mrs.  Thynne  on  be- 
half of  the  committee  and  the  pupils  for  the  very 
happy    afternoon    which    they    had    given   to    the 
children,   an  afternoon  the  pleasant  memories  of 
(Which  will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 
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THE  BLIND  CHILD'S  PARK. 


SOME  PATHETIC  SCENES. 

Some  of  the  most  pathetic  sights  it  is  po  eible  to 
n?sw   may  be   seen   when  the  children   of  the  Victor  a. 
S  hool  for  the  Blind  are  at  play  during  their  recreation 
hours.    The  school  adjoins  the  Ben  well  Park,  and  frotml 
the  park  a  capital  view  of  the  school  and  the  splendid 
(recreation  field,  may  be  obtained.    In  t'.ils  field  a  por- 
tion is  .-et  apart  for  gymnastic  appliances,  swings,  etc., 
and    it   is    to    this   particular    part    that    most    of    the 
younger  inmates   make   won   out    fo.    play.     To  watch 
tlhem  cannot  buifc  affect  the  observer,  and  no  matter  how 
clover  the  writer,  it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  ths 
impression  received  through  watfcehing  the  diversions  of 
tihesa  children.    At  a  first  gtanee,  It  would  be  impa  isibl« 
to  delbect  the  absence  of  sight  in  these  juveniles.    Their 
actions  are  wonderfully  free  from  anything  approaching 
awkwardness  of   movement  or  restraint ;    they  scamper 
about  and  around  the  field  playing,  laughing,  and  sing- 
ing, just  as  though  they  were  endowed   with  aid  then) 
facuiiitles.     The  younger  boys    "play    at   horses    in  har- 
ness";   the  older  boys  wait   round  and  chat;    whilst 
the  girls  gather  in   I'.ttie  groups,  and  engage    n  a  cow 
■ve.rsation  which  perhaps  only  a  girl  is  capable  of  sustain. 
ng   and   appreciating.    A  casual  observation  does  nob 
point  to  any   differeuce,   a-  we   have  said;    but  as  on« 
notes    the    movements   more  closely,    it    becomes    per- 
ceptible   that  there  is  Bomethdng  lacking.    First  of  all, 


NORWICH  BLIND  ENTERTAINED 
RY  THE  MAJOR. 


Following  upon  his  services  as  chairman  a, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Blind  Institiition, 
Magdalen-street,  the  Mayor  entertained  the 
whole  of  the  inmates  in  his  beautiful  house  and 
^rounds  tms  afternoon.  Of  course,  it  is  need-' 
less  to  say  that  the  Mayoress  heartily  seconded 
her  husband's  efforts  to  cater  for  the  enjoyment 
of  his  afflicted  guests.  In  fact  she  seemed  to  be 
literally  m  her  element  in  this  truly  Christian 
work.,  and  was  heard  to  remark  that  that  was 
the  happiest  day  she  had  spent  during  her  term 
of  office.  ■'■» 

The  guests,  ranging  from  quite  old  people  to 
mere  children,  arrived  about  3  oelock  -under  the 
kindly  care  of  the  Master  and  Matron  (Mr  ""and 
Mrs  J.  Shave)  and  were  received  by  the  Mayor 
and  Mayoress,  with  Miss  Paul,  Mr  J.  D.  Paul, 
while  other  present  included  Miss  Hinds  Howell, 
Miss  Theresa  Brown,  the  Res.  A.  G.  Copeman, 
and  Precentor  Moss,  Miss  Copeman,  Miss  Maddi- 
son.  Mr  H.  W.  Howlett,  Miss  Colman,  Mrs  Rix 
Spelman,  and  others.  Mr  Hewlett's  Working 
Girls'  band  was  in  attendance,  and  was  listened  to 
with  considerable  interest,  particularly  by  the 
men,  who  have  their  own  band.  At  3.45  the 
guests  were  ushered  into  the  music  room,  where  a. 
dcli'ditful  programme  was  rendered  by  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Miss  Paul  contributed 
violin  solos,  including  the  Bach-Gounod  '  Ave 
Maria"  with  organ  and  pianoforte  accompani- 
ments by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Copeman  and  Miss 
Copeinau,  Precentor  Moss,  two  songs,  including 
appropriately  "  The  Silver  Cord '  by  Hollms,  the 
blind  organist  of  Leeds;  and  Miss  Copeman,  a 
song.  At  5  o'clock  a  sumptuous  tea  was  sej  n 
on  the  lawn  by  Mr  J.  G.  Pike,  and  before  leaving 


1 


after  a  most  enjoyable  time  every  one  of  the 
guests  was  prostrated  with  a  gift  as  a 
memento  of  the  happy  occasion.  Each  of.  the 
men  were  given  a  pipe,  I  lb.  of  tobacco,  and  a 
bimch  of  flowers,  the  women,  a  vase,  flowers,  and 
sweets  each,  and  the  children  toyo,  sweets,  and 
flowers. 


■PALL   MALL    GAZETTE. 
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A    BLIND    COMPOSER    OF    OPERA. 


Uieiawn.auo  swuolep 

sumpUu'us  Bui 

of  music,  B  MuiS    : 

Rev.  A.  <  .liss  Paul,  and  Precenl 

Miss    Paul   coi  I   as    a    violin   BOlo    tb 

Gounod  "Av.  ,"    with    ortM  i  ,iauoforta 

accompaniments  by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Copemau  and 
Copemau.    Precentor  J  gtwo  boj  iding 

appropriately  "The    Silver   Cord/'  Mine,    the 

blind  organist  of  Leeds  ;  and  L  man  also   con- 

tributed a  couple  of  songs.  At  live  o'clock  a  bou; 
tea  was  served  to  the  inmates  in  a  marquee  on  the  lawn, 
the  other  visitors  having  previously  bean  refreshed  in 
the  conservatory.  On  leaving,  which  they  did  at  about 
seven  o'clock,  every  ono  of  the  l>  ind  guests  Waa 
presented  with  a  gift  as  a  memento  of  the  happy 
occasion.  Each  of  the  men  received  a  pipe,  J-lb.  of 
tobacco,  and  a  bunch  of  flowers  ;  thy  women  a  vase, 
flowers,  and  sweets  each  ;  and  the  children  toys, 
sweets,  and  flowers,  and  some  of  the  elder  boys  a 
Walking  stick. 


WRAPPED    UP    IN   HIS   ART. 


[From    Our    Own    Correspondent.] 

Rome,  Thursday. — An  opera  called  "  The  Dream  of  Rosina,"  by  Maestro 
Carlo  Mussinelli  of  Spezia,  has  just  been  given  with  great  success.  A 
peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  new  work,  as  the  composer  is  totally 
blind,  having  lost  his  eyesight  at  the  age  of  three,  after  an  attack  of 
measles.  He  is  now  thirty,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  light  and  colour 
of  his  beautiful  bay,  upon  which  he  looked  lor  so  short  a  time, 
have  remained  for  ever  vivid  and  vibrating  in  his  memory.  He  lias 
risen  above  the  prostration  which  this  sudden  misfortune  might  have 
engendered,  through  his  love  of  music.    His  ear  is  ultra-sensitive  to  melody 

(and  the  hidden  harmonies  of  the  soul,  so  that  he  lives  in  a  species  of  fervid 
mystic  exaltation. 
One  who  has  visited  him  tells  me  that  his  life  is  passed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia,  in  the  midst  of  profound  silence.  "As  he  sat  at  the  piano 
playing  selections  from  his  new  opera,  from  an  adjoining  room  came  the 
notes  of  a  canary,  which  seemed  to  offend  his  ear  almost  as  though  he 
wished  to  hear  nothing  but  his  own  harmonies.  His  hands,  those  uncertain 
ones  of  the  blind,  became,  the  moment  they  touched  the  notes,  firm  and 
secure,  and  of  an  energy  almost  violent  and  feverish.  He  does  not  brood 
over  his  infirmity,  but  is  nearly  always  smiling,  his  art  being  all  in  all, 
strength,  light,  and  hope.  The  music  ot  this  blind  Maestro  is  lull  of 
harmony,  essentially  Italian,  with  sweet  melodies  and  formidable  sym- 
phonies. His  first  opera  has  had  success  in  a  provincial  theatre,  and 
the  Maestro  considers  it  only  as  a  step  to  some  large  centre  and  some  more 
ambitious  composition.  I  hear  that  the  work  stands  on  its  own  merits,  nut 
on  the  pathetic  story  of  its  composer. 

This  Wednesday  evening  a  coterie 
of  talented  young  blind  people  will 
give  an  entertainment  at  M-ssons'  Hall 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute  of  Washington, 
I).  C.  The  institution  is  highly 
recommended  by  prominent  Washing- 
ton citizens,  including  President 
McKinley.  The  entertainment  de- 
serves to  be  well  patronized. 
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THE  MAYOK  ENTERTAINS  THE  ELTND. 

yor  ai;d  Mayoress  ol  Norwich  (Mr.  and  1 
J.    J.    !'.      on  Paul),  hospitably    leceived    at-  their 
residence,    Eaton      Grove,    yesterday    afternoon    the 
inmate3  of  tho  Asylum  and  School  for  the  Indigent 

Bliir  .th  the  Master  and  Matron  (Mr.  and 

J.    Shave),    and   a   few    guides   inade   up    a   party   of 
betv.  y  and  ninety.     For  garden  party  purposes 

there  is  no  place  in  Norwich  to  rival  -taton 
Gr>ve,  and  it  goes,  without  saying  that  the 
unsighted  guests  were  debarred  from  tho 
enjoyment  of  half  its  charms,  but,  nevertheless,  every 
possible  means  was  adopted  to  give  them  a  therou 
guj  tertaininent.     There  were»invited  to  meet 

them  a  riuinbei  ui  ladies  and  gentlemen,  most  of  whom 
were    associated    with    the    administration    of     the 
including      Lady     Gilmai  Colman, 

A.     Gored,      .Miss      Gorell,     Mrs.     Bailey, 
jjrs<  ■:,    Itev.  A.  G.  Copenian,  Miss  Copeman,! 

Mr.  T.  Gillott,  the  itev.  Precenti 

d,  Miss  Iliii  «  A. 

j£_  |  re,   Mr.   G.   Poole 

Itev.   L.    G. 

Mr.. 

Ho..  rmcu 

loni 


Date. 


90 


c  rev 


Christian  Scientists  claim  to  have 
stored  sight  to  a  Virginia  man  who 
had  been -WiudLioi-  28  years.  Those 
who  desire  to  believe  it  are  permitted 
to  do  so. 


Date. 


Sun. 

SEP  6   <lf 


FOR  THE    BLIND. 
An    entertainment    is    to    be    given 
this   approaching  Monday   evening  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hall  which  is  richly 
deserving  of  the  patronage  of  the  pub- 
lic.    It  is  given  by  a   coterie  of  tal- 
ented  young  blind   people   under  the 
auspices  of  the  Columbia  Polytechnic 
Institute  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the 
benefit   of   its    free   scholarship   fund. 
This     institute    is    doing      wonderful 
work    for    the    blind,    relieving    their  I 
lives  of  the  dullness  of  inactivity,  and  j 
I «»  many  cases  enabling  thenTrTT"' 
come  self  supporting  and  ll  *' 

'd-tsof   their   comgmrnksPPyreSi- 
THE 

Robert**,  prJdJ™tJ        I0T  ~  Ex-^eriff 
Forfarshire      mK* *S2,,n?*in» «*  *» 

report  of  fche  E,4uWf<  —'     The  A™ual  I 

regret  the  dq*th  oTffc^     y°?«wuttee  viewed  wit*.  ' 

*******  in  which  t.hoc'm  ~  w101^1-  the  «V»* 
smce  her  appointment  hti     T  h"mS  *!*«««i  f 

£132  o I  i Moni^TJ?  }he  ?««  included 

the  Eari  ,  S^u±^£?°'  of-  £fbO  ftS!  | 

wth  a  balance  U-cymhTt^  *5j  T  TO  ' 

™ce     of     £647.      4wh     Mr     £"7*      a      W- 
ohowed  ft  faMing  off  Z V  „A-  abeelc     remarks  ' 

haK  of  the  Artroath  bW<*  fL i  £°**w  on  *>* 

Miss  Inward?,   the  mi«;^„  ,    Ul°  ^port  of 

woro  now  162  Mind   nZTln  T**  #«*   **"£ 
pared  with  158  last  v^.v   I'L OIJ,  th«  roll.   a«  roni- 

wore  entered  «*faffljf  ^  ^'^  which 


TffJS  pUNDEK  ADVEimSER. 
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EORFARSHIRE  MISSION  TO 

THE  BUND. 


ANNUAL  £NG  AT  FORFAR 

Yesterday  tlia  annual   meeting  of  the  Forfar- 
shire Mission  to  tl  maheld  in  the  Meffan 
.  ,;,     r   ,..„■_ «-SheriffKob«teOn,  Bur.: 

dent,     pwaidiufr      There    was    a    fair 

\|r  L)i»\  •  Hon.  Secretory  and  rreasurer 

nitted   kite  Committee's  report,  which  elated 

,  the  last  annunl  meetmR  Mr   Edwards-, 

their  missionary,  had  died.    During  his  illoau  hn 

daughter,    M  -'-  E.    Edwards  liaa  earned  on  the 

work,  and  did  it.  so  satisfactorily,  and  proved  her- 

.1  10   the  blind    that  the  Committee 

had  appointed  her  as  auooaasor  to  her  father. 

K      \V.    Sou  tar    reported     that    in    the 
Arbroath  district  the  work  had  been  yery  satis- 
,ry  during  the  past  year.     The  mission,  she 
l  bad  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  death  ot 
Mr  Edwards.      His  work  had   been   most  con- 
itiojusly   done   by  Pf&ter    during    his 

[ong  .    and    the   Committee    were    hiphly 

-tied  to  learn  that  she  had  been  ap- 
to  carry  on  the  duties.  .Miss  Edwards 
5  mnoh  beloved  by  the  blind  people  of  the 
Arbroath  distriot.  Mr  Steele  then  submitted  the 
abstract  of  accounts  for  the  past  year,  which 
f  -hat  the  subscriptions  had  amounted  to 
£132  odds,  and  that  a  donation  of  £100  had 
been  received  from  the  bequest  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Airlie, -which,  together  with  other  sums 
B  fiom  last  year's  accounts  of  £621, 
made  up  a  total  of  £395.  The  expenditure  in- 
cluded donations  to  poor  and  other  outlays,  and 
made  I  of  £218   odds,  leaving  a  balance  of 

£647  invested  and  otherwise, 


„llu  tue  donation  from  the  bequest  or  the 
late  Earl  of  Airlie  of  JC100.  made  up  a  total 
revenue  with  small  sums  of  £272.  This  added 
to  a  balance  from  last  yea*  of  £624  made  a 
total  of  £896.  The  expenditure  amounted  in 
all  to  £248,  including  £53  of  donations  to  the 
poor  and  other  smaller  sume,  leaving  a  bal- 
ance of  £647,  as  compared  with  £621  last  year. 
Mr  Steele  pointed  out,  however,  that  there 
was  a  special  donation  of  £100  from  Earl  of 
Airlio  bequest,  and  that  the  subscriptions  had 
really  fallen  off  by  about  £30.  The  report  of 
Miss  Edwards,  the  missionary,  stated  that 
during  the  past  year  the  different  districts 
had  been  regularly  visited,  upwards  of  1700 
visits  to  the  homes  of  the  blind  having  been 
made  during   that   period.       At   the  end  of 

lA58gtnc^henhtheremhld  bedded   ™   dining 

16   females   and   6   males— while   8   had   died,    blind  children,  and  suggesting  that  the  Board  should 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  BLACKPOOL 

BLIND  CHILDREN. 

At  the  Blackpool  School  Board,   this  afternoon,  a 
letter  was  read  from  ihe  Education  Department,  de- 


1  had  recovered  sight,  and  9  had  gone  to 
institutions,  leaving  on  the  roll  162.  The 
number  of  books  and  magazines  circulated 
during  the  past  year  amounted  to  1256. 


further  consider  the  question  of  boarding  them  out. 
— The  Rev.  W.  Evans  said  that  as-the  letter  practically 
closed  .the  door  w>  their  attempt  to  form  a  blind  class, 
he  suggested  that  the  School  Attendance  Committee 
The  Chairman  said  it  was  very  satisfactory  i  silouid  at  orK,e  <*„<!  away  the  five  blind  children  who 
to  hear  such  a  report,  and  it  must  be  a  plea-  .TOre  ^d^t  in  the  town,  though  the-cost  -would  be 
sure  to  all  to  know  that  Miss  Edwards  had   £irjo  per  ye,ar. 

so  heartily  entered  into  the  work  of  her  late      ^he  Chairman  said  the  Board  had  the  power  to 
father,   and   that  she   was   so   much    beloved    jmgiut  upon  the  children  going  away, 
by  all  the  blind  people.    They  were  also  m-       <r.ht>  meeting  came  to  no  decision  upon  the  master,  j 
debted  to  the  kind  ladies  who  had  given  her  leaving  it  with  the  School  Attendance  Committee.       i 
advice  and  assistance  from  time  to  time.    Mr " 
Gilbert  Don,  manufacturer,  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  and  spoke  in  complimen- 
tary terms  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
Miss  Edwards  was  carrying  on  the  work.    Mr 
John  Melvin  seconded. 

Mr  John  Lowson,  Thornlea,  moved  that  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  be  granted  to  the  lady 
collectors,  and  that  these  should  be  reap- 
pointed. Mr  Wm.  Jarvis  seconded,  and  this 
was  agreed  to. 


THE    CHRISTIAN    COMMONWEALTH. 


The  report  by  Miss  E  1  wards  stated  that  during 
the  past  year  ih«  different  districts  had  been 
regularly  visited,  and  upwards  of  1700  visits  had 
made  to  the  homes  of  the  blind.  At  the  end 
of  -Vutuist  1900  the  number  of  blind  on  the  roll 
ind  there  had  been  added  22—16  females 
nnd  6  males  -while  8  had  died,  1  had  recovered 
.•isrht.  nnd  9  had  gone  to  institutions,  leaving  on  the 
roll  162.  The  number  of  books  and  magazines 
circulated  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  1256. 

The  Chairman  thongWt  the  r.-port  was  very 
-atisia  lory  indeed.  He  was  pleased  to  see  that 
work  of  Miss  Edwards  was  so  much  appre- 
ciated, and  that  she  was  much  beloved  by  those 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Their  thanks 
were  due  to  the  Indies  who  had  assisted  her  and 
n  her  advue  from  tune  to  time.     (Applause.) 

Mr  Gilbert  W,  Don,  manufacturer,  moved  the 
approval  of  the  report,  which  he  thought  was  an 
excellent  one.  « 

Mr  John  Melvin  seconded,  and  the  report  was 
»ved  of. 

Mr  John  Lowson,  Thornlea,  moved  that  the 
lady  collectors  who  had  hitherto  carried  on  the 
work  should  be  reappointed,  and  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  awarded  to  them  for  their  past  labours. 

Mr  William  Jar  via  seconded,  and  the  motion 
agree  I  to. 

On  the.  motion  of  Mr  Steele,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  the  Chairman  for  the  interest  he 
had  taken  in  the  Society  and  for  presiding  at  that 
meeting. 


Ebe  2>unoee  Courier. 
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FORFARSHIRE  MISSION 
THE  BLIND. 


TO 


INTERESTING       2CORD   OF    WORK. 

The  annual  meetir  .  of  the  Forfarshire  Mis- 
sion to  the  Blind  was  held  in  Meffan  Insti- 
Forfar,  yesterday— ex-Sheriff  Robertson 
presiding.  The  lion,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Mr  David  Steele,  submitted  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  committee  had  to  report  with  much 
regret  that  since  last  annual  meeting  Mr 
Edwards,  their  missionary,  had  died. 
Daring  bis  illness  bis  daughter,  Miss 
Edwards,  had  carried  on  the  work  so  satis- 
factorily, and  proved  herself  so  helpful  to 
the  blind,  that  the  committee  appointed  her 
successor  to  her  father.  The  report  by  Miss 
K.  Soutar  for  the  Arbroath  branch  stated 
that  during  the  past  year  the  work  had  been 
satisfactory,  and  that  Miss  Edwards  was 
much  beloved  by  the  blind  people  in 
the  district.  The  financial  statement  showed 
the  subscriptions  to  amount  to  .£132,  which, 


September    5,     i961- 

Fanny  J.  Crosby,  the  Blind  Hymn 
Wilier. 

Fanny  J.  Crosby,  .'he  blind  Christian 
song-writer,  is  very  Vet  and  winning  in 
her  manners.  Hec^  nodesty  causes  you 
to  forget  her  supe'-:  Pity.  Taught  in  one 
of  the  schools  of  the  blind,  she  has  had 
advantages  of  learning,  and  has  read 
with  deepest  love  the  master  poets.  Her 
own  thoughts  took  the  form  of  sacred 
verse  when  she  was  but  eight  years  old  ; 
and  during  a  long  and  beautiful  life  she 
has  continued  to  pour  forth  Gospel 
hymns,  which  have  brought  inspiration 
and  comfort  to  many.  Word  comes  to 
her  frequently  from  different  parts  of  the 
world  as  to  good  being  done  wherever 
they  have  been  sung.  A  careless  elderly 
man,  who  had  not  for  a  long  time  at- 
tended any  place  of  worship,  heard  one 
of  her  sweet  hymns  and  became  a  fol- 
lower of  Jesus.  Mr.  Sankey  heard  in 
old  Scotland  from  a  stricken  mother 
that  when  her  beloved  daughter  passed 
into  the  other  life  her  last  words  were : 
"Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus." 

■When  told  that  he  knew  the  author,  she 
wished  him  to  give  her  her  thanks.  Many 
of  her  little  hymns  have  had  some  his- 
tory in  their  origin.  But  she  is  in  no 
way  vain  over  the  good  she  has  wrought, 
but  is  humbled  in  being  so  highly 
favoured. 

Fanny  Crosby  is  not  a  great  talker, 
but  she  has  the  art  of  winning  and  re- 
taining the  interest  of  her  listeners.  She 
never  shows  temper,  except  when  some- 
one attacks  one  of  her  friends,  and  in 
this  cause  she  has  fought  many  a  battle. 
Fanny  is  cheerfully  waiting  the  call  to 
"  come  up  higher,"  and  her  chief  wish  in 
going  hence  is  to  see  the  face  of  that  Lord 
and  Redeemer  Whom  she  has  taught  so 
many  of  her  fellow  creatures  to  love  and 
>erve. 


THE    FAMILY    DOCTOR    __ 
Sept,  7,  1901 

TRAINING  CHILDREN  BORN 

BLIND  TO  SEE. 
:o: 

FROM  Vienna  comes  a  letter  telling 
of  a  discovery  made  by  Director 
Keller  by  which  children  born 
blind  are  trained  to  see.  He  exhibited 
a  child  seven  years  old  who  had  perfectly 
formed  eyes  but  who  was  born  blind, 
brain  blind. 

He  taught  this  boy  in  the  short]  time 
of  four  months  to  tell  colours,  form  and 
to  read  with  his  eyes. 

The  Director  was  led  to  believe  that 
he  could  accomplish  this  after  he  had 
taught  seventy  deaf  and  dumb  children 
with  normal  ears  to  speak  and  hw    _ 

His  method  consists  in  first  teaching 
a  child  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness by  moving  a  disc  of  light  before 
the  eyes  in  a  perfectly  dark  room. 
Thus  he  develops  a  faculty  not  recog- 
nised by  the  child  before  and  this  part 
of  the  training  is  slow,  often  requiring 
months  of  patient  training. 

The  next  step  consists  in  placing 
objects,  with  which  the  child  is  familiar, 
against  a  light  disc  and  the  child  is 
told  what  they  are.  By  means  of 
coloured  glass  placed  before  a  light, 
colours  are  taught. 

Figures  of  different  design  are  then 
placed  in  a  dark  roorq  with  the  light 
falling  upon  them  and  gradually  the 
sight  iB  accustomed  to  diylight. 
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Thursday  the  blind  people  of  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  who  gave  an  en- 
tenfaWWWrlTl»r-WWW**!r  HaU,  were  en- 
tertained at  the  Riverside  Hotel  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  Paton.  •  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Humphreys  also  enter- 
tained the  blind  per 
,,=ihort  stai 
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An    entertainment    was    given    last 
evening  in  the  hall  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  as  a  benefit  for  the  Columbia 
Polytechnic  School  of  Washington,  D. 
C.      This    is    a   young    but    promising 
institution    at    which    the    blind    are 
taught  ways    to  earn  their  own  living, 
and   ith   as   done   in   its   short  life   a 
very   practical  work.     The   entertain- 
ment consisted  of  singing,  cornet  and 
clarinet  music  from  blind  ladies  and- 
gentlemen  from  the  school,  and  with 
them  was  one  of  the  workers.    Aside 
from   taking      part   in    the    entertain-' 
ment   this    gentleman    gave    a    very  * 
humorous  but  pointed  talk  on  work  for 
the  benefit  of  the  blind  which  had  a 
practical  result  in  getting  several  in 
the  audience  to  plege  a  dollar  yearly 
to  the  support  of  the  school. 


THE    GUARDIAN. 


MANCHESTER,  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  6,  1901. 

THE  BLIND  POOR  IN  MANCHESTER 
AND  SALFORD. 

Anyone  who  has  looked  beneath  the  surface  of  Man- 
chester street  life  even  a  little  must  have  learnt   for 
himself  that  the  indigent  blind  of  the  city  have  not 
been  helped   hitherto  by  their  more  fortunate  fellow- 
creatures  as  much  as   their  infirmity   demands.       The 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  blind  beggars   in  our. 
streets  does  not  in  itself,  perhaps,  indicate  a  lack  of 
adequate    provision    for    them,    for    many   people    beg 
because  they   prefer  it  to  other  ways  of  maintaining 
themselves,    and  not  because   it  is  the   only  way  left 
them.    But  when  it  is  found,  as  it  not  infrequently  is 
in   Manchester,   that   blind   beggars  are  able    to  tune 
pianos  or  make    mats  and  baskets,    and   that,    more- 
over,  they  inquire  at  their  Braille  libraries  for  such 
books   as  "The  Conquest  of  Peru"    or  the  works   of 
Ruskin  and  Carlyle,   the  suspicion  cannot   be  resisted 
that  these  men  and  women  are  not  of  the  mendicant 
class,  and  that  they  have  come  to  this   stage  not  of 
their  own  choice  but  by  a  process  of  exhaustion.    No 
one,    indeed,  who  knows   pretends  that  all    the  poor 
blind  of  Manchester  are  sufficiently  cared  for,  and  the 
blind  who  beg  are  but  the  topmost  froth  of  a  neglect 
which  reaches  much  deeper.     Unfortunately  the  great 
majority  of  people   do  not  know.       They  comfortably 
imagine  that  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  covers  the  whole 
field  of  need  among  the  blind  in   Manchester,  and  in 
that  conviction  they  pass  by  on  the  other  side.    The 
managers  of  that  beneficent  institution  would  be  among 
the  first  to  undeceive   them,  for  they  know  that  it  is 
not  so. 

Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  has  its  critics.  The  first 
article  of  its  regulations  states  its  object  to  be  "to 
afford  an  asylum  for  the  impotent  and  aged  blind,  and 
to  maintain  and  afford  such  instruction  to  the  indigent 
blind  of  both  sexes  capable  of  employment  as  will 
enable  them  to  provide,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  for 
their  own  subsistence;  and  to  promote  the  employment 
of  or  to  emp'loy  blind  persons."    If  that  comprehensive 


object  were  achieved  there  would  be  no  deserving 
blind  in  Manchester  unprovided  for  in  one  way  or 
another.  But  as  a  matter  of  face  there  are  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford  some  500  blind  persons  in  poor 
circumstances  who,  with  a  few  exceptions,  receive  no 
help  from  Henshaw's  charity.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  therefore  the  charity  is 
badly  managed  and  administered.  The  real 
reason  for  the  conspicuous  want  of  agreement 
between  th«  object  set  and  the  work  done 
would  6eem  to  be  that  the  object  is  much  too  big  foi 
cna  body  to  undertake,  especially  when  that  body  has  to 
maintain  and  control  a  large  central  institution.  The 
central  institution  has  become  the  engrossing  concern, 
and  though  ther?  are,  and  always  must  be,  many  poor 
blind  outside  that,  they  have  "been  largely  forgotten  by 
tho  Trustees  of  Henshaw's  Asylum.  The  public  seem 
to  coacur  in  the  view  that  the  building  at  Old  Trafford 
is  the  chief  thing,  for  they  subscribe  little  more  than  is 
needed  to  maintain  the  work  which  is  done  there,  and 
such  members  of  the  Board  of  Management  as  might 
support  an  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  charity 
feel  that  with  the  present  income  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  undertake  additional  responsibilities.  The  work- 
shops in  Deansgate  were  built  by  the  Asylum  at  a  cost 
of  over  £11,000,  which  was  provided  by  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  persons,  and  though  the  fifty  blind 
people  employed  at  them  earn  small  enough  wages,  they 
entail  an  annual  loss  to  the  Asylum  of  £700.  That 
does  not  exhaust  the  work  done  for  the  blind  by  the 
Trustees  and  Board  of  Management  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  Old  Trafford  building.  They  give  pensions  to  112 
persons  at  a  cost  of  £800  a  year,  they  have  occasionally 
made  loans  or  gifts  of  money  to  start  the  blind  in  busi- 
ness, and  they  have  paid  the  fees  of  old  pupils  at  the 
Asylum  who  have  proceeded  to  colleges.  As  for  the 
Asylum  itself,  of  which  all  men  speak  well,  it  is  giving  a 
first-rate  elementary  education  to  90  blind  children,  it  is 
training  some  fifty  men  to  trades,  and  it  is  housing  and 
feeding  50  old  men  and  women.  This  is  not  done  with- 
out considerable  cost,  and  the  reply  of  the  managers  to 
their  critics  is  that  if  they  are  to  be  expected  to  look 
after  all  the  poor  blind  in  Manchester  and  the  district 
with  their  present  inadequate  income  this  central  work 
must  suffer.  The  public  gives  its  support  spasmodically, 
and  the  strictest  economy  has  to  be  exercised  in  the 
administration  of  the  funds.  It  is  conceivable  that 
even  if  larger  and  more  subscriptions  were  forthcoming 
a  body  which  has  on  its  hands  a  considerable  central 
institution  could  never  do  satisfactorily  the  work  which 
is  required  to  be  done  among  the  blind  who  only  wish  to 
maintain  themselves  at  home.  The  keynote  of  the 
Saxon  system  is  "  after  care  " — that  is,  care  of  the  blind 
who  have  been  educated  and  trained  and  sent 
into  the  world, — and  it  is  after  care  that  is 
now  most  needed  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  Many 
of  the  most  devoted  supporters  of  Henshaw's  Asylum 
recognise  that  there  is  room  in  Manchester  for  a 
society  which,  unhampered  by  the  hourly  cares  and 
responsibilities  of  a  great  building,  would  be  free  to 
undertake  the  general  oversight  of  the  blind.  That 
the  Asylum  has  failed  to  do  from  one  cause  or 
another,  and  there  is  no  prospect  that  the  managers 
will  add  it  to  tbeir  present  heavy  responsibilities. 
The  only  hope,  therefore,  for  the  500  blind  poor  in 
Manchester  and  Salford  who  are  not  provided  for  by 
the  Asylum  is  that  the  charitable  public  should  fall 
into  line  with  those  who  work  amongst  the  blind  and 
recognise  that  there  is  abundant  scope  for  the  efforts 
of  a  second  society. 

Such  a  society  has  been  at  work  for  the  last 
eighteen  months,  and  its  discoveries  have  sufficiently 
justified  its  existence.  Towards  the  end  of  1898  Miss 
Isabel  M.  Heywood,  who  for  some  years  Las  read 
from  the  newspapers  to*  the  blind  workers  in  Hen- 
shaw's Deansgate  workshops  during  their  dinner- 
hour,  found  that  there  were  many  blind  in  the  district 
who  were  not  being  cared  for  by  any  institution.  No 
complete  register  of  the  blind  being  at  that  time 
available,  Miss  Heywood  and  a  few  friends  wrote  to 
the  clergy  and  ministers  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
and  other  workers  among  the  poor  and  invited  them 
to  send  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  blind  people 
in  their  several  districts.  The  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ford Blind  Aid  Society  was  formed  in  consequence  of 
thj  poverty  among  the  blind  which  these  inquiries 
revealed.  Almost  the  earliest  step  it  took  was  to  ap- 
point two  blind  visitors  to  the  blind — an  excellent  de- 
parture in  Manchester  which  has  long  been  advocated. 
It  is  found  that  blind  people  wifl  talk  more  freely  of 
jfteir  circumstances  and   needs   to   visitors  afflicted  as 


they   themselves  are  than  to   "  sighted ''  persons 
this   means  the  Blind  Aid   Society    traced   nearl 
blind   men  and  women  to    their  homes,   and   s0 
Heywood  and  her  friends  have  been  enabled  to 
an   almost   complete   register   of    the   blind    in 
Chester    and    Salford,    which    contains    the    raos 
haustive    information    about    them.     Young    as 
the   organisation    of    the    Society   is   already   wel 
vanced.     Its    president    is    Sir    William    Houldsv    ] 
M.P.,  and  with  him  are  associated  twenty  well-k 
citizens  of  Manchester  and  Salford  as  vice  presk    ■ 
There  is  a  large  Central  Committee,  with  Mr.  St    r 
Garnett      as      chairman,     and    Miss    Isabel  M. 
wood  and   Mr.  A.   H.  Pratt  are  the  hon.   secret. 
At  its  first  annual  meeting,  in  the  Manchester  ' 
Hall  last  February,  the  Society  was  able  to  report 
it  had  a  sick  and  benefit  branch,  a  home  of  re 
St.    Annes-on-the-Sea,    a   home    for    blind    wome 
Salford-,  a  visiting  branch  (with  about  fifty  visito 
all   parts  of  the  district),   and  a  Braille  library. 
yet  the  income  for  the  first  year  amounted  to 
£536,  which  sum  includes  £336  in  donations  and 
in  annual  subscriptions.     The  Committee  of  the 
Eye  Hospital  has  let   to  the  Society  at  a  small 
two   or   three   rooms  in   the   old   Eye  Hospital  in 
John-street,    Deansgate,    and    there    the    blind   go 
read  in  the  Braille  or  Moon  type,  occasionally  to 
tea   and  music,   and   once  a  week  to  take   part  i 
religious  service.     Sometimes  60  or  70  blind  men 
women    may    be    found    at    the    "socials,"    and 
Society's  picnic  the  other  day,  at  which  the  Bis 
of   Manchester  spoke,    was   attended   by  350   persi 
The  blind  themselves  are  admitted  to  a  share  in 
management   of   the   Society,    and    the   Central  C 
mittee   has  no  less   than  four   blind   members.    It 
recognised  that  this  arrangement  might  in  lertain 
cumstances  open  the  door  to  abuse,  but  itlis  hedc 
round  with  sufficient   safeguards,   and  it  hi  the 
portant  advantage  of  appealing  to  the  self-Liance 
the    blind.       The    Society,    it    will    be    obferved 
vigorously   active,    but   at   every  turn   it  isVemind 
afresh   of   the  great  work   there   is  for  it  J  do  a 
the  miserably  small  means  it  has  of  perform*  e?en 
portion  of  its  task. 

A  visit  to  the  rooms  in  St.  John-street  ((irance 

Artillery-street)  on  any  busy  day  affords  pjf  enoug 

that   this   Society  is  wanted.    The   visitor  ill  notic 

that  nearly  all  the  blind  who  come  here— so 

mats   to  be   sold  for  them,   some   to  ask  i 

some  to  borrow  books — are  iu  a  low  conditi 

sical  health.    One  could  wish  that  they  h\ 

through  reeular  evmnastic  exercise,    tv,*  I 

a.t   Henshaw's    Blind   Asylum    is  one   of  the  most 

mirable    features    of    that    institution,    and    its   g 

work   is    obvious   to   those  who   have  seen  there 

relatively  healthy  children.     Here  comes  one  applic 

who  is  plainly  advanced  in  consumption.    His  appli 

tion    is    not   for    work    or    for    tools    or    for   boo 

but       for      a      chance      of      prolonging      his      1: 

He  has  no  relations,  he  is  as  conscious  as  anyone  t 

he  is  very  ill,  and  he  is  just  within  the  threshold  of  m 

hood.      The  St.  Annes  Home  of  Rest  is  not  intended 

such  cases  as  this,  and  it  seems  that  there  is  difficu 

in  obtaining  the  admission  of  blind  persons  to  gene 

h&spitals.      But  the  young  man  is  sent  away  encourag 

with  the  promise  that  something  shall  certainly  be  do 

for  him.      The  story  of  another  applicant,  also  youi 

is  tragic  in  the  extreme.      He  has  been  blind  only  foi 

few  months.       Until  recently  he  was  at  work  at  1 

trade,  a  strong,  healthy  man,   blindness  probably  t 

last  affliction  he  had  any  cause  to  apprehend.      But  o 

day  his  "  shop-mates  "  played  him  a  practical  "  joke 

They  mixed  some  lime  and  water  with  ginger-beer  an 

corking  the  mixture  in  a  bottle,  they  handed  it  to  h 

to  drink.      The  bottle  exploded  in  the  man's  face,  ai 

the  sight  of  both  his  eyes  was  destroyed.       For  ma 

weeks  he  was  in  absolute  despair.      He  was  sent  to  t 

St.  Annes  Home  to  recover  his  strength  and  his  spin 

and  now  he  is  back  asking  to  be  taught  — ood-choppin 

A  third  applicant  had  been  a  clerk  for  fifteen  years  : 

the  Pendleton  tramways  office,  and  the  only  thing  h 

kind-hearted  fellow-servants  could  think  of  doing  f< 

him  when  he  had  to  give  up  his  employment  owing 

approaching  blindness  was  to  set  him  in  the  street  wit 

an  organ.      The  Society  has  taken  him  from  this  sem 

beggary,  sold  his  organ,  and,  assisted  by  a  grant  of 

from  the  beneficent  Gardner's  Trust,  has  provided  h 

with  a  donkey  and  cart.       He  has  been  taught  woo 

chopping— a   favourite   occupation  among  the  blind 

and  he  has  succeeded  so  well  in  selling  the  wood  that 

is  now  able  to  employ  another  blind  man  to  assist  hi 
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IHis  present  application  is  to  have  yet  more  customers 
provided  for  him,  if  possible.  Here  are  organiste, 
pianoforte  players,  pianoforte  tuners,  wood-choppers, 
knitters,  Braille  writers,  tea  agents,  and  one  coal 
ent — all  blind,  and  all  waiting  for  someone  to  hire 
hem.  The  blind  find  it  terribly  hard  to  get  them- 
elves  employed,  however  efficient  they  may  be  at  their 
rades.  So  it  conies  about  that  they  are  at  last  driven 
o  begging  and  playing  street  organs,  all  the  years  of 
heir  technical  training  at  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  or 
t  some  equally  useful  institution  thrown  away. 

These  are  the  people  whom  the  Manchester  and  Sal- 
ord  Blind  Aid  Society  seeks  to  help.  'Work  for 
hose  who  can  work,  pensions  for  those  who  cannot 
rork  but  are  in-  a  position  to  live  with  friends,  and 
omes  for  those  who  cannot  work  and  have  no 
iends"— these  are  ihe  ends  which  the  Society  keeps 
i  view.  -  We  wish  the  blind  to  be  made  self-support- 
ig  as  far  as  possible,  but  we  should  like  to  be  able  to 
ipplement  their  wages  where  necessary.      Let  us  show 

Manchester  how  the  blind  should  be  dealt  with  out- 
de  institutions."      These  are  the  words  and  aspirations 

an  enthusiast,  Miss  Heywood,  who  represents  the 
eals  of  her  Society.  "Help  us,"  Miss  Heywood 
►peals,  "  help  us  to  open  workshops,  to  start  the  blind 

small  businesses,  to  get  orders  for  those  who  can 
ark  at  home,  to  get  care  and  nursing  for  the  sick — 
st  and  change,  which  may  even  save  the  threatened 
>m  blindness.  Many  are  in  want  of  the  means  to 
rry  on  the  work  for  which  they  have  been  trained; 
my  who  have  the  means  and  the  training  can  find  no 
lploynient.  They  beg  until  at  last  they  reach  the 
rkhouse,  and  in  the  workhouse  there  is  no  special 
avision  for  the  blind."  The  appeal  of  Miss  Hey- 
od  is  warmly  endorsed  by  her  fellow-workers  in  the 
eiety—  Miss  Ethel  Massey,  of  the  visitors'  branch; 
ss  Alice  Mather,  of  the  sick  and  benefit  branch; 
■s.  Bradbury,  of  the  Braille  library;  and  Mr.  Astin, 
i  blind  visitor,  who  are  all  familiar  by  personal  con- 
t  with  the  needs  of  which  thc-y  fpeak.      The  Society 

many  warm  supporters,  but  if  it  is  to  realise  even 
f  its  programme  it  must  yet  have  many  more. 


THE  CAKE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

To  //«'  Kriitor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
-The  article  which  appeared  in  your  columns  on 
September  6  entitled  "The  Blind  Toor  in  Manchester 
and  Salford"  iurnishes  a  complete  justification  for 
some  of  the  ceii&-ires  on  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  which 
appeared  some  few  years  ago  in  your  columns.  It 
demonstrates  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  blind 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Asylum. 

With  the  work  of  the  Asylum  itself,  of  which,  the 
writer  says,  "all  men  speak  well,"  h©  appears  to  be  less 
well  acquainted,  or  to  have  small  means  of  comparing 
its  methods  and  results  with  those  of  similar  institu- 
tions. Some  slight  improvements  have  resulted  from 
that  public  indictment  to  which  I  have  referred,  but 
that  is  all.  Newspaper  correspondence  and  private 
correspondence  only  provoke  resistance.  I  do  not 
think  any  real  advance  will  be  made  until  the  managers 
invito  or  the  subscribers  demand  the  appointment  of 
a  strong  and  entirely  independent  Commission,  includ- 
ing some  experts  in  the  training  and  care  of  the  adult 
blind,  with  power  to  report  on  tho  whole  scope  and 
results  of  their  work  and  its  cost,  and'  to  make  recom- 
mendations. In  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  other 
centres  of  blind  instruction,  the  indictment  that  I 
referred  to  is  a  sufficient  justification  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  Commission,  but  there  is  much  ground 
which  it  does  not  touch  at  all  which  nevertheless  should 
be  included  in  the  inquiry.— Yours,  &c, 

James  M.  Wilson. 
Rochdale  Vicarage,   September  10. 


THE    LADY 
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STAH.   TUESDAY. 


0    SEITEMEEK    LVOl 

A  BLIND  WARRIOR-MINSTREL. 

Charles  Huntley  BaTtell,  a  Crimean 
veteran,  who  lost  his  sight  in  action,  has 
died  at  his  house  in  Sale,  Manchester.  He 
will  be  buried  in  the  Manchester  Southern 
Cemeterv  to-morrow.  "  Blind  Bartell,"  as 
he  was  known,  gained  quite  a  local  reputa- 
tion as  a  vocalist  and  entertainer,  and  >ome 
of  his  verses  so  impressed  Queen  Victoria 
that  she  made  him  a  money  grant.  5e  yrs 
the  oldest  naval  pensioner  in  Manchester, 
and  possessed  modal s  for  Alma,  Sebastopol, 
and  Inkerman.  When  Lord  Roberts  las-t 
visited  Manchester  he  responded  at  1hc 
dinner  given  on  behalf  of  the  naval  seoiioa 
of  the  Crimean  veterans. 


NCHESTER    GUARDIAN, 

SEPTEMBER    12,    1901. 

— ■ — •- — ~ — ■ 

Correction. — A     correspondent     writes :  — "  A  n 

cle  has  been  brought  under  my  notice,  under  the 
ding  of  The  Blind  Poor  of  Manchester  and  Salford,' 

the  'Manchester  Guardian'  of  the  6th  September, 
ich  I  should  like  to  be  corrected.       You   say   that 

third  applicant  had  been  a  clerk  for  fifteen  years 

the  Pendleton  tramways  office,  and  the  only  thing 
5  kind-hearted  fellow-servants  could  think  of  doing 
r  him  when  he  had  to  give  up  his  employ- 
ait  owing  to   approaching  blindness   was   to  sat  him 

the  street  with  an  organ.'  When  the  person  in 
estion  had  to  give  up  his  situation  on  account  of  his 
iling  sight,  the  directors  of  the  Manchester  Carriage 
d  Tramways  Company  made  a  special  grant  to  start 
m  in  some  small  way,  and  when  that  failed  he  came 

the  office  of  the  Company  and  said  that  if  he  could 
ly  have  an  organ  bought  him  he  was  sure  it  would 

a  good  thing.  The  organ  was  bought  by  suh- 
ription,  but  Miss  Heywood  did  not  like  the  idea  of  it, 
d  had  him  taught  wood-chopping,  and  a  donkey  and 
rt  were  bought  to  take  the  chips  out ;  but  they  were 
t  bought  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
gan ;  he  still  has  that  in  his  house,  and  the  balance 
at  was  left  after  the  organ  was  bought  went  towards 
lying  ™ 


12TH  September,  1901 

Mrs.  Downing  Fullerton,  of  Wasperton  Hall,  Warwick, 
makes  an  appeal  to  "  all  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to 
feel  "  for  funds  wherewith  to  give  a  tea  and  a  concert  after 
it  to  the  two  thousand  poor  blind  people  in  London  whose 
names  are  on  the  books  of  the  National  Blind  Relief  Society. 
It  has  been  done  once  or  twice,  but  during  the  last  two  years 
there  has  not  been  enough  money.  About  .£150  is  required, 
of  which  ;£ioo  has  been  already  collected,  and  the,  festivity 
will,  it  is  hoped,  be  arranged  at  the  People's  Palace  and  the 
Chelsea  Town  Hall.  Mr.  Arthur  Coke  has  undertaken  the 
entertainment,  and  many  singers  and  musicians  have  pro- 
mised their  services  gratuitously.  As  each  blind  person 
has  to  be  brought  to  the  tea  and  taken  home  again,  a  shilling 
for  travelling  expenses  is  given  to   each. 

THE    MOEETMi   ADVEETISEE, 
SEPTEMBER   13,  1901. 

A  BLIND  TEA  PARTY. 

♦ 

TO  THE  EDITOE  OP  THE  MOBNING  ADVEETISER. 
Sir, — I  trust  you  will  acoept  my  thanks  for  so  very 
kindly  inserting  my  appeal  tor  funds  to  provide  a  tea 
party  for  the  2,000  blind  people  who  are  on  the  books  of 
the  National  Blind  Relief  Socioty.  I  am  happy  to  say  I 
have  reoeived  from  tho  appeal  published  donations 
amounting  to  about  381.  towards  the  additional  501.  re- 
quired. The  tea,  I  hope,  will  take  place  in  October, 
probably  at  the  People's  Palace  and  the  Chelsea  Town- 
hall.  Amongst  those  who  have  given  their  names  as  patrona 
and  sent  donations  are  her  Highness  Princess  Edward  of 
Saxe-  Weimar,  the  Dnke  of  Westminster,  the  Duchess  of 
Portland,  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  Countess  of 
Warwick,  the  Lady  Blanohe  Edwardes,  the  Lady  Maud 
Warrender,  and  many  others.  The  party  consists  of  a 
tea,  followed  by  an  entertainment,  whilst  each  guest 
receives  Is.  towards  travelling  expenses.  For  two  years, 
owing  to  want  of  funds,  no  tea  has  been  given,  ao  that 
every  effort  is  being  made  this  year  to  make  it  as  great  a 
success  as  possible.  Any  farther  donations  will  there- 
fore be  gratefully  reoeived  by  Mrs.  Downing  Fullerton, 
Wasperton  Hall,  Warwick,  of  by  yonrs  faithfully, 

ARTHUR  J.  COKE. 
29,  Buckingham  Palace-road,  S.  W. 
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Date jgQl 

^v,11  ,Is,  a  fact  whJch    is   recognized  "by 
Physiologists   and   others,    that   the   de- 
privation of  one  sense  renders  the  other 
senses    Dreternaturally    acute.         There 
have     been     famous     Wind     musicians- 
Pianists,   singers  andTToTlrrT»ts;    of   the 
latter,    however,    only~*?TT?w>     Every 
blind    violinist   either  plays   in   tune   all 
the    time   or   out  of   tune  all   trfe   time 
Wis    intonation    is    habitually    true      oi 
false.    If  a  blind  violinist  possess  talent 
for  music  and  his  ear  has  been  trained 
carefully  he  will  not  play  out  of  tune- 
he  simply  cannot  do  so.     The  most  no- 
cm,mampie  illustrating  this  principle 

of  w    la^  W°rth  BaHey'  a  youn&  man 
ot  u,   who  was  born  blind.       Notwith- 
standing the  deprivation  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  his  senses  he  has  be- 
come   a     master     violinist.       He     has 
achieved  the  task  of  memorizing  some 
75  of  the  standard  works  for  the  violin 
It  is  said  that  young  Bailey's- ear  is  so 
sensitive   that    he   cannot    bear   to   hear 
an    inharmonious    sound.     Like  Mozart 
the  violinist  fainted  once  when  his  ears 
were  smitten  by  discordant  noises     Al- 
though a  native  here,  young  Bailey  has 
never  been  heard  in  the  United  States 
He  will  make  his  first  tour,  next  season 
under    the    management    of    Robert     e" 
Johnston,  who  has  conducted  the  tours 

vLVTVL-*11  the  vlollnists  who  have 
visited  this  country  within  the  past 
decade.  The  advent  of  this  novus  homo 
will  excite  great  interest  in  musical  cir- 
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Last  April,  there  were  a  few  cases  of 
chicken-pox  among-  the  pupils  here,  and 
the  number  increased  rapidly.  Early  in 
May  Dr.  Hamlin  became  suspicious  that 
some  of  the  new  cases  were  afflicted  with 
something-  more  serious  than  chicken-pox. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  the  early 
stages  small-pox  and  chicken-pox  are 
much  alike.  After  the  suspected  cases  had 
developed  a  little  further,  it  was  decided 
that  the  disease  was  smallpox  in  mild 
form.  On  May  8th,  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Institution  was  placed 
under  strict  quarantine,  guards  being  sta- 
tioned at  the  various  entrances  to  the 
grounds.  From  that  time  until  June  16th 
all  persons  within  the  bounds  of  the  In- 
stitution were  forbidden  to  leave,  and  any 
persons  from  outside  coming  in  were  re- 
quired to  remain.  Naturally  there  were 
not  many  of  the  latter. 

Strauss  Hall  was  set  apart  to  be  used 
as  a  pest-bouse,  while  the  cases  of  chicken- 
pox  were  transferred  to  the  upstairs 
rooms  in  the  shop  building.  There  were 
about  eighty  of  the  pupils  in  the  Strauss 
Hall  group,  but  only  a  few  of  them  were 
sick  enough  to  go  to  bed.  The  chief  con- 
cern was  to  keep  them  within    bounds  for 


the  great   majority  of  them  wei  e  anxious 
.  to  get  out  and  play    ball  or    amuse  them- 
selves   in  other    *ays.      When  they    were 
..  finally    set  free,    they  were    given  a    tho- 
rough   bath    with  antiseptic    soap,    then 
,.  were  sprayed  with  alcohol  and  after  being- 
arrayed  in  new  clothing    were  sent    away 
without    any    baggage,    all    clothing  that 
bad  been  worn  being  left  here  to    be  fum- 
igated or  destroyed  as  seemed  best. 

It  was  during  this  process    of    spraying 
with  alcohol  chat  the  only   fatality  of  the 

epidemic  occurred.  A  man  temporarily 
employed  in  the  work  of  fumigation  had 
been  detailed  to  give  the  boys  their 
alcohol  bath,  and  he  did  this  in  the  case 
of  one  boy,  Wirt  Allen,  while  there  was 
some  waste  alcohol  burning  on  thecement  | 
floor  a  few  feet  away.  While  the  boy  was 
standing-  thus  wet  with  the  volatile  fluid, 
a  current  of  air  wafted  the  Hume  toward 
him  and  in  a  moment  he  was  surrounded 
with  fire  and  was  so  badly  burned  that  he 
died  next  day,  his  mother  having  been 
summoned  in  the  meantime  from  their 
home  near  Winters.  The  man  whose 
carelessness  was  thecause  of  theawful  ac- 
cident said  at  the  coroner's  inquest  that 
he  had  set  fire  to  the  alcohol  on  the  ce- 
ment in  order  to  prevent  the  boys  from  do- 
ing so.  He  was  censured  by  the  coroner's 
jury  but  Gov.  Gage  has  requested  that  a 
further  investigation  of  the  matter  be 
made  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  Alameda 
County. 

When  all  of  the  pupils  had  been  sent 
home,  the  State  Board  of  Health  took 
charge  of  the  work  of  fumigation. 
Strauss  Hall  having  been  used  as  the 
hospital  for  the  patients  it  received  the 
most  thorough  overhauling.  All  of  the 
mattresses  and  pillows  were  burned  and 
formaldehyde  and  sulphur  fumes  pene- 
trated every  crack  and  crevice  of  the 
building.  In  the  other  Halls,  the  de- 
struction of  property  was  not  necessary, 
but  the  buildings  were  all  treated  to 
thorough  fumigation,  the  floors  being- 
sprayed  also  with  a,  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury. 

Following  this  work,  which  left  the 
place  in  deplorable  condition,  came  a 
force  of  cleaners  to  remove  the  paper 
pasted  around  the  windows,  doors,  and 
other  openings,  and  to  remove  as  far  as 
possible  the  stains  from  the  floors. 
After  them  came  the  painters:  then  a 
subsequent  cleaning  and  final  prepara- 
tion, the  work  being  barely  completed  by 
Sept.  4th,  the  date  set  for  the  reopen  in  g- 
of  school.  A  person  seeing  the  buildings 
now  could  have  no  idea  of  what  work 
has  been  done  during  the  past  two 
months  and  a  half.  May  there  never 
be  such  another  visitation,  is  the  fervent 
orayer  of  all  concerned. 
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IFF  WATER  BILLS. 


Bi[Q£LHome  Feels  the  Cinch   of 
Dingee's    Rates.  « 


A   Local   Hotel   Proprietor  Sinks  a  Well 
to  Avoid    Paying    Exorbitant 

Charges. 


Another  rather  glaring  instance  of 
hew  (he  Contra  Costa  Water  Company 
has  raised  its  rales  is  found  in  the  in-' 
stance  of  the  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind 
o:i  Thirty-sixth  street  and  Telegraph 
avenue.  The  meter  rate  for  June  was 
was  549.50.  For  July  the  meter  rate 
was  SP5.25.  This  last  figure  includes 
about  &S  additional  for  water  that  was 
needed  because  of  an  increase  in  the 
summer  season.  Before  the  companies 
combined  the  Contra  Costa  allowed  the 
9  a  flat  rate  of  $50  a  month.  That 
was  in  IS35  and  although  Mrs  Dingee'fl 
eorapauy,  the  old  OaKlarid  Water  Com- 
,  offered  to  supply  water1  for  $10 
a  month,  the  offer  was  declined. 

P.  A.  Jorclan,  proprietor  of  the  Hotel 
Creilih,  has  decided  to  discontinue  hia 
tteivice  from  the  water  company  be- 
cause cf  the  exorbitant  rates  imposed 
by  the  company.  He  has  sunk  a  well 
Hi)  feet  deep  and  has  found  a  fine  sup- 
ply of.  water.  Three  2000  gallon  tanks 
have  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
building  and  these  are  filled  by  a  gasoy 
line  pump  in   two  hours.  f 

COLORADO  INDEX. 


SEPT.  11),  1901, 
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l>eath  of  Prof.  E.  P.  Church, 

Supt.  Michigan  School 

for  the  Blind. 


By  the  favor  of  Major  E.  F. 
Grabill,  editor  of  the  Greenville,  J 
Mich.,  Independent,  a  copy  of 
that  paper  containing  an  obit- 
uary and  account  of  the  funeral 
of  Edward  Payson  Church, 
which  occurred  at  Lansing, 
Mich.,  June  14,  1901,  has  been 
received,  and  from  which  we 
condense  the    following   facts: 

Professor  Church  was  born  in 
Orwell,  Vt„  December  12,  1835, 
and  graduated  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1863.  He  served  a 
short  time  in  the  army,  taught 
a  year  in  the  Ohio  Reform 
School,  and  in  1865  began  the 
study  of  theology  in  Oberlin. 
This  was  interrupted  by  a  call 
to  the  professorship  of   mathe- 


1 

"unties  in    Oahu    College,     1  fa 
vaiian   Islands.     Later,  he  be- 
:ame  president  of  thai  Institu- 
tion, but  resigned  and  returned 

:o  the  Tinted  States  in  1ST.").  He 
served  thirteen  years  as  super- 
intendent of  the  pubic  schools 
»i  ( rreenville,  Mich.,  and  Four 
fears  in  the  same  capacity  in 
Cadillac.  In  1893  h  •  he. -nine  sn- , 
>erintendent  of  the  Michigan 
School  t'orthe  Blind  a*  Lansing, 
l  position  which  he  held  at  the 
ime  of  his  death. 

Professor  Church  had  heen 
tctive  in  teachers'  associations 
ind  institutes,  and  delivered 
norethan  two  hundred  lectures 
>n  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  He 
svas  married  in  1865  to  Miss 
Frances  A. Lord, who,  with  two 
sons,  Dr.  Albert  Church  of  Chi- 
cago Junction,  of  the  class  of 
1)2  Oberlin  College ,and  Charles 
Church  of  Cleveland,  and  a 
slaughter,  MissLouisChurch,  of 
lie  class  '95  Oberlin  College, 
survive  him. 

The  remains  were  taken  to 
rreenville  for  burial,  accom- 
panied by  officers  of  the  School 

>r  the  Blind,  Rev.W.  H.  Pound, 

pastor  of  the  Congregational 
hurch  at  Lansing,  and  Rev.W. 
E.  C.  Wright  of  Olivet  College, 
ivho  was  a  classmate  and  com- 
panion in  arms  of  the  deceased. 
AtGreenvillethe  party  was  met 
by  Major  E.  F.  Grabill,  who  was 
a. classmate  of  Professor  and 
Mrs. Church,  and  Mrs.  Grabill, 
who  was  a  3'earearlierin  college, 
and  the  party  took  dinner  with 
them.  The  funeral  services  w^re 
conducted  by  Mr.  Pound  and 
Rev.  W.  H.Stevens  of  Greenville. 
A  short  service,  conducted  by 
Rev.  W.  H.  Pound  and  Prof.  W. 
E.  C.  Wright,  was  held  before 
leaving  Lansing,  and  the  fun- 
eral procession  passed  from  the 
ground  between  two  lines 
formed  by  125  pupils  of  the 
school. 


Ogne,  The  Rhine,  I  leidolherg, 
Tin'  Rigi,  Lucerne  and  Lake 
St.  Gothard  Pass,  Italian  Lake, 
Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Rome, 
Naples,  Pompeii,  Sorrento, 
Capri,  Amalli,  Salerno,  Siena, 
Pisa,  Munich  (via  Lake  Con- 
stance), Payreuth,  Dresden, 
Berlin,  Amsterdam,  The 
1 1  ague,  Ghent,  Bruges,  London, 
Windsor,  Oxford,  Warwick, 
Stratford  on  Avon,  Chester 
and  Liverpool.  Such  a  trip  as 
the  one  these  ladies  have  taken 
will  be  a  source  of  much  profit 
and  pleasure  to  those  with 
whom  they  may  come  in  con- 
tact. It  will  be  of  especial  in- 
terest to  the  pupils  to  listen  to 
the  stories  of  their  travel  in 
connection  with  their  studies  in 
Geography  and  History.  Tak- 
ing it  all  in  all  the  school  feels 
like  congratulating  itself  on 
the  fact  that  two  of  its  teachers 
have  found  it  possible  to  take 
the  trip  across  the  water. 
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/     NEW  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND.    / 
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JTOE  WEAVING  OF    SHOE    STRINGS    AND   CORSET 
\     LACES  INTO  BELTS,  HAT-BANDS,  ETC. 

By  a  Special  Contributor. 
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Two  of  the  teachers   of    the 
blind  department,  Miss  Church- 
man of  the  music  department, 
arrived    from    a  three    months 
European     trip      on      Tuesday 
morning,    and    Miss    Woodruff 
of  the  literary  department,    ar- 
rived on  Wednesdav  morning. 
They  sailed  on  the  Steamship 
Southwark  for  the  other  coun- 
try     on      June      19      and     ar- 
rived   at    Xew    York  on   their 
home  trip  on    the    Steamship 
Lucania   on    the    14th    of    this 
month.     The  following  are  the 
names  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant   places    they    visited: 
Antwerp,  Paris,  Brussels,  Col- 


'ough  the  influence  of  Miss  Etta  Josselyn  Griffin  of 
Washington,  D.    C,    who  is  one  of  them,  it  is  highly  prob- 
ble  that  the  Daughters  of  the    American  Revolution   will, 
in  the  near  future,  give  their  patriotism     a     "lend-a- 
hand"  tint,  that  shall  tend  to  the  profit  of  those  who 
are  less  fortunate,  but  not  less  patriotic     than     them- 
selves.    Miss  Griffin  has  charge  of  the  Reading  Room 
lor   the  Blind   in   the   Library   of  Congress;      and     has 
there  learned  to  love  many  of  those  who  are  obliged  to 
read   with   their   fingers,   and   this   soon   suggested     the 
Avish  to  help  them.     The  stereotyped,  old,  prosy  occu- 
pations of  broom  making,  chair  caning,  bead  weaving 
and  the  like,  threw  the  work  of  the  blind  almost  en- 
tirely into  the  line  of  those  things  that  people  bought 
"out  of  sympathy    for    the    p-cor    unfortunates."    Miss 
Griffin  cudgeled  her  brains  to  think  of  something  that 
the  blind  could  make,  absolutely  unaided  by  a  seeing 
person,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  of  no  account. 

One  of  the  "swell  stores"  brought  out  white,  washa- 
ble  belts;    and   Miss   Griffin   began   experimenting  with  j 
cord,   using   the   same   military   knot   that   is   employed! 
for  shoe-string  shopping  bags— but  she  soon  found  out  I 
that  she  could  do  nothing  with  cord.     Just  at  this  in-  ' 
stant  there  came  to  her  mind  the  picture  of  the  maiden  ' 
of  yore,  and  the  pride  she  took  in  weaving  her  gorgeous 
tresses  in  wide  braids,  and  it  seemed  possible  to  make 
that  weave  of  commercial  value  to     her  friends,     the 
blind.     To  think  was  to  act.     Alack  a  day!     She  had 
always  braided  her  own  hair  behind  her  head      so     to 
speak    and  when  she  came  to  try  the  same  weave    on 
cord,  before  her  face-well,   for  the   first  time  in  her 
life  she  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  man  who  at- 
tempted to  tie  the  necktie  of  his  little  boy    but  found 
himself  utterly  confounded.     Nor  could  he  do  a  single 
thing  with  the   contrary  necktie,  until  he  got  around 
behind  his  son  and  tied  it  the  same  as  he  would  if  it 
were  on  his  own  neck.     Miss  Griffin  was  trying  desper- 
ately when  a  sister  of  one  of  her  blind  girls  came  into 
belt  r°°m'  and  t0gether  they  succeeded  in  weaving  the 
The  next  thing  was  to  get  inexpensive  material  that 
could  be  laundered;  and,  having  used  shoe  strings  they 
thought  of  corset  laces,  which  lent  themselves  beauti 
fully  to  the  work,  but  still  they  were  not  vet  It  ofj ,  ♦ 
of  their-  mountain  of  difficulties7^  there' w^  fh*^ 
ing  oft  of  the  ends.     Bearing  in  mind  that     he  en  toe 
belt  must  be  made  without  sight,  after  innumerable  ex! 
penments   a  simple  knot  and  fringed  ends  were  evolved 
Miss  Whelan  very  kindly  furnishes  the  blind  with    Ices 
from  her  corset  store,  at  cost,  and  also  sells  the  belts 
without  commission. 

One  of  Miss  Griffin's  girls  has  cleared  |15  bv  belt 
making  and  many  others  have,  in  this  new  industry 
earned  their  first  money,  so  they  all  feel  well  pleased' 
Belts  are  made  of  shoe  strings  also,  and  as  soon  as  they 
can  obtain  silk  braid  they  will  weave  very  handsome 
belts  in  black  and  colors.  These  belts  are  to  be  pffd 
with  pretty  pins,  and  thus  can  be  adjusted  to  the  *on» 
or  short-waisted  effect,  and,  an  advantage  with  wash" 
able  belts,  there  is  no  buckle  to  remove 

Miss  Griffin  intends  to  take  out  a  patent  of  her  in- 
vention for  the  protection  of  the  blind.  With  the  as 
sistance  of  some  of  the  leading  milliners,  they  expect  to 
start  the  fashion  of  weaving  a  silk  braid  band  for  the 
new  autumn  walking  hats.  Watch-fobs  and  suspenders 
they  are  also  making  with  this  weave  ^penuers 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  interest  the  D  A  R  and 
get  them  to  adopt  this  braid  for  the  "Foreffltw*- 
Bands."  These  ladies  use  a  heavy  blue  gro  lrained 
ribbon,  and  Miss  Griffith  feels  sure  that  he  bra  d  of  her 
Sir  s  and  boys,  too,  for  the  latter  also  do  the  worS 
will  be  prettier  and  that  the  ladies  will  be  glad  to  -vi 
their  distinguished  assistance.  RUTH  EVERETT  / 
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THE  WEST   VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
SEPTEMBER  21,  1901. 


The  Milwaukee  Werkly  Review  of  the 
!5th  of  August,  edited  mm  1  published  by 
J.  G  irkcl,  S3  t  Thirty-sixth  Sr.  M:  lwau 
kee.  Wisconsin,  contains  a  notice  in 
answer  to  certain  question  about  the 
duplication  of  the  periodical  in  Brnille, 
which  I  j^ivc  below. 

''Inquiries    ha   e     from     time     to     rime 

come  in,  as  t  i  "hither  we  ever   intended 

to  duplicate  the  Review  in     Braille;     and 

!  we  have  even    lieen     advised     to    do    so. 

I  We    do    not     intend     to    duplicate    the 

I  HrT>:eir  in  Braille  or  in  any.other    of    the 

I  many  system*     which     are    in    use.      We 

learned    to     read     both      European    and 

American     Braille     from  a      few      letters 

which  we  received:  and  it  is  as    easy    for 

any  other    blind     person     to     [earn     New 

York  point.1' 

The  personal  experience  of  Mr.  Goek- 
el  is  not  singular.  I  took  up  the  Ameri- 
can Braille  from  a  page  or  two  that  stray- 
ed this  way  some  years  ago,  and  though 
I  have  never  had  occasion  to  try  the  old- 
er Braille,  I  d>  ul.t  not  that  the  difficulty 
i  would  be  manageable.  It  i;  never  hard 
to  learn  a  character  when  it  contains 
some  matter  that  it  worth  our  attention. 
We  will  yet  at  the  secret  in  very  short  or- 
der. It  is  along  this  line  that  the  solut- 
ion ot  the  vexed  question  about  stvles  of 
printing  lies.  Any]school  or  individual 
may  make  the  change  veiy  easily.  In  a 
school,  it  is  only  necessary  to  start  the 
incoming  pupils  to  the  new  style,  and  let 
the  older  ones  continue  to  read  the  one  to 
be  abandoned.  They  will  be  atrracted 
to  acquire  the  new  by  any  hooka  that 
they  want  to  lead,  and  so  the  be- 
ginners will  in  the  same  way  take  up  the 
character  that  is  going  cut,  and  in  a 
generation  or  two  there  will  be  but  one 
st\le.  What  a  blessing  it  would  be  if 
the  agreement  could  come,  and  that  all 
the  energies  of  all  the  presses  could  be 
exerted  in  the  same  direction.  It  woulc 
really  work  no  serious  hardship  to  anv- 
one.  A  sound  spirit  of  concession  and 
compromise  will  come  down  on  the  world 
and  catch  it  in  the  rigtit  humor  some  of 
these  line  days. 


'^llmJ£2BiiimEFi0  was  tne  musica* 

prodigy  of  the  last  generation,  has  re- 
appeared in  concert  at  the  age  of  52 
years.  He  is  the  same  mental  imbe- 
cile as  of  old,  and  since  retiring  from 
the  stage  has  spent  his  days  in  asy- 
lums and  sanitariums,  but  his  musi- 
cal powers  are  said  to  be  unimpaired. 
He  can  still  play  three  airs  at  once, 
play  with  his  back  to  the  piano,  and 
immediately  reproduce  any  air  -which 
he  hears.  He  is  a  human  freak,  unex- 
plained and  unexplainable. 


THE  WEST    VIRGINIA  TABLET, 

both     in    ink     and    in  line    and    p>int 

SEPTEMBER  28,    1901.  letters,  so  that  it  can  be  read  either  by  the 

Concerning  the  Christian  Record.  blind  or  those  who  see.     It  pretends    to 

Some  month  or  two  ago  the  ''Christian  ...              . .. 

°  teach  the  use  of  the  system,  and  it  is  suc- 
Record"  in  its  Braille    edition  undertook 

.  .                      .  .     .,        .   ,        ,  cessfully  claimed  for  it,  that  is  is  canable 

a  very  great  improvement  111  the   style    of  J                            '                        f°  '*" 

the  publication.   Previously,  it  had  print-  of  making  intelligible  every  musical  ex- 

ed  the  page  wholly  on  one  side,   with  the  pression,    whether      melodic,      rhymtic, 

usual  result  of  making  it  less  legible  than  dynamic,    or   harmonic,    and    I   suppose 

it  ought  to  be.      In  the  issue  referred  to,  ..                     .,          .    ,     a  ..       Ti 

*                                                               '  these  cover  the   wbole  held.     It  can    be 
the  other  plan    was    tiied,    of    widening 

..                ,    .            .1      ,.                          -j"  written  as  well  as  read,  and  thus  be  used 
the  space  between  the  lines  on    one    side 

so  that  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  leaf  to  coPJ  sheet  music,  or  preserve    original 

could  be  printed  between  the  lines  on  the  composition. 

former  page.     Tims,  one  leaf    held    just  For  the  many  blind  people    who    look 

as  much  as  before,    making    two    pages,  ,      .,         ,      ...       ,                    ,. 

'               s               k  a     »  to  music  for  their  livelihood,     it    would 
and  making  a  result  so  much    more  legi- 

.  i        a      i                   i                               *l  trive  an  advantage  that  cannot    be    fairlv 

ble  and    elegant,  and  not  increasing    the  *                           F                                          ' 

difficulty  in  reading  in  any   way    that     I  estimated  in  money.     The  music    is    not 

am  sensible  of.     I    for    one    very    much  in  proportion  as  expensive  as    the    other 

deprecate  »  return  to  the    other  method,  books,  I  believe,  though  of  this  I  do   not 

and  venture  to  hope  that    further    reflec-  gpeak  wjth  assurance.     It    can    be    had. 

however,  and  to  those   who    place    their 


tion  and  observation  will  convince  the 
publisher  that  the  other  is  the  better 
method,  and  will  lead  him  to  return  to  it 
Tiie  pr  sent  manager  or  publisher  is  him 
■.elf  blind.  I  see,  and  ought  to  know 
these  things  so  well  that  he  would  know 
what  is  really  preferable 


Musical  Notation. 


It  is  a  matter    of  no  small    interest    to 
our    >  i  iil-5     that  they    should    while   at 
school    learn    some    practical    system    of 
musical  notation  by  which  they    could  in 
future,  either  for  pleasure   or   profit,    pre- 
serve in  a    tangible   form    the  music  that 
they  have  learned  or  may  learn  in  later  life. 
Thouyhtful  people  are  astonished    at    the 
n.atrnitude  of  general  literature    that  now 
fills  our  shelves    in    tangible    form.     The 
equally       thoughtful,       with       sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  have  any  no- 
tion of  the  subject  at  all,  would  be  vastly 
more  surprised   at    the  accumulations    of 
the  very  choicest     music     in     the  worid. 
Just  as  the  cream     of    general    literature 
has  been  gathered  for  us  by  the  committes 
charged  with  this  responsibility,  s<  those 
charyed  with  the  selection    of    the    music 
to  be  printed,  have  spared     no    pains    to 
choose  the   best;  and    the    magnitude    of 
the  catalogue  is   the   groving      wonder 
of  our   own   people.      It     is    just  possible 
that   some     ot!  er    institutions     like    our- 
selves, are  not  getting  the  very  most    out 
of  this  generous  provision,  and  I  suspect 
we  need  to  have  our  pure  minds  stirred  up 
by  way  of  remembrance  of  the  abundant 
stores     that    we   are    possibly     to     some 
extent  neglecting.    The  writer's  acquaint- 
ance    with    the  Braille  notation    is     not 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to    say    anything 
in  particular  of  that  system;    but  the   N 
Y.  point  System  is  somewhat  in  use  here, 
and  what  will    be  said    will    have    more 
particular     reference     to     that     system. 
Supt.        Wait       has    prepare!  n     book 


skill  of  proficiency  on  the  market,  it 
would  seem  to  bean  invaluable  adjunct. 
For  these,  Mr.  Wait  considers  that  hia 
work  is  of  the  greatest  importance;  bit 
there  are  many  whose  music  is  merely  a 
pleading  accomplishment  for  their  own 
gratification  or  that  of  their  friend?,  and 
to  them  it  would  furnish  the  means  of 
preserving  their  accumulations  at  school 
and  all  that  they  might  secure  by  the 
kindness  of  readers  in  later  life,  and 
thus  in  time,  quite  a  considerable  reper- 
tory might  be  secured.  In  his  preface 
Mr.  Walt  suggests  that  the  reason  why 
the  book  and  the  system  is  not  more 
generally  used  is  that  it  is  n  »t  studied 
systematically.  He  does  not  say  so  in  so 
many  words,  but  it  is  a  most  reasonable 
implication.  He  shows  how.  by  system- 
atically taking  up  the  work  in  the  class, 
it  will  yield  up  ail  its  secrets  to  the 
student  aud  become  a  real  source  of 
strength.  I  quote  his  last  paragraph 
from  the  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition, 
of  1881,  as  follows: 

"In  conclusion,  the  general  use  of 
the  system  of  m.isical  notation  in  our 
schools  will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of 
the  study  of  music  as  a  means  of  intel- 
lectual development,  and  counter ict  the 
tendency  to  pervert  the  study  of  the 
subject  to  sensuous  and  self  gratifying 
purposes.  It  will  render  the  bliud  musi- 
cian and  teacher  in  »re  capable  and  sell- 
reliant  by  largely  iucresiug  his  facilities 
and  by  placing  in  his  permanent  posses 
sion  those  musical  productions  to  which 
he  ought  to  have  free  access. '' 


1 


BOSTON,  SEPTEMBER   21,  1901. 

Miss  Etta  J.  Gbii  pin,  who  has  charge 

1  the  reading  room  for  the  blind  in  the 
sssional  Library  at  Washington,  D. 
..  is  trying  to  establish  a  new  industry 
)T  blind  girls  to  follow.  Her  idea  is  the 
raiding  of  a  three  ot  four  strand  braid  of 
otton  or  silk  cord,  the  braid  to  be  used 
jr  belts,  hat  bands,  suspenders,  etc. 
ss  Griffin  hopes  to  persuade  the  Daugh- 
ars  of  the  American  Revolution  to  adopt 
lis  braid  for  the  "Forefathers'  Bands." 
hese  ladies  use  a  heavy  blue,  grosgrained 
bbon,  and  Miss  Griffin  believes  that  the 
raid  made  by  her  boys  and  girls  will  be 
rettier,  and  that  the  ladies  will  be  glad 
)  give  their  distinguished  assistance. 


he  Woman's  Journal. 


When  he  came  out  of  the  water  he  could 
hardly  stand.  He  was  totally  blind,  hi:* 
eyes  jppearing  to  have  dried  up,  and  so 
deaf  ttirct  be  could  not  hear  a  shout  two 
feet  away.  Whvn  I  first  Dut  my  hand  on 
him  ho  llniched  a  bit,  but  after  that  he 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  tame,  and  stayed 
around  the  house  like  a  dog." 


•.F12  °t  -Vlss  Griffin's  -iris  has  cleared 
515  by  belt  making  and  many  others 
nave.  In  this  new  Industry,  earned  their 
first  money,  so  they  all  feel  well  plci 

■  is  are  made  of  shoestrings  also 
and !  as  soon  as  they  can  obtain  silk 
braid  they  will  weave  very  handsome 
belts  In  black  and  colors.  These  belts 
ar/>  to  bo  pinned  with  pretty  pins, 
thus  can  be  adjusted  to  the  long  or  short 
walsted  enreot,  and.  an  advantage  with 
washable  belts,  there  Is  no  b  re- 

"Miss  Griffin  intends  ,„  take  oul  >      .BOSTON     EVENING     TRANSCRIPT, 

ent  on  her  Invention  f<  r  the  protection 
of  the  blind.  With  the  assistance  of 
some  of  the  leading  milliners  they  ex- 
pect to  start  the  fashion  of  wearing  a 
silk  braid  band  for  the  new  autumn 
walking  hats.  Watch  fobs  and  suspen- 
ders they  are  also  making  with  this 
weave. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  interest  the 
I).  A.  R.  and  get  them  to  adopt  this 
twI  f,0r„, the  "forefathers'  bands.1' 
these  ladles  use  a  heavy  blue  gros- 
grained   ribbon,    and    Miss    Griffin    feels 

sine  that  the  braid-  of  her  girls,  and 
boys,  too,  for  the  latter  also  do  1 1n- 
work,  will  be  prettier,  and  that  the  la- 
dies will  be  glad  to  give  their  dtstin- 
hed  assistance.  


la$»tt,£tttti>ag  <£Wbfc 


SUNDAY.  SEPT.  11.  1901. 


NEW  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Weaving  of  Shoestrings  and  Corset 
Laces  Into  Belts,  Hatbands  and  Sus- 
penders—Pleasant Departure. 

Through    the    influence     of    Miss    Etta 

lyn    Griffin    of    Washington.    D    C, 

tvho  is  ore  of  them,  it  is  highly  probable 

:hat    the    Daughters    of    the    American 

Revolution  will,  in  the  near  future,  give 

patriotism    a    "lend-a-hand"    tint, 

nail  tend  to  the  profit  of  those  who 

are  less  fortunate,  but  not  less  patriotic 

than  themsel" 

Miss  Griffin  has  charge  of  the.  reading 
room  fo'  the  blind  in  the  library  of  con- 
and  has  there  learned  to  love 
many  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  read 
with  their  fingers,  and  this  soon  sug- 
gested the  wish  to  help  thejn.  The 
stereotyped,  old,  prosy  occupations  of 
broom  making,  chair  caning,  bead  weav- 
ing and  the  like,  threw  the  work  of  the 
blind  almost  entirely  into  the  line  of 
those  things  that  people  bought  "out  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor  unfortunates."      #j 

Miss    Griffin    cudgeled    her    brains    to  I 
think  of  something  that  the  blind  could 
make,    absolutely   unaided   by   a   seeing 
tan,   as  otherwise  it  would  be  of  no 
;nt. 

e  of  the  "swell  stores"  brought  out 
vhite,  washable  belts;  and  Miss  Grif- 
in  began  experimenting  with  cord,  us- 
ng  the  same  military  knot  that  is  em-  j 
Moyed  for  shoestring  Shopping  bags—  , 
ut  she  soon  found  out  that  she  could 
o  nothing  with  cord. 

Just  at  this  instant  thTe  came  to  her 
nind  the  picture  of  the  maiden  of  yore, 
nd  the  pride  she  took  in  weaving  her 
orgeous  tresses  in  wide  braids,  and  it 
eeemed  possible  to  make  that  weave  of 
ommercial  value  to  her  friends,  the 
lind. 

To  think  was  to  act.  Alackadav!  She 
ad  always  braided  her  own  hair  behind 
er  head,  so  to  speak,  and  when  she 
ame  to  try  the  same  weave,  on  cord, 
efore  her  face— well,  for  the  first  lime 
i  her  life  she  was  in  full  sympathy  with 
he  man  who  attempted  to  tie  the  neck- 
ie  of  his  little  boy,  but  found  himself 
tterly  confounded. 

Xor  could  he  do  a  single  thing  with 
he  contrary  necktie,  until  he  got  around 
ehlnd  his  son  and  tied  It  the  same  as 
e  would  if  it  were  on  his  own  neck. 
Iiss  Griffin  was  trying  desperately 
.*hen  a  sister  of  one  of  her  blind  girls 

me  Into  the  room,  and  together  they 
ucceeded  in  weaving  the  belt. 
The  next  thing  was  to  get  inexpensive 
laterial  that  could  be  laundered;   and, 
avlng    used    shoestrings    thev    thought 
f   corset   laces,   which   lent   themselves 
eautifully  to  the   work,   but   still   they 
ere  not  yet  at  the  top  of  their  moun- 
Un    of   difficulties,    for    there   was   the 
nishlng  off   of  the  ends. 
Bearing  in   mind   that  the  entire  belt 
lust  be  made  without   sight,   after  in- 
umerable    experiments,    a   simple   knot 
nd    fringed   ends    was    evolved        Mi-s 
I'helan  very  kindly  furnishes  the  blind 
ith    laces    from    her    corset    store     at 
oat,    and    also    sells    the   belts    without 
ommission. 


Staston  ^Exnmixwt 


TUESDAY,     SEPTEMBER    24,     1901 

Miss  Etta  J.  Griffin,  who  has  charge  of 
the  reading  room  for  the  blind  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Is  trying  to  establish  a  new  industry  for 
blind  girls  to  follow.  Her  idea  is  the  braid- 
ing of  three  or  four  strand  braid  of  cotton 
or  silk  cord,  the  braid  to  be  used  for  belts, 
hat  bands,  suspenders,  etc.  Miss  Griffin 
hopes  to  persuade  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  adopt  this  braid 
for  the  "Forefathers'  Bands."  These  la- 
dles use  a  heavy  blue,  grosgrained  ribbon, 
and  Miss  Griffin  believes  that  the  braid 
made  by  her  boys  and  girls  will  be  pret- 
tier, and  that  the  ladies  will  be  glad  to  give 
their  distinguished   assistance. 

TAME   BLIND   MOOSE   OF  MAINE 


[From  the  New  York  Sun] 

The  blind  moose  of  Chesuncook  is  no 
more.  He  was  found  drowned  the  other 
day  in  a  deep  pond,  where,  evidently,  he 
had  gone  to  drink.  The  moose,  besides 
being  blind,  was  totally  deaf,  else  he  never 
would  ha\'e  been  drowned,  and  he  was  a 
great  pet  around  Chesuncook  Clubhouse. 
He  was  captured  on  May  30  this  year  by 
Alexander  McLain,  keeper  of  the  club- 
house, and  until  his  fatal  visit  to  the  pond 
the  moose  was  quite  content  to  remain 
In  a  little  clearing  near  by. 

The  story  of  the  capture  of  the  blind 
moose  Is  unusual  at  least.  Last  fall  two 
hunters  who  were  stopping  at  the  Che- 
suncook Clubhouse  reported  to  Mr.  McLain 
that  they  had  seen  a  crazy  moose  in  the 
woods,  and  they  gave  a  vivid  account  of 
how  the  animal  would  run  head  first  into 
big  trees  and  fall  over  stumps,  while  not 
appearing  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to 
gunshots'  or  to  the  presence  of  the  hunters. 
McLain  put  this  all  down  as  a  fable,  and 
laughed  at  the  hunters,  who  were  annoyed 
because  their  exciting  story  was  not  be- 
lieved. 

"It  was  true  all  right,"  McLain  says 
now.  "Last  May  the  log  drivers  were  pick- 
ing up  logs  above  my  house,  and  at  noon 
one  of  them  came  down  and  told  me  that 
they  had  driven  a  moose  into  the  lake.  I 
thought  nothing  more  of  it  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  saw  a 
moose  swimming  in  the  lake,  a  mile  front 
shore.  I  looked  at  the  animal  through  my 
gtlass,  and  at  first  thought  it  was  a  cow 
that  the  loggers  had  driven  away  from  her 
calves;  so,  Jumping  into  my  canoe,  I  start- 
ed out  to  drive  her  back.  I  paddled  to 
within  fifty  feet  of  the  animal,  and  then 
discovered  that  it  was  a  good-sized  bull. 
He  was  swimming  around  In  a  circle,  and 
paid  no  attention  to  my  shouting  or  beat- 
ing the  water  with   my  paddle. 

"The  moose  was  nearly  exhausted,  and 
was  In  great  danger  of  drowning.  There 
was  a  heavy  sea  on,  but  I  tried  to  steer 
him  toward  the  shore.  I  paddled  up  clos3 
beside  him,  but  he  poked  his  nose  over  the 
side  of  the  canoe  and  came  near  upsetting 
me  a  mile  from  shore.  There  would  have 
been  a  moose  and  a  fool  swimming  around 
there,  so  after  that  I  left  him  and  hurried 
to  the  Burr  camp  to  get  help.  We  re- 
turned in  a  boat,  got  a  rope  around  the 
animal's      neck      and    towed    him    ashore. 
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Mr.  Coleridge  Taylor's  tragic  cantata 
"The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel  Cuille,"  per- 
formed at  the  Leeds,  musical  festival,  Is  a 
half-programme  work,  lasting  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  performance;  and  while 
the  orchestra  plays  in  It  a  very  important 

part,  the  text  is  set  to  that  species  of 
choral  narrative  of  which  we  now  have  so 
many  examples,  interspersed  with  dramatic 
and  other  choruses,  and  soprano  and  bari- 
tone solos.  The  words  are  those  which 
Wordsworth  based  upon  a  Gascon  poem 
by  Jasmin,  although  the  legend  is  by  no 
means  a  monopoly  of  France.  Margaret, 
a  name  in  old  folk  lore  typical  of  meekness 
and  innocence,  was  to  have  married  Bap- 
tlste,  when: 

"The  pestilence   that   walks  by  night 
Took  the  young  bride's  sight  away." 

Baptlste's  father  thereupon  broke  off  the 
match,  and  Margaret,  trusting  to  her  lov- 
er's loyalty,  has  since  dwelt  In  the  cottage 
on  the  hill,  waiting  his  return  from  his 
travels.  She  Is  unaware  that  he  already 
has  come  back,  and  on  St.  Joseph's  day 
is  to  be  married  to  the  beautiful  Angela. 
The  first  part  of  the  cantata  is  devoted  to 
the  merry  scenes  of  the  preparations  for 
the  Gascon  marriage,  the  villagers'  cho- 
ruses being  once  broken  by  the  gloomy  ut- 
terances of  Margaret's  brother  Paul,  who 
cannot  understand  why  Baptiste,  the  bride- 
groom, "stands  sighing  with  silent  tongue." 
Paul  and  Margaret,  parts  to  be  sung  at 
Leeds  by  Mr.  Andrew  Black  and  Mme.  Al- 
bani,  are,  by  the  way,  the  only  two  soloists 
In  the  cantata.  The  second  scene  is  in  the 
blind  girl's  cottage,  where  Margaret  solilo- 
quises upon  her  lover's  expected  return, 
and  Paul  thoughtlessly  blurts  out  the  truth. 
Paul's  song  of  the  bridal  bells  Is  followed 
by  the  colloquy  with  the  good-hearted  Jane, 
the  Sorceress.  The  final  section  of  the 
cantata  takes  place  in  the  Castle  chapel, 
Whither,  amid  the  ringing  of  the  marriage 
bells,  Paul  leads  his  blind  sister.  The  cere- 
mony commences,  the  wedding  ring  is 
blessed,  and  Margaret,  coming  out  of  her 
concealment  In  the  confessional,  stabs  her- 
self, the  marriage  'Te  Deum"  thus  being 
replaced  by  the   "De   Profundis." 


A  (ETCH 


FRIDAY.    SEPTEMBER    27,    1001 


The  French  novelist,  Jules  Verne,  has  lost 
his   eyesight   completely. . 

iBosteu  Wxmmx'wt 

TUESDAY,     OCTOBER    1.    1001 

The  will   of  the  late  Susan  MUn  of  New 
York     leaves    to    the    New    York    Homoeo- 
pathic Medical  College  and  Hospital  $20,000 
to    endow    four    beds    in    perpetuity,    to    be 
called    respectively    the    "Margaret    M  In, 
"Myra  R.  MUn."  "Georglna  MUn     and     Su- 
san  MIlnM  beds;  to  the  Children's  Aid  So- 
ciety the  house  and  lot.  442  West  Twenty- 
third   street,    together   with    all   the    furni- 
ture   etc.  in  memory  of  her  father,  the  late 
George  MUn.     The  testatrix  leaves  all  the 
residue   of   her   estate,   both,   real    and   per- 
sonal, to  the  General  Memorial  Hospital  for 
the   Treatment   of   Cancer  and   Allied   Dis- 
eases   the  New  York  Homcepathic  Medical 
College    and    Hospital,    the    Home    for    In- 
curables, the  New  York  Protestant  Episco- 
pal City  Mission  Society,  the  Society  for  the 
Relief  of  the    Destitute   Blind   of   the   City 
of  New  York  and  Its  Vicinity,   and  to  the 
Children's    Aid    Society,    share    and    share 
alike* 
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OCTOBER  5,  1901. 

Death  of  Suft.  Council. 


The  death  of  Rev.  F.  P.  Church,  super? 
tuteudeut  of  tlie  Michigan  School  for  the 
blind  occurred  on  the  14th  of  June, 
i:  ti)  [  ntit  ici  >  l,  Air.  Ca  irch  had 
been  fcr  eight  years  connected  with  the 
school,  and  had  impressed  his  ideas  and 
high  character  on  the  work  there  in  a 
manner  that  will  render  the  scho  >1  itself 
his  best  memorial. 

The  first  intelligence    of    this    mel  mc- 
holy  event  reaches  me  through    the    Cal 
AVujs,    which  is  always    among    the    Hist 
to  encourage  the  liviug  or    do    honor    to 
the  dead. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE. 
By  Mati>- *2  a  year ;     81  for  si;  months ;    50 
cents  for  three  months,  invariably  in  advance. 
By  Carhiek— Five  cents  a  week,  payable  in 
advance. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 
Schedule  of  rates  and  all  information  regard- 
ing advertising  may  be  obtained  at  the  office. 
No.  23  Jackson  street. 
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SCHOOL  REOPENS 


BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  ALSO  HOLD- 
IN  &  A    SESSION  THERE. 


Resolutions  Calling:  For  Civil  Service  Ex- 
aminations to  Fill  Vacancies— ■  Or.  F. 
I..  Tozlor  Made  Phvslclan— Temporary 
Appointments—  An   Increase    of    Salary. 

The  Board  of  Managers  bf  Die  State 
School  t'ui  tlie  Blind  convened  for  a  reg- 
ular meeting  at  the  School  shortly  after 
10:30  a.  in.  today.  The  members  in  at-, 
tendance  were  the  President',  Dr.  K.  Park 
Lewis  of  Buffalo;  Mrs.  \V.  .1.  Humphrey 
of  Warsaw.  Frank  S.  Wood  and  Geftrge 
E.  Perrin  of  Batavia,  Cortland  Crosman 
of  Alexander.  William  V.  Jluyck  of  Le- 
Etoy,  A.  W.  Wheelock  of  Moseow  and 
Henry  S.  Ost rainier  of  Knowlesville. 
Eugene  Cary  of  Niagara  Falls  was  the 
only    absentee. 

Mr.  Crosman,  chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive committee,  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  which  were  adopted 
w  ii  hont    opposition  : 

"Whereas,  the  President,  members  of 
the  Board  and  .Mr.  Gardner  Fuller,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  New  York  State 
School  for  tlie  Blind,  have  for  some 
years  in  reports  to  the  Legislature  and 
in  other  ways,  advocated  and  endeavor- 
ed to  secure  the  proper  recognition  of 
this  school  as  a  'purely  educational'  in- 
stitution so  that  the  boys  and  girls  sent 
here  should  not  be  classed  as  inmates 
'of   an   almshouse,'    and, 

''Whereas,  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive committee  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  believing  that  the  re- 
quest was  in  harmony  with  the  ex- 
-■■d  views  id'  other  members  of  the 
d  and  the  Superintendent,  asked 
the  Honorable  Attorney  General  of  this 
State  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  proper 
and  legal  status  of  this  School  a.  an 
educational  institution,  therefore    e  it 

"Resolved,  that  this  Hoard  again  de- 
clares and  desires  to  again  place  it 
Upon  record  as  endorsing  die  views  of 
Superintended  fuller  expressed  in  var- 
reports  to  the  Governor  and  Legis- 
lature and  recommends  that  persisted 
efforl  be  mad''  to  secure  a  proper  re- 
cognition of  this  School  as  an  educa- 
tional  institution. 


•Whereas,  the  question  as  to  the 
us  of  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  in  the  matter  id'  its  classification 
as  a  public  school,  and  therefore  out- 
side of  the  Civil  Service,  having  been 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
it  having  been  made  evident  that  it  is 
a  question  for  the  courts  to  decide,  and, 

"Whereas,  the  time  for  the  opening  of 
the  School  is  at  hand,  therefore 
pending  furl  bur  conclusions  on  the  pari 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or 
ot  her  oliicial  decision-,  be  if 

"Resolved,  tnat  the  Board  of  Man 
agerS  requests  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  call  an  examination  at  once 
for  all  offices  now  vacant  at  the  Stale 
School  for  the  Blind  and  under  their 
supervision." 

(in  motion  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  ^liss 
Luella  E.  Green  of  fort  Plain,  who  has 
been  in  correspondence  with  Dr.  Lewis 
and  who  is  a  teacher  of  wide  experience, 
was  named  as  temporary  head  instruc- 
tor in  the  Musical  department,  pending 
the  holding  of  a  Civil  Service  examina- 
tion to  till  the  vacancy.  Miss  Minnie  J. 
Gould,  one  of  the  assistant  matrons. 
was  appointed  acting  matron,  pending 
the  holding  of  an  examination.  The  mat- 
ter of  naming  a  temporary  superintend- 
ent  was    postponed    until    after    noon. 

It  was  decided  to  divide  the  position 
of  school  physician  and  ophthalmic  exam- 
iner, held  last  year  by  Dr.  Morse  of  Ba- 
tavia. On  motion  of  Mr.  Crosman  Dr. 
Frank  L.  Tozier  of  Batavia  was  appoint- 
ed physician  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Rogers  of 
Buffalo  was  named  as  ophthalmic  ex- 
aminer, on  Mr.  Benin's  motion.  The 
positions  had  always  been  separate  until 
Dr.   .Morse   was  appointed. 

The  salary  of  Oliver  R.  Heinze,  head 
instructor  in  the  Literary  department, 
was  increased  from  $825  to  $925,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  State  Comp- 
troller. 

At  12:20  p.  m.  a  recess  was  taken  until 
2    p.   m. 

This  is  the  opening  day  of  the  school 
year,  but  the  sessions  will  not  actually 
begin  until  next  Monday,  (inly  about 
twenty  pupils  have  arrived  thus  far. 
They  will  be  coming  for  a   week  yet. 
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SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE. 
By  Maid— $2  a  year ;     $1  for  sl»  months ;    50 
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advance. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 
Schedule  of  rates  and  all  information  regard- 
ing advertising  may  be  obtained  at  the  office. 
No.  33  Jackson  street. 

"THURSDAY,   SEPTEMBER  2G,   1901. 

NAMED  TEMPORARY  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  Rev.  Im  J.  Muchmore  Placed  la  Charge 
of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Rev,  Lyman  J.  Muchmore,  physi- 
cal instructor  at  the  Slate  School  for  tlie 
Blind,  will  also  act  as  superintendent 
Of  tlie  institution  until  the  vacancy  is 
filled  by  a  permanent  appointment  from 
lb,'  ci\'il  Service  list.  He  was  selected 
i,,r  the  office  at  yesterday  afternoon's 
scN-ion  of  the  Boti  rd  of  Managers.  .Mr. 
Muchmore  proposes  to  take  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice examination   for  the  position. 

Mrs.  Humphrey,  Dr.  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Wood,  the  committee  appointed  at,  the 
i  i  1  prc\  ious  meeting  to  draft-  resolu- 
tions in  regard  to  Superintendent  Ful- 
ler's resignation,  presented  the  following 
report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

"Resolved,  thai    we   recognize   in    Pro- 

ir   Purler  a  man  of  rare  ability  as  an 

educator,    a    gentleman    and    a    scholar. 

coupled  with  uncommon  executive  abil- 
ity; that  the  many  years  of  faithful 
service  he  lias  given  to  the  School  for 
the  Blind  have  been  fruitful  in  bringing 


it    to   a   higher  standard   and    that   it    is 
urce  of  great    regret   to   the    Hoard 

that  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  sever 
bis  connection  with  the  School." 

It  was  announced  that  a  general  Civil 
Service  examination  for  matrons  in 
Stale  institutions  will  be  held  on  Sat  in- 
day  in  several  cities  and  a  matron  for 
the  School  will  be  selected  from  the 
eligible  li-^t  resulting  from  that  exam- 
ination. The  selection  will  be  made  by 
the  Executive  committee  of  the  Board. 
As  soon  as  examinations  have  been  held 
for  the  positions  of  superintendent  and 
musical  instructor  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Board  will  be  held  to  till  those  posi- 
tions from  the  lists  of  those  who  have 
passed   the   examinations. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $400  with  which  to  purchase 
a  new  carriage  team  for  the  School  and 
the  Executive  coniitfee  was  instructed 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of 
brimming  1  re-\s  in   t  he   park. 

The    salary    of    Dr.    F.    L.    Tozier,    the 
.1  physician,  will  be  .%'!()!)  a  year  and 
that   of  Dr.   Bogers,  the  ophthalmic   ex 
aminer,  $100. 

Superintendent  and  Mrs.  Fuller  and 
Miss  Pale-,  who  has  been  matron,  will 
leave  the  School  on  October  1  >t  and  on 
October  5th,  in  company  with  .Mrs.  Fran- 
ces II.  Seaver,  will  sail  for  Spain,  where 
they   will   spend   the  winter. 

There  are  now  fifty  pupils  at  the 
School.  A  new  name  on  the  roll  is  that 
of  Arthur  Prager  of  Trumansburg,  aged 
20  years,  who  is  almost  entirely  blind 
as  the  result  of  a  wound  received  while 
fighting  in  the.  Philippines.  Prager, 
who  was  a  private  in  the  Ninth  Infan- 
try, had  his  right  eye  shot  out.  at  the 
battle  of  Gaudaloupe  Bridge,  forty  miles 
south  of  Manila,  two  years  ago  last  June. 
The  loss  of  the  eye  affected  the  other 
one,  the  sight  of  which  is  now  almost 
totally    gone. 


COLORADO  INDEX.     OCT.  :l  iwi. 

MORE    WORK    BY  THE    BLIND 
PREACHER. 


The  Kev.  Thomas  Houston  Con> 

ducted  Services  in  Newark, 

New  Jersey,  Again. 


Gospel  temperance    workers 

in     Newark    and     its    vicinity 
attach  much  importance  to  tlie' 

re-engagement     of     the      blind1 

evangelist,    the    Rev.    Thomas  j 

Houston,      for     extra       service' 

during  the  month  of  August   at 

Andrew's    Gospel  Temperance 

Union  in  Reliable  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Houston  has 
been  conducting  evangelical 
services  in  Newark  for  some1 
weeks,  and  has  been  unusually 
successful  in  holding  large 
congregations,  notwithstand- 
ing the  hot  weather.  He  con- 
ducted services  Sundays  August 
4, and  Sunday,  August  18.  The 
Rev.  G.  S.  Hall,  pastor  of  the 
Wickliffe  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  who  is  a  receut  adi- 
tioa  in  tie  Newark  Presbytery, 
will  conduct  services  Sunday, 
August   11. 

The  officers  of  this  union  are 
highly  gratified  at  the  extra- 
ordinary interest  attending  the 
services  held    in    Reliable  Hall 


ill].: 


unimer,  and  some  of  them 

>ave   devoted    their     vacation 

season  to  work  in  behalf  of  the 

:ause.       Prominent      speakers 

lave  been  engaged  to  speak  at 


very  meeting  during  August, 
tnd  several  talented  singers 
■vill  he  present  to  assist  the 
tev.  Mr.  Houston,  who  is  .in 
xcellent  baritone.  It  was  the 
urn  of  those  in  charge  of  these 


Prof.  Edward  W.  Church,     superin- 
tendent of  the  Michigan  school  for  the 
Blind,  died  at  his  home  on  the  institu- 
tion grounds  at    4:40    Tuesday    after- 
noon.   Two  weeks  have  passed  since 
Prof.  Church's  physicians    pronounced 
his  illness  fatal,  and  since  that  time 
until  he  fell  quietly   asleep    Tuesday, 
in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  chil- 

Iv^v.  nr.  Houston,  wlio  is  ai  dren'  hls  death  has  been  expected  daily, 
excellent  baritone.  It  was  the  For  two  da-ys  he  h»d  been  unconscious, 
'"»'  of  those  in  charge  of  these  i"?  tte  T*  Came  without  chan^e  ln 
stings  that  the  efforts  put  ^re^  P—fully  and  without 
orth  to  make  the  midsummer;  At  1  o'clock  this  afternoon  the  re- 
>ervices  attractive  and  in.spir-*  mains  will  be  taken  to  the  parlor  of 
would  result  in  a  eon-  *he  main  building  of  the  institution, 
iuuanceof  the  large  attend-  where  ^ey  will  lie  in  state  until  to-' 
nee.       The     regular     Sunday    morrow-     "  will  deepen  the    sadness 

fteroon  meetings  at   4  o'clock  w^*1  Dight  t0  tbe  pupiIs    who 

.  ■  .  loved  him  so  well,  that  thev  cannnr 

-;'        continued,      with      the  look  in  farewell  upon  the  qunft  face  of 

ustomary     music     and    choir  him  whose  hand  guided  them  through 

'Offing.  the  darkness,  and  whose  kind     voice 

Andrew's  Gospel  Temperance   f"?™  ^JUL*?™  °f  their  lives  like 
1111)11    Was    organized    twelve 

ears  ago  with  a  few  members 

.-.  v  memocrs,    P.    church,     superintendent     of     the 

U  of  whom  were  imbued  with  School  for  the  Blind,  took  place 
le  desire  to  do  effective  work  in  the  main  building  of  the  insti- 
>r    the     Master.       To-day    the    tution  at  9:30  a-  m-  yesterday.  The  cas- 

lembership  is  unusually  laro-e'^'^11108*  Mdden  bypotted  plants  and 

a  wide  scarf  of  white  and  pink  carna- 
tions, lay  in  the  wide  central  hall,  and 
friends,  pupils  and  relatives  filled  the 
parlor  and  offices  on  either  side. 

The  chorus  choir  of  the  school  open- 
ed the  services  with  the  hymn,  "Lead 
Thou  Me  On,"  after  which  Rev.  W.  H. 

tinue  the  plans  of  the  lead  Pound  read  a  passage    of    scriPture- 

Ti,z»  ~«3  .     T   ^T  Another  hymn,  "Safe  In  the  Arms  of 

1  he  officers  are:  A.  T.  Yer-  T         „  * \,        *  r,       *,•**.* 

.  J  Jesus,"  was  followed  by     brief     but 

>  ,     president;     Miss      Nellie    touching  remarks  by  Rev.  Pound,  and 

uthne,    vice-president;    Chas  |  a  prayer  by  Prof.  W.  E.  C.  Wright  of 

Hart,  secretary;  John  Lenon,  j  Olivet  college,  a  classmate  and  com- 


a  beam  of  sunlight, 
The  obsequies  of  the  late  Prof.  E. 


Ind  many  of  the  most  prom- 
|icnt  city  preachers  are  hon- 
-ary  members.  The  treasury 
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-AID  DOWN  THE 
LABOR  OF  LIFE 


)EATfl     CAME     AT    4:40 


rof.  Church  of  School  for 
Blind  Passed  Peacefully 
Away  Yesterday 


Iter  a  Long  And  Painful  Illness 
—Remains  Will  Lie  in  State 
—The  Funeral 


panion  in  arms  of  Prof.  Church 

The  singing  of  "A  Home  on  High" 
closed  the  services,  the  casket  was 
placed  in  the  hearse,  and  followed  by 
relatives  and  friends  in  carriages, 
drove  from  the  grounds,  passing  be- 
tween two  lines  formed  by  the  125 
pupils  of  the  school.  The  pall  bearers 
were  T.  W.  Cressy  of  Midland,  presi- 
dent, and  G.  W.  Bement,  treasurer  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  J.  E.  St  John, 
Henry  Humphrey,  C.  D.  Woodbury  and 
George  Christopher. 

The  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Greenville  at  11:22.  After  brief  serv- 
ices yesterday  afternoon  they  were  in- 
terred in  the  cemetery  at  Grenvill. 

Edward  Payson  Church 

Edward  Payson  Church  was  born  In 
Orwell,  Vt.,  Dec.  12,  1835.  During  his 
infancy  his  parents  came  west  and 
settled  on  a  farm  near  Vermontville, 
Mich.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived at  a  district  school  near  his 
home,  after  which  he  attended  an 
academy. 

His  career  as  a  teacher  began  in  a 
country  school  when  he  was  18,  and 
early  In  the  summer  of  1857  he  began 
to  prepare  himself  to  enter  Oberlin 
college.  He  paid  his  college  expenses, 
partly  with  money  earned  by  teaching 
during  the  summer,  supplementing 
this  amount  by  performing  such  work 
as  he  could  obtain  about  the  college 
and  city. 


\ 


THE   LATE   PROF.   CHURCH. 

He  was  graduated  in  1863,  taught 
for  nearly  a  year  in  the  Ohio  reform 
school,  which  he  left  to  enlist  in  the 
150th  Ohio  regiment. 

In  1865  he  began  the  study  of  theol- 
ogy in  Oberlin  Seminary,  but  this 
course  was  interrupted  by  his  accept- 
ance of  the  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics, tendered  him  by  Oahn  col- 
lege, Hawaiian  islands.  Later  he  was 
made  president  of  this  college,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  resigned  in  1875. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Prof. 
Church  spent  a  year  in  travel  and  in 
special  study  at  Harvard  college.  In 
1876  he  went  to  Greenville,  Mich.,  as 
superintendent  of  schools,  accepting 
a  similar  position  in  Cadillac  in  1889. 

In  1893  he  became  superintendent  of 
the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  and 
a  resident  of  Lansing.  During  his 
eight  continuous  years  of  office  he  has 
made  the  institution  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  the  world,  and  a  pattern 
for  those  newly  established.  In  church 
and  social  relations  he  has  endeared 
himself  to  everyone  with  whom  he  has 
been  associated. 

Prof.  Church's  educational  work  has 
not  been  limited  by  the  duties  of  his 
official  positions.  He  has  been  active 
in  various  teachers'  institutes,  and  for 
six  years  was  school  examiner  in 
Montcalm  county.  He  has  also  been 
president  of  the  City  Superintendent's  | 
association  and  the  State  Teachers'  as- 
sociation. He  has  delivered  more  than 
200  lectures  on  the  Hawaiian  islands. 

Prof.  Church  was  married,  in  1865, 
to  Frances  A.  Lord,  a  classmate  in 
Oberlin  college.  She  and  three  chil- 
dren survive  him.  The  children,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter,  were  born  in 
Hawaii,  and  are  Dr.  Albert  Church  of 
Chicago  Junction,  O.,  Charles  Church 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Miss  Louie 
Church  of  Lansing. 


G.  W.  Bement,  member  of  the  board 

of  control  of  the  School  for  the  Blind, 

in  speaking  of  the  late  Prof.  Church, 

said  to  the  State  Republican: 

"In  the  eight  years  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Church  in  a  more 
or  less  confidential  relation,  I  have 
found  him  a  man  of  unusual  gentle- 
ness of  disposition,  yet  strong  in  his 
conviction  of  right  and  unqualified  in 
his  condemnation  of  wrong.     He  was 
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conscientious  to  a  degree  and  ener- 
getic in  his  services  for  those  under  his 
care.  Practially  his  life  was  sacrificed 
for  the  state,  and  no  effort  he  could 
make  was  too  great,  if  it  would  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  blind,  in 
whose  welfare  his     very     soul     was 

wrapt.  If  he  had  any  desire  to  live 
it  was  that  he  might  be  of  service  to 
them.  He  was  pre-eminently  a  peace- 
maker, as  I  think  all  the  teachers  and 
employes  of  the  school  will  testify.  He 
had  difficult  problems  to  meet  in  the 
conduct  of  the  school,  but  he  met 
them  fearlessly  and  courageously.  He 
gained,  by  an  upright,  Christian  life, 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  blind 
of  the  state  have  lost  a  devoted  friend, 
the  state  a  conscientious  and  faithful 
servant. 


MANCHESTER    EVENING    NEWS, 

SEPTEMBER    12,    190) 

THE  iiLiiND'TST MDSI01 AJN s. 


AN  AFTERNOON  AT  HENSHAWS  ASYLUM. 
Amongst  charitable  institutions  established  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  afflicted  those  in  which  the  blind 
find  an  asylum  ever  enlist  the  fullest  sympathy  of  the 
public.  Manchester  is  not  behind  other  communities 
in  giving  practical  form  to  opportunities  of  doing  good, 
and  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  at  Old  Trafford  is  a 
substantial  and  noble  proof  of  her  earnestness  in  that 
direction.  To  most  people  of  the  city  the  exterior  of 
the  building  is  familiar,  but  perhaps  comparatively 
few  have  anything  more  than  a  vague  idea  of  the 
scope  and  usefulness  of  the  instruction  which  is  given 
within  its  walls.  All  sorts  of  handicrafts  are  taught, 
and  so  thoroughly  that  the  sightless  can  in  some 
branches  of  work  vie  with  those  people  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  be  in  full  possession  of  ocular  faculties. 
So  far  as  the  arts  are  concerned  the  blind  are  debarred, 
of  course  from  competing  with  their  fellow  creatures 
in  painting,  but  in  music  &nd  literature  the  field  is 
open  to  them  and  has  been  enriched  by  many  growths 
of  their  genius  and  fancy.  At  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum 
the  teaching  of  music  is  allotted  an  important  place, 
and  not  without  justification,  as  apt  pupils  are  often 
found  and  educated  to  a  cultured  pitch.  The  public 
can  either  by  a  visit  to  the  church  in  the  asylum 
grounds  on  Sunday,  or  by  attending  one  of  the 
occasional  concerts  given  in  the  hall  of  the  institution, 
very  quickly  be  convinced  that  the  musical  tuition 
given  to  the  inmates  is  not  unfruitful. 


Yesterday  afternoon  a  concert  was  given  in  the 
timing-hall  which  is  lofty  and  spacious,  and  is 
acoustically  well  designed  and  built.  Those  inmates 
who  are  not  empl  iyed  in  the  v-orkshops  but  are  engaged 
in  school  yesterday  took  seats  on  one  side  of  the  hall, 
the  ether  half  being  open  to  the  public.  The  attend- 
ance of  those  from  the  outer  world  was  not,  how- 
ever,  so  large  perhaps  as  it  might  have  been  were 
thA  enjoyable  character  of  the  programme  of  music 
given  by  the  students  better  known. 


Keen  compassion  is  always  awakened  in  those  who, 
when  in  the  presence  of  the  blind,  are  fully  conscious 
of  the  loss  those  people  suffer.  Yesterday  one  could 
not  but  be  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  inmates  of  the 
asylum  were  robbed  of  the  cheering  effect  of  the  sun's 
rays  which  warmly  irradiated  the  room.  This  sensi- 
tiveness was,  however,  chastened  by  a  glance  at  the 
faces  of  tho  blind  people.  Therein  were  plainly  rs- 
flected  the  pleasurable  emotions  set  coursing  by  the 
mystic  influence  of  waves  of  sweet  sound.  The  vocal 
portion  of  the  programme  was  not  by  any  means  am- 
bitious, but  was  of  that  homely  and  unaffected 
type  which  always  appeals  to  these  who  love  melody  in 
its  simple  form,  and  who  do  not  affect  or  desire  to  be 
critical.  The  part  songs  were  sweetly  delivered  with  a 
nice  appreciation  of  harmonious  gradations,  all  the 
more  carefully  brought  out  by  the  very  reason  that 
many  of  the  inmates  have  laboriously  to  commit  their 
share  of  the  music  to  ear.  Others,  of  course,  as  will 
afterwards  be  explained,  have  an  excellent  and  fall 
knowledge  of  music.    The   solos  were  also  sung  with 


pretty    taste,   it  being  evident  that   the  singers    were 
anxious  to  give  direct  and  not  floral  effect  to  the  com- 
positions.    The  applause  was  always  hearty,  and  those 
who  scattered  it  so  ungrudgingly  obtained  a  double  re- 
ward,   the  gratification  which  glowed  in  the  faces  of 
the  singers  being    a  supplement   to    the  pleasure     of 
listening  to  the  songs.     The  instrumental  contributions 
were  somewhat  of  a  more  ambitious  order.    The  insti- 
tute is  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a  very  fine  organ, 
upon   which  the  pupils  can  practise.    Alfred  Wrigley, 
who  is  quite  a  boy,  played  Chopin's  Fantasia  Impromptu 
in  C  sharp  minor  on  the  piano  with  proper  perception 
of    the  points  and     with     precision.      He     somewhat ' 
astonished  the  audience  by  his  skilfulness,  and  this  was 
increased  when  he  showed  that  he  was  not  a  novice  as 
■  an  organist.     Henry  Walsh,   a  much  older  pupil,  was 
;  quite  in  touch  with  Hesse'3  Toccata  in  A  flat,  and  gave 
it  both  crisply  and  powerfully.     He  also  played  one  of 
i  Chopin's  nocturnes    on    the    piano    with    considerable 
executionary    effect.       Another   youth    named    Harold 
Harrop   also  showed   that  he  promises  well    on    both 
instruments,  his  playing  of  a  concert  overture  by  Dr. 
Hollins  (who,  though  blind,  is  well  known  throughout 
the   country    as   one   of    our   foremost   musicians   and 
writers  of  compositions  for  the  organ)  being  particularly 
good. 

Some  people  may  be  curious  as  to  the  way  in  wliich 
musical  instruction  is  imparted  to  the  blind,  a  general 
impression  being  that  it  is  simply  an  effort  of  ear  and 
memory.  Mr.  Henry- Vernon-Hague,  of  the  In- 
corporated Society  of  Musicians,  who  has  been  the 
teacher  at  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  so  long  a  period  as 
thirty-three  years,  throws  some  light  upon  the  method. 
The  keyboard  is  explained  by  indicating  the  divisions 
made  by  the  semitones  or  raised  black  keys,  and  quickly 
through  the  sense  of  touch  the  blind  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  whole  range.  Following  this 
they  are  taught  the  ordinary  staff  notation 
by  feeling  the  raised  outlines  on  cardboard.  These  are 
impressed  in  precisely  the  same  form  as  they  appear  to 
the  seeing  person — the  stave  and  bar  lines, 
crotchets,  key,  time,  marks  of  expression, 
&c,  all  becoming  familiar  to  a  touch  upon 
paper.  This  system  is  followed,  however,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  blind  acquainted  with  music 
as  it  i3  represented  to  the  sightful  player.  It  is  of  little 
or  no  value  to  a  blind  person  who  sets  out  to  learn  any 
composition.  The  music  they  transcribe  is  fully  marked 
on  stiff  paper  in  the  Braill  system  of  letters.  This 
system,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  simple,  letters  of  the 
alphabet  being  represented  by  variously  arranged  groups 
of  dots.  Every  note  and  expression  of  music  is  indi- 
cated by  this  system  and  is  communicated  to  the  mind 
of  the  blind  through  the  delicacy  of  touch  as  nimbly  as 
seeing  persons  can  read.  This  is  of  course  due  to  long 
and  constant  experience.  Naturally  the  pupil,  not 
having  his  deficiency  in  sight  compensated  by  two  pairs 
of  hands,  cannot  play  upon  the  instrument  with  his  ten 
digits  at  the  moment  that  he  i3  following  the  written 
music.  Therefore  he  plays  the  bass  clef  with  one  hand 
as  he  transcribes  it  from  the  paper  with  his  right  hand, 
and  vice  versa.  Having  thus  stored  his  memory  with 
the  composition  after  a  few  rehearsals  he  is  able  to 
perform  it  as  well  as  the  person  who  is  fully  gifted  with 
sight. 


It  is  generally  believed  that  the  blind  are  peculiarly 
endowed  with  musical  talent,  but  this  is  not  strikingly 
tho  experience  at  Henshaw's  Asylum.  Probably  the 
explanation  is  that  most  of  the  inmates  are  of  poor 
parentage  and  do  not  inherit  any  particular  musical 
instinct.  Teaching  them  the  art,  especially 
when  their  inclination  towards  it  is  only  slight, 
is  a  wearisome  task — thankless  as  it  is  at  the  best 
of  times  when  ordinary  pupils  are  taken  in  hand. 
Some  of  the  pupils  turned  out  from  Henshaw's  have 
done  well.  One  is  a  teacher  and  pianoforte  tuner, 
with  an  excellent  connection  in  Bolton;  and  another 
obtained  a  post  as  churoh  organist  as  soon  as  he  left 
the  institution.  Many  pass  the  examination  of  the 
the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musicians  (last  year 
thirteen  were  successful  in  the  pianoforte  and  two  in 
the  or^an  tests),  and  in  1898  one  became  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  a  rather  large  percentage  of  those  so  taught  fail 
to  keep  to  respectable  lines  but  drop  to  the  level  of 
itinerant  musicians.  There  is  something  of  a  prejudice 
against  blind  players,  although  so  many  of  them  are 
clever  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  art  of  music. 


i  Playing  in  streets  is  a  roady  means  of  obtaining  money 
[ffrom  the  sympathetic  public,  and  as  comfortable  snnis 
Hare  made  in  that  way  the  ranks  of  gutter  performers 
ire  never  thin.  ,. .  . 

E  SCHOOL  BOARD  CHRONIC! 
TScptember  14,  1901. 

)  Blind    Child:   Parents'    Contribution.     (2)  Industrial  School: 
Medical  Certificate. 

'Clerk"  asks-  «« (1)  My  Board  are  placing  ablind  boy  at  a  neighbour- 
,  Sool  in  accordance  with  permission  from  the  Board  of  Education. 
e  parents,  though  not  actually  in  rece.pt  of  outdoor  relief,  are 
remely  poor  and  unable  to  provide  the  boy's  outfit  Are  he 
bool  Board  compelled  to  bear  all  the  expense  or,  in  lieu  of  the 
ents'  contributions,  can  the  parish  aut.iou.ies  be  called  upon  for 
isnnce  ?  .2)  A  medical  certificate  being  now  required  with  each  child 
send  to  an  Industrial  School,  must  the  cost  of  such  certificate  be 
ne  by  the  School  Board  or  can  payment  be  recovered  from  the 

rCD  \\\  The  pari-h  authorities  are  not  the  authorities  to  whom  appeal 
should  be  made  in  these  cases.  The  whole  question  of  parent  s  con- 
nbution  is  one  for  settlement  as  between  the  local  authority  and  the 
Parent  with  ultimate  appeal,  if  necessary,  to  the  magistrates,  to  decide 
ivhat  the  parent  is  able  to  pay.  The  presumption  is  that  the  parent, 
however  poor,  can  pay  something  representing  at  least  whatever 
small  amount  he  is  actually  saved  in  having  the  boy  taken  off  his 
lands  Whatever  cost  is  not  covered  by  this  contribution  must  be 
i'efrayed  by  the  School  Board  as  the  local  authority  under  the  Act 
>f  1893  (2)  Specific  payment  on  account  of  the  medical  certificate 
•annot  be  recovered  from  the  parent.  But  such  charges,  in  so  far  as 
ihey  can  be  made  to  devolve  upon  the  parent,  must  be  obtained  by 
neans  of  the  parent's  general  contribution  under  the  magistrate  s 
>rder.  In  the  first  instance  the  Board  will  have  to  meet  this  in 
ommon  with  other  charges^ 

ECHO,      SATITRDAT, 
SEPTEMBER     14,     19M. 

r~  A  BLIND  TEA  =  PARTY. 


|  TO  THB   EDITOR  OF    "THEECHo"! 

Sir,— I  trust  yon  will  accept  my  thanks 
for  so  very  kindly  inserting-  my  appeal  for 
unds  to  provide  a  tea-purty  for  the  2,000 
blind  people  who  are  on  the  books  of  the 
National  Blind  Relief  Society.  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  have  received  from  the 
ippeai  published  donations  amounting  to 
»bout    CiH  towards  the  addit  |0  re- 

quired. .    I    hope,   will   take  place 

in    October,   probably     at     the     People's 
Palac  and  the  Chelsea  Town  Hall. 

The  party  consigta  of  a  tea  followed  by 
an    enieritunment,    whilst    each    guest   rc- 
vowards  travelling   expenses  j 
Por  two  years,  on  Lug  to  wont  of  funds,  no 
ha?    been    given,   so   that    ever*   effort 
Lng  made  this  year  to  make  it  as  great! 
a  aUecees  as  possible.     Any  further  dona- 
tions will  therefore  be  gratefully  received 
by  Mrs.    Downing   Pullerton,    Wasperton 
:!.   Vi  arwick,  or   by 

ARTHTR   J.    COTiK 
29;  Buckingham  Palace-road,  S.AV. 


fE    NETVS    OF    THE    "WORLD. 
SEPTEMBER  15.  1901 


YESTERDAYJN  LONDON. 

NATIONAL  BLIND   SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLIC  FUNDS. 


A  well-spoken  man  asked  the  magistrate 
at  Thames  Police-court  what  steps  could  be 
taken   with   regard    to    the  accounts   of  the 
National  Blind  Society.  Some  time  ago  the\ 
had  a  demonstration  at  Poplar,   when  .£14 
T.as     collected;      but  in  the  return   to   tho 
Registrar-General  only  £6  was  shown.      In 
another  case  when  £75  was  collected,  only 
xi3  was  admitted   to  the  Registrar.       The 
balance-sheet   showed    a  total   collection   of 
10,  whereas  £700    had    actually  been  re- 
vived.   Mr.   Mead    said     it     was  a  serious 
matter,  and  he  was  surprised  the  public  gave 
bey  did,  because  there  was  no  guarantee 
he  money  would  be  employed  in  the  way 
:  hey  expected.    It  was  a  public  matter,   and 
should   be   inquired   into.       Applicant  had 
better  go  to  the  Public  Prosecutor.    He  said 
'  o  would  do  so. 


THE    DAIIjY    CHROWTnT.17- 
SBPTEMlSJbJi;    ."H-. 

National    Blind    Society— Serious 
Allegations. 

A  well  spoken  man  asked  Mr.  Mead,  at  the 
Thames  Court,  what  steps  could  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  aoeonnta  of  the  National  Blind  So- 
ciety. Some  time  ago  they  had  a  demonstration 
at  Poplar,  when  £H  was  collected,  but  in  tho 
returns  to  the  Rogistrar-tieneral.  only  £6  was 
ehowm  In  another  case,  when  £75  was  collected, 
oniy  £43  was  admitted  to  the  registrar,  while  the 
balance-sheet  showed  a  total  collection  of  £500 
whereas  £700  had  actually  been  received.— Mr. 
Mead  said  it  was  a  serious  matter,  and  he  was 
surprised  the  public  gave  as  they  did,  because 
there  was  no  guarantee  the  money  would  be  em- 
ployed in  the  way  they  expected.  It  was  a  public 
matter,  and  should  be  inquired  into.  Applicant, 
had  hotter  go  to  the  Public  Prosecutor.—  He  said 
jne  would  do  so. 

i   MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN, 

SEPTEMBER    17,    1001. ; 
riHE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  BLIND. 


'•The  blind  find  it  terribly  hard  to  get  them- 
selves employed,  however  efficient  they  may  be  at  their 
trades.  So  at  last  it  comes  about  that  they  are  driven 
to  begging  and  playing  street  organs,  all  the  years  of 
their  technical  training  at  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  or 
at  some  equally  useful  institution  thrown  away." — 
"  Manchester  Guardian,"  September  6.  I  read  with 
sorrow  but  without  surprise  the  article  in  the  "Guardian' 
of  September  6,  two  sentences  from  which  are  here 
quoted.  There  are,  in  my  opinion,  two  main  reasons 
why  men  and  women  who  have  been  trained  at  Hen- 
shaw's have  not  succeeded.  The  training  has  been  de- 
fective, and  the  after-care  of  pupils  has  been  neglected. 
However  good  the  training  may  be,  if  the  after-care 
which  amongst  the  blind  is  known  as  the  Saxon  system 
be  not  carefully  carried  out  the  failure  of  the  majority 
of  the  pupils  of  any  institution  is  assured.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  an  institution  does  its  duty  in  this 
respect  the  success  of  those  whom  it  has  trained  may 
confidently  be  anticipated.  But  facts  are  better  than 
precepts,  and  the  following  concrete  example  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  adoption  of  the  Saxon  system  will  best 
illustrate  my  argument.  It  is  taken  from  the  current 
number  of  "  The  Blind,"  the  most  authoritative  ex- 
ponent of  the  reforms  which  it  is  desirable  to  effect  in 
the  education,  training,  and  general  treatment  of  the 
blind:  — 

"  We  wish  there  were  many  more  small  workshops 
for  the  blind  like  the  one  at  Whitby.  It  is  an  object- 
lesson  to  all  interested  in  the  employment  of  the  blind. 
Started  a  few  years  ago  in  order  to  provide  regular 
work  for  three  blind  Whitby  basket-makers,  it  has 
from  the  first  entirely  answered  the  expectation  of  its 
founders.  Regular  work  has  been  found  for  these 
men,  and  good  wages  have  been  paid.  On  the  1st  of 
January,  1900,  another  blind  workman  joined  the  shop, 
a  Whitby  youth  who  lost  his  sight  whilst  working  at  a 
small  local  foundry.  Whilst  being  taught  Braille  he 
became  stone-deaf  within  a  week,  and  has  remained  so 
to  this  day.  Wisdom  at  two  entrances  instead  of  one 
was  thus  quite  shut  out.  The  Gardner  Trust  made  a 
grant  towards  meeting  the  expenses  of  sending' him  to 
the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind,  York,  in  order 
that  he  might  learn  basket-making.  It  will  easily  be 
understood  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  effective 
training  were  very  great.  The  result  reflects  infinite 
credit  on  the  York  staff,  from  the  late  Mr.  Buckle 
downwards.  In  just  one  month  over  two  years  the 
lad's  training  was  completed,  and  so  good  a  workman 
had  he  become  that  the  York  manager  in  the  basket 
department  would  gladly  have  retained  his  services  as 
an  outmate.  He  worked  all  last  year  in  the  Whitby 
shop,  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  had  received  in  wages 
exactly  £41.  19s.  3d.  He  has  quite  kept  up  his  weekly 
average  wage  during  the  present  year.  Credit  should 
be  given  to  the  York  Committee  for  the  handsome 
manner  in  which  they  equipped  this  youth  when  he 
finally  left  their  institution.  He  was  sent  home  with 
two  suits  of  good  clothes,  an  overcoat,  boots,  and  under- 
clothing. About  £15  worth  of  tools,  willowy  and 
other  material  necessary  for  his  craft  were  also 
generously  supplied.  This  is  what  we  call  carrying  out 
the  Saxon  system,  and  that  in  a  way  which  would  have 
delighted  the  late  Dr.  Armitage.  How  different  would 
have  been  the  state  of  scores  and  hundreds  of  the  blind 
of  England  if  in  the  first  place  they  had  received  the 
same  thorough  training  iri  their  craft,  and  in  the 
second  had  been  sent  home  well  clothed  and  supplied 
liberally  with  everything  necessary  for  making  a  good 
start.      Whenever  more  willows,  &c.    are  need.ed    they 


are  supplied  at  cost,  price  by  the  institution  at  York. 
The  manager  at  York  also  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
these  poor  men,  and  is  ever  ready  to  help  them  if  there 
is  any  special  need." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  last  sen- 
tence in  the  foregoing  extract  I  may  say  that  one  of 
these  workmen  is  a  married  man  with  two  young  child- 
ren. His  health  is  not  good,  and  he  cannot  earn  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  his  family  in  comfort.  .  He  lives  in 
a  comfortable  house  and  the  rent— £10  a  year — is  paid 
for  him,  and  towards  this  sum  the  York  institution  con- 
tributes one-half.  The  man  is  also  clothed  in  a 
thoroughly  respectable  manner,  and  during  the  past  year 
the  funeral  expenses  of  one  of  his  children  were  paid. 
Now  I  commend  all  these  facts  to  the  Governors  of 
Henshaw's  and  to  the  public  of  Manchester  and  Salford. 
One  other  fact  I  will  venture  to  give  concerning  this 
small  workshop.  In  the  showroom  window  there  appears 
a  printed  notice  from  which  I  make  the  following  ex- 
tract : — "These  baskets  were  all  made  by  four  blind 
Whitby  bagket-makers,  without  the  slightest  assistance 
from  any  sighted  person.  These  men  all  received 
their  training  at  the  Wilberforce  School  for  the  Blind 
at  York.  They  are  kept  in  full  work  at  good  wages." 
.  I  wonder  how  many  blind  institutions  there  are  in 
England  which  can  truthfully  place  such  a  notice 
amongst  the  baskets  they  offer  for  sale.  I  wonder  if 
Henshaw's  can  place  such  a  notice  amongst  the  wicker- 
ware  offered  to  the  public  at  their  shop  in  Deansgate. 
And  yet  this  is  a  condition  without  which  there  can 
be  no  success.  If  inferior  goods  of  different  origin  are 
offered  alongside  the  excellent  and  durable  goods  made 
by  the  well-trained  blind  it  is  a  case  of  Samson  being 
shorn  of  his  locks.  There  is  nothing  made  out  of 
wicker  in  the  shape  of  baskets  which  these  Whitby  men 
cannot  make.  That  the  public  appreciate  their  ex- 
cellent work  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  have  much 
more  work  offered  than  they  can  possibly  get  through, 
and  the  surplus  is  sent  on  for  execution  by  the  blind 
at  York.  Whitby  has  a  population  of  less  than  13,000 
people.  Have  the  Governors  of  Henshaw's  ever 
attempted  to  start  similar  workshops  in  any  of  the 
populous  towns  of  Lancashire,  where  so  many  of  their 
former  pupils  live   or  rather  exist  ? 

I  would  conclude  this  article  with  a  warning.  The 
first  necessity  of  effective  work  amongst  the  blind  is 
thorough  organisation.  This  is  impossible  without  an 
accurate  register  of  the  blind  of  the  district.  I  hope 
that  'Miss  Heywood,  to  whom  the  blind  of  Manchester 
owe  ao  much,  does  not  conclude  that  her  Society  is  yet 
in  possession  of  such  a  register.  I  gather  that  the 
present  register  contains  500  names.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  not  fewer  than  700  blind  persons  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford,  and  I  6hould  not  be  surprised  if 
the  number  reaches  800. 

Alfred    Hirst. 
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TIONS. 

An  application  of  an  unusual  character 
was  made  at  the  Thames  Police-court  on 
Saturday  last.  A  gentleman  wanted  to 
know  what  action  could  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  funds  of  the  "National 
Blind  Society,"  which  he  thought  re- 
quired investigatisn.  His  allegation, 
according  to  published  statements,  was 
that  the  income  of  the  society  was  misrepre- 
sented to  the  Begistrar-General  of  Friendly 
Societies.  He  pointed  out  that  £700  had 
been  received  as  the  proceeds  of  demon- 
strations, while  the  balance-sheet  ODly 
showed  £500  from  such  sources. 

\     Sun    correspondent    on    making  in- 
quiries found    that   the    charges  were  not 
directed     against     the     "  National    Blind 
Society  "  but  against  the  "  National  League 
Of    the    Blind,"  which    is    a    trade    union 
for    those     so      afflicted.       -Mr.     Banham, 
the      secretary,       on       being       seen,       ad- 
mitted   that     his     society     was     the     one 
referred  to  in  the  application.  He  produced 
the    balance    sheets    showing     the     actual 
receipts   of  the   society,    and    pointed    out 
lhat  these  demonstrations  were  organised, 
not    bv    bis    union,  but   by   other   societies 
friendly  to  the   blind   workers.     They   were 
controlled  byindependent  committees  and 
the   amounts   shown  on    this  balance-sheet 
represented    the   actual  monies  handed    to 
In',  union  after  the  expenses  of  the  demon- 
strations ba'd  been  deducted. 
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rhe  banquet  given  by  the  Mayor,  the  Corporation,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Portsmouth  to   the 

If  H.M.S.  Centurion,  which  has  lately  returned  from  China,  was  attended  by  Admiral  Sir  Edward 

]>ur,  forty  officers  and  342  men.    The  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  presided  over  the  entertainment, 

was  held  in  recognition  of  the  services  many  of  the  crew  rendered  during  the  Boxer  insur- 

and   the    Earl  of  Selborne,   First   Lord  of    the    Admiralty,   was    pressnt  *o  express  the 


* 


Government's  appreciation  of  those  services.  The  Town  Hall  was  profusely  decorated,  and  arranged 
on  the  orchestra  were  a  number  of  trophies  brought  from  China.  Among  those  who  attended  was 
Beavis.  A.B.,  who  lost  his  sight  from  a  junshot  wound  during  the  march  from  Tie.its'n  to  Peking. 
Our  illustration  shows  the  Mayor  leading  him  round  the  hall  to  receive  a  medallion  from  the  mayoress. 
They  were  greeted  with  great  cheering 


BANQUET    TO    THE    OFFICERS    AND    MEN    OF    H.M.S.     "CENTURION"  :    THE    MAYOR    OF    PORTSMOUTH    AND    A    BUND    HERO 

DRAWN    BY    OUR    SPECIAL    ARTIST,    D.    MACPHERSON 


EAST   LONDON  OBSERVER 

Sept.  21,    1901 
HELPINC  THE  BUND. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  East  London-  Observer. 

Sir,— I  beg  to  inform  the  public  that  the 
Society  whiah  was  known  as  the  East 
London  Branch  of  the  National!  League  of 
Blind  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
severed  all  connection  with  the  parent 
Society,  and  is  no  longer  a  branch.  The 
Society  has*  been  remmed  the  East 
London  Blind  Betterment  Society  ;  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  Martin,  of  the  "  Blind 
Beegar  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  T.  Tucker,  A.S.E.  ; 
chairman,  Mr.  W.  Flemming,  A.S.E.  :  vice- 
chairman.  Mr.  B.  Copeman  ;  secretary,  Mr. 
John  De  Friend.  The  Society  meets  every 
Thursday  at  8  p.m.,  at  121,  East  India 
Dock-road:  We  heartily  inrtte  all  blind 
persons  to  join  the  Society,  and  earnestly 
request  support  from  the  public; 
Yours  obediently, 

J.  Da  Friend, 

Secretary. 

160,  Bow  Common-lane, 
Burdett-road. 


TIMES,    TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER    24,     1901. 

Pensions  foe,   the  Blind. — The  governors  of 
Christ's  Hospital   are  anxious  to   draw_  attention  to  the 
pensions  for  the  blind  which  are  at  their  disposal.    The 
Rev.   William  Hetherington,   a    former   governor,   gave 
the  hospital   in   1774  a  sum   of  money  sufficient  to  pay 
annuities  of  £10  each  to  50  blind  persons.    This  fund  has 
been  largely  increased  by   subsequent  benefactions,  and 
the  governors  are  now  in  a  position  to  grant  £10  pensions 
to   over  750   blind  people.    Last  year,  when  the  limit  of 
age  for  admission  was  at  61  years,  the  number  of  qualified 
applicants  was  less  than  the  number  of  pensions  available. 
The  limit  has  now  been  extended  so  as  to  admit  persona 
of  55  years  and  upwards.    They  must  have   been  totally 
blind  for   one  complete  year,  must  be  English  by  birth 
and    residence    (Wales    and    Berwick-upon-Tweed    being 
excluded  from   the  terms   of   the  trust),  and  must  have 
resided  for  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the  date 
of  their  petition  in  their  present  parish  or  place  of  resi- 
dence.   They  must  not  be  possessed  of  an  annual  income 
or  pension  exceeding-  £20  a  year,  and  those  are  deemed 
ineligible  who   have  never  occupied  a  higher  position  in 
life  than  that  of  day  labourers,  journeymen,  or  domestic 
servants,  or  who  have  at  any  time  been  under  receipt  of 
parish  relief.    October  is   the  month  for  receiving  such 
I  petitions,  and   the   governors   believe  that  there  must  be 
I  large  numbers   of  blind  persons  who  can  comply  with  the 
:  above   conditions,  which  are  absolute.     Qualified  candi- 
dates unsuccessful  one  year  may  renew  their  petition  the 
next  year.    Application  should   in  all   cases  be  made  to 
Mr.  R.  L.  Franks,  Christ's  Hospital*  E.C,  , 
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MANCHESTER    .RTTARDIAN. 
TUESDAY,    SEPTEMBER    24,    1901 

To  the.  Editor  of  the  M-inc/t--*ter  Ouardtuu. 
Sir,— Your  paper  of  the  17ch  inst.  has  been  sent  to 
me  as  one  of  those  to  whom  the  words  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Hirst  on  this  aubjeci,  and  narticularly  those  words 
quoted  by  him,  must  be.  as  they  axe,  not  a  little 
gratifying.  Whatever  Mr.  Hirst  writes  is  not  only 
well  written  but  is  entitled  to  the  more  consideration 
as  written  by  one  who  is  himself  blind.  But  Mr.  Hirst 
is  apt  to  overshoot  his  mark,  and  I  would  not  see  one 
institution  commended  at  the  expense  of  another.  Your 
readers  should  not  be  allowed  to  jump  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  question  lies  afc  the  door  of  the  Henshaw 
Trustees.  Surely  it  is  rather  the  old  question,  "Who 
is  my  neighbour?"  In  the  case  of  the  Henshaw 
Trustees  all  depends  upon  the  terms  of  their  trust, 
and  it  may  be  that  without  revising  their  constitution 
they  could  not  follow  home  the  blind  people  whom  they 
have  cared  for.  That  they  should  have  this  power  is 
unquestionably  desirable,  and  it  is  more  desirable  that 
it  should  be  exercised ;  but  unless  help  be  thus  afforded 
only  in  proportion  to  the  help  given  in  the  neighbour- 
hood what  Mr.  Hirst  desires  will  not  be  effected. 

•  What  is  now  before  the  public  in  your  columns  shows 
the  value  of  the  seed  which,  under  the  advice  of  our 
late  eminent  superintendent  Mr.  Buckle  we  were  ad- 
vised to  sow.  There  are  in  Yorkshire,  as  is  well 
known,  other  valuable  and  well-organised  institutions 
for  the  blind  besides  the  Wilberforce  Memorial,  but 
there  are  also  in  the  county  large  centres  of  population 
from  which  blind  pupils  come  to  York  and  to  which 
they  return  to  lead  such  lives  as  their  neighbours  must 
be  responsible  for;  and  by  way  of  encouraging  the 
creation  of  suitable  workshops  in  such  centres  and  of 
keeping  to  the  front  in  those  places  the  memory  of 
William  Wilberforce,  the  governors  of  our  institution, 
having  regard  to  the  public  money  lately  become  avail- 
able for  the  education  of  the  blind,  extended  the  radius 
of  their  benevolence,  and  from  year  to  year  have  voted 
money  for  the  subsidising  of  such  workshops.  The 
result  is  only  now  beginning  to  be  encouraging,  and  it 
is  encouraging  at  Whitby  particularly,  because  Mr. 
Hirst  carries  out  in  practice  what  he  urges  others  to 
do.  The  blind  are  not  a  race  apart  from  the  rest  of 
mankind ;  they  are  an  important  factor  in  every  neigh- 
bourhood ;  they  are  precisely  the  same  as  all  other  men 
and  women,  eyesight  only  excepted.  This  exception 
needs  to  be  accepted  by  them  and  appreciated  by  their 
neighbours,  and  those  who  once  begin  to  appreciate  it 
never  fail  to  realise  how  wonderfully  "  the  works  of  God 
are  made  manifest "  in  the  blind.    Such  knowledge  and 

acquaintance  cannot  but  promote  the  public  welfare. 

Yours,  &c,  Frbuk.  J.  Munby 

York,  September  20. 

P.S.  The  aggregate  earnings  of  blind  men  and  women 
in  a  workshop  would  amount  to  a  substantial  sum,  which 
would  not  only  bring  comfort  to  them  but  would  re- 
lieve their  relatives  and  friends  from  a  burden  which 
ought  to  be  avoided.  All  that  is  asked  for  is  help  for 
the  blind  to  helD  themselves 

CITY   PRESS.   WEDNESDAY. 
SEPTEMBER    25.    1901. 

Pensions  for  the  blind.  —  xne  onnsts 
Hospital  Fund  for  Pensions  for  the  Blind,  originated 
in  1774  by  the  Rev.  William  Hetherington,  a 
governor,  is  now  sufficiently  extended  to  enable  the 
trustees  to  grant  £10  pensions  to  over  750  blind  people. 
Last  year,  when  the  limit  of  age  for  admission  was  61 
years,  the  number  of  qualified  applicants  was  less 
than  the  number  of  pensions  available.  The  limit  has 
now  been  extended  so  as  to  admit  persons  ef  55  years  , 
and  upwards.  They  must  have  been  totally  blind  for 
o^e  complete  year,  must  be  English  by  birth  and 
residence  (Wales  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  terms  of  the  trust),  and  must  have 
resided  for  the  two  years  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  their  petition  in  their  present  parish  or  place 
of  residence.  Tbey  must  not  be  possessed  ef  an  annual 
lucerne  or  pension  exceeding  £20  a-year,  and  those  are 
deemed  ineligible  who  have  never  oooupied  a  higher 
position  in  life  than  that  ef  day  labourers,  journey- 
men, or  domestic  servants,  or  who  have  been  under 
receipt  of  parish  relief  at  any  time.  Ootober  is  the 
month  for  receiving  such  petitions,  and  the  governors 
believe  that  there  must  be  large  numbers  of  blind 
persons  who  can  comply  with  the  above  conditions, 
whioh  are  absolute.  Application  in  all  cases  should  be 
made  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Franks,  Christ's  Hospital. 


fesimt  ittnnung  JUfo*. 
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HULL, 

THE  ASSISTANCE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

p    ,  

•Perhaps  no  'human  infirmity  appeals  to  us 
more  than  that  of  blindnefes.     Not  to   see 
the  sun  or  the  moon  sailing  over  her  star- 
powdered  floor,   or  the  greon  of  the  fields, 
or  the  glimpse  of  a  river   amidst  trees,   or 
the  tumbling  sea,  or  the  face  of  a  friend— 
this  must  indeed  be  a  desperate  state.     The 
s;ght   of    a   blind   person  always     awakens 
|  sympathy,  and  ;t  would,  without  doubt,  be 
1  a  revelation  to  those  who  profess  a  cynical 
belief  fin  the  hardness  of  humanity's  heart 
to  know  how  many  a  copper  is  dropped  into 
the  blind  man's  tin,   and  how   many   rich 
fat   cheques   swell  the  treasury   of   our  in- 
stitutions for  the  blind.     To-day  the  Wilber- 
force School  for  the  Blind  m  York  is  doing 
valuable  work  in  this  direction.     A  sentence 
or  two  from  the  current  number  of    "  Th3 
Blind,"    an   authoritative   exponent    of   the 
reforms   which  it  is  desirable   to   effect  in 
the  education,  training,   and  general  treat- 
ment of  the  blind,  may  be  quoted  here:  — 
'We   wish    there  were   many  more    sir  a  II 
workshops    for  the  blind     like  the    one  at 
Whitby.     It  is  an    objcct-le.^on  to   all  in- 
terested   in  the  employment  of   the  blind. 
Started  a  few  years  ago  in  order  to  provide 
regular  work  for  three  blind  Whitby  basket- 
makers,    it  has    from     the      first     entirely 
answered  the  expectation   of   its   founders. 
P-egular  work  has  been  found  for  the-c  men, 
and  good  wages  have  been  paid.     On  thn  1*1 
of  January,    1900,    another  blind  workman 
joined  the  shop,  a  Whitby  youth  who  lost 
his    sight  whilst    working   at  a  small  local 
foundry.     Whilst   being   taught    Braille    ho 
became  stone  deaf  within  a  week,  and  i:;;.> 
remained  so   to  this   day.     Wisdom  at  two 
entrances  instead  of  one  was  thus  quite  shut- 
out.    The  Gardner  Trust  made  a  grant  to- 
wards meeting  the  expenses  of  sending  him 
to  the  Wilberforce   School  for    the   Blind, 
York,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  basket- 
making."      The  future  progress  of  this  poor 
afflicted  youth  reflects  great  credit  on   the 
York    institution,    who    have    enabled   him 
to  work  at  an  occupation  which  brings  in  to 
him  a  sufficient  wage  for  his  small  require- 
ments.    One  satisfactory  feature  in  connec- 
tion with    the   Whitby    ahowroom  deserves 
note.     In  the  showroom  win  low  there  ap- 
pears the  following  notice  : — ''  These  baskets 
were  all  made  by  four  blind  Whitby  basket- 
makers,   without    the   slightest     I'ssistancc 
from   any  sighted   person.     These  men  all 
received  their  training   at  the  Wilberforee 
School  for  the  Blind  at  York.     They  are  kept 
in  full  work  at  good  wages."     This  is  most 
admirable,  and  such  work  as  is  being  done 
for  the  blind  at  Whitby  dj-eivcs  Yorkshire's 
whole-hearted  support. 


!,gfiBPrtOonnlH5?i!- 
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r       WILL  OK   HABRIET    WILCOX. 


for    part   of   Large    Estate   is    Be- 
queathed to  Charity. 

W  isterly,  R.  L,  Sppt.  13.— The  will  of 
Harriet  Wilcox,  widow  of  Stephi  o  Wil- 
cox, of  Brooklyn,  N,  v..  who  died  Aug. 
21,  1901,  has  Just  be<  n  marie  public. 
Provision  is  made   f<  number 

of  fi  [ends  an  n  an  es1 

thai  -lima led    at     from 

The  will  le  .0,000  to  the  West- 

erly Memorial  c<-  ition  in 

trust,  the  iucmic  in  be  used  in  main- 
talnlng   the   building',    libi  ad- 

(olning   park.      Her   prii  olleotion 

atuary,    paintings,    and    works   of 
art  In  her  Brooklyn  home  are  given  to 
the  Library  association. 
In    addition    she   gives   $10,000    to    the 

1  Street  Christ 'an  church  of  West- 
erly. $5,000  each  to  the  First  Baptist; 
Calvary  Baptist,  and  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church's  of  Westerly;  $5,000  to 
the  church  in  Charleston,  R.  I.;Indus- 
trial  Home  for  the  Biir.d.  Brooklyn.  N. 
Y„  $10,000;  Hampton  School,  Hampton, 
Va.,  $20,000;  C  's  Aid  society,  New 

York  city,  $20,000;  Bible  society  of  New 
York  city,  $5,000;  New  York  City  Mis- 
sion and  Tract  .  $10,000;  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Improvement  of  the-  con- 
dition of  the  Poor  of  New  York  city, 
$10,000:  Xew  York  Skin  and  Cancer  hos- 
pital. New  York  city,  $20,000;  American 
i  item.  X<w  York  city, 

I;  Home  for  Consumptives,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  $10,000:  Home  for  Aged  Men, 
Providence,  R.  I..  $20,000:  Wesieyan 
University,  Middktown,  Conn..  $20,- 
000. 

The   trustees  are  directed   to   hold   in 
trust  the  balance  of  the  estate,  paying 
such    sums   as   they    think    wise    to    the 
parties  named,  and  are  given  ten  y 
in  which  to  settle  up  3.       The  re- 

mainder    of    the    estate,    after    making 

i  ists,  is  gi  een  to 
Hampton  (Va.)  School.  Children's  Aid 
society  of  Xew  York,  Association  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  of  Xew  York  city.  Memorial 
and  Library  association  of  Westerly, 
rk  Skin  and  Cancer  hospital, 
America  Missionary        associati   n 

Brooklyn  Home  fcr  Consumptives, 
Providence  Home  for  Aged  Men,  and 
Wesleyan   University. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Times 
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SIGHTLESS, 


YET  SEEING. 


Los  Angeles  Blind  Tell 
How  They  Do  It. 


Blind  Architect  Built  a 
House  Here. 


The  hundreds  of  people  In  Los  An- 
geles who  daily  pass  on  the  street  the 
blind  man.  feeling  ais  way  along  with 
his  cane  or  standing  by  the  street  cor- 
ners, and  who  gWt,  him  little  or  noth- 
ing—little  do  thesa  hundreds  of  peop: 
knmv  of  the  capabilities,  the  powers  of  ( 
perception,  behind  those  sightless  eye 
—the  perceptions  that  find  their  way 
to  the  "brain  through  a  thousand  chan- 
nels. When  they  read  that  a  blind 
man  has  done  some  great  thing— be- 
come, a  poet,  postmaster-general,  a 
great  sculptor,  a  musician— they  wag 
their  heads  and  say:  "How  wonderful. 
how  marvelous!" 

Two  men  stand  out  prominently 
among  the  blind  of  Los  Angeles,  not 
because  of  any  wonderful  thing  thi  y 
have  wrought  in  the  world,  but  becau.se 
they  are  men  like  other  men. 

A  BLIND  ARCHITECT. 

One  is  an  elderly  man,  who  lives  on 
Temple  street.  His  eyes  were  Injured 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  for  years 
kept    failing,    until    fifteen    years    ago. 


The  Peculiar  Sense  of  "Near- 
ness" Explained  by  a 
Blind  Scholar. 

— 


-  'he  sight  left  entirely.  Although 
tii  i'  learned  to  read  and  write 
by  the  metliod  of  the  blind,  he  has 
drawn  the  plans  and  personally  con- 
ducted the  building  of  houses  here  in 
the  city,  the  rent  from  which  is  now 
his  income.  By  the  keenness  of  his 
sense  of  hearing  he  makes  his  way  un- 
attended through  the  streets,  and 
twice  has  he  crossed  the  continent 
alone,  besides  going  every  winter  to 
San  Francisco  to  visit  relatives. 

He     patronizes     regularly     a    down- 
town restaurant,  and  by  the  unchanged  i 
arrangement   of   tables  and   the   dishes  j 
on  the  table,  he  is  not  oniy  able  to  find  | 
his  own  place,  but  to  put  his  knife  on 
the  pat  of  butter  without  first  making 
fruitless  attacks  on  the  cream  jug. 

He  had  the  entire  care  of  his  invalid 
wife,  the  last  two  years  of  her  life, 
from  the  giving  of  medicine  at  the 
proper  time,  to  the  cooking  of  the  fa- 
vorite bits  demanded  by  her  weakened  j 
appetite. 

"No."  he  went  on,  as  we  sat  at  the 
table,  then  hearing  a  waitress  pats, 
he  stopped  and  ordered  a  dish  ot 
strawberries.  "No,  there  are  few- 
people  whose  heaiing  is  as  acute  as 
that  of  the  blind.  Now.  I  am  con- 
scious when  you  make  a  gesture,  be- 
cause I  hear  the  movement.  But  there 
are  few  people  whose  hearing  couldn't 
be  cultivated  to  the  same  nicety  if 
they  took  the  pains.  Not  one  man  in 
a  thousand  can  write  with  his  toes, 
yet  there  is  not  one  man  in  a  thous- 
and who  couldn't  learn  to  do  it  if  he 
tried.  He  won't  need  to  be  deprived 
of  his  arms  to  learn  to  use  his  toes; 
eo,  the  fingers  and  ears  of  the  blind 
are  not  sharp  because  sight  is  gone, 
but  because  sight,  being  gone,  the 
other  senses  develop  to  take  its  place. 
If  a  bone  is  fractured,  new  bone 
mends  the  fracture;  and,  though  the 
new  bone  is  not  so  good,  it  serves  its 
purpose.     So,    the    new    eyes,    although 


not    so    good    as    the    old    ones,    serve 
their     purpose.       You     people     who 
through    the   world    just    seeing  enough 
to   keep    from    running    into    something 
and  breaking  your  hecks,  should  h 
to    do    without     the    eyes    just     ast 
your    nose    Ion:-    enough    to    learn     t  li- 
vable of  those  in  your  finger-ends,  i  n  ' 
ears  and   memory.     A   blind   man   is   all 
eves;    he  is  like   an   octopus,   with   feelr 
ers    always    reaching    out    to    'see'    or 
know    or    learn.      Just    think    -what    a 
smart  chap  you   would   be  If  you  used 
all    the   eyes   you    have?" 

"Then  you  do  believe  in  a  sixth 
sense?" 

"Yes.  In  a  sixth  sense  called  com- 
mon sense."  and  he  rose  from  the  ta- 
ble, paid  the  cashier  and  walked  out 
Into  the  street,  and  the  careless  ob- 
server would  little  dream  that  as  be 
walked  he  saw  only  with  the  eyes  his 
ears  lent  him. 

A    BLIND    SCHOLAR. 

The  other  gentleman  is  less  a  man 
of  action  and  more  the  scholar.  He  is 
young,  and  the  world  is  before  him. 
the  world  of  Which  he  ?eoms  a  very 
active  part,  when  one  looks  at  him 
-nd  hears  'him  talk.  A  scholar  is  a!- 
.^ays  a  little  out  of  the  world,  am1 
In  a  world,  of  bis  own— a  beautiful 
world    for   the   blind    to    Jive    in. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "a  child  born  blind 
labors  under  greater  difficulties  than 
a  child  who  becomes  blind,  for  the  first 
has  no  conception  of  what  light  is. 
That  is  a  hard  thing  to  grasp,  that  a 
person  could  not  even  imagine  what 
light  was  like:  how  it  could  appeal  to 
their  eyes  and  send  to  their  brain  the 
same  conception  (yet  utterly  different.) 
as  the  conception  they  get  by  putting 
their  hands  on  objects.  They  know 
there  are  such  things  as  light  and  color 
and  pictures,  but  they  can  no  more 
shape  them  to  their  imagination  than 
you  can  mold  a  handful  of  air  into  an 
image..  Light  is  simply  a  word  to 
them:  they  speak,  hear  and  write  it, 
but  they  cannot,  even  in  their  dreams, 
imag;re  what  it  is  like.  It  is  as  much 
V.pvon^  their  understanding  as  are  the 
mi'lions  of  small  noises  of  the  world 
beyond  the  measure  of  the  human  ear. 
They  wonM  know  nothing  about  these 
things  did  not  some  one  tell  them. 
They  know  a  box  5s  square  by  feeling 
It,  and,  .most  likely,  they  could  come 
nearer  telling  its  size  and  weight  than 
you,  but  what  it  'looks'  like,  they  have 
no   conception." 

"But  the  argument  Is  made  that  a 
child  born  blind  is  also  born  with  other 
senses  keener,  and  thus  can  learn  the 
blind  methods  more  readily." 

"That  is  a  wrong  conception;  his 
senses  are  keener  because  he  has  al- 
ways depended  on  them.  He  has  never 
known  what  it  was  to  use  his  eyes, 
while  the  other,  the  child  that  lost  its 
sight  by  sickness,  probably,  must  ad- 
just things  anew;  build  his  world  on  a 
new  foundation.  After  this  new'  ad- 
justment, however,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage, because  he  has  seen  once;  so 
things  mean  more  to  him,  and  he  can 
grasp  the  knowledge  of  things  that  to 
the  other  must  always  be  an  abstrac- 
tion." 

"You  spoke  of  color;  do  you  think  it 
possible  for  a  person  to  be  able  to 
distinguish   color   by  touch?" 

CAN'T  TELL  COLORS. 

"I  do  not.  I  have  read  of  such  cases; 
but  I  doubt  them.  I  have  heard  of 
men's  being  able  to  tell  the  color  of 
a  horse  in  that  way,  but  I  think  those 
men  were  simply  wonderfully  endowed 
with  imagination." 

"Could  it  not  be  possible  that  the 
color  made  a  difference  in  the  hair 
itself?  We  know  that  in  human  be- 
ings, red  hair  is  usually  coarser  than 
black,  and  black  coarser  than  blonde." 

"Sometimes,  but  not  always.  Some 
red  hair  is  very  soft  and  fine.  Any 
way,  that  is  not  the  consideration;  it 
is  the  color  itself  they  are  supposed 
to  be  able  to  tell,  not  the  difference 
in  the  texture  cf  the  hair.  This  might 
be  a  difference  caused  by  the  color, 
but  it  would  not  be  the  color  itself. 
I  doubt  the  whole  matter;  from  my 
own  personal  experience,  I  doubt  it;  I 
doubt  their  being  able  to  tell  the  color 
in  any  case,  unless  it  be  a  mere  mat- 
ter   of    guess    work    and    chance." 

"Further,  could  you  feel  my  pres- 
ence here,  if  you  didn't  know  it,  and  I 
made    no    sound?" 

"No,  I  think  not.  Sometimes  I  imag- 
ine 1  can;  but  I  think  that  is  presup- 
posed by  some  slight  sound  the  other 
has  made.  There  is  no  occult  consid- 
eration in  the  matter.  All  these  things 
have    natural,    physical    explanations." 
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I  "But  I  have  heard  that  the  blind 
can,  and  do.  feel  the  presence  of  in- 
animate things.  For  instance  if  you 
were  in  an  entirely  strange  room,  ana 
you  should  undertake  to  walk  across 
would  you  know  you  were  coming  to 
the  opposite  wall,  or  when  you  gut 
there,   without   touching  it? 

••Yes-    but  that   is   all   very  naturally 
^plained.      There   is   a  sense   of  near- 
ness    of   closeness,    caused    most   prob- 
ably'  by    the   air   being    denser    or   th 
mirrpnt   shut  off.   or  something  of   that 
Wnd        If   we   are   outdoor,,    and   come 
to   a  building,    there   may   b«    the  feel- 
\n*  o 'the  shadow,  or  *i  th«  reflection 
'{"sound    or  of  the  reflection  of  the  air 
T cannot  only  feel  the  presence  of  such 
rhinos    on    a   level    with    my    face,    but 
below      If  I  am  walking,  I  am  usually 
conscious  of  a  step  up  or  down ..or  an 
open  gate;    all   entirely  due  to  the   air 
rerence    in    the    sound    of    my       foot- 

St"Coneerning  the  matter  of  color 
again  In  the  cases  that  have  come 
to  my  attention,  it  has  always  been 
that*  the  blind  person  could^  tell  tne 
color  of  woolen  dress  goods. 

"The    dye    might    make    a    difference 
in   the  texture  of  the  material,  though 
I    doubt   it.      I   was   talking,    the   other 
Lv    with  a  clerk  in  the  Boston  Store 
fn\an  who   has   handled   all    kinds    of 
-oods    for    twenty   years,    and    he   say- 
the   idea  of  the  dyes   making  a  differ- 
ence of  that  kind  is  entirely  erroneous. 
SEEING  IS  NOT  KNOWING. 
"There    is    one    thing   that    you   don't 
consider,  concerning  blindness,  and  that  ; 
is    really    how    little    sight    has    to    do 
with  actual   and   necessary  knowledge. 
Most     of      our     necessary      knowledge 
Ses   to   us    through   hearing.     Under- 
S   I  am  not  saying  that  blindness 
is   not   a   fearful    affliction     but   not   so 
hV    as   total   absence   of  the  sense     of 
blaring.     Half   the    things    we   see   are 
Sot    vitally    necessary    to    our    knowl- 
"L  or  happiness.     If  I  may  be     par- 
doned the  seeing  levity    I  might  say 
as   some   one    else   has   before    me,    that 
KUht  is  only  necessary  in  keeping  one 
from  running  into  a  wheelbarrow;'  for 
bl?nd   men   have   composed   music,    and 
I  the   blind   are   apt   to   be,    not   only   fine 
musical    critics,        but    also    musicians, 
their    hearing       being   so    keen^     They 
Have     written     books,    and   made   mar- 
Wp    statuary,      and      done    a    thousand 
things a  that    are    great    and    wonderful 
in   those  that  can  see.' 
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. AMERICAN  VIOLINISTS>v 

In  ttie  musical  firmament  at  present 
there  are  two   uewly-diecovoved  stars, 
William  Worth  Bailey,  a  youug  Amer- 
ican, tiutl  KubeliU,  a  young  Bohemian, 
are  the  bright  purticulur  stars,    In  the 
musical  centers  of  Europe   these   two 
violinists  have  been  winning  sensation- 
al success.     The  fact  that  the  Ameri- 
can is  stone  blind  and   has   been   blind 
since  his  birth  gives  a  pathetic  interest 
to  his  performances.    The  deprivation 
of  his  sight,  while  of  course  a  fearful 
handicap,  has  not  impeded  his  progress 
in  the  race  for  virtuosity. 

aja  extraordinary  memory  has  en- . 
ablcti  him  to  muster  more  than  seventy- 
five  ataudavd  works.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  violin's  literature  from  Covelli 
to  Saint  Saens,  playing  with  equal  skill 
and  musical  understanding  the  works 
of  Bach  and  Beethoven  and  those  of 
TfrchaiUowsky  and  Bruch.   ^^*' 


WORCESTER  BVKNiro-  GUUSETTK, 


OW  HE  PLAYS  T 


eaf  and  Dumb  Hoy  Writes  His 
Experience  in  Baseball. 


Even  though  the  baseball  season  for 
the  Eastern  league  la  over,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Worcester  team  who  are 
still  In  the  city  talk  of  the  national 
game  and  tell  Interesting  stories  of 
prominent  members  of  the  profession. 
Several  of  them  w.ere  sitting  in  the 
office  of  the  Sherwood  House  one  morn- 
ing this  week,  debating  how  hard  it 
was  to  loaf  after  a  busy  summer,  when 
a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  some  of 
the  American  league  teams  was  pro- 
jected into  the  conversation.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  "White  Stockings,"  as  the 
Chicago  American  team  is  known,!  Jr; 
"Dummy"  Hoy,  the  ^mutmammiim^mHItfThaU 
fielder  of  that  team  was  mentioned. 

"Dummy  is  a  great  boy  and  a  swell 
ball  player,"  said  Zeke  Wrigley,  "for 
when  I  was  with  the  National  league 
team  in  Washington,  in  1898,  I  knew 
hm  well.  He  s  a  great  character,  and 
It  is  surprising  how  he  can  make  him- 
self understood,  even  though  he  can't 
talk  or  hear."  And  then  Zeke  proceed- 
ed to  tell  an  interesting  story  of  the 
"Dummy's"    career. 

"All  the  old-time  baseball  enthusiasts 
and  many  of  the  younger  ones  remem- 
ber when  'Dummy'  Hoy  played  center 
field  for  the  Buffalo  team,  in  the 
Brotherhood  league,  and  are  familiar 
with  his  successful  career  since,  and 
the  story  as  told  by  Mr  Hoy  himself, 
or  rather  as  written  by  him,  will  inter- 
est all  followers  of  the  great  game.  Mr 
Hoy  wrote  the  following  recently: — 

"  'When  I  first  learned  to  play  base- 
ball, while  attending  school  at  Colum- 
bus, O.,  I  had  no  idea  of  becoming  a 
professional,  and  had  any  one  told  me 
that  I  would  devote  most  of  my  active 
life  to  the  game,  I  should  have  smiled 
and  deemed  it  a  foolish  thought.  Now 
that  I  have  been  in  the  game  for  15 
years,  it  seems  to  be  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  to  play  ball,  and 
the  oft-repeated  queries  of  'How  did 
you  happen  to  enter  the  game?'  and 
'Do  you  find  deafness  much  of  a  hand- 
icap?' do  not  now  seem  strange  be- 
cause I  answer  them  so  often. 

"  'To  those  interested  to  know,  I  will 
tell  how  I  came  to  take  up  the  profes- 
sion. I  liked  the  game  at  school,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  best  players 
on  the  team.  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
say  it  was  a  good  team,  too,  for  one 
always  thinks  his  first  team  was  one 
of  the  best  that  ever  existed.  After  be- 
ing graduated  from  Columbus,  I  went 
to  work  in  a  shoe  shop  in  my  native 
town   of  Houcktown,   O. 

'In  a  year  or  so  I  bought  out  the 
pKonrietor  and  was  .the  full-fledged 
ownSis^acountry  town  'shoe  empo- 
rium.'    In    Nil    inll  ni" n ~n11  °f  July  and 


August,  when  half  the  foreign  popula- 
tion yielded  to  convenience  and  econ- 
omy by  going  barefoot,  I  played  around 
with  country  clubs.  While  at  school  I 
played  catcher  and  third  base,  as  well 
as  outfielder,  but  in  professional  games 
I  have  always  been  in  center  field  be- 
cause my  deafness  is  less  of  a  handicap 
there  than  it  would  be  in  an  infield 
position.  By  experience  I  have  learned 
to  use  my  eyes  and  judgment  to  over- 
come the  loss  of  hearing  which  befell 
me  as  the  result  of  brain  fever  when 
five  years  old. 

here  are  three  departments  in  base- 
hall  to  be  considered — batting,  base 
running  and  fielding — not  to  mention 
'basehiall  sense,'  as  it  is  called,  or  the 
Instinct  without  which  one  cannot  be  a 
successful  baseball  player.  In  batting 
there  is  really  little  handicap  for  a 
mute.  I  can  see  the  ball  as  well  as 
others,  and  my  team  mates  tell  me 
whether  a  ball  or  a  strike  is  called  by 
using  the  left  fingers  for  balls  and  the 
right  fingers  for  strikes.  I  am  called  a 
'waiter,'  which  means  that  I  try  a  great 
deal  to  get  a  base  on  balls.  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  fact  that  I  have  to  de- 
pend so  much  on  my  eyes  helps  me  in 
judging  what  the  umpire  will  call  a  i 
strike,  and  if  the  ball  delivered  is  a 
little  off  I  wait  for  four  bad  ones. 

'In  base  running  the  signals  of  the 
hit  and  run  game  and  other  strate- 
gems  are  mostly  silent,  the  same  as  for 
the  other  players.  By  a  further  sys- 
tem of  signs  my  teammates  keep  me 
posted  on  how  many  are  out  and  make 
it  pleasant  for  me,  both  on  the  field  and 
off. 

'Because  I  cannot  hear  the  coaching 
I  have  acquired  the  habit  of  running 
with  my  neck  twisted  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  ball.  I  think  most 
players  depend  too  much  on  the  coach- 
ers,  and  oftentimes  a  man  is  coached 
along  too  far  or  not  far  enough,  when 
if  he  knew  where  the  ball  was  him- 
self he  would  know  what  chances  were 
best  to  take. 

'In  judging  fly  balls  I  depend  on 
,  sight  alone,  as  do  other  players,  but 
I  must  keep  my  eyes  constantly  on  the 
batsman  to  watch  for  a  possible  fly 
since  I  cannot  hear  the  crack  of  the 
bat  when  the  ball  is  hit.  This  alert- 
ness I  believe  helps  me  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  game.  So  it  is  seen  that 
the  handicaps  of  a  deaf  mute,  particu- 
larly in  a  baseball  game,  are  very  much 
minimized.'  " 

But  after  hearing  Zeke  relate  what 
an  easy  time  Hoy  has,  no  one  present 
expressed  any  desire  to  be  deaf  just  to 
become  a  great  ball  player  of_ 
reputation. 


Date 


Miss  Henriettn  J.  Gviffln.  who  has 
charge  of  the  readinp-room  for  the  blj^djy, 
the  congressional  library  at  Washington, 
is  desirous  of  building  up  an  industry  thai 
hlind  girls  can  make  remunerative,  and 
it  is  the  opinion  that  they  can  be  taughl 
to  braid  a  three  or  four-strand  braid  ..)' 
cotton  or  silk  to  use  for  belts,  hat-band?, 
suspenders  and  other  uses-,  and  Miss  <  Ji  if- 
fin  hopes  to  induce  the  Daughters  of  the  i 
American  Revolution  to  use  this  braid  for 
"Forefathers'  bands."  in  place  r>f  the 
heavy  blue,  pros-grain  ribbon  now  in  use, 
and  is  confident'  that  the  women  will 
be  willing  to  make  the  change  in  favor  of 
"■><>   blind   children's   work. 


ram 


T  *-  1901 


Dat\ 


Rev.  H.  A.  Gillians,  the  blind  clergyman 
who  supplied  the  Unitarian  churfib.  pulpit 
in  July  and  has  passed  the  summer  here 
has  gone  to  his  old  home  in  Kansas  He 
set  out  on  the  long  journey  of  nearly  200C 
miles  by  rail  unattended. 

He  has  been  blind  since  a  small  boy 
and  makes  no  more  of  traveling  about  the 
country  than  the  average  person  with  good 


^vesteM.    He  is  anxious  to  get  a  pastorate 
ut  thus  far  has  failed 

Because  of  His  Blindness. 

From  part|a  ffd,  Me,  rrans crip!. 


Date 


,    1 


iTWfr 


Though  Blind,  He  Models  Boats. 

[Success.] 
John  B.  Herreshoff  of  Bristol,Rhode 
Island,  a  brother  of  "Nat"  Herreshoff, 
the  designer  of  the  "Constitution"  and 
many  other  famous  racing  yachts,  is 
still  an  active  man,  although  he  has 
been  blind  since  he  was  fifteen  years 
old. .  His  method  is  to  have  carefully 
written  plans  prepared  first.  Then  he 
designs  the  model  and  superintends  its 
construction.  So  keen  has  his  touch 
become  that  he  can  tell  the  slightest 
Haw  in  the  hull,  or  even  in  a  piece  of 
wood.  He  sometimes  takes  his  turn 
at  the  wheel  in  sailing  his  vessels  on 
their  trial  trips.  After  examining  a 
vessel's  hull,  or  a  good  model  of  it,  he 


will  give  detailed  instructions  for 
building  another  just  like  it,  and  will 
make  a  more  accurate  duplicate  than 
can  most  boat  builders  who  have  per- 
fect sight. 


trom 


Date. 


OCI  *- 


Miss  Mary  J.  Slater,  a  blind  woman, 
is  canvassing  the  city  to  silfrwufjics  of 
ishort  stories  and  sketches  ot  which  she 
v=  the  author.     The  titles  of  Iter  publica- 
-   are   ".\    Friend   in    Need."   "The 
Dost  Receipt"  and  "All  That  Glitters  ts 
Not  Gold."     Miss  Slater  is  an  unfortu- 
nate and  deserving  woman. 


THE  CARE  OF  TEE  BLIND. 


Demands    for  Aid  for  Those    De- 
prived of  Their  fcOght. 

-A 

if 

"Work  Accomplish,-,!  i,y  <j,c  E-Street 
Home— Efforts  ot  Noble  Women  to 
Establish  an  Institution  Greatly 
Needed  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"It  seems  peculiar  and  to  many  of  the 
best-known    philanthropists    and    sociolo- 
gists  it    has    been    a    perplexing    question 
why  it  is  that  the  Government  pays  less 
attention    to   the    unfortunate    blind    than 
to  any  other  unfortunate  member  of  the 
human   society,    the   criminal   not    except- 
ed,"   said   a     prominent     clergyman     this 
morning.     "Congress  has  wisely  provided 
for  the  care  of  the   insane,   for  the  sup- 
port of  the  indigent  poor,  for  the  sick  and 
suffering,  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  lit- 
tle or  practically   nothing  has   been  done 
for  the  most  unfortunate  of  all,  the  blind. 
There  is  no   school     in  this     city     where 
those  afflicted  can  go  and  receive  an  edu- 
cation   which    would    enable    them    to    be 
less  of  a  burden  to  society  and  earn  their 
own  livelihood.    There  are  schools  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  there  are  houses  of  cor- 
rection, there  are  hospitals,  there  are  re- 
form   schools,    but    there    are    no    institu- 
tions to  help  the  blind.    They  are  almost 
entirely  thrown  on  the  good  will  of  pri- 
vate charity.    There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reasons  why  this  state  of  affairs  should 
prevail,  but  it  seems  as  long  as  there  is 
no  one  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion  of   Congress,    this   body   will   not   do 
anything  of  its  own  free  will.     There  are 
a  number  of  private  institutions  which  ap- 
ply themselves  to  the  care  and  education 
of  the  blind,  and  the  small  appropriation 
which  they  receive  from  Congress  seems 
to   -   indicate       that       this       body     does 
not      deem      it      worth      while      to      sup- 
port this  charity  more  lib- 
erally..   Why   Congress   should     entertain 
views   of   this    kind    and    not   hesitate   to 
make    lavish    appropriations    for   the    ex- 
tension   of    the   workhouse     in    this    city, 
seems  a  mystery  to  many  students  of  so- 
ciology and   the   tax-paying  community." 
There  is,   however,   in  the  heart   of   the 
city    an    institution    which    is    very    little 
known   to   the   general   public,    and   which 
was       incorporated     on     April     13,      1S99, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  non-sec- 
tarian home  for  the  blind  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  for  promoting  the  education 
and    industrial    training    of    the    blind;    to 
aid    the    needy   and   dependent   blind,    and 
to    help   them    to   become   self-supporting. 
This  Home  for  the  Llind  is  located  at  915 
E  Street   northwest.    Alice  U.   Hunt,   cor- 
responding-   secretary    of    the    association, 
today,  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation from  the  date  of  its  incorporation 
until  April  30,  1900,  said: 

"The  crowning  event  was,  of  course,  the 
generous  gift  of  the  house  in  which  we 
have  our  home.  Mr.  Stilson  Hutchins  gave 
this  opportunity  to  us  In  his  letter  to  the 
sub-committee  appointed  to  receive  his 
gift  he  s-aid:  'I  know  of  no  charity  more 
worthy,  none  that  appeals  more  thor- 
oughly to  the  humane  and  generous- 
minded.  To  teach  the  blind  to  read  and 
write,  to  assist  ihem  from  youth  to  man- 
hood, an'l  then  to  practically  turn  them 
out  to  starve  by  abandoning  them,  is  the 
acme  of  cruelty.  A  home  for  the  indus- 
trious, self-supporting  blind  ought  to  be 
one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Capital  City,' 
From  this  small  beginning  great  result's 
may  be  predicated.  Energy,  courage,  and 
zeal  will  do  the  rest.  The  public  will 
liberally  aid  whatever  they  find  to  be 
worth  suporting." 

On  October  13,  1899,  a  deed  was  execut- 
ed by  Stilson  Hutchins  to  the  Aid  Associ- 
ation for  the  Blind  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia of  their  equity  in  house  No.  915  E 


estimated   at   a    value   of   $22,500,    making  i 
*io>ooomCUnt  °f  thC  gin  t0  the  asso9lati?n  ! 

The  public  has  interested  itself  in  this 
worthy  institution.  The  dining  room  was 
put  in  order  and  the  fourth  floor  front 
room  was  renovated  and  furnished  by  the 
"Ladies  of  Charity"  of  St.  Patrick's 
Church.  The  Legion  of  Loyal  Women 
took  the  front  room  on  the  third  floor 
painted  the  walls  and  the  woodwork,  and 
furnished  the  room.  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Club  took  the  adjoining  room  in  the 
rear,  and  has  furnished  it  in  the  most 
approved  fashion,  and  the  Methodist 
Protestant  Church,  Thirty-first  Str, 
has  also  furnished  ;l  room. 

The  inmates  contribute  toward  their 
support  by  working  in  the  shop  which  is 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  building  and  in 
their  rooms.  There  are  all  the  modern 
appliances  for  making  brooms,  brushes 
upholstery,  mattresses,  chair  caning' 
belts,  and  wash  rags.  The  work  turned 
out  are  specimens  of  careful  and  pains- 
taking industry  of  the  blind.  The  ma- 
tron, Mrs.  Gittings,  who  has  charge -of 
the  home,  and  who  is  devoting  her  entire 
attention  and  time  to  the  blind,  said  that 
if  the  home  were  better  known  to  the 
public  it  would  receive  more  orders  for 
work,  which  would  enable  it  to  better 
care  for  its  inmates  and  pay  oft!  the  mort- 
gage on  the  home. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact   that   the   fee 
for   membership   dues   in   the   association 
are  only  50  cents  a  year,  and  the  smallest 
fee   In   any   charity   in   the   District,    and 
that   the   cause  commands   expression   of 
immediate  and  intense  interest,  the  mem- 
bership of  the  association  is  surprisingly 
small,    being   for    this    year    ninety-three 
The  merchants  of  this  city  have  been  lih 
eral  in  their  donations  to  the  home     Nec- 
essary pn  ces  of  furniture,  such  as  chairs 
lounges,  tables,  matting,  carpets,  bedding 
etc.,  have  been  donated  and  are  constant- 
ly  coming   m.  dul 

,-v,D.iiIyv,rcadinss   have  been   inaugurated 
in  the  home  on  Monday,   Wednesday    and 

£fida-Lfr0m  -°  tc'  6pm  and  onVues 
9  n'm  tw/'  and. Sat«rday  from  7:30  to 
9  p.  m.  rhese  readings  are  of  a  litcrarv 
nature,  with  music  added  sometimes  and 
Intended  to  afford  entertainment  to  the 
J-^wS^V0^Unteers  are  welcome  to  help 

sS»Wlpfe^naSe^be^^ 
Brackett ;  vice  presidents-Mrs  H  C 
Metzerott,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Gilbert  Mrs  John 
Russell  Young,  and  Mrs.  Charlotte  Emer- 
son Main;  corresponding  and  recording- 
secretary-Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Jacobs;  finan? 
cial  secretary-Mrs.  L.  W.  Calver-  treats- 
creGTninhsrd  Sylvester«'  matron-MrS.  E. 
Board  of  directors— Mrs.  Albert  G 
Brackett,  1726  Q  Street  northwest  Mrs 
Henriette  C.  Metzerott,  llio  F  Street 
northwest;  Mrs.  James  E.  Gilbert,  1503  R 
Street  northwest;  Mrs.  John  Russell 
Young  2212  Massachusetts  Avenue;  Mrs 
Charlotte  Emerson  Main,  2009  Massachu- 
setts Avenue;  Mr.  Richard  Sylvester  1223 
Koanoke   Street   northwest;    Mrs.    Charles 

*■£*&*%  1323  R  Street  northwest;   Mrs 

GvV    Benjamin,  2015  Nineteenth  Street 

northwest;  Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Jacobs,  1419  U 

qIVt?  «?°rt*hwestL  Mrs-  Joseph  R.  Rose, 
941  T  Street  northwest;  Mrs  L  W  Cal- 
ver, 207  A  Street  southeast;  Mrs.  Susan  O 
Ver  Planck,  1420  New  York  Avenue  north- 
west; Mrs  Harry  T.  Guss,  1406  Binney 
?tre?t  northwest;  Miss  Constance  Satter- 
Jee,  140<  Massachusetts  Avenue;  Dr  A  W 
Tancil,  2111  Pennsylvania  Avenue;  Mrs.' 
William  King,  3114  N  Street  northwest; 
g£L*  ™rge^ H-  Brown,  1357  Roanoke 
Street;  Mrs.  Frances  Thuee,  The  Astoria; 
Mrs.   Julia  E.   Pond,   3114  N  Street   north- 

IMPR0VING  A  HARBOR. 


Street   northwest,   subject   to   a 


mortgage 


of    $12,500.     This    house    is    conservatievly 


Work:    Done    by    the    Hazard    Wharf 
Company    at    Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE,  Oct.  5.— Important  im- 
provements are  being  made  by  the  Haz- 
ard Wharf  Company  upon  the  seven 
acres  of  water  front  property  recently  ac 
o.uired  at  the  foot  of  Eleventh  Street, 
Canton,  and  adjoining  the  east  side  of  the 
United  States  engineers  depot  at  the  Laz- 
aretto lighthouse.  Benjamin  Glenn,  wharf 
builder,  is  changing  the  outline  of  the 
property  along  the  water,  which  has  been 
a  series  of  angles  and  guts.  From  Foley's 
wharf,  as  originally  known,  a  line  of  pil- 
ing is  being  driven  to  include  the  present 
soil  dump,  which  is  included  in  the  prop- 
erty. This  will  give  a  wharf  200  feet 
long  and  100  feet  wide,  but  it  will  not  be 
completed  until  March,  when  the  city's 
contract   to   use   the  place  will   expire. 

A  covered  building  is  being  erected  upon 
the  Foley  wharf,  beginning  at  the  water 
with   a   width    of  60  feet   and    running  200 


M 


*■ 


feet  inshore    i, 

"-out  28  feet  high^r^Y6  a  truss  «>of 
allows  tho  Lazarp^V1??  ,toP>  wh'ch  just 
from  the  dcrk„fe"°  hsht  to  be  seen 
Mginary  heSt,°  WhS«S  -of  more  **£ 
"« completed  there •  wii,ht  I,nProveinents 
water  front  improved  by  who1,146  feet  of 
«H1    insure      proteotinr ,    *•  wharves,   which 

sags?  ^^s^^^raj^ 

vffiVr'S  g£na?n^?PpPtoe  is  to  P«>- 
port  rough  storaw  „rt,of •  export  and  im- 
fcr,  and  othe?  articles  wWy  '°gS'  lu™" 
m  crude  form     Thl  which  are  shirmer? 

«MVo«'ed ^  ™nde^bthe0?»Piny'  >«*ft Tff 
£*«  the  following ^i^f  ^  Maryland. 
jam  president;  Edwarri  t  ,?lcnard  I>al- 
President;  Henry  gar£e£:  Gernand,  vice 
tveisey,      secretary; 


•  - -      •  ■  : 


MAINTAINING  A  LIBRARY  FOR 

PHILADELPHIA'S  BLIND  TO  READ 


Many  Sightless  Persons 

Are  Loaned  Books  at 

121?  Chestnut  St. 


LINDNESS  need  not  spell  Ignorance  to  the  1300  Phila- 
dclphians  whom  heredity  or  accident  has  deprived  of 
sight. 

Attached  to  the  emain  branch    of    the    Free    Li- 
brary,   1217    Chestnut    street,    is  a  reading  room   de- 
signed especially  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

Its  secluded  location  protects  the  sightless  patrons  from 
the  annoying  scrutiny  of  the  curious.  Thousands  of  readers 
pass  up  the  broad  staircase  to  the  large  reading  room  on  the 
second  floor,  yet  few  know  that  the  glass-panelled  door  to  the 
left  of  the  first  landing  leads  to  shelves  filled  with  volumes 
printed  in  embossed  type  for  the  fingers  of  those  whose  orbs 
are  forever  closed  to  the  light  of  day. 

The  room  is  in  a  gallery  built  directly  over  the  children's 
section.  The  ceiling  is  low  and  the  light 
poor,  but  this  matters  little,  for  the  visi- 
tors here  can  read  as  well  in  the  dark- 
ness of  night  as  in  the  glare  of  noonday. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  blind 
clients  come  to  the  room  to  do  their  read- 
ing, the  majority  having  their  books 
brought  to  their  homes  by  friends. 

The  department  is  maintained  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind.  The  latter  organiza- 
tion came  into  existence  in  1882,  and  for 
sixteen  years,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Bible  House,  did  a  valuable  work.  In 
April,  1899,  the  society  moved  its  collec- 
tion of  bonks  to  the  Free  Library  and 
merged  with  the  directors  of  that  institu-; 
tion. 

Books  on  All  Topics. 

At  present  there  are  4886  volumes,  printed 
in  five  different  varieties  of  type.  Braille, 
the  universal  standard  in  Europe;  the 
American  Braille,  New  York  Point.  Line 
I.,  tter  and  Moon,  all  are  represented.  By 
far  the  greater  part  are  embossed  in  the 
latter  style,  which  possesses  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  simplicity  and  can  be  readily 
mastered  by  children,  the  aged  and  those 
whose  linger  tips  have  grown  callous  from 
hard  work. 
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Ths  se  books  cover  a  wide  range.  Phil- 
osophy, religion,  sociology,  natural  sci- 
ence, art,  history,  travels,  biography  and 
Action  are  all  included.  During  the  year 
1900  the  circulation  of  the  library  was  2326 
books.  As  might  be  anticipated,  works  of 
a  religious  character  were  in  the  greatest 
demand,  and  801  volumes,  over  one-third 
of  the  entire  output,  dealt  with  sacred 
subjects. 

Still  the  blind  readers  showed  a  desire 
for  variety,  and  ran  the  gamut  from  Edna 
Lyall's  "To  Right  the  Wrong"  to  the 
"Problems  of  Euclid."  Biography,  history 
and  fiction  In  the  order  named  came  after 
religious  works  in  point  of  popularity,  and 
poetry,  arts,  travels  and  natural  science 
all  had  votaries. 

Besides  these  books,  there  are  on  file 
all  the  best  known  magazines  fo  the 
blind— The  Hora  Jocunda,  printed  in  Scot- 
land; the  Sunday  School  Weekly,  the 
Point  Print  Standard,  Kneass'  Philadel- 
phia Magazine  and  the  Craigmillar  Harp, 
a  musical  quarterly. 

The  work  of  the  library  does  not  cease 
with  simply  supplying  books  to  appli- 
cants. A  constant  effort  is  made  to  get 
the  names  of  blind  people  desirous  of 
learning  to  read,  not  only  in  Philadelphia, 
but  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  the  ad- 
joining States. 

To  those  who  have  not  mastered  the 
embossed  symbols  instruction  is  gladly 
given.  The  Society  for  Home  Teaching 
maintains  a  teacher,  Mr.  Moore,  especially 
for  this  purpose.  Moore  is  himself  blind 
and  fully  appreciates  the  difficulties  that 
attend  learning  the  blind  alphabet.  In  the 
past  year  Moore"  taught  fifty-two  new 
pupils  ranging  from  6  to  81  years  of  age, 
and  did  not  have  a  single  failure. 

Once  the  pupils  learn  to  read  their  first 
desire  is  to  visit  the  library.  They  seen« 
animated  with  the  impulse  to  feel  the 
books  and  become  familiar  with  th« 
shelves,  to  know  the  room  whence  com  t 
the  volumes  which  go  so  far  to  relieve  th  • 
tedium  of  their  gloomy  lives. 

On  Verge  of  Sa  'cide. 

It  is  no  infrequent  experience  to  hav 
these  visitors  tell  how"  hlindne«s  had  pro- 
duced in  them  a  condition  of  morbid  brood- 
ing; how  they  were  actually  on  the  verge 
of  insanity  or  suicide,  when,  being  in- 
duced to  learn  to  road,  new  interests  and 
hopes  were  aroused  and  they  began  '■'< 
seek  some  useful  and  diverting  employ- 
ment. 

Tenderly  the  attendants  lead  the  Wind 
readers  all  over  the  room.  They  feel  the 
:_-reat  cumbersome  volumes,  spell  out  the 
titles   and   express    the   greatest    wonder 


me-slze-of  the  collection.  1  hen 
finally  having  ma.e  a  selection  ther  set- 
tle down  contentedly  at  the  table  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  wi'h  eternal 
darkness  between  them  and  the  pages 
thev  replace  the  sense  of  sight  with  that 
of  touch  and  devour  cueir  literature  with 
the  avidity  of  the  person  whose  faculties 
are  intact.  .  .      , 

A  great  deal  of  shelf  space  is  required 
for  books  printed  in  tne  embossed  type. 
The  smallest  symbols  are  several  times 
larser  than  letters  used  in  ordinary  print- 
ing For  instance,  the  Jb.ble,  in  the  moon 
type,  comprises  sixty  volumes,  four 
inches  thick,  fourteen  high  and  eleven 
wide  "David  Copperfield"  in  the  line  let- 
ter consists  of  five  volumes,  fifteen  inches 
bv  sixteen,  and  about  five  inches  thick 
Edna  Lyall's  "To  Right  the  Wrong  and 
Miss  Mulock's  "John  Halifax,  Gentle- 
man," are  in  eight  large  volumes. 

One  of  the  greatest  trials  that  confront 
the  librarian  is  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
the  demand  for  the  more  modern  books. 
There  are  constant  inquiries  for  the  writ- 
ings of  Kipling,  Stevenson,  Rostand, 
Churchill,  etc..  but  unfortunately  these 
have  never  been  printed  in  the  raised  let- 
ter Probably  the  most  recent  book  in  the 
collection  is  Ernest  Seton  Thompson  s 
"Animals  I  Have  Known." 

THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


1  BLOT)  DEPARTMENT.  | 
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From  Arkansas. 
A  chaise  took  place  iu  the  management 
of  the  Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind  in 
MJSl.and  judging  from  the  Report  just 
handed  me,  it  came  none  too  so,....  The 
property  seems  to  nave  fallen  Uto  serious 

dilapidation  and  confusion,  from  which  it 
Wa8  happily  rescued  by  the  return  of  the 
former  Superintendent,  Dr.  John  H.  Dye, 
to  che  direction  of  affairs.  A.  Urge  part  of 
Dr.  Dye's  ti/e  has  been  devoted  to  school 
work,  and  his  eight  years  previously 
passed  in  the  special  work,  give  assurance 
,,,  a  very  successful  administration  of  the 


' 


concerns  of  the  school.  He  seems  to 
1  a\e  all  the  departments  that  are  usually 
found  iu  the  best  schools.  The  kinder- 
garden,  the  physical  training,  the 'tuning, 
the  shops,  the  music,  and  the  literary 
school  are  all  provided  for,  and  it  would 
seem,  in  a  very  effective   way. 

•The  Rev.  Dv  Dye  has  been  connected 
".\itu  a  large  female  school,  said  to  lie  the 
largest  in  the  South,  and  I  suppose,  has 
had  other  experience  in  the  school  work 
besides  the  time  he  has  already  Sji<mt  in 
tlie  service  of  the  blind.  It  has  been  my 
observation  that  the  teacher  and  olfici  rs 
w  ho  come  up  to  our  work  from  the  at- 
mosphere of,  the  genera!  educational 
movement,  muke  the  most  ellicient  work- 
eis  in  this  ptrticilir  tit.  Id,  auJ  I  am  al- 
ways glad  when  I  hear  that  a  vacant 
place  lias  been  supplied  from  this  source. 
What  time  the  Doctor  has  had  to  de- 
vote to  the  ministry  I  cannot  tell,  but  I 
understand  he  preaches  a  very  good  scr 
mon,  and  yet,  with  his  wanted  modesty 
he  has  his  chapel  occupied  very  frequently 
visiting  clergymen. 

Returning  to  the  work  after,  seven 
years'  absence,  he  takes  up  t tie  thread  of 
a  scarcely  interrupted  occupation  with 
the  vigor  and  promptness  that  were  to  be 
expected  from  «uch  a  man. 


°\\ 
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Appropos  of  the  musical    notation     for  „..«_ 

I  th.bllnd.lt  affords  us  al!  much     pleasure     .' SEPTEMBER "     US,      190L 

|  to  note   that    the     teachers    of    our  own  SCHOOL    FOR  THE    BLIND,   WAVER' 

!  sch'ii.l  are  not    the    only     ones    to     take 
I  special, work  in  their  several   departments 

;  o!  work.     Besides  others  whom  it    might 
not  be  proper  to   refer    to,of     whom     we 
'  have  heard,  I  note  with  special  gratified 
Hon  that  the  Va. School  has    uot    lost    an 
opportunity    to  be  kind,   as  Supt.   Bowles 
and  his  music  corps  have  been    aiding    a 
new  teacher  to  get   some     knowledge    of 
the    N.    Y.      Point      musical      notation. 
Though  the  work  is  for  a  second   year    ol 
service,  it  is  none  the  less    kind  to    have 
i  tri^eirthe  aid,  and  it  will    be  appreciated 
j  by     more     than    ourselves.     The    young 
j  la  ly    in     charge     of     the     bliud     in     tue 
I  F.orida    school    goes   to     her  years  cares 
!  and  resp  )usibiiiue.s  A-ita    ttie     kind   rem- 
embrance   of    a    most  hospitable    enter- 
tainment and  abuu  laut  assistance    at    the 
Va.  School. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  thtre  is  a 
oook  in  ink,  and  also  oue  iu  duplicate 
liue  and  point,  which  sets  foiththe 
system,  and  though  I  do  not  know  where 
the  iuk  print  edition  can  be  had,  I  am 
sure  Slip t.  VVa.t,  the  accomplished  author 
will  make  it  known,  it'  he  shoul  be  asked. 
A  letter  will  re  tea  him    at    the     Inst,  for 


the  Blind,  New  York,  X    Y. 


MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN, 
SEPTEMBER    27,    1901. 

I  ASSISTANCE  FOE  THE  BLIND 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

Hi, -I  have  read    with    the    greats    interest    the 

leSs  of  Mr.  Hirst  and  Mr.  Munby  on  the  subject  of 
letters  ot  mr-  recently  appcarcii 

assistance  for  *ebl^  ^  institl, 

STSSSSW.i  fa*  of  their ■«.  -djj 

reUeve  the  terrible  poverty  of  many  who  are  old  ana 
heln-ss  The  condition  of  the  blind  of  our  city  « 
th;fy   depl-ble,    end  we    are  overwhelmed   with ,*e 

casi  of  extreme  distress  gJ^^^ASSS 
the  means  of  helping  in  the  P^Jical  ^      ^  n 

manner  which   our   Society  llas    n  J1^ 'the  pubHc  to 

Appeal  with  the  ^°rt  'a™^"  and  tins  enable 
subscribe  generously  to  Mr  Society, «       Manchester 

ISABE      Jnd  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society. 
Claremont,  Manchester,  September  2J  ( 

P.S      A    leaflet    ex p  ami ngthe    S a on    ^ 
S^lr^'t^rmoau^t,  and  also  one  o 

our  reports,  if  desired. 


VISIT  OF  THE  LORD  MAYOR  AND  LADY 
MAYORESS. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  (Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Crosthwaite),  along  with  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  sympathy  with 
the  institution,  yesterday  afternoon  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  really  useful  and 
admirable  educational  work  carried  on  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Wavertree.  In  addition 
to  the  Lord  and  Lady  Mayoress  there  were 
also  present  Mr.  H.  Wade  Deacon  (president), 
Mr.  W.  .1.  Lockett,  Mr.  Horace  Walker,  Dr. 
Nevins,  Mr.  W.  Scott,  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Mr. 
Abbott,  Mrs.  Ireland  Blackburne  (president 
of  the  Ladies'  Committee),  and  other  ladies. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  well-appointed  insti- 
tution, which  is  most  healthily  situated,  are 
gathered  some  seventy  children,  both  hoys 
and  girls,  the  majority  of  whom  have  been 
deprived  of  the  precious  gift  of  sight,  whilst 
a  few  are  able  to  see  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
These  children  came  not  only  from  the  Liver- 
pool district,  hut  there  are  some  from  other 
towns,  such  as  Nottingham,  Leicester,  &c, 
where  either  the  School  Board  or  the  Poor-law 
authorities  of  the  respective  boroughs  con- 
tribute a  certain  amotint  towards  their  main- 
tenance at  Wavertree,  where  they  are  given 
a  good  elementary  education  and  also  in- 
structed in  various  industries  to  fit  them  to 
earn  their  own  livelihood.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Littlewood,  the  head  teacher,  with 
a  good  staff  of  instructors,  these  unfortunate 
children  receive  an  excellent  training,  and 
altogether  everything  is  done  in  this  institu- 
tion to  bring  as  much  pleasure  to  the  routine 
followed  by  these  afflicted  ones  as  is  possible. 
It  was  impossible  for  an  outsider  to  resist 
a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  children; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  highly  gratify- 
ing to  notice  their  cheerful  and  contented 
demeanour  whilst  at  their  work,  as  well  as 
their  healthful  appearance.  The  ladies  and 
gentlemen  entered  the  various  classes  or 
standards  into  which  .  the  children  are 
divided,  and  saw  for  themselves  the  system 
and  character  of  the  instruction.  In  one 
room  a  group  of  youngsters  were  busily 
engaged  mastering  the  principles  of  reading 
and  writing  under  the  Braille  system,  besides 
examples  of  kindergarten  work.  In  the  ad- 
joining class-room  the  making  of  small  cane 
baskets  was  the  occupation  in  which  the 
young  scholars  displayed  very  deft  fingers; 
whilst  elsewhere  an  intelligent  group  were  at 
work  in  modelling,  an  example  being  shown 
of  a  wooden  roller  which  had  been  converted 
into  perfect  circular  shape  from  the  square 
length  entirely  by  hand,  no  lathe  being  used. 
This,  it  was  explained,  tends  greatly  to  cul- 
tivate the  sense  of  touch.  Clay  modelling 
:  was  receiving  attention  from  another  group 
i  of  children;  whilst  in  another  room  the  boys 
and  girls  were  devoting  themselves  to  the 
occupation  of  caning  chairs.  Typewriting, 
too,  is  a  subject  in  which  instruction  is  im- 
parted. The  visitors  witnessed  all  this  work 
with  much  interest,  and  appeared  greatly- 
impressed  with  it;  particularly  were  they 
interested  in  the  clever  pianoforte  playing  of 
a  little  fellow  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
summers. 

The  Lord  Mayor  addressed  the  children  as 
they  were  assembled  in  the  gymnasium,  ex- 
pressing the  pleasure  he  felt  at  his  visit  to 
the  school.  He  said  he  was  greatly  pleased 
with  what  he  had  seen,  and  it  was  satisfactory 
to  think  that  they  were  being  afforded  a 
chance  of  subsequently  taking  up  some  of 
those  useful  occupations  which  they  were 
being  taught  there.  He  urged  them  to  perse- 
vere in  their  lessons,  and  at  the  close  of  his 
address  the  Lord  Mayor  promised  to  give 
them  a  tea.     (Applause.) 

The  Lady  Mayoress  also  addressed  a  few 
suitable  words  to  the  children, remarking  that 
she  had  been  specially  struck  with  their  con- 
tented and  happy  looks. 

The  children  then  gave  three  hearty  cheers 
for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress. 


It  is  not  from  any  lack  of  enthusias 
that  the  housing  problem  remains  un 
solved  in  this  country.  The  subject  i 
continually  under  discussion,  the  Press,' 
the  platform,  the  pulpit,  and  publi 
bodies  each  playing  a  part  with  unabated] 
energy.  This  is  a  matter  on  which  fres 
views  and  matured  judgments  cannot  but] 
have  a  beneficial  effect,  and  frank  expres 
sions  of  opinion  have  offctimes  had  the  re- 
sult of  reducing  Utopian  schemes  re.  the 
level  of  commonsense.  Two  conferences 
on  this  absorbing  theme  have  taken 
place  during  the  past  few  days,  and  the 
proceedings  have  been  extremely* inter- 
esting. The  Garden  City  Association, 
stimulated  by  the  success  attending  the 
experiment  of  Messrs.  Cadbury  in  re- 
moving their  works  from  Birmingham  to 
Boumville,  adduced  powerful  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  transference  of  industries 
from  large  centres  to  rural  districts, 
where  new  towns  might  be  established  on 
land  to  be  purchased  for  the  community. 
Looking  at  this  aspect  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  housing  problem,  it  has 
several  claims  to  recommendation.  There 
would  be  the  healthy  surroundings  con- 
ducive to  the  wellbeing  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  land  would  be  purchased  at  agri- 
cultural prices,  and  consequently  houses 
would  be  cheaper,  while  provision  could 
be  made  for  the  permanent  restriction  of 
the  area  to  be  covered  by  buildings.    In 

such  a  movement  the  initial  step  must  be 
taken  by  a  large  employer  of  labour,  or 
must  be  the  result  of  a  combined  migra- 
tion, and  meantime  the  condition  of  the 
dwellers  in  slumland  demands  attention.; 
Delegates  to  the  conference  on  the,1, 
housing  of  the  poor  at  Glasgow  have| 
been  grappling  vigorously  with  this  more 
pressing  question.  Unanimous  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  the  necessity  for  erecting 
new  houses  for  the  population  dis- 
possessed through  the  demolition  of  the 
slums,  a  course  of  action  pursued  in 
Liverpool.  On  the  subject  of  "  Farmed- 
out  Houses,"  which  in  one  district 
showed  a  surplus  to  the  house  farmer  of 
£3,591  per  annum,  or  63^  per  cent,  on  his 
total  expenditure,  Mr.  Fyfe,  chief  sani- 
tary inspector  of  Glasgow,  mentioned 
that  47  per  cent,  of  the  tenants  confessed 
the  cause  of  their  condition  was  drink. 
He  contended  that  municipalities  should 
not  supply  furnished  houses,  on  the 
ground  that  a  limited  number  only  of  the 
sub-tenants  were  victims  of  circum- 
stances not  of  their  own  making.  Taking 
another  view  Bailie  Anderson  sagaci- 
ously remarked  that  farmed-out  houses 
ought  to  be  licensed  and  controlled.  Lord 
Provost  Chisholm,  touching  upon  the 
debatable  point  of  the  deserving  and  un- 
deserving poor,  made — on  authority — 
the  remarkable  statement  that  there  were 
riveters  employed  in  the  Clyde  shipyards 
who  had  £10,000  in  the  bank,  while  there 
were  others  earning  the  same  wages  who 
could  not  pay  the  rent  of  a  shelter  for 
their  children.  Mr.  Colton,  of  Liver- 
pool, observed  that  in  one  of  the  dwel- 
lings for  the  poor  he  had  visited  the  pre- 
vious day  there  was  a  piano  and  a  bicycle 
in  the  hall.  His  assertion  was  corrobor- 
ated by  several  of  the  delegates,  so  that 
the  problem  seems  to  be  that  while 
solving  the  question  of  how  the  poor 
should  be  housed  it  would  be  as  well  to 
determine  who  are  the  Door. 


Zbe  "StanfcarD  anfc  Erprees." 

. —  m~  ^^i ' 

BLACKBURN.  SAl'URDAT,    ,SEPT.  28th,  1901. 

TO  SUCCOUR  THE   BLIND. 


tion  of  thorn  amongst  the  blind,  who  were  taught    *hey   protested,   and    .vaged    war  on    man    the 
free   of   cost.     The  society,    by    its   agent,    also   at-    Pressor   for  two   solid    hours;    and   from   thai 
tended  to  the  education  of  the  young  and  the  pro-    <°  «"B  they  have  been  banished  from  the  fee 
vision  of  employment  for  the  able-bodied  as  far    reason.    Silent  and   theoretically   absent  they  sit 
as    possible.     During   the    twenty    years    named    a  ,"J™\|"he  &I)eaJiei-  *  oi^i*l  eye  may  never  rest  upon 
considerable  advance   had   been    made  in  the  laws 


them. 


THE  WORK  IN  BLACKBURN. 

— — * 

BISHOP  THORNTON  AND  THE 
AFFLICTED. 


The  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
Blackburn  and  Dar-.ven  Society  for  visiting  and 
instructing  the  blind  was  heM  in  the  Council 
rhamher  of  the  Blackburn  Town  Hall  on  Mondav 
evening.  There  was  only  a  moderate  attendance, 
and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  vicar  of  Black- 
bum,  the  Bight  Rev.  Bishop  Thornton,  D.D. 

The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said  he 
was  much  gratified  when  he  was  asked  to  take  the 
position  of  president  of  the  society,  lately  occupied 
by  his  lamented  predecessor  and  brother,  Bishop 
(Yamer-Roberts,  and  Mrs.  Thornton  was  also  very 
pleased  to  accept  a  position  on  the  committee. 
Be  had  a  special  reason  for  being  interested  in 
Mich  a  society  in  addition  that  they  all  as  fol- 
lowers of  the  Divine  Master  sympathised  with  the 
blind.  They  all  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the 
blessing  of  sight,  and  though  regarded  as  an  or- 
dinary blessing,  they  could  not  be  too  thankful 
tor  it.  Some  would  have,  perhaps,  undergone  the 
experience  of  being  for  a  time  blind.  He  had  had 
such  an  experience.  It  was  some  years  ago  in  the 
Colonies,  and  it.  was  the  result  of  a  severe  attack 
of  Russian  influenza.  He  was  obliged  to  consult 
an  oculist  in  "Victoria,  and  Whilst  undergoing 
treatment  was  led  through  the  streets  to  the 
oculist's  rooms  just  like  an  ordinary  blind  man. 
He  suffered  greatly,  and  the  sensations  he  felt 
when  the  first  gleam  of  light  came  were  indescrib- 
able. Light  camo  at  last,  and  with  it  a  sympathy 
for  the  afflicted  blind  as  only  such  an  experience 
could  bring  about.  It  was  a  touching  thing  to  see 
the  oculist's  rooms  crowded  daily  by  the  suffering 
blind,  and  he  felt  a  sorrow  for  them  that  was 
intensified  by   his  own  experience. 

The  rleprivation  of  sight  always  involved  poverty, 
at  least  in  multitudinous  cases.  It  very  often  came 
on  in  later  years,  when  the  chances  of  life  ought 
to  be  made  easier,  with  the-resnlt  that  life  became 
harder.  Blindness  was  also  often  associated  with 
;:odil\  infirmity,  and  no  one  could  form  any  idea 
of  how  dreary,  fad,  and  depressed  life  was  to  the 
blind  who  were  afaicted  in  the  later  years  of  their 
life.  They  could  not  put  their  hands  on  the  blind 
and  restore  their  sight  as  Christ  did  when  on 
earth,  but  by  God's  blessing  and  modern  science 
Komething  could  be  done  to  alleviate  their  suf- 
ferings. There  was  now,  amongst  other  things, 
the  Braille  system  of  reading,  which  greatly  facili- 
tate-! the  teaching  of  the  blind  and  the  reading  cf 
books.  How  delightful  it  was  to  go  and  singls 
out  the  blind,  for  they  could  not  come  to  us,  and 
minister  to  them,  and  how  willing  were  they  to 
listen  to  ministrations.  What  an  alleviation  it 
would  be  to  them  in  their  sadness  and  solitude 
to  have  a  sympathetic,  visitor.  There  was  no  work 
more  laudable  or  more  distinctly  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Divine  Master,  from  whom  we  had  learned 
to  sympathise  with  ever;'  form  of  sorrow.  The 
society  had  been  in  existence  about  twenty  years. 
It  was  tarrying  on  its  beneficent  work  in  Black- 
burn and  Darwen  and  surrounding  districts,  and 
the  blind  visitor  did  not  forget  to  call  on  those 
afflicted  ones  whom  sorrow  had  driven  to  destitu- 
tion. He  hoped  the  work  would  go  on,  and,  though 
he  had  not  been  a  Btibscriber  to  the  society,  re 
would  bo  so  in  future,  and  do  what  little  he  could 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society. 

The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Jas.  Wolstenholme,  in 
reading  the  committee's  report,  3tated  that  the 
society  had  now  been  at  work  amongst  the  blind 
of  the  district  for  twenty  years.  Its  object  was  +o 
assist  and  elevate  the  blind  bv.  every  available 
means,  the  chief  of  them  being  by  sending  amongst 
them  a  visitor  competent  to  teach  and  advise  them 
who  should  be  able  to  sympathise  with  their  posi- 
tion and  difficulties,  being  similarly  afflicted. 
Another  means  had  been  the  provision  of  a  library 
of  choice  books  in  "  raised  "  type  and  the  distribu- 


rolating  to  the  education  of  the  young  blind,     ihe 
Education  Act.  of  1870  made  no  specific   provision 
for  the  education  of  blind  or  deaf  or  dumb  chil- 
dren, but  the  Act  of  1893  made  it  imperative  upon 
the   education    authorities   to    take    up   the    work, 
and,  where  necessary,  to  provide  the  means  up  t." 
their    attaining    the    age   of   sixteen    years.     Altar 
this   age   ;he    Board   of   Guardians   could,    if  they 
thought    fit.    continue   the    training.     It    was    f<slt 
bv    all    those   whose   experience   enabled    them    to 
form  an  opinion  that  the  age  of  sixteen  years  was 
far  too  young  to   expect   that   the    education    and 
training  -if  the   blind   or   deaf  or   dumb   children 
should  be  so  far  completed  as  to  enable  them  to 
earn  a  livelihood,  and  that  the  period  of  compul- 
sory training  should  be  extended  at  least  another 
seven  years.    This  was  being  very  forcibly  pressed 
ion    the   attention    of   the    Blackburn   and   Darwen 
Society  by  the  fact  that  many  young  persons  who 
had  been  at  school — and  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
ordinary   elementary   education   given   them— were 
now  returned  to  their  homes,  but  not  having  ha  1 
sufficient  industrial  training  and  experience  were 
totally  unable  to  follow  up  their  training  so  as  to 
be   able    to   benefit  thereby.    In    Blackburn    that 
state  of  things  was  made  worse  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  no  workshop  or  even  a  depot  where  the 
work  of  the  blind   could  be  sold  or  orders  given. 
To   establish    a    workshop    for    the    blind   would 
necessitate    a    large   expenditure    annually   and    a 
considerable  amount  for  invested  capital.  It  would 
probably   never   be   self-supporting,    but   the   com- 
munity   would    be   well    repaid    by    the    improved 
condition   of  the  blind,   who   would  thus  be  care- 
fully  and  more   economically  provid-  1    for.    being 
thus  lifted  out  of  the  plain  of  itinerant    uendicancy. 
During  the  past  year  tne  society  had  lost  two  very 
valuable  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  persons  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Cramer-Roberts,  D.D.,  who 
iwas  removed  by  death,  and  the  Rev.  Canon  Weseoe, 
|who  had  retired  from  the  vicariate  of  St.  Thomas's, 
Blackburn.      The    Bight    Rev.    Bishop    Thornton, 
D.D..    and   the    Rev.    Gordon    Coe,    however,    had 
kindly  consented  to  fill  their  places. 

Mr.  Day,  the  blind  visitor,  reported  that  ther*. 
had  been  six  deaths  and  ninteen  removals  of  the 
blind  from  the  district  during  the  year.  Twenty- 
five  new  cases  had  been  added,  so  that  the  number 
on  the  register  remained  as  before,  namely  141. 
Of  those  109  resided  in  Blackburn,  29  in  Darwen, 
two  in  Rishton,  and  one  at  Great  Harwood.  There 
had  been  2,126  visits  made  to  the  homes  of  the 
blind,  and  4i'l  deliveries  and  exchanges  of  boclks 
had  been  made.  Twenty-five  social  gatherings  .  f 
the  blind  had  been  held,  and  the  wagonette  drives 
and  picnics  to  the  country  were  very  successful. 
The  sum  of  £b  had  been  received  from  the.  Mayor 
of  Darwen  (Mr.  J.  Tomlinson),  who  had  promised 
an  annual  donation,  and  the  committee  also  wished 
to  acknowledge  another  donation  of  ,£1  from  the 
Harry  Boylo  Football  Challenge  Cup  competition. 
The  balance  sheet  showed  the  receipts  to  amount 
to  =£150  4s.,  which  was  made  up  as  follows:  On 
the  general  fund.  <£122  16s.  Id.;  Samaritan  fund 
account,  ,£20  18s.,  and  on  the  education  account, 
<£6  10s.  The  expenditure  for  the  yea«r  was  as  fol- 
lows: On  the  general  account,  .£101  7s.  3d.;  on  Uie 
Samaritan  fund  account.  ,£41  5s.  2d.,  and  on  the 
education  account,' <£9  12s.,  making  a  total  of  ,£152 
4s.  5d.,  which  left  a  deficit  of  .£2  0s.  4d.  The  com- 
mittee regretted  to  record  this  falling  off,  and 
thought  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  lack  of  ladies  to 
collect,  the  names  of  many  most  willing  and 
benevolent  subscribers  being  absent  from  the  lists 
in  consequence. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  The  Right  Rev.  Bishon 
Thornton.  D.D.,  nrosident;  the  Revs.  R.  L.  Raws- 
thorne.  Dr.  Moffatt,  E.  Ritchie,  and  Mr.  Jos. 
Brierley.  along  with  his  Worship  the  Mayor  rf 
Blackburn  (Councillor  W.  Tattersall,  J. P.),  vice- 
presidents:  Miss  E.  Lund  and  Mr.  J.  Wolsten- 
holme (Blackburn),  and  Mrs.  Webb  (Darwen), 
secretaries;  Miss  Thwaites,  treasurer;  the  Rev. 
Gordon  Coe.  clerical  referee  and  chairman  of  com- 
mittee; while  all  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  re-elected,  and  Mrs.  Thornton  was  added. 

The  hon.  seeretairv,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  the  free  use  of 
that  room,  referred  to  a  number  of  the  best  helpers 
of  the  society  duriner  its  existence.  The  fatbor 
of  the  nresent  Sir  Harry  Hornby,  Bart.,  M.P.. 
had  done  a  great  deal  for  it.  in  fact  the  name  >■{ 
Hornby  was  associated  with  very  man;-  great  and 
nohle  deeds  that  could  be  recorded  in  the  memories 
of  old  inhabitant?1  of  the  town. 

The  Rev.  Gordon  Cce  seconded,  and  said  he 
thought  places  such  as  Blackburn,  Darwen,  and 
Aocrington  wtrc  too  small  to  provide  workshops 
for  the  blind.  Mr.  Coe  held  that  the  matter  of  n 
seven  years'  additional  industrial  education  lor 
the    blind    was    a    subject    that    might    be    advan- 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Huddersfictd  BooUty 
for  the  Blind  was  held  In  the  Parochial  Hall,  Hud- 
dersfield.  On  Tuesday  evening  The  Ret.  A.  H.  W. 
Ridsdale,  M.A.  (vicar  of  Lindley),  presided  over  a 
large  sratherinsr,  and  the  proceedings  throughout 
were  of  a  most  enjoyable  and  successful  character. 
There  were  also  on  the  platform  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwards  Watkinson,  Mrs.  J.  Hv.  Syke«,Mrs.  Alfred 
Sykes  (Edgerton),  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Ruddock. 

Mrs.  J.  H.    SYKES,  in  .presenting  the  annual  re- 
port, stated  that  there  was  little  or  no  change  to 
report  In  the  actual  working,  but  the  committee  re- 
gretted  that  their  appeal  in  last  year's  report  met  i 
with  but  one  response.     That  was  from  two  working  ! 
people  who  saw  it  in  the  newspapers,  and  were  wish- 
fill  to  help  the  onuse.     They  got  up  two  entertain- 
ments  which  realised    £2   5s.      That    sum    must 
have     meaut    no    little     amount    of     time    and 
trouble,    and    the    committee     took     this    oppor- 
tunity  of  pttblioly    thanking  them   for  their  kind 
thoueht.       A  reference  to  the  balance-sheet  would 
show  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the 
committee  in  deciding  to  have  a  sale  of  work  in 
March  last  they  would  have  been  considerably  in 
debt.       The    amount    paid    by    the   committee   in 
assisting    the    blind     was    much    more    than    the 
income    obtained    by    annual    subscriptions.       The 
workshop   would  be  a  boon  to  those  of  the  blind 
who  were    anxio03    to   earn    money    provided    the 
saoport  of  the  public  was  asked  for  in  the  direction 
of  purchasing  the  various  articles  manufactured  by 
the   blind.       This   would  be  appreciated  by  those 
afflicted  persons,  and  would  benefit  them  more  Miftf) 
those  who  were  blessed  with   their  eyesight  could 
Imagine.      Throiigh  the  kindness  of  Major  Beadon 
the  men  had  now  a  room  in  the  Estate  Buildings, 
and  any  work  entrusted  to  them  would  receive  their 
best  attention.       It  was   hoped  that  before  long  a 
suitable  room   would   be   obtained  in    which    the 
bliDd   women   could   be  employed,   and   the    com- 
mittee of  the   society  had  promised  to  help  with 
the    rent    from      their      Workshop     Fund.       (Ap- 
plause.)    It   was   more  especially   for   the    young 
blind  over  sixteen  voars  of  age  that  help  was  aolloi- 
ted.       The     School    Board    were  then   no    longer 
responsible   for   tlieir  education,  and    unless  work 
could  be  fonnd  for  them,  or  they  could   be  sent  to 
a  college    or  home   where    they   had    the    oppor- 
tunity  of   improving   themselves   in    music,    type- 
writing,   piano    tuning,     &c,    the   education   they 
had  received   would    be  completely   thrown  away, 
and    thev     themselves     woull     sink     lower    and 
lower.     One  trembled  to   think    of    the  privations 
they  would  have  to  undergo,  and  the  temptations 
by  which  thev  would  be  assailed  on  all  sides.       The 
committee  appealed  to   the  people  of  Huddersfield 
for    subscriptions,    and    gave   the    names  of    per- 
sons who  had  received  assistance  daring   the  year. 
The  committee  regretted  to  have  to  announce  the 
resignation  of  the  president,   treasurer,    and   secre- 
tary.      At  the  unanimous  wish  of   the  committee, 
Mrs.  Sykes  had   consented    to    be    president,   Miss 
Nelson  would  take  Miss  Brewer's  place  as  treasurer, 
and    Mrs.   Ruddock   that    of    Mrs.  J.    H.    Sykes  as 
spcretary.     Mrs.  Brewer  had  been    elected   on    the 
General  Committee.       The   committee,  in    conclu- 
sion, acknowledged  with  thanks  various    contribu- 
tions which    had     been    received.       Before  sitting 
down  Mrs.    Sykes  expressed  regret  that  the   state 
of  her  health  would  not  permit  of  her  continuing  to 
hold  the  office  of  secretary.     She  had   every  confi- 
dence that  Mrs.   Ruddock   would    more   than    fulfil 
the    duties  expected  of    her,  and    they  as  a  com- 
mittee   would    helD    her    in    every    possible    way. 
The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the  amount  in  hand 
at   the  beeinninc  of  the  vear  was  7s    3d.,   and   tlve 
workshop  balance  £105  17*.  6d.,  whilst  the    receipts 
bad  been  £93  0*.  6d.  from  annual  subscriptions,  and 
£90  8s.  3d.  from  the  sale  of  work,  making  the  income 
together  with   smaller  items  £328  3s.  8d.     On   the 
expenditure  side,  £32  8s.  had  been  paid  in  teaC 
salary,   £103  in  relief,  and  there  was  a   balance   on 
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Queen's  Scholarship,  and  another  was  sent  to  a  college 
■with  a  view  to  his  entering  the  ministry,  the  institution 
d*f  ravine  his  college  expenses  for  three  years,  and  he 
has    recently   received   an   appointment   as    -l    Ha^+i.f 
minister  at  Middleton.    There  are  at  the  11,*  ?tlSt 
80  children  in  the  institution  ^vL^uSuKelft 
what  I  must  call  this  excellent  education       After  at- 
taining the  school  age  of  16  those  who  are  capable  of 
instruction .are  taught  at  Old  Trafford  various  ™  JuVtriea 
to  enable  them  in  after  life  to  earn  their  own  l^vinf 

A  further  charge  against  the  institution  is  thaT  the 
manual  training  given  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  and 
Mr  Hirst  speaks  in  disparaging  terms  of  the  work  done 
in  basket-making  by  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the 
institution  I  have  paid  some  attention  both  to  the 
manual  instruction  given  at  Old  Trafford  and  to  the 
work  done  by  the  workmen  in  the  workshops  at  Deans- 
gate,  and  although  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in 
thus  work  yet  I  feel  compelled  to  differ  entirely  with 
Mr  Hirst  on  this  subject,  and  in  this  I  am  confirmed 
^ }h\te*bim<my  of  the  manager  at  Deansgate,  who' 
states  that  the  work  done  by  the  blind  people  there 
will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  the  work  don« 
by  sighted  people.  Further  evidence  on  this  point 
is  furnished  by  the  large  sales  which  are  made  at 
Deansgate  of  work  done  by  the  blind  and  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  workers  earn  a  fair  amount  «f  i 
wages,  some  of  them  earning  more  than  20s.  a  week.; 
Ot  course  the  institution  labours  under  great  difficulty 
in  teaching  industries,  some  inmates  being  unfortu- 
nately unable  to  learn  basket-making,  or  any  other 
industry,  others  being  but  slow  in  learning,  but  a  large 
proportion  arc  apt  and  ready  pupils,  and  ultimately 
make  good  workmen  and  workwomen.  Mr.  Hirst  refers 
to  the  Braille  system  of  printing  books  and  music 
notation  for  the  blind  and  to  typewriting  and  piano 
tuning.  All  these  and  other  industries,  such  as 
music,  chair-seating,  upholstery,  mat-making,  light 
basket-making,  and  massage,  have  iu  addition  to  the: 
ordinary  basket  and  hamper  making  for  some  time  past 
been  taught  in  the  institution,  and  many  of  the  pupils 
have  done  well  in  their  various  callings.  Mr.  James 
To  the    Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian  Forsyth,   cf  this  city,  has  rendered  much  valuable  as- 

Sir,— May  I,  as  one  of  the  members  nf  f  V,«  rw.«iit  eistance  with  regard  to  piano-tuning,  he  having  very 
of  Muiawnont  ~*  rr  t  7  mDers  ot  tne  Committee  kindly  undertaken  to  test  the  work  and  capabilities 
or  mana  ement  of  Henshaws  Blind  Asylum,  ask  the  of  those  who' engage  in  this  pursuit  and  to  grant  to 
iavour  ot  the  insertion  in  your  paper  of  the  following  such  **  are  entitled  certificates  of  proficiency.  Many 
remarks  with  regard  to  the  letter  of  Ar  1  1  °  of  tli0se  thus  trained  are  doing  very  well,  and  recently 
Wilson  on  this  »iki<»<.       i  •  u  -araioeacon  two  very  gratifying  letters  were  received  frera  two  old 

of  Z -iZ       \    "\    •  aPP«*red  in  your  paper  pupils  in  London, "both  of  whom  gave  a  very  satisfac- 

ui    ue  i^ui  mst.f    it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  not  only  tory  account  of  their  success  in  that  city. 
in  the  interest  of  Henshaw's  Asylum    but  of  the  blind       Another  of  Mr.  Hirst's  charges  is  as  to  the  earnings 
generally,  that  the  Archdeacon  and  his  friend  u,   ah-     ,    of  ex-PuPils>  and  we  are  asked  to  give  the  facta  and 
Hirst   of  Whitlw   «fe„  iA  Mr-  Altred   figures  about  our  saleroom  in  Deansgate.       After  re- 

t,  of  Whitby   should  so  persistently  decry  the  work  ferring  to    the    Royal    Nor 


workshop  Recount  amounting  to  £97  17s.  6d.,  and 
the  balance  in  the  bunk  was  £36  19s.  6d. 

During  the  evening  the  Chairman  made  a  few 
appropriate  remarks,  and  after  statintr  that  Mr. 
J.  Svkes  should  have  ooonpled  his  position  but 
Could  not  owine  to  an  attack. Of  sciatica,  he  urged 
his  hearers  to  always  remembor  that 

The  inner  side  of  every  cloud  is  bright  and  shining, 

I  shall  always  turn  my  clouds  about, 
And  always  wear  them  inside  out 

To  show  their  lining. 

At  some  time  of  their  lives.  Mr.  Ridsdale  proceeded, 
most  of  them  had  very  dark  clouds,  but,  thank  God, 
th<<  inner  side  might  be  bright  and  shining.  There 
mleht  be  the  darkness,  the  depressions,  the  diffi- 
culties, and  the  troubles,  bnt  to  everyone  who  loved 
God  it  was  always  bright.  There  was  something  i 
better  ahead  for  all  of  them,  and  yet  some  of  them  j 
pad  good  times  down  here.  We  all  had  onr  troubles 
and  they  came  sooner  or  later. 

An  entertainment  consisting  of  songs,  pianoforte 
solos,  and  recitations  was  provided.  The  efforts  of 
the  performers,  who  were  as  follows,  were  much 
appreciated :— Miss  K.  Shaw  and  Miss  Harries 
pianoforte  songs;  Miss  Wnrd,  elocutionist  ;  aud  Mr. 
E.  P.  Svkes  and  Mr.  K.  K.  Hirst,  humorous  songs. 

In  the  afternoon  an  excellent  tea  was  provided 
for  the  blind  people. 
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done  and  being  done  by  the  Committee  of  the  Asylur 
and  thereby   mislead  the  public   with  regard    to   such 

Mr     W   ?6  tTt deaC°n  PeferS   i0  Cert3iu  C~*  by 
Mr.  Hirst    which    appeared  in    your  paper  some    two 

years  ago.  Soon  after  their  publication  the  Committee 
decked,  wisely  or  unwisely,  to  take  no  notice  of  them 
alleging  with  great  force  that  they  had  quite  enough 
to  do  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  institu- 
tion without  engaging  in  useless  controversy  As  it 
j  appears  to  me,  however,  from  remarks  which  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  to  me  by  friends  interested  in 
the  blind  that  serious  injury  to  the  institution  is 
likely  to  accrue  from  the  action  of  the  Archdeacon 
and  Mr.  Hirst,  I  feel  constrained  to  trouble  you  en- 
T  on  my  own  motion,  with  the  following  remarks 


mal  College  in  London  j-nd 
stating  what  their  former  pupils  are  earning, 
Mr.  Hirst  asks  if  Hcnshaw's  can  show  that  their  ex- 
pupils  are  earning  altogether  as  much  as  £1,000  a  year. 
I  cannot  say  what  they  earn,  but  I  know  that  many 
are  doing  exceedingly  well,  some  of  them  so  much  so 
that  they  are  employers  of  labour  themselves.  I 
know,  further,  that  we  are  paying  in  wages  to  the 
blind  workers  in  Deansgate  between  £1,300  and  £1,400 
a  year.  The  saleroom  in  Deansgate  is  connected  with 
the  workshops  there,  end  in  the  latter  we  provide 
constant  and- full  employment  all  the  year  round  for 
37  blind  men  and  11  blind  women.  The  men  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  making  skips  (that  is,  large  baskets 
for  mills),  hampers,  and  other  baskets,  and  the  women 
in  chair-seating,  mattress-making,  and  upholstery.  The 
principal  work  done  by  the  bhnd  ruen  being  some- 
what bulky  cannot  very  well  be  displayed  to  any  ex- 
tent in  our  front  saleroom,  but  is  stored  in  rooms  ad- 
joining, and  here  may  often  be  seen  hundreds  of  the 

made 


with  the  view,  if  possible,   of  counteracting-  th     h       '      different  articles  made  by  them.    Many  articles  mad* 
ful  effects  of  such  action  '  Dane-      by  -the  blind  men  and  women  are  shown  in  the  sale 

m,       .     ,  .  ,  '  room,    together    with    other    articles,    such   as   fancy 

The  Archdeacon  takes  exception  to  a  remark  made 
in  an  able  and,  on  the  whole,  a  fair  article  appearing 
in  your  issue  of  the  6th  insfc,  in  which  the  writer 
ventures  to  say  that  "all  men  speak  well  of  the  work 
of  the  Asylum,"  and  the  Archdeacon  intimates  some- 
what ungenerously  that  the  writer  does  not  appear  to 
be  w.ell  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Asylum  I 
do  not  know  who  the  writer  is,  but  on  reading  the 
article  I  think  it  is  evident  he  knows  far  more  of  such 
work  and  the  position  of  the  Asylum  than  the 
Archdeacon.  The  censures  referred  to  bein<*  very 
lengthy,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  fully  with  them  "in  the 
limits  of  this  letter,  and  I  must  therefore  content  my- 

Wh^a?enthey?,S  '**  ^  th°  ^"^  on<*  «fr- 

First    Mr.  Hirst  says  that  the  elementary  educatior 

given  to  the  children  of  Henshaw's  is  unsatLfacto  ° 

I  suppose    however,  we  cannot  have  a  better  authority 

I  on  th.,  subject  than  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of "choolf 

I  L/7  Tf(f red  t0t^8  reP°rts  for  th0  last  ten  years 
and  find  that,  without  exception,  he  speaks  in  th! 
highest  terms  of  the  work  done  in  this  m^t  important 
department.  His  report  for  the  year  in  Si  the 
rare*  appear  say. :_«  This  institution  Continues  to 
be  exceedingly  well  managed  and  taught.  The results 
of  the  examination  will  bear  verv  favoiirahl*  t~l  resuIts 
with  those  of  schools  attended^  Sren Th^"" 
the  blessing  of  sight.  The  children  evTnce  an  mteT 
gent  and  happy  interest  both  in  their  work  and  nl™ 
while  their  physical  and  home  comfort^  receive  ever^ 
attention  "  Previous  reports  speak  in  even  mater 
praise  of  the  work  done  in  this  branch  of  the  fn.Hfi.f  • 
Many  of  the  pupils  have  passed  thVcambSoloTai 
exammat.ons;    pne  has  obtained  a  Durham  UniversTty 


on 


room,  together  witU  other  articles,  such  as 
baskets,  brushes,  and  toilet  requisites  not  made  by  the 
blind,  but  with  regard  to  these  fancy  articles  it  is 
found  that  the  blind  workers  are  unable  to  compete 
with  work  of  this  kind  done  by  sighted  people,  and 
that  it  is  much  more  remunerative  to  them  to  keep 
to  the  work  ordinarily  done  by  them.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  keep  these  fancy  articles  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  customers,  who  would  otherwise  go 
elsewhere.  Whatever  profit  is  made  on  the  sale  of 
such  articles  goes,  if  ■  not  directly,  at  all  events  in- 
directly to  the  benefit  of  the  blind  workers.  The  con- 
tinuance of  these  workshops  and  the  provision  of  con- 
stant and  full  work  for  the  blind  all  the  year  round 
has  been  and  is  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  involves  a  great  amount  of  work  on  their 
part  (in  addition  to  the  work  at  Old  Trafford),  as  this 
all-the-year-round  employment  results  (notwithstand- 
ing the  greatest  vigilance  and  economy)  in  a  consider- 
able loss  to  the  institution  each  year.  The  Committee 
do  not,  however,  like  the  idea  of  discontinuing  such 
workshops,  as  it  is  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
workers  that  they  should  have  constant  and  regular 
work  all  the  year  round,  and  such  discontinuance 
would  simply  mean  in  many  cases  turning  the  workers 
into  the  streets. 

Mr.  Hirst  refers  to  what  is  known  as  the  Saxon  I 
system,  an  excellent  system  in  rendering  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  which,  to  some  extent,  has  been  adopted  at 
Henshaw's,  who  in  the  near  future  hope  to  be  able  to 
extend  this  work  as  their  power  and  funds  permit. 
Another  charge  made  is  the  failure  of  the  institution 
in  granting  pensions  to  the  outside  blind  and  to  other 
matters  to  which  Mr.  Hirst  refers.  In  connection  with 
these  matters  he  makes  the  astounding  statement  that 
out  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee 
£1,000  a  year  could  be  used  for  helping  old  pupils  and 
local  societies  in  other  towns  to  start  workshops,  that 
in  addition  to  this    150  pensions  of  £10  each  could  be 


'  granted  to  the  old  and  in  Hon  blind,  and  still  £5,000  a 
year  might  be  im  I  need  scarcely  say  tbis  state- 

ment is  entirely  fallacious,  and  I  cannot  for  the  me  ot 
rae  understand,   neither  can  the  Committee,  how  Mr. 

ures.      The  Committee  wrote 
1  to  him  for  an  explanation,  but  no  reply  has  been  re- 
ceived.      Even  taking  into  account  the  whole  ot   tne 
legacies  received,  the  Committee  have  never  bad  any- 
thing like  this  alleged  balance  to  invest. 

Mr.  Hirst  next  objects  (n  an  asylum  as  a  home  for 
the  blind,  and  advises  the  Committee  to  close  the 
splendid  and  commodious  buildings  at  Old  Traftord  to 
grant  pensions  to  enable  the  blind  to  live  with  their 
Is  and  to  start  homes  with  workshops  at  South- 
port,  Blackpool,  and  other  places.  Surely  he  does 
not  fully  realise  what  all  this  means.  I  myseh  have 
visited  several  blind  persons  in  their  homes,  and  should 
be  very  sorry  if  any  of  the  inmates  at  Old  Trafford  were 
persuaded  to  exchange  their  happy  surroundings  ami 
comforts  there  for  the  small,  inconvenient,  and  other- 
wise objectionable  homes  to  which  most  of  them  would 
have  to  go.  In  addition  to  the  80  children  at  present 
in  the  institution,  we  have  101  adults,  many  of  whom 
hav  been  there  for  years.  We  have,  however,  during 
the  last  three  years  lost  three  much-esteemed  inmates, 
one  of  whom  had  been  in  the  institution  over  50  years 
and  the  other  two  over  40  years,  and  these  always 
spoke  to  me  in  the  warmest  manner  of  their  comfort 
and  happiness.  The  advice  tendered  by  Mr.  Hirst  on 
these'  subjects  opens  up  very  grave  considerations  from 
many  points  of  view  and  cannot  be  discussed  in  this 
letter. 

Mr.  Hirst  proceeds  to  Contrast  the  work  done  at  Hen- 
shaw's with  that  done  at  the  blind  institutions  at 
York  and  at  Leeds,  and  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  the 
two  latter  institutions,  and  rightly  so,  too.  Both  are 
admirable  institutions  and  doing  excellent  work.  The 
same  may  also  be  said  of  Henshaw's,  and  no  doubt  the 
institution  at  Whitby  represented  by  Mr.  Hirst  is  also 
entitled  to  the  same  claim.  But  I  fail  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  lauding  oue  institution  at  the  cost  of  running 
down  another.  In  connection  with  this  point  I  was 
pleased  to  see  in  your  paper  a  few  days  ago  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Munby,  of  York,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  institution  there.  As  he  was  for 
some  time  a  resident  in  Manchester  he  knows  some- 
thing of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Henshaw's 
Committee  labour,  and  frankly  and  honestly  refuses  to 
take  credit  for  his  institution  at  the  expense  of  a  sister 
institution.  All  the  institutions  are  engaged  in  the 
same  beneficial  work,  and  there  is  plenty  to  he  done 
without  indulging  in  the  foolish  practice  of  falling  foul 
of  one  another  and  calling  names.  There  is  one 
matter  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hirst  with  regard  to  which 
I  am  glad  to  join  hands  with  him — namely,  that  the 
present  subscriptions  to  the  institutions  ought  to  ne 
greatly  increased.  After  telling  us  what  he  and  his 
friends  are  doing  at  Whitby  he  says  that  if  the  blind 
of  Manchester  and  Salford  were  helped  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  tho  blind  at  Whitby,  the  moderate  suggestion 
which  he  made  to  Henshaw's  some  time  ago  that  they 
should  grant  pensions  of  £10  a  year  each  to  150  of  the 
blind  of  Lancashire  would  be  quite  inadequate,  and 
that  it  would  take  at  least  £6,000  a  year.  I  have  been 
somewhat  puzzled  how  to  deal  with  this  small  item, 
but  knowing  the  noble  and  generous  liberality  of  our 
friends  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere  I  feel  I  cannot  do 
better  than  leave  it  with  them  and  commend  it  to  their 
serious  and  earnest  consideration. 

There  are  other  matters  of  comparatively  minor  im- 
portance mentioned  by  Mr.  Hirst,  but  time  and  space 
forbid  me  to  enter  upon  them.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  a  simple  statement 
of  facts,  but  trust  I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  to  the 
friends  of  Henshaw's  that  the  management  of  their 
institution  is  not  so  radically  and  inexcusably  bad  as 
Mr.  Hirst  has  endeavoured  to  picture  it.  The  Com- 
mittee are  well  aware  of  the  ever-increasing  wants  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  are  as  desirous  as  anyone  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  institution  to  the  utmost 
extent  of  their  powers,  but  such  powers  are  unfortu- 
nately at  present-  entirely  limited  by  the  scheme  or 
rules  imposed  upon  the  institution  many  years  ago 
by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  beyond  these  rules  the 
Committee  cannot  go;  nor  can  they,  nor  even  the 
donors  and  subscribers,  alter  such  rules,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  having  delegated  this  power  solely  to 
the  Charity  Commissioners.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  Committee  have  had  no  power  to  entertain  many 
of  the  suggestions  made  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
Henshaw's;  even  supposing  such  suggestions  were 
advisable,  and  although  the  Committee  have  for  the 
last  two  years  been  endeavouring  to  arrange  with  the 
Charity  Comarssioners  for  an  extension  of  their 
powers  they  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  agree  upon 
such  a  scheme  as  the  Committee  think  the  present 
needs  of  the  blind  in  our  district  require.  Many  of 
the  present  members  of  the  Committee  have  for  years 
worked  and  toiled  in  the  interests  of  the  institution, 
and  have  given  ungrudgingly  and  without  stint  of  the 
best  of  their  thought  and  care  to  the  mitigation  of 
the  sad  bereavement  under  which  the  blind  labour. 
Soon  after  I  joined  the  Committee  I  procured  copies 
of  all  the  ann-ial  reports  of  the  institution  from  its 
commencement,  and  endeavoured  otherwise  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  its  past  history  and  work,  and 
in  making  such  investigations  I  have  been  much 
astonished  at  the  great  amount  of  labour  and  thought 
which  must  have  been  expended  in  bringing  the  institu- 
tion to  its  pressnt  state  of  efficiency. 


I  feel  therefore   that  the   attacks  which  have   been 
made  upon  the  Committee  are  entirely  unmerited  and 
uncalled  for,   t<nd  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
just   that  men  who  have      so  long   and  »o   faithfully 
laboured  in  the  interests  of   the   blind  shorid  bo  held 
up  to   the  public  as  men   who  have  gross.'y  failed  to 
perform  the  duties  devolving  upon  them  in  connection 
with  the  important  trust  committed  to  the/r  care.      I 
feel  at  liberty  to  speak  thus  freely  with  regard  to  my 
colleagues,  inasmuch  as  I  am  but  a  comparatively  re- 
cent member  of  the  Committee,  and  oannot   therefore 
claim  any  share  of  the  merit  which  is  their  c'ue.       Of 
course,  the  Archdeacon  and  Mr.  Hirst  are  entitled  to  . 
their   own  views   with   regard    to   the   management   of 
Henshaw's,  but  their  views  are  not  by  any  meais  the 
views  of  those  -who  have  taken  the  trouble    to  ascer-  i 
tain  the  true  work  and  position  of  the  institution,  and  i 
when  the  Archdeacon  allows  his  feelings  to  carry  bim  j 
so  far  as  to  recommend  that  a  commission  of  inquiry 
should  be  issued,  he  does  not  only  a  great  wrong  to  the 
members   of  the  Committee    but  also  an  injustice    to 
himself.      A  commission  of  this  kind  presupposes  that 
the  parties  indicted  have  been  guilty  of  gross  misman- 
agement or  other  misconduct  in  connection  with  their 
trust     and  I  assert    confidently    that  it  is   impossible 
for  the  Archdeacon  or  any  other  person  to  show  that 
anvthing  has  occurred  to  warrant   embroiling    the  in- 
stitution in  the  turmoil  and  expense  of  such  a  proceed- 
in<*   and  doubt  not  that  the  Archdeacon's  suggestion  will 
meet  at  the  hands  of  all  right-minded  and  right-thinking 
men  the  condemnation  it  deserves.       I   do   not  claim 
perfection  for  Henshaw's,  hut  I  do  claim  that  the  Com- 
I  mitteo  have  done  all  that  reasonable,  prudent  business 

men  could  possibly  do  with  the  limited  powers  with 
which  they  are  invested. 

Mr.  Hirst  states  that  having  for  years  done  his  best 
to  make  Henshaw's  what  it  really  should  be,  but  in 
vain,  he  is  not  going  to  cease  from  his  labours  until 
he  has  succeeded.  Well,  Manchester  people  ought  no 
doubt  to  be  much  obliged  to  him  for  what  he  has  done 
and  promises  to  do,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  possibly  the  people  of  Manchester 
may  be  vain  enough  to  think  they  are  quite  capable 
of  managing  their  institution  without  the  aid  of  anyone 
else.— I  am,  &<■.,  j_  jj_ 

September  30. 


■    MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN, 
OCTOBER    7,    1901. 


THE  CARE  OF  THE   BLIND:    HENSHAW'S 
ASYLUM. 

To  (h  Edilc  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
Sir, — Yc  ;  will,  1  am  sure,  allow  me  space  to  defend 
myself  fr*  i  the  charges  which  "J.  H."  has  brought 
against  m.  in  *  <-ur  issue  of  to-day  of  "misleading  the 
public "  as  ',o  %  he  work  of  the  Committee,  and,  by 
implication,  of  knowing  little  of  the  work  of  Henshaw's 
Asylum.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  soma  detail  is  now  necessary  if  the 
public  is  to  judge  the  question  at  issue. 

Lei.  me  begin  by  saying  that  even  if  no  commission 
of  inquiry  is  appointed,  my  letter  of  September  12  will 
rot  have  been  in  vain  if  it  should  lead  to  a  thorough 
re-examination  by  the  Committee  of  its  own  constitu- 
tion  and   its  own  work. 

I  will  take  "  J.  H.'s  "  points  in  his  own  order. 

First,  as  to  the  elementary  school.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  that  school  a  few  years  ago,  and 
formed  a  decided  opinion  on  its  domestic  manage- 
ment. My  visit  was  too  short',  and  I  was  not  qualified 
to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  teaching.  I  accept  the 
reports  of  H  M.  inspector,  though  I  have  no  reason 
for  knowing  that  he  brought  an  experience  gained  in 
other  schools  for  the  blind.  My  impression  as  to 
management  has  been  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
those  who  havo  recently  passed  through  the  institu- 
tion, and  of  recent  visitors.  Complaints  are  neces- 
sarily on  points  of  detail,  and  details  take  space  to 
describe,  even  if  only  a  selection  is  given.  But  let 
me  ask  why  "  J.  H."  did  not  quote  a  sentence  from 
the  last  report  of  H.M.  inspector?  It  is  a  public 
document.  "His  Majesty's  senior  chief  inspector 
at  a  visit  without  notice  found  the  state  of  the  build- 
ings unsatisfactory  ill  point  of  cleanliness.''  This 
would  be,  indeed,  a  mild  way  of  describing  the  con- 
dition of  the  buildings  when  I  saw  them.  I  will 
mention,  in  addition,  the  uncleanly  arrangements  for 
washing,  and  the  lack  of  supervision  which  is,  for 
various  reasons,  specially  needed  in  the  case  of  the 
blind,  the  inadequate  provision  of  washing  apparatus 
and  towels,  the  condition  of  the  closets,  &c.  Some 
details  might  be  added  which  would  be  not  only  dis- 
tasteful   but  disgusting. 


The  next  sentence  of  the  same  report  runs  :^-'' He 
considers  that  the  supervision  of  the  scholars  in  the 
dormitories  is  open  to  objection."  This,  again,  is 
mild  language,  and  "  supervision  "  is  a  singular  word  to 
use.  The  Committee  presumably  know  what  this 
means.  It  means  that  in  a  dormitory  of  40  boys,  or 
thereabouts  (if  I  remember  right) — boys  who  have  not 
the  natural  check  on  improprieties  which  is  given  by 
sight  to  normal  children — the  supervision  has  been  en- 
trusted to  a  blind  man,  sleeping  in  an  adjoining 
apartment.  How  long  did  this  absurd  and  incon- 
siderate system  last?  Has  it  been  remedied? 
It  was  in  existence  a  month  ago.  How 
is  it  that  there  are  no  women  on  the 
Committee?  If  women  were  on  the  Committee,  I 
venture  to  think  that  a  sick-room  of  four  girls,  tw<v 
of  whom  were  very  ill,  would  not  have  been  placed 
in  the  charge  of  a  nearly  blind  woman,  who  could 
not  perceive  how  dirty  the  beds  were. 

I  return  to  H.M.  inspector's  report.  "The  diet 
of  the  blind  inmates  and  their  officers  is  of  a  very 
satisfactory  character."  I  should  like  to  know  on 
what  evidence  this  rests.  Will  "  J.  H."  answer  one  or 
two  more  questions?  Are  knives  and  forks  provided 
for  the  children  and  other  inmates?  They  were  not 
when  I  was  there.  The  result  was  that  all  were  fed 
on  minced  meat,  using  only  a  spoon.  The  meat  sup- 
plied was  doubtless  not  bad  in  quality  or  deficient  in 
quantity,  but  think  o:  the  awful  sameness.  Any 
doctor  would  say  that  a  diet  so  monotonous  would  be 
detested  and  he  unwholesome.  Is  this  so  now?  I 
do  not  think  that  H.M.  inspector  realised  all  this. 

"  J.  H.'s  "  next  point  is  the  manual  training  of  adults. 
Neither  he  nor  I  profess  to  be  experts;  and,  being 
non-experts,  I  should  not  myself  lightly  disre- 
gard the  criticisms  of  an  expert  like  Mr. 
Hirst.  But  some  things  are  plain  even  to  us. 
We  are  told  that  the  loss  on  the  shop  in  Deansgate  is 
£700  a  year.  It  is  certain  that  a  large  part  of  the 
goods  sold  is  of  foreign  and  sighted  make.  Is  this  to 
be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  state  of  things?  It  calls 
for  expert  inquiry.  My  own  knowledge  of  the  de- 
ficiencies of  Henshaw's  is  limited  to  the  facts  and  im- 
pressions derived  from  the  blind  themselves.  They 
were  unanimous  tn  condemning  the  training  in  basket- 
making.  There  has  been  a  persistent  refusal  of  blocks 
to  the  men.  This  they  could  not  understand.  They 
regarded  them  as  a  necessity  for  making  good  shapes, 
for  speed  of  work,  and  therefore  for  earning  good 
wages. 

But  though  I  cannot  judge  of  the  technical  training, 
and  cnly  gather  from  others  that  it  is  defective  and 
needs  a  thorough  overhauling,  of  the  state  of  the  in- 
mates when  I  visited  the  asylum  I  could  judge.  The 
place  was  dirty,  especially  the  workshops,  and  the 
sitting-rooms  were  very  comfortless.  The  poor  old 
women,  sitting  silent  on  the  hard  benches,  are  still 
before  my  eyes.  I  am  not  surprised  that  old  inmates 
of  Henshaw's  have  spoken  to  me  of  "workhouse  treat- 
ment " — "  as  if  it  was  a  crime  to  be  blind,"  and  so 
on.  They  never  spoke  ill  of  the  Committee — "  Of 
course  they  did  not  know.''    And  I  quite  believe  them. 

I  have  never  ceased  to  regret  that  I  did  not  enter 
in  the  visitors'  book  on  that  occasion  some  expression 
of  what  I  felt.     But  I  distrusted  my  own  judgment; 
the  master  stood  over  me ;   and  I  was  cowardly  enough 
not  to  write  what  I  thought. 

The  next  question  that  "J.  H."  refers  to  is  finance. 
I  have  not,  as  he  has,  the  accounts  before  me;  and  if 
I  had,  I  am  not  skilled  in  finance.  But  there  seems  to 
ms  legitimate  ground  for  inquiry.  I  have  only  a 
memorandum  of  the  accounts  for  1838.  In  that  year 
there  was  an  income  of  £2,849  from  dividends,  £3,337 
from  fees,  £463  from  Government  grants,  £500  from 
legacies  (a  very  lean  year;  legacies  averaged  £3,000  in 
each  of  the  six  preceding  years),  and  only  £305  from 
subscriptions.  Is  it  reasonable  that  the  subscribers 
who  contribute  so  small  a  fraction  of  the  total  income 
should  have  the  sole  right  of  appointing  governors? 
How  does  it  come  about  that  the  school  boards  and 
boards  of  guardians  have  not  claimed  a  predominant 
voice  in  the  disposal  of  the  large  sums  which  it  appears 
that  they  contribute?  I  cannot  but  believe  that  a 
prima- facie  case  exists  for  inquiry  whether  a  better 
use  could  not  be  made  of  the  large  funds  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Committee. 

But  I  must  conclude  without  touching  all  "J.  H.'s" 
points.  He  says  that  "  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  Committee  are  entirely  unmerited  and 
uncalled  for."  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  has  really 
thought  so.     But  I  believe  that  he  and  everyone  else 


who  reads  this  letter  will   feel   that  at   any  rate   his 
condemnation  is  somewhat  too  strongly  worded.     There 
are  grounds   for  these   attacks  of  which   he  doubtless 
knew  nothing.    I  do  not  charge   the  Committee  with 
wilful  neglect  or  breach  of  trust.    I  charge  them  with 
lack  of  observation,  lack  of  special  knowledge,  and,  it 
may  be,  lack  of  control  of  their  officials.    Let  us  hope 
that    a    change    has    already   begun.       The   public    is 
grateful  to  men  of  position  like  "  J.  H."  who  give  their 
time  to  the  administration  of  public  institutions.     But 
gratitude  does  not  absolve  the  public  from  the  duty  of 
vigilance  and  criticism;    nor   does   it   justify    such  ad- 
ministrators in  rejecting  with  asperity  the  criticism  of 
a'i  expert  like  Mr.  Alfred  Hirst.    The  Committee  might 
even   pardon   criticisms    from   men    like    myself,    who, 
without   being    experts,    may   have    exceptional    oppor- 
tunities for  knowing  how  the  institution  is  regarded  by 
those  who  are  most  directly   affected  by  its   manage- 
nent,   and  whose  experience  in  charitable  work  leads 
lim  to  believe  that  the  work  now  undertaken  by  the 
Blind  Aid  Society  of  Manchester  and  Salford  could  be 
nore  safely,  wisely,  effectually,  and  fittingly  discharged 
through  an  enlarged  and  renovated  committee  of  Hen- 
shaw's.    Such  a  committee  would  not  long  lack  funds 
to  carry  on  their  enlightened  and  benevolent  work. — 
Yours,  &c,  James  M.  Wilson. 

Rochdale  Vicarage,  October  4,  1901. 
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IN  CCURT  AS  A 


Sympathy  Prevails  with  the 
Judge. 


For  the  second  time  within  a  few 
months  Charles  Holmes,  the  blind  and 
deaf  fiddler,  appeared  in  the  Central 
District  court  this  morning,  oh '  the 
charge  of  drunkenness.  Chief  of  Police 
Stone  said  that  the  man  was  a  nuis- 
ance and  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
regular  place  of  abode,  and  spent  sever- 
al months  of  the  year  In  Worcester. 
The  officers  on  duty  on  Main  and  other 
streets  complained  that  the  old 'fiddler 
was  frequently  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  and  his  music  was  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  people  on  the  street.  The 
Chief  thought  that  the  man  should  be 
sent  away  to  some  institution. 

Holmes  was  assisted  from  the  dock 
and  Judge  Utley  asked  him  if  he  had 
anything  to  say.  The  old  man  did  not 
hear  the  question,  and  it  was  shouted 
in  his  ear  by  Capt  Matthews.  Then, 
turning  his  sightless  eyes  toward  the 
Judge  on  the  bench,  he  begged  for  an- 
other chance  to  go,  promising  to  sin  no 
more.  It  was  contrary  to  custom  to 
place  a  second  charge  of  drunkenness 
on  file,  but  the  pitiful  plea  of  the  un- 
fortunate man  appealed  to  Judge 
ley's   sympathies,    and   he 
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J^'tt  Harlan  return,,!  home  Thurs- 
day'from  Berkeley  with  his  little  blind 
Lelaud.     The    accommodations   at 

I'.ilLH 


the.    California    Institute    lor    the 
were    so     poor    that   Mr.    Harlan    - 
not  leave  his  son  in  the  institution- 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  23,  1901. 


SHE    IS    BLIND. 


But  Miss  Downing  is  an  Expert  Tel 
phone  Operator. 
MATTOON,     111,    Oct    23-Miss    Abbt 
Downing    23  years  old,  of  Metcalf,  Ed 
gar  county,   enjoys   the   unique  distinc 
tion   of  being   the   only  blind   telephon< 
operator   in   the   country.    Three  week 
ago   Miss  Downing  began  to  learn  tn 
switchboard    of    the    Motcalf    telephon 
and  is  now  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
expert  operators  the  company  has  ever 

had.  '         ,        . 

During  her  hours  Miss  Downing  has 
charge  of  the  office  exclusively.  She^ 
locates  a  call  by  the  sound  of  the 
".iroD-"  or,  If  she  is  busy  and  does  not 
h»ar  the  warning  click  by  hastily  pass 
inc  over  the  board  her  nimble  fingers. 

Miss  Downing  graduated  from  the  In. 
ruananolla  school  for  the  blind  In  1893. 
She  can  perform  all  household  duties, 
rook  sew  by  hand  or  on  a  machine, 
and  has  done  fancy  work.  She  is  a  mu; 
alcian  and  has  taught  music.  Miss! 
Downing  keeps  trace  of  the  t«lephon< 
toU  charges  by  an  accurate  system,  and 
her  book!  are  a  marvel  of  neatness. 


Hntm 


California  has  a  blind  girl  genius  almoi 
as  wonderful  in  her  vary  as  Helen  Kelle 
She  is  an  expert  typowritist,  an  ai'dei 
devotee  of  the  bicycle,  and  an  adept  carr 
player.  Her  name  is  Helen  Mason.  17.  Sh 
is  a  student  in  the  Berkeley  institute  f 
the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  She  plays  crit 
baee  with  cards  marked  with  pin  pricks 
When  she  has  her  cards  in  her  han 
feels  them  over  carefully  until  she  know 
every  one.  After  she  has  them  in  min 
she  lavs  them  out  on  the  table  in  a  rou 
face  down.  She  knows  them  and  their  pi 
sition.    Then  she  is  ready  to  plaj\ 


Date. 


-  The  blind  fiddler  in  his  threadbare 
■lothes  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  some 
jnie  with  a  heart  and  a  purse. 


r . 







The   grange   Tuesday   evening  discussed 
the   question.    "Raising,   culture   and  mar- 
keting of  apples."     The ■principal  speakers 
on  the  question  were  Wesley   B.   Barton. 
Holier  H.  Bicknell  and  George  N.  Brown 
Mvf  Samuel  I.  Parker,  master  ct  Porno,  a 
eran^e     save    humorous    readings,      rum 
was  served.  ™d  a   Peasant  hour  was  wi- 
ioved       The   next   regular   meeting  will   be 
hehi  November  10,  at  8  o'clock.  The  *£ 
li,-   are  invited   to  hear  addresses  on      l"< 
education  of  the  blind.;  by  H.  T-  Oatman 
of    Pittsfield.    ancT   a    tnend    of    his   from 
Boston       On    the   evening   of    November  i 
the   vol  us   people   of   the   grange    will  hold 
a  social  and  dance,  and  will  be  public  b> 
invitation.. 


From 
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It  nwy   take  the  edge  off  the  pending 

visit    of    King    Leopold    of    Belgium    to 

this   country    to  learn    that   he   is  nearly 

1  partially  blUflfl^ -Bui-he  Is 
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THURSDAY.     OCTOBER    17,    lOOl 
EYESIGHT    OF    SCHOOL,    CHILDREN 

English  Reports  on  ConilHlom  Whlcn 
Threaten   It— Methods  ot  Protection 

The     Board     of     Education     has    Issued 
a    circular    to    managers    and    teachers    of 
urban    elementary   schools    In   reference   to 
the  eyesight  of  scholars  In  schools  In  large 
towns,   says  the  London   Times.     It  states 
that    the    Board    of    Education    Is    anxious 
to   call   the   attention   to  certain  conditions 
injuriously  affecting  the  eyes  and  eyesight 
of    the    scholars,    and    they    do    so    in    the 
hoDe    that     measures     may     be     generally 
adopted  for  arresting  the  extension  of  evils 
prejudicial    to   the    national   welfare,    in    so 
far  as  these  measures  appear  to  fall  within 
the  powers  of  teachers  and  managers.  The 
sight  of  children  is  liable  to  be  Injuriously 
affected    by    two    distinct    classes    of    con- 
ditions,   namely:    (a)   from   what   are   tech- 
nically called   errors  of  refraction,   that   Is 
to  say,   from  faulty  shape  or  proportion  of 
the    eyeball,    producing  the    several    condi- 
tions   of    myopia    or    shortsight,    hyperme- 
tropia  or  Hat-eye,   and  astigmatism,   all   of 
them    liable    to   occasion    much    strain    and 
difficulty   In   using    the   eyes,    and   some    of 
them  liable  to  such  an  extent  of  aggrava- 
tlon,  during  and  in  connection  with  school  , 
life,     as    seriously    to    cripple    the    future  , 
usefulness  of   the   Individual;   (b)   from  ra- 
rious    forms    of    disease,    many    of    which 
are  inconspicuous  in  their  origin  and  might 
easily    escape    notice    unless    special    atten- 
tion  were   paid    to   the    possibility   of   their 
occurrence,   and  some  of  which  are  highly 
contagious,    and    might    become    of    serious 
import  to  the   school,   as   a  whole,   as  well 
as  to  the  original  sufferers. 

In  relation  to  class  (a)   the  board  points 
out    that    by    means    of    "test     type"    the 
vision  of  every  child  should  be  tested  upon 
admission,    and    again    at   any   future    time 
If    any    suspicion    of    imperfection    should 
arise  concerning  it.    For  children  unable  to 
read    test    sheets    are    provided    exhibiting, 
as  substitutes  for  letters,  figures  composed 
of    three    sides    of    a    square.      Whenever 
vision  falls  below  the  normal  standard,  or 
whenever      small      print      is      instinctively 
brought   very    near    the    eyes,    the    parents 
should  be  advised  to  take   the  child  to  an 
ophthalmic    hospital    or   to    a   surgeon.      In 
the  great  majority  of  such  cases  the  use  of 
spectacles  will  remove  all  difficulty.     In  re- 
lation to  class  (b)  It  should  be  the  duty  of 
teachers  to  observe  any  appearance  of  un- 
natural redness  or  soreness  of  the  eyes,  or 
any  tendency  on  the  part  of  a  child  to  be 
often  rubbing  them  when  at  work,   and  to 
take  such  precautions  as  the  circumstances 
of  each  case  may  require.     Two  especially 
common    forms   of    disease    are    the   conta- 
gious   ophthalmia    chiefly    affecting    the    in- 
sides    of    the    eyelids,    and    the    contagious 
ophthalmia   affecting    the    lid   margins    and 
tending   to   destroy    the   eyelashes   at    their 
roots      The  effects  of  both  these  forms   of 
ophthalmia  upon    the   sight   are  frequently 
serious.    Managers  and  teachers,  especially 
In    poor    districts,    are      therefore      recom- 
mended to  be  watchful  with  regard  to  this 
matter,    to    exclude    any   child    that   Is    af- 
■fected  and  to  take  care  that  he  shall  not 
be  readmitted  without  a  medical  certificate 
of   fitness.     The    Board    of    Education    has 
learned  with  pleasure  that  in  a  few  cases 
special  ophthalmic  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  which  children  can  be   kept  and 
educated  until  a  cure  is  effected. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  learned  with 
satisfaction  that  in  a  few  large  cities  the 
employment  of  school  visiting  nurses  is 
being  commenced.  They  are  provided,  it  Is 
believed,  as  a  rule,  by  voluntary  associa- 
tions to  schools  applying  for  them.  Mana- 
gers and  teachers,  as  well  as  his  majesty's 


inspectors,    have    testified    to    the   value    of 
these  nurses  In  Improving  the  health  of  the 
scholars   and    in   Increasing   the    regularity 
of  attendance.     The  lighting  of  the  schools 
is  a  matter  of  great  Importance.     The  as- 
pect should   admit   sunshine   freely.     Light 
falling    directly    upon    the    eyes    should    be 
particularly    avoided,    as   should   also    light 
coming  from  behind,    or,   in   a  less  degree, 
light    coming    from    the    right    hand    only. 
The  right  position  and  sufficient  supply  ot 
artificial  light  are  also  matters  of  import- 
ance.   Electric  light  has  the  double  advan- 
tage of  consuming  no  oxygen  and  of  being 
movable  and  therefore  convenient.     If  gas 
must  be   employed,   incandescent   illumina- 
tion is  preferable  to  the  ordinary  fish-tail 
burner.  The  obscure  cases  of  ocular  defect 
offer  the  greatest  trouble  to  teachers.     The 
Inspectors    not    infrequently    find    children 
described  as  mentally  deficient  whose  defi- 
ciency  proceeds  from   partial    blindness  or 
deafness   rather   than   from    Inferior    brain 
power.     The   teacher  should  take   steps   to 
exclude  any  possibility   of  this   nature  be- 
fore- presenting  a  child  for  admission  to  a 
defective  class.     Likewise  any  child  calling 
forth     frequent     censure     or     punishment 
should  be  carefully  observed  for  a  similar 
reason.     There   are,    however,    many    cases  | 
which    are    less    obscure    and    which    the 
teacher  can  help  to  bring  under  supervision. 

The  board  is  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  ! 
expressing  its  high  appreciation  of  the  de- 
votion shown  by  managers  and  teachers  in 
some  of  our  great  centres  of  population  in 
rendering  help  to  their  scholars  in  this  and 
other  directions  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
ordinary  official  duties.  -  The  board  confi- 
dently expects  that  It  will  be  found  possi- 
ble, as  contemplated  in  the  "Code  of  Reg- 
ulations for  Day  Schools,  1901,"  to  organ- 
ize open-air  outdoor  lessons  by  frequent 
visits  to  museums,  parks  and  country 
places.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  prove  ben- 
eficial, inter  alia,  to  the  eyesight  of  the 
scholars,  both  indirectly,  by  improving  the 
general  health,  and  directly,  by  providing 
what  is  for  many  town  children  a  rare  op- 
portunity of  adjusting  their  sight  to  ob- 
jects smaller  and  more  distant  than  those 
which  they  are  accustomed  to  see  In  the 
streets  in  which  their  home  lives  are  al- 
most entirely  spent. 


IN     BOSTON. 


BLJXUJv,  PREACHER 


The    Rev.    Marcellus,   W-.    Farman    Wei 
Spoken   of  by    Boston    Papers. 
The    EteA    M.   W.    Farman,  of   West- 
field,  is  becoming  known  as  a  pr.ea.Cxi 
er  as  well  as  a  Lecturer.  He  was  evei 
fond   of  books.     After  losing  his   eye- 
sight he  continued   his  studies,  using 
the   eyes  of  others.       During  all   the 
time  he  was  in  the  University  of  V< ■- 
mont    he    prosecuted    his    studies 
means  of  a  reader.     During  the  past 
-,,    years]  he    has   delivered    many 
lectures  In  our  own  and  neighboring 
s      Many  of  the  people  ol  Erank- 
I  jin  county  have  heard  him  as  he  M 
1  spoken  in  neatly  all  of  our  towns.  Mr, 
Farman  was  ordaHned  a  Congregation- 
al .clergyman  last  •' "ne.     The  ^-follow- 
ing   new.-,  pa  pei     extracts    relating    to 
him  will  be  of  interest  to  the  readers 
of  The  Messenger: 

The    Boston    Evening   Transcrpt    ot 
August    IS,  says:       "At   the   Boylslon 
Congregational*    church     in     Jamaica 
Plain    yesterday    morning,    the    entire 
service     was    conducted      by    a    bltud 
preacher   of   Westfield,    VU   the    Rev, 
Marcellus  Window  Farman.     His  ser- 
mon  treated   of  the   greatness   ofGiifl 
as   revealed   in   the   Bible   and   ot   die 
atonement  through   Christ's   sacrifice. 
Mr    Farman   is  a   young  man   who,  in 
!  spite    of   his    inh.mir-s.    has-  utilized 
1  tne  quiet  Of  his  native   town  foi    seu- 
ovu,  thoughtful  study  aud  the  develop- 
ment of  his  naturally  good  mind.  His 
wonderful  memory  stands  him  in  su^h 
good  thai  h<  al°nf  'J' 

church  service,  even  in  a  stran   e  pui- 
nit     wi'b    no    outside    fl 
[0  giving  out  weekly  notices.     H< 
lectured   for  several  seasons  and  has 


been  commended   by  such   men  as  ox- 

Faruham    and    Grout, 
late    Senatei  i  uator 

muuds,  and  other  prominent  Verm 

Mr-  supplied  the  pulpit  at  Boyl- 
ston Rev.  cjilis  Mendel! 
v.  ho  is  sj  ication  at  Bass 
Rod 

a    Plain   News  say:,:     'A 
Ian        idience  for 

iius    Wmsiow    Farman   of 
\V' .    li'M.  V"t.,  at  Bdylston  churcb  last 
iday   mornin  Mr.   Farman   eon 

ducted   the  service   wtth  a   confldi 

e   that  'i  markable   con- , 

sidering    thai    lie   is   blind.     The   pow- 
.     i   of     a    wonderful     memory     were 
brought    into    play   in 
reading  and  flu-  Scripture  lesson  and 
especially  in  the  nui  and  varied 

cb   wen-  given   to  him 
bally    before    the    service.     Mr.    Far- 
man  gave  a  strong  discourse  from 
i  -,\t .-     -The    days    of    our    yeai ;--.    are 
three  s>  oi  i    3 1  ars  and  ten,  and   ii    by 
reason  of  strength  they  be  four-score' 
years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and 
OW,   for  it  is  soon  cut  off  and   we 
fly   away.'   " 

AgaJin  the  News  remarks:  "Boylston 
Congregational  church  this  summer l 
has  had  remarkably  interesting  ser- 
vices in  the  absence  of  the  pastor  on 
his  vacation  in  Gloucester.  The  pul 
pit  has  been  twice  supplied  by  for- 
cry  r  pastors,  whom,  the  church  was 
very  glad  to  hear  again,  and  on  Sun- 
day last  the  preacher  was  the  Rev. 
Marcellus  W.  Farman,  of  Westfield, 
Vt.,  a  blind,  clergyman,  who  is  a  speak- 
er of  unusual  interest." 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of 
August  26,  says:  •"The  Rev.  Marcel- 
lus Wins  low  Farman.  the  blind 
preacher,  conducted  the  services  of 
the  Eggleston  Square  Methodist  Epis- 
1  copal  church  yesterday  moarning  by 
sp<  cia]  request,  preaching  upon  the 
;  subject  'Endurance.'  Mr.  Farman 
who  has  been  visiting  his  cousin,  Mies 
Helen   M.    Wiuslow,   for   the   past 

.  will  return  to-night  to  his  home 
\  Westfield,  Vt.  — 


D<-\ 


W.  W.  Bailey,  the  celebrated  blind  vio- 
linist, after  a  series  of  phenomenal  suc- 
cesses in  European  capitals,  has  now  re- 
turned to  America,  and  will  shortly  tour 
The  country.  Bailey  is  probably  America's 
most  gilted  violin  player. 


From 
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Mr.  and  Miss  McS^y,  the  ^lind  musi- 
cians, will  give  theft*"eh1;eflainment  at 
Memorial  hall  this  evening. 





7s*£Zhu' 


■sfhe  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Dal 
ton  grange  will  he  held  at  Grenge  hall 
Bartonville,  Nov.  19,  at  which  time  H. 
T.  Oatman  and  a  friend  from  Boston 
wifl  give  a  talk  on  the  "Education  of 
the  Blind."  All  are  cordially  invited 
to  attend.  The  public  meeting  will 
he  open  at  8  o'clock. 
From 





wop 


Date. 
I. 


Qg.Ljj6..jjfli. 

,TND  EVANGEElST.'" 


Schell  Describe'  the  Inception  of 
King  Alcohol. 


In  the  Volunteers'  mission  hall  last 
evening,  I.  P.  Schell,  a  blind  evangelist, 
preached  on  "The  Old  Story  in  a  New 
Dress."  He  said:  I  was  once  a  drinking 
man  and  little  did  I  care  for  the  world 
or  religion,  living  a  life  of  dissipation 
and  not  heeding  the  danger  signals 
shown  by  my  friends.  In  1896  there 
came  a  change.  God's  hand  was  laid 
upon  me.  for  without  warning  I  was 
stricken  blind.  O  brothers,  take  warn- 
ing, think  of  me  living  in  darkness:  let 
the  fireman  feed  no  more  fuel  and  pray 
to  God  that  you  will  have  the  strength 
of  mind  to  overcome  the  devil  that 
lur^s  in  every  wineglass. 

"Satan,  on  finding  many  vacant  places 
in  his  kingdom,  once  issued  a  proclama- 
tion saying  that  the  subject  who  would 
invent  a  way  to  bring  more  victims  into 
hell  would  be  made  second  in  command. 
Many  schemes  were  suggested,  but  none 

rr    v 
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Would  work  until  onerannse  with  a  shout 
and  said:  'I  have  it,  an  invention  that 
will  bring  man  aftd  £woman  to  our 
abode,  and  the  naimef  is  hell-water.' 
'Good,'  said  Satan.  I  crown  you  second 
in  command  and  your  title  shall  be' 
King  Alcohol.' 

"The  drinking  man  needs  help  to  stop 
his  headlong  rush.    A  powerful  remedy 
must  be  used,  and  that  remedy  is  Cal- 
vary's-cross." 
trom 


Date... 
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OF    PERSONAL    INTEREST. 


California  has  a  blind  girl  genius  al- 
most as  wonderful  in  her  way  as  Helen 
Keller.  She  is  an  expert  typewriter, 
an  ardent  devotee  of  the  bicycle,  and 
an  adept  card  player.  Her  name  is 
Helen  Mason,  aged  seventeen.  She  Isi 
a  student  in  the  Berkeley  Institute  for 
the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind.  She  plays 
cribbage  with  cards  marked  with  pin 
pricks.  When  she  has  her  oards  In  her 
hands  she  feels  them  over  carefully  un- 
til she  knows  every  one.  After  she  has 
them  in  mind  she  lays  them  out  on 
the  table  in  a  row,  face  down.  She 
knows  them  and  their  position.  Then 
she  is  ready  to  play. 


• 


TALLADEGA,   ALABAMA,  OCTOBER  24th,   1001 

Prof.  E.  W.  Church,  superintendent 
of  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
died  at  his  home  on  the  institution 
grounds  on  Tuesday  the,  fourth  of  June 
last.  Prof.  Church's  life  was  one  of 
usefulness  and  activity  in  many  fields, 
as  student,  soldier  and  teacher  part  of 
the  time  in  the  Hawaiian  islands,  and 
in  public  office.  He  is  very  pleasantly 
remembered  here  by  our  principal,  and 
others  who  attended  in  1894  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind  held  at  his  Institution  He  is 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  those 
who  as  his  neighbors  and  associates  best 
knew  the  genuineness  of  his  character 
and  the  value  of  his  work. — w.  J. 

While  Mr.  Johnson  was  at  the 
Kentucky  School  last  week,  he  was 
much  interested  in  the  lathe-work  of 
one  of  the  pupils  named  George  Duflot, 
and  the  boy,  seeing  that  Mr.  Johnson 
was  pleased,  insisted  on  giving  him  a 
number  of  very  pretty  and  ingenious 
toys  which  he  had  made.  Among  these 
is  a  solid  walnut  cup,  turned  from  one 
piece  of  wood,  with  a  marble  inside  of 
it  which  is  larger  than  the  mouth  of  the 
cup.  The  question  is:  "How  did  it  get 
in?"  as  George  Third  asked  about  the 
apples  and  dumpling.  A  still  more 
ingenious  piece  of  work  is  a  goblet,  the 
stem  of  which  slips  up  through  a  hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  but  can't  be 
withdrawn,  as  it  ends  in  a  knot  larger 
than  the  hole  is.  Each  of  the  pieces  is 
as  curious  and  finely  worked  as  these  we 
have  named.  When  George  leaves 
school  he  wilJ  have  no  difficulty  in  gett- 
ing work,  and  we  are  sure  that  he 
will  make  a  first-class  workman.  His 
photograph  shows  him  to  be  a  fine 
looking,  intelligent  lad.  He  is  a  credit 
to  the  Kentucky  School.— w.  J. 

•    The  following  essay  was  the  result  of 

meditation  on  the  part  of  a  young   boy 

in  this  school  some  ten  or    twelve  years 

ago,  and  was  printed  in  The  Messenger 

at   the   time.     It   is   reprinted   at    the 

urgent  request  of  friends  who  have  seen 

the  original  which  is  in    the    possession 

of    Principal  Johnson — and  which    will 

remain  there.     It   will  be   seen  that  on 

the    basis  of  a  few  facts  of  our  accepted 

theology,  doubtless   newly  acquired  by 

the   writer,  a  superstructure    has    been 

built,     showing    imaginative  power,   a 

sense  of  proportion  and  connection,  and 

accurate  discrimination — w.  J. 


LBOUT    AMiKIs'    WINciS. 

There  is  no  oara  in  heaven. 

Angels  ride  in  carriages. 

Angels  cannot  go  far. 

AnEels  are  very  s*d  and  have  no  smile. 

qK  pity  them  he  is  kind  to  make  angels 

wing8.  (Sod  puts  turkey  fathers  in  angels' 
backs  Angels'  backs  are  very  sore  but  God 
makes  well  barks  and  angels  can  fly  tar. 

Many  people  die;  new  angels  go  to  heaven. 
God  his  not  feathers  enough  Christmas 
after  many  people  kill  their  turkeys  and  go 

to  bed  God  inform  two  angels  take  a  large 
sheet  to  our  earth  and  bring  many  feathers 
to  Heaven,  be  makes  new  angels  wings. 
God  i>  a  good  man,  he  is  nut  very  tired.he  is 

vcrv   powerful.  .  ,  .. 

Jesus  Christ  ran  My  fast,  lie  lias  very  white 
Wings.  I  think  »gooae  leathers.  I  am  not 
sure  it.  He  is  a  very  good  man.  I  want  to 
see  God  and  Jesus  Christ  and  Abraham  and 
Isaac  and  Jacob  and  Santa  Glaus. 

Percy  Harwood. 

Observe  the  distinction  as  to  material.oi  «£»l&j£°9£ 
,,,,,.  Hebrews  [-4  "Being  made  so  much  better  wan.*™ 
SSels  as  he  hath  by  inherence  obtained  a  more  excellent    and  knQtg  ^^  m 

came  than  thoy.' -  - 

vals   on    all    the    strings.     The 

BOfftOtl  ©tSttlSffilUt       8«e*>f«»e  strings  and  theknote 

meant     something     in        their 


the  charity  of  others,  often 
times  not  even  grateful  for  the 
crust  thrown  to  them;  a  condi- 
tion which  is  not  to  he  wonder- 
ed nt  when  they  had  never  heen 
raised  to  the  full  stature  of 
man. 

The  blind  of  some  of  the  west- 
ern   coast   countries    of    South 
America   read    history  from    a 
crude  device  used  on  that  con 
tinent.     There    were    found    in 
Peru,  for  instance,  large,  rudely 
but  strongly  constructed  boxes  I 
filled  with  many  woolen  strings  j 
of  different  sizes.     On  the  Ions' 
strings    short    ones    were    tied 


WEDNESDAY.     OCTOBER    23.    1901 
BLIND  TOM  STILL  PLAYING 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant] 

Blind  Tom,  the  wonderful  untaught  Negro 
piano  player,  who  created  a  sensation  years 
ago  and  whose  concerts  throughout  the 
country  are  well  remembered  by  the  older 
generation,  has  appeared  in  public  again. 
So  little  has  been  heard  of  him  for  some 
years  that  many  no  doubt  have  thought 
him  dead.  Tuesday  night  he  gave  a  concert 
in  Baltimore  and  he  gave  two  concerts  the 
next  day.  At  the  concert  Tuesday  night 
a  clergyman  in  the  audience  arose  and  re- 
marked that  he  had  heard  the  same  Blind 
Tom  in  Baltimore  forty  years  ago.  It  has 
been  ten  or  a  dozen  years  since  Tom  was 
heard  in  the  ^North.  He  is  now  fifty-two 
years  old,  and  is  under  the  management  of 
his  guardian,   Mrs.   E.   Bethune. 

California  has  a  blind  girl  genius  almost 
as  wonderful  in  her  way  as  Helen  Keller. 
She  is  an  expert  typewriter,  an  ardent 
devotee  of  the  bicyle,  and  an  adept  card- 
player.  Her  name  is  Helen  Mason,  aged 
seventeen.  She  is  a  student  in  the  Berkeley 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind. 
She  plays  cribbage  with  cards  marked  with 
pin  pricks.  When  she  has  her  cards  in  her 
hands  she  feels  them  over  carefully  until 
she  knows  every  one.  After  she  has  them 
in  mind  she  lays  them  out  on  the  table  in 
a  row,  face  down.  She  knows  them  and 
their  position.    Then  she  is  ready  to  play. 

OLORADO  INDEX.     OCT,  31,  1901 


Education  of  The  Blind. 


The  education  of  the  blind  is 
still  in  its  infancy,  scarcely  one 
hundred  years  having   elapsed 
since  any   effort  was    made    to 
ameliorate  their  darkened  con- 
dition.    In  an  article  which  the 
author     recently   read,   it   was 
thought  in  1837  that  the    blind 
would  never  learn  to  read  since 
they  could  not  possibly  hope  to 
read  with  ease,  and  their  great 
dislike  to  read  with  the  lingers 
cm  Id      never      be      overcome. 
Since  many  who  were  interest- 
ed in  the  blind  entertained  that 
impression  of  them,  they   were 
left  to  their   own    devices,    and 
the     great     majority       became 
mendicants  or   subsisted    upon 


history.  This  sytem  was  call- 
ed Quippa,  or  Quippo.  And 
this  the  blind  were  able  to  de- 
cipher, hence  they  were  educat- 
ed. 

As  the    blind    must    use    the 
sense   of   touch    in     acquiring 
knowledge,  it  became  necessary 
to  devise  a  system  of  raised  or 
embossed  characters  for  them. 
Within  the  past  century  several 
such  systems  have    come    into 
use,    but   it   remained    for    Mr. 
Louis  Braille,  a  talented  blind 
man,  a  teacher  in  the  school  at 
Paris,  to  perfect  a  system  of  dots 
by  means  of   which    the    blind 
could    become    rapid      readers. 
He  had  long  felt  that    the    sys- 
tem oi  raised  letters  in  the  Ro- 
man   type   did    not    meet     the 
needs  of  the  blind,    since    they 
could  not  transcribe  them;  con- 
sequently, he  put  forth  efforts 
to  adapt   a    system    of    dots    to 
their  requirements.     It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  by  instructors 
of  the  blind  that  the  intelligent 
blind    are    the    best   judges    of 
their  own  needs. 

The  work  in  schools    for   the 
blind  is  divided  into  three  de- 
partments,    literary,     musical, 
and     industrial.     Within      the 
past  ten  years  the  advancement 
made  in  their  education  is  very 
great,  and  advancement  is  due 
to  the  excellent  inventions  and 
appliances    which     have     been 
devised    to    suit     their     needs. 
For  example,  in  writing  what 
is  known  as  the  "Braille"  sys- 
tem, named  after  its  inventor, 
the  blind  at  first  used    a    slate, 
designed  to  make  impressions 
on  paper  by  means  of  a  small, 
pointed  instrument  called  a  sty- 
lus; but  now,  by  means  of  a  ma- 


chine similar  to  a  typewriter, 
they  are  enabled  to  write  with 
great  rapidity  and  ease.  There 
has  also  been  devised  a  stereo- 
type-maker, on  which  impres- 
sions are  made  on  brass  plates, 
and  from  each  of  these  plates 
thousands  of  sheets  can  with 
ease  be  printed  for  the  use  of 
the  pupils. 

They  pursue  the  same  course 
of  study  as   their    sighted    bro- 
thers and  sisters,  and  their  ad- 
vancement is  very  encouraging 
to      their       instructors.     Very 
much  of  the  instruction  is  giv-  ] 
en  in  the  form   of   lectures,    al- 
though they   have   special    ap- 
pliances to  aid  them  in  obtain- 
ing considerable  knowledge.      : 
The  eyes  are  placed  in  the  fin-  j 
ger  tips,  so  to  speak,  and  know- 
ledge   of    material     things     is 
brought  to  them    by    handling 
objects. 

In  geography,  the    maps    are  j 
dissected,    and    by     examining  J 
each  piece  the  blind  are  enabled  ' 
|  to  learn  the  contour  and   situa- 
'  tion  of  the  places  in  the  world . 
Besides  writing  their  own  sys- 
tem of  dots,  the  blind  are  taught 
script  and  many    become    very 
good      writers     in     that     way, 
Many    practice   on     the     type- 
writer and  acquire  as  great  fa^ 
cility  as  the  sighted  in  the  use 
of  that  instrument. 

In  arithmetic  they  use  a  curi^ 
ous  slate,  consisting  of  type 
which  they  set  in  an  octagonal 
cell,  the  position  of  the  type  in- 
dicating the  number.  By 
means  of  the  slate  they  are  en- 
abled to  proceed  as  far  as  any 
pupil  in  arithmetic  and  may 
advance  into  the  higher  mathe^ 
matics,  such  as  algebra  and 
geometry. 

Great  proficiency  is  attained 
in  music,  and  the  blind,  as  a 
rule,  enjoy  it.  The  industrial 
pursuits  are  of  great  value  as 
a  means  of  training  the  hand, 
besides  serving  as  a  means  of 
gaining  a  livelihood  by  them 
later  in  life.—  Utah  Ea&le. 


icV;   va" and  the  chnd  was 
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Jules  Verne' a  The  news  of  Jules  Verne's 
Blindness.  blindness  will  darken  the 
world  for  many  of  us  who 
can  see.  He  is  now  an  old  man  of  seventy- 
three  years,  and  he  has  lived  long  enough 
to  see  fulfilled  many  forecasts  of  his  early 
works.  We  cannot  yet  travel  "  from  earth 
to  the  moon,"  but  we  can  go  around  the 
world  in  less  than  eighty  days.  The  "  Ad- 
ventures of  Capt.  Hatteras,"  almost  passed 
into  reality  with  the  story  of  Nansen.  No 
ship  has  yet  been  built  that  can  go  for 
"  twenty  thousand  leagues  under  the  i-ea," 
but  the  secret  of  the  submarine  vessel  has 
been  solved,  and  its  power  is  now  only  a 
question  of  degree.  In  two  books—"  Five 
Weeks  in  a  Balloon,"  his  earliest  work, 
and  "  The  Clipper  of  the  Clouds,"  one  of  his 
later  group— Jules  Verne  has  foreshadowed 
that  victory  over  the  air  which,  to  judge 
from  Santos-Dumont's  experiments,  man 
seems  about  to  achieve.  All  this  is  a  su- 
preme testimony  to  his  skill  as  a  master  of 
the  "  scientific  romance."  And  many  will 
be  the  inquiries,  if  not  from  Frenchmen  at 
least  from  the  world,  why  France  has  not 
bestowed  her  greatest  reputed  gift  upon 
him  and  made  him  one  of  the  Forty  Im- 
mortals. There  is  still  time,  and  such  a 
recognition  of  his  peculiar  imaginative 
gifts  and  his  foresight  might  even  assuage 
the  pangs  of  the  terrible  infliction  which 
has  now  overtaken  him. 


They  had  just  stepped  into  the  car 
when  Mr.  Herald  became  almost  whaolly 
blind.  Under  his  daughter's  advice  h4 
was  led  directly  to  the  Long  Island  Col- 
lege Hospital  and  Dr.  Matthetwson  was 
summoned.  Bliindness  may  be  perman- 
ent. 

Dr.  Herald  has  been  a  tireless  literary 
worker.  His  sermons  adapted  mainly 
to  the  .common  people,  have  been  listened 
to  by  great  crowds,  and  his  benevolence 
to  his  poor  parishioners  has  made  him 
greatly  behoved  by  them. 

Dr.  Herald  was  made  the  defendant  in 
a  suit  for  slander  in  June  last  by  Mrs. 
Martha  Dorion  Lowe,  the  singer.  Miss 
Lawe  who  was  the  leading  contralto  in 
the  church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  left 
the  choir  for  the  stage.  The  suit  is  pend- 
I   ing. 


The    Hariford    Telegram. 


HARTFORD,  SATURDAY,  MAR.  23,  1901. 


Industrial  Home  Forthe  Sight- 
less Under  Fire.    . 


MISMANAGEMENT  CHARGED 


From 


Date 




WVtifENLr  WENT 
TOTALLY  BLIND 


Members  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties Ask  For  an  Investigation  of  the 
Industrial  Home  For  the  Blind. 
Alleged  Insufficient  Care  of  Inmates 
the  Cause. 


Preacher    Well    Known     Here 
Stricken  in  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  Charles  Herald,  the  noted  preacher 
*nd  evangelist  of  Brooklyn.  N.  T..  and 
brother  of  C.  C.  Herald  the  well  Known 
paper  stock  dealer  df  this  city,  lost  his 
eyestgnt  very  suddenly  on  Monday  after- 
noon. Mr.  Herald  has  preached  and 
done  evangelioal  work  in  this  city  several 
t*mes  and  he  is  rememtbered  here  by  all 
Who  heard  hiim  as  a  very  forceful  and 
convincing  speaker. 

A  today's  New  York  paper  has  the 
following  to  say  concerning  his  recent  af- 
fliction: 

B'trtcken  suddenly  blind  in  a  Putnam 
avenue  oar,  the  -Rev.  Charles  Herlad, 
pastor  of  Betfhesda  congregation,  the 
"People's"  church  in  Patehen  avenue, 
Brooklyn,  is  now  a  patient  at  the  Long 
■Island   College    Hospital. 

Fortunately  for  him  his  daughto! 
Helen  Is  a  trained  nurse  at  the  hospital, 


ind  her  utmost  skill  is  employed  to  save 
iLs  sight.  / 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Herald  has  been  blind 
n  one  eye  for  years.  Recently  Ww  other 
Dne  became  affected,  and  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon he  was  on  his  way  to  consult  a 
specialist,  Dr.  Arthur  Matthewson^  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Helen. 


The  star  hearing  yesterday  was  given 
by  'the  appropriations  committee  on  the 
bill  to  appropriate  suuis  aggregating 
$10,710  for  the  Industrial  Home  and 
Kindergarten  for  the  Blind  situated  oh 
Wethersfield  avenue  and  managed  by 
F.   E.  Cleaveland. 

The  bill  was  championed  by  ex-Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Cady,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stone,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Twichell  and  by 
managers  and  superintendents  of  the  in- 
stitution who  were  present  while  a  band 
of  charitable  women  were  at  the  institu- 
tion mending  garments  and  darning 
j  stockings  for  the  inmates. 

The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sec- 
retary Kellogg  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  by  Miss  Mary  Hall,  who 
made  charges  of  cruelty,  neglect  and 
mismanagement.  Mr.  Cleaveland  made 
denials  and  explanations,  while  Secre- 
tary Kellogg  demanded  a  thorough  and 
searching  examination  of  the  institution 
before  any  appropriation  was  made.  The 
hearing  lasted  from  2  p.  m.  until  after 
4,  when  the  committee  closed  it  after 
declining  to  grant  an  adjournment. 

In  opening,  ex-Lieutenant  Governor 
Cady  said  that  he  expected  Chief  Justice 
Andrews  to  present  the  claims  of  the 
institution,  but  he  was  unable  to  be 
present. 


Mr.  Cady  explained  tlie  heeds  of 
institution,  which  he  thought  demanded 
an  appropriation  of  $10,710.  saying  that 
the  property  of  the  institution  was  val- 
ued at  about  $70,000.  The  state  had 
given  $31,200  of  this  amount.  Mr.  Cady 
read  the  names  of  the  trustees  and  the 
advisory  board  and  said  that  their  stand- 
ing warranted  the  appropriation. 

Principal  W.  F.  Gordy  spoke  for  the 
educational  side  of  the  work  from  what 
he  had  seen  of  it.  He  /was  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  sympathetic  attitude  of 
the  teachers  -toward  the  school. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Twichell,  who  was 
called,  said  he  wanted  to  reserve  his 
fire  till  he  heard  the  opposition. 

The  Kev.  Dr.  George  M.  Stone  said 
he  had  been  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the  school  from  its  start,  when  he  at- 
tended the  annua]  meetings  of  the  kin- 
dergarten for  the  blind  he  wished  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  could  be 
there  also.  He  wished  to  restrict  his  re- 
marks solely  to  the  kindergarten.  Not- 
,  very  conversant  with  the  industrial  work, 
fbe  work  for  the  children  enlisted  hi* 
sympathy. 

The  state  was  relieved  by  tlie  work 
which   aided   persons   so     sorely  handi- 
:  caped  in  the  world. 

Prof.  A  .R.  Merriam  said  he  had  visit- 
ed the  industrial  home  and  had  been 
pleased  with  what  he  had  seen  of  it 
under  the  present  management.  The 
work  done  in  the  training  of  the  adult 
blind  was  a  step  in  advance  which  was 
confined  to  the  state  of  Connecticut. 
While  objection  might  be  urged  against 
it,  the  work  done  waranted  an  appro- 
priation. He  could  not  conceive  what  crit- 
icism could  be  directed  against  the  in- 
stitution, which  had  nothing  to  conceal. 
He  thought  seven  years  of  success  war- 
ranted a  favorable  report  from  the  com- 
mittee. 

F.  E.  Cleaveland  introduced  Superin- 
tendent Jones  of  the  institution,  who 
said  he  was  led  by  the  Lord  into  the 
work,  the  human  agency  therein  being 
his  daughter,  who  had  been  connected 
with  the  institution  for  some  time.  He 
gave  h  summary  of  the  work  at  the  in- 
dustrial school,  giving  the  net  profit  on 
the  broom  and  mattress  departments, 
saying  that  the  printing  department  was 
not  wholly  profitable.  Mr.  Jones  stated 
that  everything  was  looked  after  in 
the  most  minute  particulars.  He  was 
handicapped  by  being  obliged  to  buy 
supplies  on  time,  owing  to  a  lack  of 
funds. 

'  Secretary  Kellogg  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  opened  the  opposition  by 
reading  a  petition  from  the  board  against 
any  appropriation  without  first  institut- 
ing a  careful  investigation,  on  the 
grounds  that  the  president,  in  defiance 
of  an  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
state,  had  spent  much  of  his  time  out- 
side the  state;  that  the  institution  was 
constantly  running  into  debt;  that  the 
costs  are  not  commensurate  with  the 
results  accomplished;  that  the  number 
of  employes  was  in  the  proportion  of  four 
serving  persons  to  six  blind.  The  report 
was  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the 
board  of  charities. 

Secretary  Kellogg  said  it  was  a  dis- 
agreeable duty  imposed  upon  him,  in  op- 
poslng  the  appropriation.  He  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  objects,  but  with  the 
meth  ed   i:i   the  management. 

tie   wanted  to   gn(j  oufc 


I    how  much  time  the  president  had  spent 
outside   the   state,    in   violation   of     the 
agreement  of  1899.   He  said  if  the  home 
t  was  a  state  institution  the  state  should 
|  at  once  assume  its  management.      He 
'  then  read  from  the  report  of  the  institu- 
tion, claiming  the  management  had  been 
manipulated  with   a  view   to   making  u 
favorable  showing  not  warranted  by  the 
facts.  lie  said  that  while  the  state     al- 
lowed  about   $330   for   each   pupil   and 
while  the  living  was  extremely  plain,  the 
institution  continued  to  run  behind,  due 
to  the  ftiet   that   too  many  seeing  per- 
sons were  employed.  Touching  the  asser- 
tion that  3G  graduates  of  the  institute 
were       self-supporting,        Mr.      Kellogg 
asked    the   committee   to   obtain      their 
names  and  addresses. 

E.  G.  Bill  of  Colchester,  a  blind  man, 
who  had  once  been  an  inma'te  of  the  in- 
stitution, said  that  the  vulue  of  the 
property  was  exaggerated,  that  out  of 
the  30  graduates  he  only  knew  of  two 
who  were  self-  supporting.  He  thought 
that  the  members  of  the  concert  troupe 
who  once  obtained  $1S  per  week,  might 
once  have  been,  but  they  were  not  now.  j 
The  money  given  by  the  state  was  I 
used  to  buy  pianos,  which  were  worth- 1 
less  when  purchased.       The  institution. 


kept  the  pupils  at  work  for  three  years 
at  broom  making,  when  if  they  could 
not  learn  the  trade  in  one  year,  they 
could  not  in  900. 

He  alleged  that  persons  not  residents 
of  the  state  were  taken  in,  in  defiance 
of  the  law;  one  was  paid  $12  per  week 
while  he  was  receiving  state  aid.  An- 
other, who  could  see  enough  to  drive 
a  team  and  ride  a  bicycle,  drew  pay  for 
several  years  from  the  state  as  a  blind 
pupil. 

The  state  provision  'that  the  pupils 
should  be  healthy  was  disregarded.  The 
thing  ought  to  be  sifted  to  the  bottom. 
In  the  last  eight  years  it  had  cost  the 
state  $2  per  day  for  each  blind  inmate. 
It  was  squandering  the  money  of  the 
state.  The  stock  needed  could  be  bought 
on  time  as  cheaply  as  in  any  other  way 
and  the  managers  knew  it. 

He  said  the  kindergarten  had  been 
managed  admirably  and  he  had  nothing 
to  say  against  it. 

The  management  opened  for  the  sec- 
ond time  by  calling  Major  Harold 
Cheney,  who  thought  the  appropriation 
should  be  granted.  The  figures  were  so 
diametrically  opposed  that  he  did  not 
care  to  comment  on  them.  He  thought  the 
institution  was  managed  as  well  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Cady  wanted  further  information 
as  to  the  breaking  of  the  agreement  and 
Secretary  Kellogg  said  it  lay  in  the  pro- 
longed absence  from  the  state  of  Mr. 
Cleaveland. 

P.  H.  Woodward  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  spoke  for  the  management,  con- 
fining his  Temarks  to  the  kindergarten, 
saying  that  he  had  been  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  sweet  singing  of  the  in- 
mates. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  spoke  and  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  Senator  Roberts  said 
he  could  not  say  just  how  many  days 
he  had  been  away  from  the  institution. 
The  advisory  board  had  given  its  sanc- 
tion to  his  absence.  He  had  held  u 
special  conference  with  the  governor  and 
chief  justice  and  had  their  approval.  He 
said  he  could  "prove  absolutely  that  he 
had  done  the  very  best  thing  for  the 
state."  "The  Board  of  State  Charities," 
said  Mr.  Cleaveland,  "have  in  their 
blundering  way  constantly  attempted  to 
annoy  and  hinder  us." 

He  said  he  courted  an  investigation 
and  disposed  of  Mr.  Bill  by  alleging  that 
his  appearance  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  discharged  from  the  home 
and  further  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about. 

He  referred  to  Mr.  Bill's  charges  that 
the  last  appropriation  of  $15,000  bad 
misapplied,  saying  a  wrong  impres- 
sion had  been  spread  by  the  newspapers. 
The  state  board  had  secretly  as  well 
as  openly  aided  in  the  spread  of  these 
wrong  ideas.  Both  board  and  papersl 
were  moved  by  personal  enmity  toward1 
him.  i 


Charges  against  th<>  institution  were 
equally  directed  against  'the  governor  and 
the  chief  justice.  The  opposition  came 
from  malice,  ignorance  and  e^parte  in- 
formation. 

lie  said  Mr.  Kellogg  "with  smiling 
Pace  went  through  the  institution  with 
words  of  commendation  and  then  came 
up  here  and  attacked  us." 

The  Rev.  .T.  IT.  Twichell  said  it  was 
too  bad  that  the  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion should  be  obliged  to  come  up  every 
year  and  plead  their  cause.  He  pre- 
sumed the  institution  was  loved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  on  the  undent 
principle  that  "whom  the  Lord  loveth 
He  chastiseth." 

He  knew  Mr.  Cleaveland  had  been  ab- 
1  sent  from  the  state,  but  contended  that 
the  work  of  the  institute  had  not  suf- 
fered thereby.  He  thought  the  withdraw- 
al of  the  concert  troupe  which  the  state 
had  demanded  was  e  hardship.  He 
thought  that  the  institution  was  being 
conducted  as  well  as  any  such  thing 
could  be  and  that  the  managers  were 
actuated  by  a  proper  motive.  He  hoped 
there  would  be  tin  investigation.  He 
would  cheerfully  abide  by  it.  He  would 
i  not  be  discreditable  to  the  institute.       ; 

Miss  Mary  Hall  of  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  said  she  was  opposed  to  any 
further  appropriation  for  payment  on 
mortgages.  She  was  as  favorably  in- 
clined toward  the  blind  as  a*nyone.  The 
blind  had  come  to  her  and  complained 
of  insufficient  care  and  she  knew  that 
while  $330  was  paid  for  the  care  of  each 
blind  person  charitable  people  had  to 
mend  clothing  and  darn  stockings  for 
them.  She  had  yet  to  hear  a  word  of 
commendution  of  the  institute  from  any- 
one thoroughly  conversant  with  it.  The 
plan  was  a  scandal  to  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut. The  little  children  at  the  kin- 
dergarten were  beaten  till  they  were 
blue  and  Mr.  Cleaveland  upheld  it. 
(Cries  of  Oh!  Oh!  from  the  supporters 
of  the  bill.) 

Miss  Hall  referred  to  the  magazine 
published  at  the  home  and  gave  the 
good  salaries  paid  its  managers. 

She  had  visited  the  institute  and  saw 
the  persons  idle  until  visitors  came, 
when  a  considerable  activity  sprang  up. 
The  state  was  in  the  attitude  of  a  sta- 
tion who  held  out  a  blind  child  to  gain 
alms  from  passers  by.  As  a  native  of  the 
state  she  was  ashamed  of  the  indus- 
trial home. 

One  blind  man  on  Wethersfield  ave- 
nue with  three  others  who  could  see 
was  making  more  brooms  than  the  six 
persons  and  force  of  managers  at  the 
home.  Things  were  conducted  there  in 
such  a  shipshod  way  that  it  was  next 
to  hopeless  to  try  to  right  them. 

She  quoted  from  a  pamphlet  published 
by  the  home,  containing  letters  of  en-  j 
1  dorsement,  and  said  the     letters     were 
|  written  by  one  persons,  and   the  sign- 
ers affixed  their    names     under  various 
sorts  of  pressure. 
!     Mr.   Bill  denied   that   he   had   flooded 
j  the  governor's  office  with  letters,  saying 
I  he  had  only  written  one  to  the  execu- 
j  'five's  secretary.  It  was  regarding  an  in- 
!  mate  named     Fitzpatrick,     whom     Mr. 
:  Cleaveland  was  charging  three  cents  per 
pound  more  for  broom   cord   than     the 
other  inmates. 

Secretary  Kellogg  closed  by  saying  the 
sentiments  expressed  bv  him  were  not 
confined  to  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties. The  question  of  personal  feeling 
was  absurd.  He  said  the  board  had  tried 
to  confer  with  the  board  of  education 
for  the  blind  until  it  was  seen  that  it 
was  quite  hopeless.  He  said  the  whole 
objection  to  the  concert  company  was 
that  it  was  taking  state  pupils  away 
from  their  work. 

Manager  Jones  arraigned  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  for  failing  to  investi- 
gate, and  thought  it  hard  that  they 
should  take  the  word  of  inmates  with- 
out trying  to  hear  the  other  side. 

™  Cleaveland  wanted  time  to  reply 
to  Miss  Hall's  accusation  regarding  the 
whipping  and  was  given  five  minutes,  and 
went  into  an  explanation  of  the  case, 
saying  that  a  certain  child  "had  a 
vicious  habit  of  dressing  its  own  way" 
and   the   whip   was  recommended.       He 


s^r^y       "-""' 

Miss  Hall  said  that  Mr.  Cleaveland 
had  drawn  on  his  imagination  as  he 
generally  did.  She  only  took  cognizance 
of  the  case  after     complaints    from     n 

tfat1  ^T'-  *he  called'the attent?on  of 
the  late  A.E.  Burr  fo  the  matter  and 
it  strongly  impressed  him.  He  wrote  an 
article  which  brought  Mrs.  Foster  to 
her   home   in    an    unpleasant    frame    of 

mS?  h  ,  I1  °'cIock  one  nI*ht  wl>™ 
Miss  Hall  was  ready  for  bed. 

Several  inmates  of     the     home     were! 

present    and    would   have   substantiated' 

some  of  Miss  Hall's  charges,   but  the 

were  not  called  by  Mr.  Kellogg.  3  j 
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bi.iivd  is  tit n  rcrcij*. 

Reside  the  crowded  road,  with  patient  mien, 
In  lowly  attitude  of  beggar's  need, 
Scorned  by  the  healthy  as  a  broken  reed, 

Blind  Bartimeus  sat,  scarce  known  or  seen. 

As  came  the  Master  by.    With  faith  full  keen 
lie  called  the  Healer,  nor  would  give  his  heed 
To  those  who  bade  him  cease  to  cry  or  plead  ; 

Till  Jesus  heard,  and  lieal'd  and  made  him  clean. 

I,  too,  was  blind  ;  beside  the  ways  of  life, 
Beggar'd  of  all  the  wealth  that  comes  with  Him, 

l  sat.  in  anguish  at  my  bitter  plight. 
When,  to  my  yearning  prayer  amid  the  strife, 
lie  sent  me  faith;  and  lo!  the  shadows  dim 

Soften'd  and  vanish'd  in  its  perfect  light. 

—  Frederick  Crosby  Lee. 


THE  EYE. 


Maitland.  Mo.,  November  5,  1901. 


— One  of  the  oldest  men  now 
living  is  both  blind  and  deaf;  his 
name  is  Noah  Rabv  and  he  lives  in 
New  Jersey.  He  is  said  to  h  ive 
passed  his  one  hundred  and  twenty  - 
nineth  birthday. — Ex. 

The  Ohio  Chronicle. 

Published  every  Saturday  (hiring  the  school  year 

at  the  Ohio"  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Sa.turda.y  November  9,  1901. 


Mr.  William  Wade  has  pn  ented 
a  globe  in  relief  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  pupils.  Here  is  a  man  who  is 
'never  wearied  in  well  doing.  Long 
may  he  live  and  spread  sunshine  in 
the  lives  of  the  doubly  bereft. — Fan- 
J  wood  Cor.  D.  M.  Journal.         

The  California  News 

Saturday,  Nov.  9,  1901. 

Helen  Mesow,  a  pupil  of  the  Berkeley 
institute  for  the  blind  in  Berkeley,  Gal., 
is  a  remarkable  student.  She  is  an  ex- 
pert typewriter,  rides  the  bicycle,  and  is 
an  adept  card  player.  She  tells  the  cards 
by  pin  pricks,. and  when  she  has  sorted 
them  puts  them  on  the  table  before  her, 
and  is  ready  to  play  -St  Lmus  Globe- lkm- 
ocriit. 


I 


Manual  dexterity  in  the  blind  is  nothS 
ing  new.  but  the  extension  of  that  field 
to  include  telephone  work  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  recent  record.  Miss  Abbie 
Downing  of  Mattoon,  111.,  Is  the  only 
blind  telephone  operator  in  the  country. 
This  girl  i  graduate  of  the  Indian- 

apolis School   for  the  Blind,   has  become 
an  expert  switchboard  operator. 

She  locates  a   call  on  the  board  by  the 
sound   of   I  he   ■•drop"   or  falling   shutter. 
or,    if   busy    and    the    warning    .lick    has 
not  been  heard,  lie;-  nimble  Qhgers  travel 
over  the  board  with  great  rapidity,   a'c 
curately  reading  its  condition.     In  addi- 
tion to  handling  the  calls  she  also  takes 
chaise   of   the   toll   station,    and    "by    an 
accurate   system    of   bookkeeping   makes  > 
a   record   of   all    toll   charges."     Tier   ac-   ' 
.eomplishments  include  all  the  usual  do- 
stic  duties,  as  well  as  music. 
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BLIND  TELEPHONE  GIRL. 

Sensitive     Sound     Perception     and 
Nimble  Fingers  Her  Guide?. 
Blind      Hellen      Kellar's      remarkable 
achievements    In   learning    and    self-de- 
pendence have  awakened  a  widespread 
knowledge  of  the  possibilities  of  train- 
ing the  unfortunate  blind.    Manual  dex- 
terity in  the  blind  is  nothing  new,  but 
the   extension   of    that    field    to    Include 
telephone    work   is   an    achievement    of 
recent  record.     Miss  Abbie  Downing  of 
Mattoon.  111.,  according  to  the  Electri- 
cal  World,   is   the  only   blind   telephone 
operator   ill   the   country.     This   girl   of 
23.  a  graduate  of  the  Indianapolis  School 
for    the    Blind,    has    become    an    expert 
switchboard    operator.      She    locates    a 
call   on  the  board  by  the  sound  of  the 
"drop  •    or    tailing   shutter;    or,    u   busy 
and    the    warning    click    has    not    been 
heard,  her  nimble  Angers  travel  over  th? 
board    with    great    rapid  ty,    accurate ly 
reading    its   condition.     In    addition    to 
handling    the    calls      she     also      taK<b 
charge   of  the  toll  station,  and   "by  an 
accurate  system  of  bookkeeping  makes 
a  record  of  all  toll  charges."     Her  ac- 
copl'shments  include   all   the  usual   do- 
mestic duties,  as  well  as  music. 


T 


"   Library  for  the  HISixI  Needs  Money. 

The    New   York   Free    Circulating   Library 
for   the   Blind   is   in   need  of   money   for   its 
work  among  the  blind,  and  it  appeals  to  all 
citizens  who  ars  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education    to  assist.      This  library,  now  lo- 
cated at  No.  121  West  Ninety-first  Street,  is 
doing    a    splendid    work    among    the    blind. 
Besides  circulating  its  books  and  music    en- 
tirely  free,   a  teacher   is  employed  for   out- 
side work  who  spends  her  entire  time  visit- 
ing the  worthy  blind  at  their  homes,  teach- 
ing  all    who   desire    it   to    read    the    various 
systems  of  raised  characters  in  which  books 
for  the  blind  are  printed,  and  also  keeping 
tbem  supplied  with  reading  matter  from  the 
rary.       Unfortunately  this  library  will  not 
be  benefited  by   the   gift   of   Andrew   Carne- 
gie, hence  the  need  of  an  endowment  for  its 
maintenance  in  future  years. 


VUv.  \\,  \*v^N 

A    BLIND    GIRL    THEIR  CHOICE. 


Cora  Pront  the  Heroine  of  a  City 
Island  Romance. 

Miss  Cora  Prout,  who  is  only  IT, 
and  is  totally  blind,  is  the  heroine  of 
a  pretty  little  romance  which  has 
just  been  played  at  City  Island.  On 
one  side  -was  a  pair  of  sweethearts-, 
on  the  other  a  devoted  father  and  this 
tall  young  blind  girl, who  is  as  pretty 
as  slie  is  pathetic.  The  good  folk 
of  Citv  Island  were  called  on  to  choose 
between  the  two.  The  editor  of  the 
villaga  paper,  bent  upon  increasing 
the  circulation— its  high  water  mark 
was  then  750  copies  a  week— started  a 
voting  contest  for  "  the  most  popular 
young  lady  on  the  island."  He  nobly 
offered  to "  present  an  arm  chair  to  the 
winner.  Every  copy  of  his  paper  con- 
tained a  coupon  and  every  couoon  could 
be  used  as  a  vote. 

Candidates  promptly  appeared,  put 
forward  by  friends  who  thought  they 
ought  to  be  most  popular  and  were 
determined  to  make  them  appear  so. 
There  was  Miss  May  Van  Cott,  who 
was  altogether  the  most  popular  City 
Islander  with  at  least  one  person,  her 
sweetheart.  He  begged,  borrowed  and 
bought  every  paper  he  could  get  hold 
of  and  fondly  inscribed  her  name 
upon  the  coupons.  All  the  world 
loves  a  lover  and  Miss  Van  Cott's 
sheaf  of  votes  grew  wondrous  fat. 

But  the  lover  had  a  rival ;  a  rival 
by  the  name  of  Prout,  He  was  a  mid- 
dle iged  man  and  as  for  his  sweet- 
heart, he  had  married  her  a  score  of 
yearb  before.  He  was  the  superin- 
tendant  of  bridges,  there  where 
bridges  are  as  plentiful  as  torn  cod, 
and  he  was  the  father  of  as  plucky 
and  pretty  a  girl  as  a  man  could  wish 
to  call  his  daughter.  She  was  only 
17  and  she  was  blind ;  but  the  whole 
village  knew  her  and  liked  her  and 
the  father  determined  that  she  should 
have  the  proof  of  it. 

The  sweetheart  made  a  good  fight, 
but  Cora  Prout  appealed  to  the  peo- 
ple more  than  the  lovers  did.  A  Sun 
reporter  did  not  wonder  when  he  sat 
down  in  the  prize  chair  the  other  day 
and  talked  with  her. 
H  Prettv,  plucky,  pathetic  Cora  Prout ! 
Blind  since  she  was  six  years  old, 
just  recovering  now  from  a  three 
month's  siege  with  neuritis,  eager 
and  alert  in  mind,  but  shut  in  from 
all  but  a  very  few  pleasures ;  yet  as 
bright  and  so  brave  that  no  word  of 
complaint  passes  her  lips.  She  has 
won  a  Morris  chair  upholstered  in 
blue  plush.  She  ought  to  have  a  ped- 
estal. 

All  the  people  of  the  village  are 
eager  to  tell  the  stranger  how  pretty 
she  is,  how  good,  how  bright.  The 
driver  of  the  old  horse  car  which  wab- 
bles hourly  from  Bartow  to  the  Island 
forgets  himself  in  his  enthusiasm 
and  whips  up  his  steed  until  the  old 
car,  careens  around  the  corner  and  goes 
dipping  and  bounding  along  like  a 
cup  challenger  heading  for  the  mark. 
The  village  editor — the  circulation  of 
the  paper  by  the  way,  leaped  to  800 
copies  a  week— says  that  his  subscrib- 
ers are  still  buttonholing  him  to  tell 
him  how  glad  they  are  that  the  con- 
test turned  out  as  it  did. 

The  "most  popular  lady  in  City 
Island"  is  tall  and  straight,  sadly 
pale  just  now,  with  dark  hair  which 
waves  naturally  and  with  dark  eyes 
almost  hidden  by  drooping  lids.  Cer- 
ebrospinal meningitis  took  the  sight 
from  her  eyes,  but  could  not  take 
away  their  beauty.  Until  she  was  10, 
Cora  Prout  hadn't  even  the  pleasure 
of  reading.  Then  she  went  to  the 
city  and  entered  the  school  for  the 
blind  in  Ninth    avenue. 
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I  like  to  study,"  she  said  eager! 

In  two  days  I  learned  the  raised  1< 
ters  of  the  pin  point  system  and  th 
gave  me  a  new  interest  in  lii 
went  into  the  regular  classes  and  cou 
read  stories  and  fairy  tales.  My  f 
vorite  studies?  Reading  and  arit 
metic. 

"In  reading  I  like  history  besi 
1  ve  read  the  whole  history  of  tl 
United  States  and  I  own  a  book  aboi 
the  early  Indian  wars.  Until  I  was 
ill  last  Spring  I  took  books  from  tl 
New  York  library  for  the  Blind,  bi 
the  doctor  won't  let  me  read  muc 
now. ' ' 

"Then  how  do  you  amuse  yourself 
' '  Oh,  I  can  read  my  Bible.  I  ha^ 
the  whole  Bible.  It  is  in  those  seve 
big  volumes  in  the  book  case.  And 
can  write  and  knit  and  help  ml 
mother  about  the  house. ' ' 

"Yes,"  said  .Mrs.  Prout,  "I  alwaj 
say  that  I'm  sure  of  a  friend  whe 
Cora  is  here. ' ' 

' '  But  what  can  you  do  about  th 
house  ?' ' 

"Oh,  I  can  wipe  dishes  and  set  th 
table  and  do  almost  anything. ' ' 

She  can  go  to  the  china  closet, ' 
said  Mrs.  Prout,  "and  get  any  thin 
she  wants,  without  knocking  ove 
dishes  or  having  any  accidents  at  all 
Around  the  house  and  the  yard  sh 
is  perfectly  at  home  and  I  never  pa 
any  attention  to  her.  ButI  never  le" 
he  go  outside  the  gate  alone." 
"But  reading  the  Bible,  knitting 
and  housework  cannot  be  calle 
amusements, ' '  ventured  the  reporter 

"What    else   do  you   do?     Do   yoil 
play  any  games?" 

"No,  not  now.  At  school  the  girl 
used  to  play  'Walter,  Walter,  whit 
flower.'  You  get  in  a  circle,  yoi_ 
know,  and  then  the  one  it  comes  tc 
turns  her  back  and  tells  her  beau' 
name,  but  I  didn't  care  much  foi 
that.     I'd  rather  study. ' ' 

"And    you    don't     know  any   othei 
games?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  There  don 
seem  to  be  many  games  for  us, ' '  she 
said  with  a  bright  smile.  "But  I'm 
not  unhappy.  I  don't  let  myself  be 
unhappy.  I  try  not  to  think  about 
what  I  miss  and  I  try  to  have  a  good 
time  in  spite  of  not  being  like  other 
girls.  I  love  to  go  to  church  and  I  can 
do  that  because  my  sister  always 
goes  with  me.  She  is  less  than  two 
years  younger  than  I  am  and  we  are 
very  fond  of  each  other.  She  has 
really  taken  most  of  the  care  of  me 
I  go  with  her  to  church  and  Sunday 
school  and  church  entertainments  and 
the  lectures  in  the  school  house. 

"I  love  music  better  than  almost 
anything.  I  don't  like  these  shows 
where  they  sing  silly  songs,  and  May, 
that's  my  sister,  doesn't  care  for  that 
kind  of  life  either,  so  we  get  along  { 
very  happily.  I  love  to  ride,  but  I 
don't  often  have  a  chance  to  go.  I 
like  to  be  on  the  water,  too,  though 
I  cannot  go  out  alone  in  a  boat,  as  the 
paper  said  I  did.  ' 

This   list   of    things,  most  of  them 

rarely    gratified,    was  ^numerated,  as 

if  she  were  telling  about  her  blessings. 

Then    something    was    said     about 

blindness   and    deafness  and  Cora  was 

asked    which    affliction  seemed  to  her 

to  be  the  harder. 

"I  think  I  would  rather  be  without 
my  sight, ' '  she  said  pluckily. 

"What  do  you  look  forward  to?" 
asked  the  reporter. 

"Just  now  to    getting  well  enough 
to  go  back  to  school  and  keep  on  with 
my  studies. ' ' 

"Do  you  know  much  about  Helen 
Keller?" 

"I've  heard  a  great  deal  about  her. 
She  must  be  very  wonderful." 

"Yes,"'  interposed  her  mother 
quickly,  "but  she,  has  a  very  wonder- 
ful teacher  too,  who  devotes  all  the 
time  to  her. ' ' 
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"That  would  be  very  nioe,"  said  the 
blind  ^irl  simply  and  with  no   shadow 

i»t;  envy. 

"Wane  \  on  proud  to  win  m  the  o 
icsi  ed  the  visitor. 

"Of   oourse    1   was    pleased,    but  it 
was  because  of  my  father,  you  know. 
that  I  got  so  man;  vote-. " 

And  the  pretty  pale  girl  seemed  act- 
ually to  believe  that  the  blue  plush 
chair  was  a  tribute  to  the  superin- 
tendent of  bridges  and  not  to  her 
bravery  and  brightness. 


From 
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MAN  TIED  UP 
LIKE  &  DOG 

A  South  Boston  Woman's 

Blind  Husband  Had  Sad 

Experience. 


Mr..  Catherine  Kelley.   of  25  Dresser 

street     South    Boston,      has      a      great 

scheme  to  keep  lux  JjUfi  "<*  from 

lyms  wWla  she  is  awly  from   home. 

She  ties  htm  to  a  staple  in  a  shed,  or 
onc«  in  a  while  tethers  him  for  a 
change  to  the  hall  hannisters.  And  so, 
often  for  all  day,  the  unfortunate  Kel- 
is  staked  out  like  a  calf  in  a  pas- 
ture with  this  difference:  the  calf  eats; 
Kelley  doesn't. 

Neighbors  heard  of  it  and  in  time  the 
police,  and  It  came  to  nass  that  Mrs. 
Kelley  and  her  daughter— so  the  police 
siy—  Gertrude  Kilroy,  were  arraigned 
in  in*  South  tsoswn  District  court 
today  Kach  was  sentenced  to  three 
months  in  th^  house  of  correction,  Deer 

•Oh  vonr  honor,  waded  the  hind- 
hearted  Mrs.  Kelley,  "1  have  a  poor 
blind  husband  and   1  have  to  work   for 

But  Judge  Fallon  claimed  that  when 
the  Door,  blind  husband  was  tied  up 
like  a  dog.  even  if  the  wife  did  go  out 
to  work,  and  considering  that  the  con- 
siderate female  got  drunk,  he  refused 
-'•-~-iencv. 

a  police  took  care  of^Mr.  Kelley. 
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The  news  of  Jules  Verne's  blindness  will 
darken   the   world   for  many  who   can  see. 
He  is  now  an  old    man     of     seventy-three 
rs,  and  he  has  lived  long  enough  to  see 
fulfilled  many  prophecies  made  in  his  early 
works.     "We  cannot  yet  travel  "from  earth 
to  the  moon,"    but   we  can  go  around  the 
world  in  less  than  eighty  days.     The  "Ad- 
ventures    of     Captain     Hatteras"      almost 
passed  into  reality  with  the  story  of  Nan- 
.     No  ship  has  yet  been  built  that  can  go 
"twenty    thousand    leagues    under    the 
sea."  but  the  secret  of  the  submarine  vessel 
has  been  solved,  and  its  power  is  now  only 
a  question  of  degree.     In  two  books— "Five 
Weeks  in  a  Balloon,"  Ms  earliesit  work,  and 
"The    Clipper   of   the    Clouds,"   one    of    his 
later  group— Jules  Verne  has  foreshadowed 
that  victory  over  the  air  which  man  seems 
about  to    achieve.      All    this    is   a  supreme 
testimony  to   his  skill   as  a  master   of  the 
"scientific   romance." 
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BLIND    HYMN   WRITER. 

Fanny   Crosby  Addresses  Y.   M.   C.   A. 
Meeting  in  Theater. 

Fanny    Crosby,   a   well-known    blind 

hymn  writer  and  singer  of  Bridgeport 

Conn.,  spoke  before  a  large  audience  in 

the  Y    M.  C.  A.  mass-meeting  in  Court 

Square  theater  yesterday  afternoon.She 

said     that  it    was     her   third   visit     to 

Springfield  and  that  she  liked  the  city 

more   and   more  every    time   she   came 

-  and  hoped  that  she  would  be  spared  to 

make  many  more  visits  here,  as  when- 

,    she   came     to   Massachusetts   she 

felt    as    though    she    were   treading    on 

hclv  eround,  on  the  soil  from  which  had 

emanated  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  truth. 

Mrs.   Crosby  urged  her  hearers  that 


FANNY  CROSBY, 


Blind  Hymn  Writer. 


thev  accept  a  more  spiritual  life  and 
emphasized  the  value  of  the  Bible  in 
glowing  terms.  She  said  that  there  is 
no  book  like  it,  that  upon  it  civiliza- 
tion depends  and  that  it  is  the  beacon 
iight  that  brought  the  forefathers  to 
New  England.  She  asked  all  to  become 
Christians  and  closed  with  recitation  of 
some  verses  of  her  own  composition. 

A  musical  prelude  to  Mrs.  Crosby's 
talk  was  given  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Training  school  glee  club.  Four  se- 
lections written  by  Mrs.  Crosby, 
"Spread  the  Sails,"  "Star  of  the  Morn- 
ing,". "Seek,  Ye,  the  Lord"  and  "On- 
ward, "Soldiers,  Onward,"  were  sung. 
Miss  Stevens-  saga&.  two  solosV 
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It.  E.  Johnson,  who  is  the  manager  o 
William  Worth  Bailey,  the  blind  violin 
ist  who  is  to  tour  the  country  this  sea 
son,  has  engaged  Miss  Eleanor  Kinse. 
as  one  of  his  advance  agents.  Miss  Ken 
sey  is  an  Iowa  girl  and  has  in  additioi 
to  her  marked  ability  a  most  engaging 
presence,  and  her  success  ought  to  be  as 
Bured. 
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IESIDEN" 
PASSES  60th  BIRTHDAY 


|— Special   to  The   Spy. 

I  Northboro,  Nov.  10.  —  Edmund  Fay  of 
Rice  Avenue,  better  known  in  Northboro 
and  surrounding  towns  as  "Blind"  Fay, 
was  68  years  of  age  today.  Fnr  ffl  v^irs 
he  has  peddled  notions  about  town. 
^  Mr.  Fay  was  born  in  Southboro  May  10, 
1833,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools 
till  12  years  of  age.  After  leaving  school 
he  worked  at  farming  on  different  farms 
in  and  around  Southboro.  In  184S  Mr.  Fay 
was  taken  ill  with  typhoid  fever  and  was 
unable  to  work  for  two  years.  Mr.  Fay 
came  to  Northboro  to  work  for  William 
Strattort  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  J  K 
Milk  in  1861.  While  at  work  for  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Fay  lost  his  eyesight 
through  carelessness.  He  was  blasting  a 
log  and  had  no  safety  fuse,  so  made  his 
own  fuse  by  laying  powder  along  the  log, 
then  touching  it  off.  The  powder  blew  in 
his  face  and  blinded  him.  Owing  to  his 
blindness,  Mr.  Fay  was  unable  to  do 
work  about  the  farm,  so  took  to  peddling. 
For  30  years  he  "peddled  notions,  carrying 
them  on  his  arm  and  using  a  cane  to  feel 
his  way.  Mr.  Fay  is  not  totally  blind. 
He  is  able  to  tell  black  from  white  and  is 
able  to  tell  when  in  the  road. 

Mr.  Fay  says  he  seldom  loses  his  way, 
except  at  times  when  he  has  a  headache; 
then  it  is  harder  for  him  to  see. 

Aug.  28,  1870,  he  married  Juliet  Gardner 
of  Boylston,  daughter  of  the  late  Joel  and 
Mary  Gardner,  and  came  to  Northboro, 
where  they  bought  the  place  on  which 
they  now  live  of  J.  F.  Fay  in  1871.  Since 
*  Mr.  Fay  has  done  no  peddling,  ex- 
r i  |Tr~wmulii i  products,  which  he  raises 
his  little™ 
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A  benefit  dance  will  be  held  at  Hiber- 
nian Hall,  Saturdav  evening.  Nov.  23,  in 
aid  of  Simon  C.  Doucette,  a  blind  man. 
Mr.  Doucette  was  blown  up  bydyna- 
mite  at  Melrose  nine  years  ago,"laTTrl  has 
been  totally  blind  most  of  the  time  since 
then. 
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ALMOST  STONE  BLIND. 

SAD    AFFLICTION    OF    AN    IN'DUO" 
TRIOUS  Gi-AZIER. 

Thomas  G.  Dixon,  who  f^^riy  was 
a  glazier  in  this  city,  is  now  a  victim 
of  misfortune  and  an  o  eject  o£  chanty. 

He  is  nearly  stone  blind,  and  is  try- 
ing to  raise  money  by  which  he  can 
earn  a  living.  h   t 

Mr     Dixon    earned    good   wages,    hut 

he  did  not  think  of  the  future  and  was 

over-generous.       His    habits    were    al- 

,  ways  good,  and  of  course  he  never  an- 

Iticipatea   that   he   would   lose   the   use 

°fMrS  ilixon   is  soliciting   money  with 
:  which  he  intends  to  open  a  small  store 
All   that  he   gets  he  will   put  in  some 
bank    until    enough    is    raised    for    the, 
purpose  he  has  in  view.  _\ 

Any  contributions  may  be  left  at  c. 
B  Coburn  &  Co.,  or  at  the  Adams 
Hardware  and  Paint  Co.  Mr.  Dixon  s 
address    is    52    Middlesex    Street. 
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DUMB  ROBS 
THE  BUND 

Edgar  E.  Harvey,  Colored, 

Held  for   Alleged   Theft 

From   Miss   Pratt, 

White. 


i 


A  rather  unusual  case  came  up  for 
trial  before  Judge  Fallon  In  the 
South   Boston   court   today.  d 

Edgar    E.    Harvey,    colored     a °,at    »"" 

*M?ssW°Pratt.     who    is     wen    along    in 
year!?  While  Visiting  in  Freeport,    Me. 

ffinSSSF  they'  'became    good    menas 
^ra^n^he^jnT^o^V; 

iSl^r?c.vgoaned  the  next  <frlJg*Jfr 
ter  a  short  visit  he  suddenlj  left.  Miss 
Pnir  remembered  hearing  a  <?law^i 
Len  and  close,  and  she  .investigated 
finding   three  55   bills  missing   from  the 

dHarv£y    was    arrested    yesterday. 

Since  'the    day    of    the    alleged    theft. 
Harvev     has    completed    a    n>mg    tup 

t0Har^yY^ncd  know  if  ^^ 
about  th»  case  in  court  today,  ana 
claims  to  the  poV.ce  that  ho  does  not 
know  the.  Pratt  .woman,  and  neve. 
v.sited    her   at   Hotel   Stebbins. 

^«    Harvey    is    rieaf    and    aumD,     m 
testmonv '?n    court   was    carried    on    by 
correspondence    between    him    ana    tn 
clerk.     The  case  was  continued  to  Sat 
vrd\r.    Harvey    being    held    in    &W-_^. 


jSoston  {Transcript 

FRIDAY.    NOVEMBER    15.    lOOl 

Manual  dexterity  in  the  blind  is  nothing 
new,  but  the  extension  of  that  field  to 
include  telephone  work  is  an  achievement 
of  recent  record.  The  Electrical  World 
tells  of  a  blind  young  woman  who  is  a  suc- 
cessful telephone  operator.  Sh«  is  Mis3 
Abbie  Downing  of  Mat  toon,  111.  She  is 
twenty-three  years  old,  a  graduate  of  the 
Indianapolis  School  for  the  Blind,  and  has 
become  an  expert  switch-board  operator. 
She  locates  a  call  on  the  board  by  the  sound 
of  the  "drop"  or  falling  shutter;  or,  if 
busy  and  the  warning  click  has  not  been 
heard,  her  nimble  fingers  travel  over  the 
board  with  great  rapidity,  accurately  read- 
ing its  condition.  In  addition  to  handling 
the  calls,  she  also  takes  charge  of  the  toll 
station,  and  "by  an  accurate  system  of 
bookkeeping  makes  a  record  of  all  toll 
charges."  Her  accomplishments  include 
all  the  usual  domestic  duties,  as  well  as 
music. 
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HE'S    A    MAN    IN    A     MILLION. 


Owen  Holmes  of  Cincinnati  Refuses  to 
Accept  a  Pension  to  the  Blind. 
CINCINNATI,  Nov  14— A-peculIaf  case 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
city  Infirmary  authorities.  It  is  that  of 
a  totally  blind  man,  Owen  Holmes  of 
5th  and  Pike  sts,  who  has  refused  to 
accent  the  blind  pension  money  allowed| 
by  tne  city.  .     ^ 

Holmes  is  conscientious  in  the  matter, 
and  maintains  that,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
earning  a  living,  he  has  no  right  to  ac- 
cept the  money.  He  is  a  piano  tuner, 
and  is  said  to  be  peculiarly  expert  in  this 
lino  of  work,  his  senses  of  toUch  and 
hearing  being  apparently  more  acute 
than  that  of  the  average  person  who  is 
in  the  possession  of  his  faculties 

Last  year  the  authorities1  allowedr 
Holmes  a  pension  of  $25,  and  he  accept- 
ed it  Ho  was  en  the  list  of  those  en- 
tltled  to  the  money  this  year,  but  when 
the  notice  was  sent  out  to  him  in  the 
spring  to  call  and  get  his  money  -there 
was  no  response.  Again  this  fall  a'  no- 
tice was  sent  to  him,  and  still  he  failed 
to  call. 

A  few  davs-  ago  he  groped  his  way  into 
the  office  of  the  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  infirmary  in  the  city  hall.  He 
came  to  sell  Mr  Horstman  a  piano.  The 
assistant  superintendent  questioned  him 
in  regard  to  his  failure  to  call  for  his 
r,en'-i<"!n  monev,  and  Holmes  .promptly 
explained  that  he  had  not  felt  at  iibertyl 
to  take  the  money  for  the  reason  that  he1 
did  'not  need  it.  Holmes  has  a  brother 
who  is  also  totally  blind,  and  who  Is 
studving  music  with  a  view  to  making 
piano  flaying  his  j  ork. 

Another  case  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  also  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
nnrmarv  authoritlor..  A  blind  man  and 
hiq  blind  wife,  have  been  receiving  pen- 
sion money  every  year  since  the  law 
went  into  effect.  The  discovery  was 
made  that  the  mail  beneficiary  had  re- 
eentlv   nurchased   a  houi  lot  at  a 

Sheriff's  sal'  *2S00  for  It. 

The  pensions  will  be  discontinued. 
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AGED  BLIND  MrWS  LEG  BROKEN. 

Eusene  Lyne,  70  Years  Old,  Who   Sold 

Brooms  and   Brush's,  Lest   His  Way 

and  Fell  Down  Stairs. 

Poor,  blind,  old  Eugene  Lyne,  70  years 

of  age,  of  276  D  st,  South  Boston,  who 

went   about   the   streets   selling   brooms 

and  brushes,  wanderel  into  the  building 

at  42  >rch  st  yesterday  afternoon,  and 

being  unable  to  tell  where  he  was  going, 

walked  off  the  landing  at  the  head  of  a 

flight   of   stairs   and   rolled    to   the   floor 

The  old  man  broke  both  bones  of  his 
left  ieg  and  was  taken  to  the  Emer- 
gency hospital,  where  the  leg  was  put 
in  splints.  Later  he  was  transferred 
from  there  to  the  City  hospital  in  a 
police  ambulance.  The  fractures  are  so 
serious  he  may  never  be  able  to  walk 
again,  even  if  he  is  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  shock  to  his  nervous  sys- 
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mind    Institute. 

SrECIAL  to'T^e  Nifws. 

Austin,  T*JK.,  Nov.  9.-The  State  Blind  In- 
,«»titute  h^slfekpupils  in  attendance,  which 
is i\*iuLo  the  lrmit  of  the  accommodations 
at  that  institution. 
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Blind  Home. — John  P.  Irish, 
president  ot  the  board  of  direct- 
has  expresses  much  satisfaction 
with  th-i  superintendent's  sho  \  - 
iag.  He  considers  Mr.  Sauders 
to  be  an  expert  in  handling  the 
difficult  problems  attending  the 
manaegment  of  the  adult  blind. 


William  Severns  and  Wells 
Trumbull  of  Lowell  have  taught 
music  and  created  business  in  pia- 
no tuning  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  are  pointed  out  as  blind  men 
who  have  won  in  the  battle  of  the 
world  conspicuously.  Severn3  not 
long  ago  declined  a  position  which 
carried  a  salary  of  $600.  Both  he 
and  Trumbull  are  making  good 
money  by  their  industry  and 
skill." 

Mr.  Trumbull  lives  at  101  Westforc 
Street  and  is  engaged  as  a  tuner  and 
dealer  in  pianos  and  organs. 

The  one  named  Severns  in  the 
above  article  is  not  Severns  but  Wil- 
liam A.  Severence  who  lives  at  11 
Central  Street  and  has  his  place  of 
business  with  C.  E.  Austin,  dealer  in 
pianos  and  organs  at  19  Bridge  Street. 

From 

iwrence  Mass  TeTe 


Date 


Manual  dexterity  in  the  blind  is  noth- 
ing new,  but  the  extension  of  that  field 
toinclude  telephone  work  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  recent  record.  Miss  AbDic, 
Downing  of  Mattoon,  III.,  is  the  only' 
blind  telephone  operator  in  the  country 
This  girl  of  23,  a  graduate  of  thelndian- 
apolis  School  for  the  Blind,  has  become 
an    expert   switchboard    operator. 

She  locates  a  call  on  the  board  by  the 
sound  of  the  "drop"  or  falling  shutter; 
or  if  busy  and  the  warning  click  has 
not  been  heard,  her  nifble  fingers  travel' 
■  over  the  board  with  great  rapidity,  ac- 
curately reading  its  condition.  In  au- 
dition to  handling  the  calls  ?he  also 
takes  charge  of  the  toll  station,  ana 
"by  an  accurate  system  of  bookkeeping 
makes  a.  record'  of  all  toll  charges." 
Her  accomplishments  include  ad  the 
usual  domestics  duties,  as  well  as 
music.  _  B^^^H 


^M 

.JITOW  A  TJLIND  MAN  CAN  TELL  TLM 



i  loesn't   N<  cii   in   Have   Byes  to   Do   It. 


i  Mjhvaiikce  Sentinel.) 
Perhaps!    many    people    have    notice*] 
jjtha    the  blind  ra,an  who  plays  the  hand 
I  organ  day  after  clay  at  Grand  avenue 
j  bridge  has  a  watch  in  his  pocket 

eh.  and   can  tell   time,  too. 
Vests  may  ;'  »ian  dropped  a  nicke 
ihis  cup,  and,  noticing  the  watch,  asl 
jhim  for  the  time.    Ir  was 
jtion  to  ask,  but  he  saw  the  watch,  and 
anted    to  /  know    whether    the    blind 
man  v.  iply  protending  to  be  sight- 

"1  think  1  can  tell."  said  the  blind 
man.  He  !»ld  it  up  close  to  his  ear 
and  em-winder. 

i.nr.  five,  six. 
i'n.    i  ight:"    In  ivied,    and    then    he 

said:      ','Th.ai    int-aus   spventy-two   min- 
utes.    1   wound  up  the  wi  tch  tightly  at 
'3  pYlocli   and   so   I  he   i  inn'  ought   to  be 
abcui  s    pasl     i.      Here, 

look  ami  si1**  hew   near  I  came  to  it.' 
questioner  iookjed,  and  the  time 
■was    1.18.      lie    was   only    six    minutes 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  can 
tell  tin1  time  of  day  by  Winding  up  your 
watch?" 

''Not  exactly,  but  1  can  conn-  mighty 
near  it;  usually  within  10  minutes,  and 
too.  All  yon  have  to 
know  'H  :.  ■  long  one  Hick  in  winding 
up  will  i"n  the  watel;  I'll  explain 
(dock  i  wind  up  inv 
watch  i        tight,  as  •  that 

is.    pntil     mi  I  turn    o?    the    winder 

wonl  a   spring.     At 

5  o'cIock    i    wind   the   watch   avain  and 


nun  u  .  nvoivo  1 111*- 

1 
til.,  ill    run   tho   watch 

120   •nini'l  ino   dick   rep- 

-  ills  t « •  i )  minutes  of  iini'\" 

WEDNESDAY.     NOVEMBER    27.    1001   I 
For  a  Home  for  Deaf  Mates 

To  tho  Editor  of  tho  Transcript: 

A  thousand  dollars  is  needed  in  order  to 
start    the    New    England    Home    for    Deaf 
Minos  (ii.w.l,  Mind  or  inllrm).     Subscription 
are  earnestly  solicited,   and   can  be  sent   to 
tho  treasurer,  Dr.  H.  G.  Spooner.  70  Chest- 
nut   street,    Boston,    Moss.        Subscriptions 
have  been  received  from  the  following  peo- 
ple:    Mrs.  B.  T.   Reed.  Mrs.   R.  H.   Steven- 
Anonymous,   Mrs.  S.  W.  Rodman.  Mrs. 
Hasket   Derby,   His  Excellency   W.    Murray 
no.    Miss    A.    W.    Hall,    Miss    Parker,    a 
Friend,    Miss    M.    D.    Whitney,    Mrs.    A.  '  F. 
Washburn.    Mrs.   Abbott  Lawrence,   Mr.   II. 
W;   Lamb,   Mr.   Otis  H.    Luke,   Mr.   Andrew 
kerson,   Miss  Lucy  B.   Stone,  Annie  M. 
Olmstead,    Mr.    James   T.    "SVetherald,    Mrs. 
ollne   T.    Blgelow,    three  offerings    from 
St.  Andrew's  Mission,  deaf  mutes  of  Wor- 
cester,  Mr.  Edward  Roberts,   Mr.   Sabin  P. 
Sanger.    Mrs.    Lucy    Lewisson,    Mrs.    Anna 
K.   i.'arruth,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Swift. 

H.  G.  Spooner 
7fi  Chestnut  street. 
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May,    62;    June,    80;    July,    80;    August,    83; 
Septembers  76;  October,  89.    Total,  8! 

Brooms  sold  and  delivered  during  the 
same  period  — -  November,  637;  December, 
1,261;  January,  2,896;  February.  1,74G: 
March,  2,656;  April.  8,206;  May,  4,160;  June, 
2,809;  July.  4,940;  August,  -1,177;  September, 
3,837;  October,  5,247.    Total,  37,868. 

Whisks  and  toy  brooms  sold  and  deliv- 
ered during  the  same  period-^-November, 
162;  December,  1,034;  January,  243;  Febru- 
ary,  177;  March,  1,059;  April,  514;  May, 
848;  June.  601;  July,  600;  August,  503;  Sep- 
tember. 611;  October,  810.     Total,  7,279. 

Amount  paid  inmates  during  the  year— 
November,  $133.75;  December,  $170.25;  Jan- 
uary, $212,15;  February.  $189.75;  March, 
$209.30;  April,  $22*;  May,  $252.80;  June, 
$221.50;  July.  J26&95;  August.  $342.17;  Sep- 
tember. $274.45;  October.  $381.25.  Total, 
$2,883.32. 

Amount  collected  during  the  year — No- 
vember. $161.75;  December,  $285.63;  Janu- 
ary, $4*8.35;  February,  $488.06;  March, 
$507.63;  April,  $610.27;  May.  $647.93;  June, 
i0;  July,  $662.58;  August,  $731.74;  Sep- 
tember, $874.65;  October,  $1,211.08.  Total, 
$7,314.17. 

Mr.  Saunders  says:  "Besides  the  $7,- 
314.17  collected,  we  have  on  our  books  col- 
lectable accounts  amounting  to  $2,010.24; 
the  receipts  therefore  from  the  shops 
during  the  year  have  been  $9,324.41.  In 
this  connection  I  would  state  that  not 
one  dollar  has  been  lost  during  the  year 
through  bad  debts. 

"Besides  the  amount  paid  to  the  in- 
mates in  . the  shops,  there  are  several 
who  earn  considerable  money  from  their 
sale  of  brooms.  A  commission  is  allowed 
all  inmates  engaged  in  this  business. 

"A  few  of  our  inmates  earn  consider- 
able money  from  their  proficiency  in  mu- 
sic. They  play  for  dances,  concerts,  en- 
tertainments and  parties." 


A>ui,     herald 
NOV  24  ISO  1 

?.*•#?    TELEPHONE    GIRL. 

"  '■■" 

3er\sil:ve       Sound     Perception       and 
N   v.ble   Fingers   Her   Guides. 
Blind     Helen     Kellar's     remarkable 
*ch)'  ts    in    learning  and     s  If. 

dependence   have    atfakeoed 
spread  knowledge  of  the  posslbll 
ning    the    unfortunate     Mi 
tual  dexterity  in  the  blind  ia  noth- 
•ng   new.    hut    the  on    of    .hat 

to  include  telephone  Wrk  is  an 
tent  of  recent  record  ' 
Abbie   Downing,  of  Mattoon,   111., 
cording.    to    the    Electrical    Wo,.](l     ja 
the  only   blind   telephone   operator  in 
I  the.    country.       This  |    -       a 

i  graduate   of   the  ^uoUs   School 

'"-  Blind,  has  become  an  - 

switchboard  operator.      she  l«cates  a 
call  on  the  board  by  tho  sound  of  the 
drop  '  or  falling  shutter;   or.  if  busy 
and  the  warning  click  not  been  heard 
her    nimble    fingers    travel    over    the 
board   with   great  rapidity,  accurately 
reading  its  condition.       [n  addition  to 
handling  the     calls     she  also     takes 
charge   of    the    toll    station,    and    "by 
an   accurate   system   of     bookkeeping 
make    a    record  of  all  roll     charges  " 
Her  accomplishments  include  alf  the 
usual     domestic  duties,     as  well     as 
music. 
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Inmates  of  the  Home  Are  Able  to 
Pay  Their  Way  in  Many. 
Cases. 


<\l 


EARNED  ANNUALLY  BY  BLIND  HOME 


FIGURES  SHOWING  EARNING  CAPACITY    OF 
GRATIFY    THE  BOARD    OF 
DIRECTORS. 


THE    INMATES 


Sunt.  Saunders  Makes  His  An- 
nua! Report  to  the  Board 
of  Directors* 


Superintendent  Saunders  of  the  Home 
for  Adult  Blind  last  evening  presented 
his  annua!  report  to  ffTe  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  report  in  part  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Brooms  manufactured  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  October  81,  1001— Novem- 
ber. 1.106;  December,  2.088:  January,  2,963; 
February,  2.009;  March.  2.757;  April,  3,581; 
17;  June,  3,916;  July.  3.934;  August, 
September,  3,455;  October,  5,854.  To- 
tal,  39,698. 

Whisks   and   toy   brooms   manufactured  i 
during    the    same    period— November,    431; 
December,    801;    January,    688;    February, 
March,  539;  April,  586;  May,  883;  June, 
832;  July,  548;  August,  933;  September,  812;  i 
October.  1,007.    Total.  8.476. 

Mattresses     manufactured     during     the1 
same    period  —  November,    26;    December, 
January,    5;    February,    7;    March,    1; 
April,  2;   May,  2;   September,  51;   October, 
61.    Total,  170. 
Pillows   manufactured   during  the  same 
"1— December,  1;  March,  1;  September, 
I  >ctober,  6.    Total,  110. 
i 'hair.-  re-cancd  during  the  same  period 
—November,    50;    December,    63;    January, 
62;     February,    88;    March,    67;    April,    89; 


At  the  regular  meeting  last  evening 
of  the  directors  of  the  Home  for  the 
Adult  Blind,  Superintendent  Sanders 
presented  his  report  for  the  working 
year  ending  October  31st.  This  report 
revealed  a  most  gratifying  improve- 
ment in  the  earning  capacity  of  the  in- 
stitution and  in  its  ability  thus  to 
assist  the  inmates,  and  in  consequence 
was  the  subject  of  much  favorable 
comment  on  the  part  of  the  directors. 
During  the  year,  according  to  the  rec- 
ord of  the  shops,  the  total  number  of 
brooms  manufactured  was  39.69S.  The 
whisk  and  toy  brooms  manufactured 
luting  the  same  period  aggregated 
5476.  Mattresses  to  the  number  of  170 
;ind  1.10  pillows  were  also  made  during 
,he  twelve  months  and  889  chairs  were 
■e-caned  during  the  same  period. 

Nearly  all  the  manufactured  product 
aas  been  sold,  the  total  number  of 
orooms  disposed  of  being  37,868  and  toy 
and  whisks  7279.  In  November  of  last 
rear  anly  1106  brooms  were  manufac- 
tured and  637  disposed  of  to  the  trade 
luring  the  same  month.  How  very 
•factory  has  been  the  growth  of 
business  v>ill  be  appreciated  when  it  is 
inown  that  during  October  of  this  year 
>854  brooms  were  manufactured  and 
3247   sold. 


Last  month's  collections  were  like- 
wise the  largest,  the  total  of  $1211.08 
being  taken  in  for  October  alone,  bring- 
ing the  total  for  the  year  up  to 
$7314.17.  Of  this  sum  $2882.32  has  been 
disbursed  amors  the  inmates,  who  are 
thus  enabled  to  have  comforts  and  lux- 
uries the  State  does  not  contract  to 
supply. 

Besides  the  $7314.17  collected  there 
are  on  the  books  of  the  home  collect- 
aide  accounts  aggregating  $2010.24,  so 
that  the  actual  receipts  from  the  shops 
during  the  year  would  be  $9324.41.  More. 
Than  ihi.s.  the  superintendent  reported 
that  not  one  dollar  had  been  lost,  dur-' 
ing  the  year  through  bad  debts. 

It  was  also  noted  by  the  superin- 
tendent that  besides  the  amount  paid 
to  inmates  in  the  shops  there  are  sev- 
eral who  earn  considerable  money  from 
their  sals!  of  brooms,  as  a  commission 
is  allowed  all  inmates  engaged  in  that^ 
business.  A  few  others  earn  consider- 
able money  from  their  proficiency  in 
music.  They  play  for  dances,  concerts, 
entertainments  and  parties. 

The  presentation  of  this  report  and 
the  subsequent  discussion  was  the 
chief  business  of  the  meeting.  The 
matter  of  an  artesian  water  suply  went 
over  till  the  next  meeting. 
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I KH  PUPILS 


What  the  Children  in  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
and  Blind  School  Are  Doing. 


The  blind  boys  held  a  field  day  recently  which  resulted  as  follows: 
TEe'flTfjryard  sprint  was  won  by  S.  Henderson,  first,  Clark  a  close 
second,  and  Young  third.  Clark  won  the  Broad  Jump,  S.  Henderson 
second,  and  Caceres  third.  Clark  won  the  Chinning  contest,  Dondero 
second,  and  S.  Henderson  third.  Dondero  and  Clark  tied  for  first  in  the 
Bar  Vault,  and  B.  David  got  third.  S.  Henderson  won  the  High  Jump, 
Dondero  second,  and  Clark  third. 
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MAGIC    LANTERN  SHOW  FOR  6IRLS. 

Monday  night  Mr.  d'Estrella  gave  the  girls  of  Durham  Hall  a  magic- 
lantern  show.  There  were  many  beautiful  and  pleasing  pictures.  Tues- 
day night,  Mr.  Runde  told  many  interesting  things  about  Gallaudet 
College. 

SENIOR  CLASS  ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 

The  following  program  wa3  rendered  at  the  Senior  Class  Association 
Meeting: 

Piano  Duet Misses  Haight  and  Piper 

Reading  of  Poems Mrs.  Turner 

Song Strauss  Hall  Quartet 

Story  Reading Esolina  Corrieri 

Vocal  Solo Miss  Mas* 

: ; 
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THEE  BLIND  MEN  SPEAK. 
The  Grange  held  an  unusually  inter- 
esting meeting  at  Grange  hall  Tuesday 
night  and  there  was  a  good  sized  au- 
dience considering   the     other     attrac- 
tions of  the  evening.       It  was  an  even 
ing   with   the   blind    and     three     well 
known    speakers    were    present,    John 
Vars  of   Boston,   state   superintendent1 
of  the  education  of  the  adult  blind,    H. 
T.   Oatman    of  Pittsfield  and  William 
Cranston.       The   first  speaker  of   the 
evening  was  Mr.  Vars,  who  was  intro- 
duced by  H.  T.     Oatman.      Mr.    Vars 
gave  a  very  instructive  address  in  re- 
gard  to  teaching  the  blind.     He  illus- 
trated by  raised  letters  on  sheets  of  pa- 
per in  several  different  ty>es  also  met- 
al slates  to  show  bow  they  learn  to  fig- 
ure.    He  also  had  wood  cut  to  show 
how  they   teach  geography.       Mr.  Oat 
man  and   William   Granstonalso   spoke 
on  the  subject.      Others  who  took  part 
If.  A.  Barton,  H.  L.  Allen,     W. 
H.    Woodworth  and    Mrs.    Woodworth. 
At  the  next  regular     meeting    of 
grange  Ji)ec.  3  new  officers  will  be  elect- 


ed. State  grange  occursin  Springfield. 
Dec.  10,  11  and  12.  Dalton  grange  will 
be  represented  by  the  master  of  the 
grange  W.  H.  Woodworth  and  wife.and 

others.  ,   ,        .,, 

The  Dalton  rod  and  gun  club  will 
shoot  at  Warrendale  range  Saturday 
afternoon.  It  is  hoped  that  every  mem 
ber  will  be/  present.  .^* 
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""Edmund  Fay  of  Winters!.,  who  is 
well  known  in  this  and  surrounding 
towns  as  Blind  Fay,  was  68  years  old 
Nov.  10.  For  80  years  he  has  been 
peddling  notions  in  this  and  other 
towns.  He  was  born  in  Southboro  in 
1833,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools  until  12  years  old,  after  that 
he  worked  at  farming.  Mr.  Fav  came 
to  Northboro  in  1861  to  work  for  Wil- 
liam Strattdn  on  the  farm  now  owned 
by  J.  K.  Mills.  It  was  then  through 
his  own  carelessness  that  he  lost  his 
eyesight;  He  was  blasting  a  log  and 
had  no  safety  fuse,  so  made  one  by 
laving  powder  along  the  log  then 
touched  it  off.  Owing  to  his  blind- 
ness Mr.  Fay  was  unable  to  work  up- 
on a  farm,  so  took  up  peddling.  He 
is  uot  totally  blind  as  he  can  tell 
black  from  white  and  tell  when  in 
tbe  road.  Since  1892  he  has  done  no 
peddling  except  his  garden  products. 

. .  ff.4££A£.£lIX.mo,).JQI*lWA^ 
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STENOGRAPHYJFOR  THE  BLIND. 

New    Invention    to    Increase    the   Abil- 
ity   of   the    Sightless    Has    Just 
Been    Discovered. 

From  the  Westminster  Gazette. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  incorporated  Phono- 
graphic Society,  a  specimen  of  shorthand 
taken  down' by  a  blind  man,  together  with 
an  excellent  transcript  made  on  a  type- 
writer, was  exhibited.  The  shorthand  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  marks  made  by  work- 
ing a  newly  invented  machine.  The  short- 
hand is,  as  it  were,  embossed  on  continuous 
strip  of  paper,  and  the  amanuensis  feels 
the  stenographic  characters  with  one  hand 
while  he  works  the  typewriter  with  the 
other.  The  characters  are  unlike  those  cf 
any  written  shorthand,  and  remind  on« 
of  tbe  Morse   telegraphic  code. 

II. 

Nov. 
23 

*  901 . 

HOW  TO  TEACH 

BLIND  PEOPLE. 

G.  6.  O'Dwyer  Speaks  Before  Normal 
School  Students. 

Newsy  Gleaning  Alone  the  Halls  or 

the    Bier    School    Just     Before 

ThanksarlvinK-Amone;  the 

Athletes  To-Day. 

thIe^CrfaVafternoon  the  ^udents  of 
to  a  wi?,  N°rmal  Sch0°l  ™re  treated 
to  a  lecture  by   G.   G.    O'Dwyer    a  blin.i 

howkth'cfmm.YonkerS'  *  ^  ~ho  t'o"d 
how    the   blind    are    educated.     He     ex- 

edaT^lthS  m^"ner  0f  readinS  With  rais- 
ed letters  and  writing  with  a  specially 
prepared  slate.  Memory  work,  however! 
nJ  hi  mi       lmP°rtant  Part,  however,  as 

2ln  h  ^3n  always  member  very 
v,  el      and   they  can  retain  such  a  series 

peraont     **   W°Uld     entan&le     ordinary 

By  way  of  illustrating  this,  he  gave  a 

few  instances  of  the  methods  in  teaching 

mathematics.      The   pupil    carries   every? 

!>nnl,mind',and  is  suPPosed  to  have 
the  problem  solved  about  as  soon  as  the 
teacher  is  done  giving  it  our  Mr 
O  Dwyer  gave  the  audience  a  couple  of 
problems  which  were  at  first  rather  diffl. 

n  md  CVen    the   Seni°rS    t0     cariT     »* 

Two-  noteworthy  instances  were  men- 
feoned  of  persons  who  have  accomp™sh- 
ed  wonders  without  being  able  to  see 
One  of  these  is  Henry  Pawcet.  the  Post 
master  General  of  Great  Britain.  An- 
other is  Helen  Keller,  who,  although 
both  deaf  and  blind,  is  now  a  student  m 
good  standmg  in  Radcliff  College  the 
annex  to  I  larvard  University 

Before  Mr.   O'Dwver  Wf   tv>~  „  i       i 
collection  was  take?  for  hfm        SCh°01  * 


je 


Date 


^      I  l:oV  i.\.  V.)  BUDGET 
Date  


W/Sl -Price  Marsh  is -the  victim  of  iT 
i liar  and  very  sad  affliction.  Last 
Friday,  she  was  engaged  at  her  usual 
household  duties,  when  suddenly  she 
was  stricken  totally  blind.  Physi- 
cians were  summoned  but  they  afford- 
ed no  relief.  Monday  morning  she  was 
taken  to  Oskaloosa  where  Dr.  Detwiler, 
an  eye  specialist,  was  consulted,  and 
it  is  his  opinion  that  the  blindness  is 
caused  by  a  dormant  nerve  sonclilion, 
which  time  may  remove,  that  her  sight 
may  be  as  suddenly  restored  as  it  was 
taken. 




Date 


23 


ONE    BLIND    MAN'S    TOUCH. 

"i  have  always 

me    an    instinct    by 

!>    I   can   tell    my   own   propertj    wher- 

I    touch   u,   and   it   dosen't   make  any 

<l'fl"<  i  iw  much  like  somebody  else's 

said     Albert     Wilson    in 

it.    He  was  seek'ng  to  p  ove  that 

Is    had    stoien    nous  shold 

in  him.    Mayor  I  d  the 

son's    instinct   and    found    for 

Ed  war 

*:««AU..l{Ai!I.DS.<.la^.l;i;j..uui.iU. 


Date 


Nov, 
23"~ 

-_—— — r-  i90i# 

3LIND   PIANO  TUNER   MARRIED^ 


Iowa  Falls  Blind  Man  Takes  Web6ter 
City  Brid  to  Support. 
Webster  City,   Nov.   22.— Charles  Ab- 
bott, thebliiKJjijann  tuner  from  low; 
Kalis,  was  married  in  this  city  to  Mis 
Esther   Bowman   O'Brien.     Mr.    Abbot 
is  will  known  in  this  section      of       th 
state,  where  he  makes  the  larger  town 
regularly    in    the    interest   of    his    bus) 
ness.     The  towns   that   he   makes  he  ; 
most  familiar  with  and  makes  his  wa 
about   them   unaided   as    easily   and   i 
j  handily  as  a  person  with  sight.    The  l"i 
I  ture  home  of  the  couple  will  be  in  low 
i  Falls. 


i  :rr-Atit»-vH+.->-i*E<-oitD,.u. , 

NOV, 
£-4- 


Uate 


JEW  SYSTEM  FOR  THE   BLIND 

Will  Revolutionize  Process  of  Writing, 
Calculation  and  Musical  Notation. 

(SPECIAL  CABLE  DISPATCH  TO  THE  CHICAGO 
RECORD-HERALD.  ] 
PARIS,  Nov.  23.— Dr.  Labordl  has  com- 
municated to  the  French  Academy  informa- 
tion about  a  new  writing  instrument  for  the 
blind.  It  will  work  a  revolution  in  the  ex- 
isting processes  of  writing,  calculation  and 
musical  notation  in  blind  schools.  It  is  said 
to  enable  the  blind  to  read  correctly  what  is 
written,  and  will  probably  supersede  the 
Braille  system  altogether. 


// 


Ncfv . 
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A  BTJiNR-TEI/igfrFTO"NE  GIRL. 


Blind  Helen  Kellar's  remarkable 
achievements  in  learning  and  self-depend- 
ence have  awakened  a  widespread  knowl- 
edge of  the  possibilities  of  training  tha 
unfortunate  blind.  Manual  dexterity  in 
the  blind  is  nothing  new,  but  the  exten- 
sion of  that^field  to  include  telephone 
work  is  an  achievement  of  recent  record. 
Miss  Abbie  Downing  of  Mattoon,  111.,  ac- 
cording to  the  Electrical  World,  is  the 
only  blind  telephone  operator  in  the  coun- 
try. This  girl  of  23,  a  graduate  of  the  In- 
dianapolis School  for  the  Blind,  has  be- 
come an  export  switchboard  operator.  She 
locates  a  call  on  the  board  by  the  sound 
of  the  "drop"  or  falling  shutter;  or,  if 
busy  and  the  warning  click  has  not  been 
heard,  her  nimble  fingers  travel  over  the 
board  with  great  rapidity,  accurately 
reading  its  condition.  In  addition  to 
handling  the  calls  she  also  takes  charge 
of  the  toll' station,  and  "by  an  accurate 
system  of  bookkeeping  makes  a  record  of 
all  toll  charges."  Her  accomplishments 
include  ail  the  usual  domestic  dutie 
^vell  as  music. 


\v*v.  x\,  V\tA  .  Neiv*  CMm-Y        L 
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'HE   DAILY  ITEM-  'NEW  ORLEANS,  SUNDAY 


» Eli  ffiii  81 


Another  Remarkable  Cure  of  What  Was  Called  Total  Blind- 
ness is  Reported  From  Algiers,  Making-  Three  That 
Have  Taken  Place — Took  No  Treatment,  Rut 
Prayed  at  St.  Lucys  Shrine. 


Still  another  remarkable  case  or 
relief  from,  blindness  being  obtained 
by  pray-i  "hsjfcu&jiftjifliiijbji*  Al- 

Tae  first  ca       was  that  of 
Ma  Lc-hi,    the   details     i 

'l    exclusivelj     recently 
In    the    Item.     Th?    new    insti 
thai  iplosa,   of 

1225  Pen 

The  .    „,,   ,.  •..- 

acu  d    the   c 

is  v"  because 

of  constant  prayer  to  her  patron 
.  St.  Lucy. 
When  born  the  little  girl  had  per- 
fect eyesight  but  it  was  lost  to  her 
within  i  few  months  of  her  birth.  The 
loss  of  the  sight  was  looked  upon  by 
her  family  as  a  visitation  of  God. 
and  it  was  borne  with  thai  resigna- 
tion which  marks  so  many  good 
chri 

used  all  means  known 
li  a]   science   to    the   end    that 
■    i    might  be  restored,   bt.u   af- 
ter years  of  effort?  in   this  di 

as    found    that    no    good    woul.I 


t  time  ago.  The  cure  is  regarded 
as  miraculous.   A  change  in  her  con1 
dition    took  place   and   on   noticing  it 
Lucy's    prayers    and    offerings 
increased   so   sure    was  s,he   that   her 
blessed  patron  saint  had  at   last 
ed   to   her   prayers.   Each  daywthe 
firl    visited      the    church 
while  there  would  offer  up  her  thanks 
to  Saint  Lucy  for  the  little  that  had 
lone  for  her.  As  her  prayers  and 
fs  increased  so  did  her  ability 
to    see.    To-day   she   sees    as    well    as 
any    other   child   and   attends    school. 
Her  prayers  to  her  patron  saint  have 
not   been   neglected   because   she   has 
now    her   sight,    but   rather    they   are 
increased!    Lucy    each     day      thanks 
her  patron  >r  her  help  and  re- 

gards her  in  a  light  that  few  children 
o'J  her  age  regard  their  patron  saint.  | 
—  s  mother  has  donated  a   picture 
it.  Anthony's  Church.  North  nan;- 

Louis  street,  of  the  tore  • 
:  and  eyes  of  St.  Lucy.  The  pic-! 
ture  is  now  in  the  church  and 

nt  reminder,  to  those  \ 


**uuauap^ 
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MRS.  JOHN  GERACI. 


ROSA  DELOSA. 


come  f  them.  Lucy  has  always  been 
a  devout  child  and  attended  church 
With  regularity.  .To  her  patron  sain: 
she   was  especially  devout. 

or  were  made  to  Saint   Lucy 

and   the  little   girl   many    time.-   earn- 
rayed    to   her   for   the    restora- 
tion i  sight. 

Little  Lucj    would  go  earch  Sunday 
to  the  church  and  carry  her  off* 
of    holy    candl  ;i    were    to    he 

burned  in  honor  of  the  saint  and 

that   the  saint  might    use 

:    she   would   kneel   and    de- 

hev  .nak:    intercession 

to   ■  at   her   sight   might    be  re- 

fferings    - 
Ltinued   with  regularity.   Lu.i 


never   prevented   from   their  ob^erv- 
aru  sickness,  and  on  such 

occasions  her  grief  was  great  that 
she  would  not  bo  allowed  to  attend 
the  church  and  pray  to  her  'beloved 
patron  saint.  The  little  girl  was  pre- 
vented from  attendance  at  school  be- 
ie  of  her  affliction. 
Her    sight   was    restored    to   her   a 


attend,  of  the  miracle  which  was. per- 
formed  in   Lucy's  favor 

Another  case  of  the  efficacy  oj 
pray.ir  to  St.  Lucy  is  in  that  of  Liu.'. 
Pratalo,  of  1522  South  Franklin  street 
This  little  girl  some  time  ago  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye.  Physicians  wed 
resorted  to  without  avail  and  it  V 
a    tlast    thought    th.  permaggnt 

I  would  ever  crime  u€  their  :  t- 
^endance.  The  little  girl  was  a  .Vv^ai 
Catholic  and  she  had  always  been 
especially  affected   by   stories   told   of 

many  miracles  performed  by  St. 
Lucy.  She  began  a  series  of  fasts  and 

itantly  prayed  to  her  patron  saint 
that  her  sight  might  be  restored.  Her 
faith  Was  such   that  she  was  alv. 

■    of    her    prayers   being   answered 

some  day  and.  after  a  long  course  of; 
offerings    to    the    saint   and    througn 
sacrifice  her  sight  was  restored.  Li 
says  that  her  sight  is  entirely  due 
the  fact  that  her  patron  saint  he. 
her  prayer. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cure 
wrought  by  Saint  Lucy  is  in  the  case 
0*  Mrs    Mar.'  Gerachi.  Ker  story  has 


been   told   before   and    Mrs.    O 

now   preparing   to   erect   a   statue   to 

the  memory   of  the  saint. 

Mrs.  Gerachi  lives  in  Algiers  and 
to-day  can  see  perfectly  well.  Sha 
was  also  given  up  by  physicians.  She 
did  not  despair  but  addressed  her 
prayers  to  the  patron  saint  of  blind- 
ness and  was  in  a  short  time  grati- 
fied with  the  restoration  of  her  si 

There  are  many  other  cases  which 
could  be  found  in  this  city  which 
have  never  come  to  light,  it  is 
thought.  St.  Lucy  has  thousands  of 
cures  to  her  credit  all  over  the  world 
and  it  is  regarded  by  devout  persons 
so  afflicted,  that  prayer  to  he 
nearly    always    efficacious. 

legend  of  St.  Lucy,  to  whom 
the  afflicted  pray,  is  a  beautiful  one. 
She  is  the  patron  saint  of  those  who 
are    blind    and    many    are    the    c 

ited  to    he  result  of  prayer  to  her. 
The  story  told  of  Saint  Lucy 
she  v.  ..s  .join  in  Saracusa,  Sicily, 
pbsgessed      the      most    brilliant    dark 
eyes  in   the  world.     The   king,  on   be- 
holding    Lucy's     ever,     became 
sionately    infatuated    by    their    glitter, 
and    brilliant    hue,    and    resolved    to; 
secure    them.     So   he   besought    Lucy 
to  give  them  to  him. 

Lucy    was    sorely    per  ) 

what    she    should       b 
request.     She    knew    it 
j  to    displease    hte    '  to 

forfeit  her  eyes  meant   a  le  of 

obscurity.  Being-  very  pious,  she 
down  and  asked  God  what 
should  be  done.  God  appeared  to  her 
in  a  revelation  and  told  her  to  con- 
sent to  part  with  her  eyes,  and  to 
abstract  them  from  tJi 
sockets.  Thl  3  she  p  omptly  did,  and 
presented    i'1  to      the      king. 

Strange    to   say,    this   in   no 
ffected   hei  having  received 

other  eyes    mi  utiful  a 


tnan     tue    former     on 

.!  not  last,  but 
_h- 

.!  church  linl 

iVher6    hundreds 

Tlicted  with  blindness  are 
!  i    this  place  the  rain 
exit  at  timer-,  .«o  much  so 
tie  are  placed 
in  ,1.,  To  avoid  any  rolshsjp,   the 

bell  in  the  church  is  runs,  whereupon 
the    rain  suddenly  ceases. 
Ttiv      thirteenth     of     December     isj 
it  Lucy's  Day.  and  for  nine  days 
Ing    it    services    are    held    In 
honor  of  n  ;  day  is  set  apart 

for  abstinance  from  bread,   only  the 
wheat  being  eaten. 


r-^ 

MEMPHIS,    TENN., 


THE  BUMP 

INSTITUTE 


The  Tennessee  College  One 
of  the  Greatest, 


HISTORY     OF     THE     SCHOOL 


New  Addition  to  the  Haiti 
Building. 


WHAT  IT  HAS  ACCOMPLISHED 


One  of  Its  Alumni  "Went  to  Engl'iiid, 
"W  here  He  Took  Charge  of  the 
Greatest  Blind  School  of  the  Em- 
pire— Interesting  Statistics  of  the 
Blind. 


Overlooking  the  Cumberland  river  in  the 
southern  part  of  Nashville,  situated  upon  one 
of  that  city's  numerous  hills,  is  an  insti- 
tution of  which  the  whole  State  of  Tei 
tee  should  be  very  proud.  Almost  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  a  school  for  the  blicd, 
but  not  many  have  one  which  fan  show 
so   flue  a   record   of  progress   and   usefulness. 

>ly   it  is   doing  a   noble    work,   of  which 
i  he  a  Itizen   is  entirely   ignorant.     As 

irries  about  his  own  busy  affairs,  he  en- 
deavors to  keep  up  with  the  world's  progress 
and  events  by  spending  a  few  minutes  daily 
in  reading  the  newspapers,  and  so  only  those 
movements  and  triumphs  which  are  of  a 
more  or  less  sensational  kind  come  within 
knowledge.  "Men  and  women  who  are  de- 
voting their  lives  and  intellects  to  the  bet- 
terment and  uplifting  of  their  fellows,  and  to 
the   amelioration  of   the    unfortunates   of   life, 

■    come   within   the   range   of   his   mental 
but  must,  unheeded  by  the  great  : 
of    men,    toil   on   with    stout    hearts    and   look 
forward   to  virtue  as   its  own   reward. 

comes  about  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  citizens  of  both  West  and  Bast  Tennes- 
see know  that  the  blind  school  at  Nashville 
is  a  State  institution;  that  as  such  it  is 
intended  to  provide  a.  free  education  to  all 
children  in  the  State  who  can  not,  by  rea- 
kod   of  defective  eyesight  or   total   blind 


attend    the   public    schools,    which    give,   sum 
substantial  education   to  seeing  childi 

which    are     now    so     ni 

and    that    this    woi  tltution    I 

Bel  [-respecting    and  upportlug    men    and 

women    of    the    blind    children    of    the 

who  would  otherwise  b  '      ill   our  street 

is,     drOQi  ir     the 

publi.-    ami    wretched    burdens    to    ih 
The    eastern    and    west  I   of    the 

ed    ti dv    iii    this  coi 

Him.   for  iol   and   Its   work,  especially 

during   He     past        ■■     >  ■  Is   com 

known   In  Middle  Tennessee      it  is  one 
of  the  great  institutions  of  the  city  of  Nash 
vlile,   where  so  many  noted  eolh   ;ei    and   uui- 
thelr  homes,   and   more  of   Its 
Studei  from    this   section    of   the 

than  from  any  oilier.  Tins  has  caused  it  lo 
in  some  measure  a  local  Nashville  in- 
stitution, mid  this  impression  should  bo 
eradicated.  The  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  is  as  much  West  '!'■  ' .  as   Mil 


die  Tennessee's,  as  much  ours  as  Nashville's. 
We  should  be  as  familiar  with  its  work  and 
as  proud  of  it  and  its  white-haired  learned 
and  devoted  superintendent,  as  those  who  live 
within  the  shadow  of  Its  towers.  Our  i 
seutatives  in  the  legislature  should  rally  to 
its  support,  and  champion  its  cause  as  h 
ily    as   any    others.      They    and    their    eoirstit- 

should  learn  more  of  the  noble 
far-reaching  work  of  this  school.  They  should 
cease  to  look  upon  it  as  an  asylum  for  un- 
fortunates, where  the  blind  arc  taught  to 
read  a  Bible  wdth  raised  letters  or  some 
other  such   book,    by    1 1  of    touch,    in 

order   that  they   may   exhibit   the   accoui; 

at  a  street  corner  and  thus  attract  the 
attention  and  alms  of  the  passers-by.  Its 
mission  is  grander  by  far  than  this.  To  take 
those  who  are  in  physical  darkness,  and  to 
whom  life  must  seem  hopeless  and  uninviting, 
and  by  education  and  mental  training  dispel 
the  gloom  from  their  thoughts  and  point  them 
to  ways  of  hopeful  endeavor,  to  self-respect 
and  self-support,  and  to  positions1  in  life 
abreast  of  their  seeing  hjxit.hcrs.  instead  of 
mendicants  and  oln  •'■  charity,    is   a 

work    which    every    one    should    be    happy   to 
encourage.       This     is     what     the     Tenni 
School  for  the  Blind  is  doing,  though  silently, 
and  every  one  should  have  a  willing  hand  to 
help   on    its   good   work. 

PRINCIPAL  POINTS  OF  ITS  HISTORY. 

Tennessee's     school     was     founded     a     little 
more    than    a    decade    after    the    first    blind 

school  in  America,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Champlin,  a  native  of  Grainger  county, 
who  had  three  blind  children  in  his  own 
family.  It  was  a  private  institution,  sup- 
ported by  donations  from  prominent  citizens 
of  Nashville  for  the  first  few  years,  with 
Mr.  Champlin  in  charge.  In  1844,  through, 
his  persistent  efforts  and  assisted  by  the 
influence  of  bis  patrons,  he  induced 
general    assembly    to    adopt    the    school    a? 

HJtate  institution,   and   to   make  appropriate 
or  its  support,   from  which   time  its  real   his- 
tory   begins. 

"In    1851    John    M.    Sturtcvant    was    elect   1 
superintendent.     Up   to   this   time    the   schcrtil 
had    been    in    rented    quarters,    but    this    year 
grounds   were   purchased,    a    building    erect 
and    in    1853    the    institution    moved 

quarters.      The    school    was    suspei 
during    the    civil    war:    the    government    took 
-ion    of   the  building  as   a    hospital,    and 
in    November,    1862,    the  building,    by   order   of 
Chiel    Engineer  J,   St.   Clare  Morton,   wa 

d  as  a  military  necessity,  and  never 
has  one  dollar  been  paid  the  school  by  the 
government    for    its    property    demolished. 

"In    JSt;."»    the    legislature    appropriated    $3,- 

500    to    reorganize    the    school,    but    tins    was 

insufficient  to    equip    and    rent    a 'building   for 

two    years,    so    only    a    few    pupils    were    given 

as,    and    these   at   their    own    homes. 

"In    1867    a    building    was     rented    and 
school     reorganized,    but     in     1873    Judge    J 
M.   Lea  pin  :.i    site,   including 

seyeu     acre?    Of    land    and     a     large    building, 
and    donated    it    lo    the    Slate    for    the    school. 
This    property    cost,    $15,000.       The    legislature, 
in     appreciation     of     this     gift,     appropriated  I 
money     to    e^ect    proper    buildings,     and 
school    from    that    time    on    has    continued    to  J 
flourish    and    grow    in    popularity. 

"Mr.     SUirfevant    died    in    1882,     and    L,    A. 
Biglow,   S.  A.    Link  and  David   Lipscomb  held 
the  position   of  superintendent  after  the  deal 
of    Mr.    Sturtevant    until    18!)7,    when    Prof.    .! 
V      Armstrong,    the    present    superintendent, 
was   elected."  I 

A    NEW    EPOCH. 

The  present  month  marks  another  #epoeh  in 
its  progress.  At  the  last  session  of  the  State 
legislature  a  special  appropriation  of  $18,000 
was  made  to  build  an  addition  to  the  main 
building,  rendered  imperative  by  the  in- 
creasing attendance  and  the  development  of 
the  institution,  and  on  Monday.  November 
11,  this  new  addition  was  dedicated  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies.  Its  capable  superin- 
tendent, Prof.  J.  V.  Armstrong,  who  has 
himself  been  blind  since  boyhood,  conceived 
the  idea  of  marking  the  day  by  a  dual 
bration,    as   it  was  also  the   100th   am 

le    birth    of    Dr.    Samuel    Grldley    How; 

ston     philanthropist,     who  the 

Mind  school  in  America  and  whose  prime 

of   life  and   old   age   were  spent,  with    untiring 

energy    in    th.  ,,,n    of    blind    children. 

A  P'"  Qg  principally  of  music 

dresses     by     prominent     citizens     of 

Nashville,  was  prepared  and   rendered   in    the 

school   chapel  before  a  large  audience.     Prof 


Armstrong,  the  superintendent,  and  Dr.  W. 
M.  And if  Nashville  deliv  prln- 

thi  Si        Wi  i  e       full       of     interesting 

thou--  :  ination,     and     ahoundi  d     :n 

••■  ho    had    contril  i    the 

:     of    tbfl    blind    of 

and  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 

i  <ol.     Dr.  A  nd  d  in  p«  rl : 

t    that    lam 

born     I  i   m,   and   now   a   resident   of   this 

City,    1    hi  SltaJ  my    very    hi;  h 

of  this  institution  lest  I  be  charged 
'     b  self-praise.    1  think  I  may  be  perm 
to      ■        In      i  ,.i,    |  hat    1    do   not  know   a   more 
-worthy  and  successful   institution   with- 
in our  Slate      I   would  have  you  to  know 
my  eyes   have   been   opened   for   years   n 
ing    this    work         fifteen     years    ago,    wli 
university     student,     1     visited     for     (he     first 
time  this  institution.     I  [  blind- 

ly   ignorant    as    lo    what    was    attempted    and 
accomplished  within  these  walls;  but  my  eyes 
were  opened   and   l   became  conscious  of  the 
I     lettered    results    and    prestige    of    this 
work. 
"My    contact    with    this    institution     fifteen 
ago,   and   my  study  of  the  subject  dur- 
ing  tile   years    following   reveal   to   n, 
ful    fact    that   fixed    itself  in    my    life   and   has 
been    very    helpful    to   me.  ,    that 

this  Student  body  then  and  now  is  as  happy, 
contented,  and  ambitious  as  any  student  body 
I  ever  saw.  Do  not  think  that  life,  or  the 
happiness  of  life  is  dependent  on  this  or  that 
outer  condition  or  the  possession  of  all  our 
faculties   unimpaired. 

"Why    shoTJld   not    a    deaf  man   be    happy? 
Why    should    not    a    dumb    man    express    in 
music  the   sweet   melodies  of  his   soul?     Why 
should   not  a   blind   man    laugh?     Let   it  e" 
be  borne  in  mind,  then,  thttrt  this  is  as  much 

an  educational  institution  as  any  other  in  the 
State. 

"Let  us  inquire  what  are  the  results  of  this 
work.  In  the  face  of  this  magnificent  scene 
today,  does  the  question  need  further  answer' 
Here  are  the  results  of  this  magnificently 
equipped  institution,  its  full  and  efficient 
faculty,    its    large    and    enthusiastic    student 

Result  of  Education. 

"The  results  are  scattered  all  over  the 
State  in  the  well-trained  and  fully  equipped 
young  men  and  women  taking  their  place  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  life,  meeting  the  obliga- 
tions and  performing  its  duties,  along  with 
students  from  other  schools.  They  are  earn- 
ing their  living  in  many  avocations  and  ways 
1  recently  met  one  who,  if  I  remember  right- 
ly, is  an  alumnus  of  this  institution,  acting 
as   county   superintendent   of   education. 

"I  met  another  who  was  a  practical  piano 
tuner  and  musician.  I  know  another  who  is 
a  splendid  organist  and  choir  leader  And  yet 
remember  that  my  long  absence  from  the 
my  full  knowledge  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  alumni  of  this  Institution. 

"From  a  little  group,  without  equipment 
a  few  years  ago  this  institution  has  risen 
to  this  present  point  of  vantage.  A  partial 
ot  its  success  is  this  new  wing  which 
Hi  kite  has  erected.  And  these  enlarged 
facilities  will  result  in  the  State  doing  vei 
more.  But  in  the  third  place  Iet  me  ask, 
what  do  we  as  citizens  and  as  a  common- 
wealth owe  to  this  institutiou?  We  owe  it  our  ' 

^p^?'&  ffi  t^kin't- 
class    that    £  -1    ls    the    recognition    of    a 

Wise    Investment. 

ft,l'Ihe^Sta-e  never  made  a  wiser  investment 

established  V00k  b0ld  of  this  institutton  and 
basis  a,1  wiTJ'8  present  Permanent 
who hsi i   eh  t0    tle    men'    heroes    indeed. 

that  -ire  .on  iP'0ned  its  causc  in  ^e  days 
tnat  are  gone.   I  cannot  close  these  imperfect 

legits1hono,(<ohank?0d   th3t   in   Hta'pSrt- 
denef  •!     honoie^  President  is  still  at  Us  head 

He   hasShana0sre,C   ^^  ™  «*»«  a  tits  head,' 

""u   a   mind   that   looks 

upon   iS'^i"    "j?    neCeDt    honors    conferred 

caTaeross  the^   "»*  CaUed   t0  the  great 

ho'wB^nWhen/  "la"  is  doing  a"  he  can  do, 
ish ?„. ^  thiV°  in?-r6?  When  a  man  is  fin- 
ishing the  foundation  of  a  great  buildin- 
why  need  he  quit  till  the  work's  aone'— 
sunnmt"V'S  a  Stut?'  open  up  hy  0U1'  hearty 
t  ii  h„efPOf,bl,ties  of  this  institution 
d hea„w  h  °n,d  amb,tiM5  of  the  Joseph-like  | 
I  .mef;  be  real, zed.  I  cannot  close  without 
-'^'ny    greal    joy    that    the    practical 

W ouJh    '„,??       h''  St    iS    behlg    applied    a,1(1  ' 
->t  on    Inn  '  f!on,g  tuese  varied  ljnes  of  edu-  > 

tween  men   f«   IS     ,b?  points   o£   rontact   "e- 
:,       "  , ",th's   Hfe.     I   congratulate  you, 

e  b0ard'  on  this  auspicious  oc^ 

tie    ■;,,!„       5''atuiatG  you-   the  members  of 

the  faculty  and  student  body.     I  congratulate 

he  people  of  the  State  that  there  is  here    in 

Hi     heart    of    the    hill-country    of    Tennessee    . 

din,  C-l0Ved  onPS  with  sightless  eyes 

Uve  Hke  th„«8I0S    may    ''0mP    and    leal'u    and 
here  "  W       '°Ve  thcm  and  sent  them 
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Address   of    the    Superintendent. 

Today  it  is  the  pleasaut  privilege  of  all 
here  assembled  to  witness  the  dedication  of 
this  beautiful  new  addition  to  our  school 
building  and  to  do  honor  to  a  man  whom  , 
men  should  delight  to  honor- a  man  whose 
monument  is  not  an  imposing  shaft  of  nib- 
ble, but,  grander  far,  it  consists  of  the 
thirty-six  schools  for  the  blind  which  dot 
these  United  States,  and  the  glorious  memoiy 
that  it  was  he,  with  his  tireless  energy  and 
courage,  who  gave  this  great  work  its  mst. 
impulse.  .   „„ 

About  seventy   years  ago   a  young  and   en- 
thusiastic   physi.ian,    a    lover    of    hbeity    and 
of  humanity,   on   his  way  home  from  Greece? 
where    his    services    in    the    patriot    army    a| 
phvsician,    diplomat    and    soldier    aided    in _  no. 
small  degree  to  win  independence  and  freedom 
for   the   land   where.   Homer   sang     stopped    .it 
Paris,   haw  the  far-famed  Hauy  bchool  toi    the  | 
Blind,   and   so   strongly   did    it  appeal   to    nisi 
kindly    nature     that    on    reaching    his     home 
in   Boston,   he  met  with  some  gentlemen  who 
were  similarly  impressed  with  what  had  been 
mplished    for    the    blind    in    trance     and 
with  their   advice   and  assistance   founded  the 
first  school   for   the  blind   in   this  country. 

The   fact   that   blind   persons   could   read   by 
1nr    ,  touch    excited    great    interest, 

me  from  far  and  near  to  behold  the 
wonder.  Soon  other  schools  were  founded, 
and  the  kind  people   generously  con- 

tributed to  their  support,  but  they  were  char- 
ities    pure    and    simpli  tsing    many    of 
the  asylum   featui            I  ni  y  were  looked  upon 
by  the  general   public  much  in  the  same 
as     n,                       or    circuses.       People    vi 
them  with  a  morbid  curiosity  to  see  the 
dren  go  through   the   strange  performance  of 
reading   raised   letters    with    their   fingers,    ex- 
ing:   ■  Poor  things!     Isn't  it  wonderful?" 
,    small    coin    in    the    donation     box 
allfl                                         lind    were    treated    as    a 
i  to  be  piled   and  :  ipolled 
or    neglected 

.;    were   rei 

able 

cs  of  that  day.    whit 

.1     the    qualities 
ess. 


TENNESSEE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  AT 

Sellouts    for    the    blind    have    been,    like    all 
.  other   enterprises,    forced    to    pass    through 
}  process    of    development    or    evolution     before 
;  they  could   attain    full    growth   or   perfection. 
I  Many  of  our  earlier   instructors   were   men   of 
ability   and   entered   this  new   unexplored   fi 
of    endeavor   with    zeal    and    enthusiasm,    but 
as   there    were   no    lines   laid   down   to   be   fol- 
lowed,   and    as    the   data   were    very    meager, 
with  only  a    few   isolated   facts  to  prove   that 
the   enterprise    was    at   all    feasible,    each    one 
adopted     the     course    which    seemed     to     him 
most  practicable  and  most  likely  to  yield  good  i 
results.       Appliances     and     contrivances     too 
rous  to  m<-  ,'irm  war ..  In-vettted,    A 
of  alphabets  et   more  or  less  merit  were 
constructeu  anu  tue  superiority  of  each  to  all! 
others  was  warmly  advocated  by  its  inventor. 
The  eagle  was  very  much  in  evidence.     How- 
'ei  cr    strange    it    may   seem,    these    men    who 
were     beyond     doubt     philanthropists,     clung 
to   theft1    own    methods    and   systems   with    all 
the  tenacity  and  narrowness  of  the  bigot,  and 
although  some  of   that  same  intolerant   spirit 
still   exists   among    us,   yet  on   the   whole   we 
have    made    much    progress. 

In  those  early  days  when  the  only  books 
we  had  were  the  Bible  and  the  "Dairyman's 
titer,"  instruction  was  given  orally,  and 
while  much  may  be  said  in  its  favor,  it  has 
one  very  serious  and  objectionable  feature. 
For  a  child  with  a  reflective  habit,  a  good 
memory  and  a  quick  apprehension,  it  is 
excellent;  but  for  one  of  slow  thought,  with 
a  poor  memory,  and  who  has  little  power 
of  concentration,  it  will  not  answer.  It  dis- 
courages, degrades  and  humiliates;  a  phrase 
forgotten,  a  problem  misunderstood,  spoils 
the  whole  lesson;  the  time  is  wasted  and  lost 
Nothing  could  be  done.  The  schools  were 
poor  and  could  not.  incur  the  extraordinary 
expense  of  printing  embossed   books. 

VI    that  tini",  as  well  as  the  present,  schools 
could    not.    agree    upon    one    system    8 

a  spirit,  ot  jealousy  and   ijitol- 

e   which   rendered   unanimity  of   thought 

and  action   impossible.     Unsuccessful  doctors 

lergymen  and  impecunious  politii 
were  poor  stuff   to  mal  rintendents  of 

yet    thai    was   the  kind    we   bad   in   a    number 
Of  our  schools.    The;,   would  not,  or' could  ant 
profit   by   the  experience   of  others;   thev   con- 
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;    without  examination   Whatever   ema- 
:     from    other    schools;    they    would    not, 
compromise    their    little    dignity    by    accept-  j 
ing  advice  or  suggestions  front  men  infinitely  H 
superior. 

Dr.  Howe,  the  founder  of  the  Boston  School 
for  the  Blind  and  for  nearly  half  a  century 
its  distinguished  superintendent,  was  by  far 
the  ablest  Instructor  of  the  blind  in  Anieri- 
After  much  careful  thought  and 
numerous    exp  s    and    two    journeys    to 

inline  the  books  in  relief  brougnt 
out  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  the  doctor  pub- 
i  the  Bible  in  embossed  print,  1840,  just 
one  year  after  Alston's  Bible  was  issued  in 
Glasgow.  Alston  used  the  capitals  exclusive- 
ly, while  Howe,  with  better  judgment,  used 
the  small  letters,  or  what  is  known  as  the 
lower  case  type.  These  letters  are  still  used 
with  few  changes.  The  capitals,  however, 
lake    their    legitimate    place    as    in    print    for 

When  we  consider  the  marvelous  growth 
and  popularity  ot  our  country,  its  rapid  in- 
crease in  population,  its  enormous  wealth, 
its  vast  eomne  i  interests,  reaching  every 

point  in  the  world,  its  splendid  mercantile 
marine  traversing  the  sea.,  of  every  clime 
freighted  with  products  of  our  fieids 

and  mines,  of  our  shops  and  factories,  bound 
mai  ts   where  American 
workmanship   and   skill    have   won    recognition 
and    have   borne    off   the   prizes    from    most   of 
|  the     European     expositions,     our     progress    is 
I  wonderful.        In    the    arts,    in    science,    in   the 
application  of  chemistry  and  mechanics  to  the 
.day     business     life,     we     are     unequaled. 
Wherever  you   turn   your  gaze  in  the  onward 
p   of   civilization,    America,    with   her  in- 
i  ibh     plui  i     and    energy,    lead    the    van. 
rving  and   famished   people 
of   Russia    and    India;    she   protects   the   weak 
and    helpless    from     tyranny    and    oppression, 
and    wherever    her    flag    floats   on    the   breeze 
tety. 
We     ask     whai     has    brought    this      about? 
What    are    the    agents,    the    motive    power,    of 
this  amazing  greatness   and   grandeur'.' 

The    early    part    ot    the    nineteenth    century 
was    very    conservative,    slow    to    adopt    new- 
ways  and  new  ideas.     It  was  to  the  latter  part, 
as    a    zephyr    to    a    hurricane,    as   a    ripple    on 
!  n    placid    t.ii.  at   a    tempest- 

driven    v.  ,;\      upon    a    trembling   shore. 
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\  he  news- 

lM.LVlon,  and  achieve 

chronh  I  '"Hat    ontsho  convenUoj 

men  from  al 
,„.,.  representative  ?en»( 
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gooi 

f  point 

I    only    -■■  rts    o 

gave 

to,   the   opinion   that   only   those  parts 

.giving  cHamcter  to  I  r  need 

prtatef     This    indlsputabj    fact    gained 

■      supporters     tor     the     Ri,nllc     system. 

Ant  rc.isons  have   bee  J 'advanced   in 

avor -One    of    these    is    tlaf.    the.    adult 

aced  blind  learn  to  read  it/vith  case  and 

wnlcH    1  actpmoiiBhed 

thai    it   -s 
only  system  that  can  he  enjoyed  In  both 
nig  and   w.«ing  by   the  blind,    which   to 
-  of  the  utmos-t.  Importance  and  outweighs 
all   arguments '  that   may  be    urged   in   oppo- 
on  to  it.  .  . 

\bout    this    time,    1873,    the    instructors    ot 
blind    began     to    realize    the    imperative 
need    of    text   hooks    and    that    without    them 
a  complete  and  thorough  education  could  not 
be      given— a      few       children         will       learn, 
in      spite      of      all      difficulties,       but       the 
generality  of   them     must     have    every    help 
that  can  he  provided.     While  all  men  were  of 
one    mird   as    to    th"    need,    the    way    to   meet 
that  need  was,  another  matter.     A  number  of 
plans  were  rioposed  and  rejected  as  imprac- 
,le.  tut  a  final  decision  resulted  in  super- 
intendents Mul   teachers  petitioning  the  gen- 
aid. 
This   *as  fcy   na    mean?  the  first   time  con- 
.  1    for    help.      In    1813    D-s. 

Howe,  Chayin   and   Uoggs  of  New  York,    ac- 
nanied   by   several   of   their   most   talented 
la    went  to   Washington,   gave   an   exhibi- 
tion before  congress  and  two  or  tTu'Oe  before 
,he  publi  neral.     This  produce   a  pro- 

much    wonder    and    aston-  . 
:,nt    were    expressed,     but    no     material 
benefit  was  de.-hed  therefrom,  for  'lie  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  was  still  in  its  inclpieney— 
In  the  experimental  state.     Always  peo- 
must  be  convinced  by  actual   demonstra- 
tion that  anv  new  scheme  or  enterprise  what- 
ever it  may  be  will  be  beneficial  or  profitable 
before  they  will   contribute   to   Its   support. 

Hon     Henrv   Watterson    of    Kentucky    took 
chaiss  of  the  bill,   and  all  tne  great  men  of 

that    day   gave    it    their    unqualified    approval, 
1  and    it   became  a    law   in    l*7fl.     The   bill    pro- 
vided 0   in  bonds  be   set  aside   and 
!  the    interest    be    used    in    printing    book 
d  characters    for   the   blind.     The   su 
•s    of    all    the    schools    for    the    I 

1   Slates  were   to  constitute   tne 
i.igement,    whose  pravin 
be    to    control    and    conduct    the    prop' 

titure  of   the   interest   accruing    front    the, 
'.    bonds.      The    American     FublUhui? 
.[•  the  Blind  was  the  result,  and  was 
■  lished  in   Louisville.   Ky.     The  books  se- 

0  be    printed    by    the    committee    ap- 
pointed lor  that  purpose  are  submitted  to  the 

or  approval  or  rejection,  those 

iving  the   greatest  number  of  votes   being 

printed    and    distributed    among    the    various 

in    proportion    to   the   number  of    pu- 

Olled  in  each.     Many   of   the   standard 

1  prose  and  poetry  have  been  printed 
1     .    large  number  of  up-to-date  text- 

s,   without  either  abridgment  or  mutiia 
tion. 
Thus   schools    for    the   blind   are    placed    ex- 
.    on  the   same  plane  with  schools  for  the 
pupils   are   classified   and   gi 
just  iols,  and  the  curriculum 

-  the  usual  grammar  and  high  school 
branches.  They  are  no  longer  charities;  they 
no  '•  laim  for  recognition   or 

upon    the    pity    and    commiseration 
the   public     They    are    part   of   the   public 
school  system,  and  the  children  with  del 

ordinary 

■ois  are  received  and  ed  u.    It 

to  sp<  il    and  think  Intelligsntly  about 


Uon'l    call    your    mind    cunn    ,, 
ar   or   a    pauper;    don't    call    the 

be    receives    his   education    an    asylum 

harlty,     it  is  .-m  msuit   to  spirited  boys 

to    be    classed    with     vagrants    and 

1      isane  hos- 
asj  lums    and    pi 

yi  .us   ago  six  chl  instituted 

'  for  the  bli  id,  but  today  nearly 
blldren    are    being  1    and    edu- 

iu    thirty-six    schools,    with    :: 

ided   by   the    various    States,    co 
I  <     i.OOO  annually    for   thell 

e.      The  ,  a        equip  ied 

iries    containing    vi.„ll     voluini  s    and 
aratus      world 

propei  1  ies   amount    to   $3, ,0  0      Su 

■"•'-■  liflcenl     showing.       It,         0  ic  filing 
tor  humanity   to   be    prou  1    of:    it    is   a 
stone,  .1   monolith  marking  1       ouv,  a  d   in  1     b 
ol  the  alaete  -nth  oen,tury's  civilization, 

The    Ti'iincssiM'    School. 

bool   thai    ever)    Ten- 

1s    lustly    proud    of,    bl  ■    ill    ii    1     career, 

181 1,    in    a    rente, 1    house,    with    ten    chili 

'lien.        Having     safely     pas.  ad     n,,   ,t     ,      ,nfi 

9   of    her    existeuce,      b      0  ■<  mpied 

I  and   ground;  .    and    the   'mure 

hi     anil     hopeful     be  1.    1  i'.ut 

m"      '  ■  '    H     >•■■■'      lilt  dread      •    I  me, 

hildn        wen  -  red 

utlful    building     wi  pi    on » - 

I"     IST3     lion.     John     M       Lea      our 

ilc  friend  and  trustee,  prei 1  to  the 

Eor  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Tenne 
School  for  the  Blind  tb<    spa.  ious  and  beauti- 
ful grounds  we  now  occupy.     Th     si 

I    med    liherality,   made   from    time  to 

!|     ppropi  iat  ion  1  as  were  deemed  suf- 

!"     :"    1  Peel     the    necessary    and    suitable 

buildings;    and.    although    the    finances   of   tho 

iti     were    sometimes    in    an    unsatisfactory 

condition,   the   legislature   never  failed   to   cure 

and  provide  for  this  school.     The  hist  general 

ited    JlX.noo    to    erect    end 

rnrnish  this  beautiful  and  commodious  addi- 
tion   to    oar    building.      Despite    1  he    fael     that 
'i'ltion    was    not   quite   .sufficient    to 
lete   the  basement,    the   superstru 
finished    and    ready    for    inspection        Fifty    o 
our    larger    girls    find    comfortable    quarter! 
in    and    our    2,500    books    at    last    find    a 
»°*n«    in  a"  si  aefious    room   provided   for   them 
.s  also  a  large  and  beautiful  study  hall 
a    music  rooms  and  all   the  usual   neces- 
sary conveniences.     We  have  a  house  that  we 
are    truly   proud  of.   and  I  am   sure   the   legis- 
lature   will    be    thoroughly    satisfied    with    th< 
fesulf    ol    the  untiring    labor  and   attention    ol 
the    buildi  lg    committee.      Two    hundred    am 
twentjr-three    children    have  been   enrolled    tf- 
date,  and  the  session  promises  to  be  the  most 
essful  in   the  history  of  the  school. 

THE    BLIND    SPEAKER. 

The   author   of   this   address   is   an    educated 
blind   man    who   has   plainly  outstripped   mill- 
ions   of    his    seeing    brothers    in    the    race    oi 
lite      Blind  from  boyhood,  and  ambitious    vet 
he    did    not    despise    because   deprived    of'  the 
priceless  gift  of  sight,  but  with  a  stout  heari 
has  made  the  best  use  of  the  gifts  given  him 
and    today    manages    and    directs    an    institu- 
tion   with    260    pupils,    teachers    and    helpers 
He  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  learnec 
men  of  Nashville,  nor  is  his  reputation  con 
fined  to  his  own  city  or  country.     During  thi 
past    year    his    good    name    had"   followed    an 
other  alumnus  of  the  Tennessee  Blind  Schoo 
across  the  Atlantic,   and  to  him  came  back 
tender    of   the    superintendency    of   the    Roya 
Normal    College   and    Academy    of    the    Blind 
Upper    Norwood,      London,      England        Thi 
place  had  been  recently  vacated  by  Dr    F     ] 
Campbell,    also    a    blind    man,    a    Tennessea 
by  birth  and  an  alumnus  of  our  blind  schoo 
who  had  held  it  for  a  number  of  years    Thu 
has   England    twice   sought  our   State   for   rh 
highest    executive    ability    and    learning    at 
tamed   by   blind   men..  But  Prof.   Armstro.n 

refused  to  give  up  his  work  among  us,  and 
his  ambition  to  make,  our  school  the  worthi- 
est of  its  kind.  The  many  years  of  work  done 
within  its  walls  had  planted  a  love  deep  in 
his  heart  which  neither  money  nor  fame 
could  uproot.  Tennessee  should  be  proud  of 
such  a  man,  and  the  blind  boys  of  the  world 
should  know  from  the  lives  of  these  two  , 
eminent  men  that  great  things  are  not  im- 
possible to  them.  For  the  unfortunates  who 
'  gather  about  him  in  his  school  and  for  those 
scattered  over  the  State  he  pleads  the  benefits 
of  education. 

Under  Prof.  Armstrong's  management  the 
school  has  thrived  and  developed  most  won- 
derfully. Every  year  more  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren of  the  State  are  brought  within  its  bene- 
fits, but  many  remain  hidden  away  in  humble 
homes,  who  should  be  enrolled  among  its 
students.  It  is  hoped  that  this  article  will 
find  them  out  and  bid  Ihem  seek  the  educa- 
tion which  is  offered  and  which  alone  can 
rescue  them  from  lives  of  hopeless  inaction 
and  miserable  dependence. 


CIJPHCENfol!EAJ,  (1 .  y.)  STaii 
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Lord    Strathcona   Intends   Havln 
Chair  Presented  to  Him  Shipped 
to  England  as  An  Ex- 
ample Thereof. 


Mrs.  Dugald  Macdonald,  of  MouDt  Royal 
Vale,  who  is  one  of  the  patronesses  of  the 
Nazareth  Blind  Asylum,  has  just  received 
a  letter  from  Lord  Strathcona  thanking 
the  pupils  of  the  institution  for  the  chair  , 
presented  to  himself  and  for  the  pair  of 
slippers  presented  to  Lady  Strathcona,  the 
work  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  insti- 
tution. His  Lordship  some  time  ago  fur- 
nished the  funds  for  the  education  of  Al- 
fred L'Amoureux,  the  blind  boy,  who  is 
now  earning  from  $5  to  $6  a  week  at  the 
Nazareth  Home.  This  boy  recently  com- 
posed the  Strathcona  March. 

His  Lordship,  in  his  letter,  stated  that 
he  intended  to  have  the  chair  brought  to 
England,  so  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pointing  to  it  as  an  object  lesson 
of  the  admirable  way  in  which  those  who 
are  so  sadly  afflicted  are  cared  for  and 
made  to  be  useful  men  and  women,  by  the 
instruction  and  care  devoted  to  them  by 
the  ladies  of  the  Nazareth  Institution. 

'WPSKY   CITY  IX.  .!..  JOI.K.NA,; 

Date Mov 

29 
19U1 

BLIND  EVANGELIST 

HOUSTON'S  WORK 

The  meeting  Wednesday  rn'gjlt  at  trie 
Sixth  Street  M.  E.  Churchf*Bayonne, 
under  the  direction  of  the  bltnd  evan- 
gelist, Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  was  the 
most  remarkable  meeting  of  the  ser- 
vices'. The  ohurch  was  crowded.  After 
reading  the  Scripture  lesson  from  his 
unique  Bible,  the  blind  preacher  took 
as  his  text  Mark  v.  27-28:  "And  when 
she  had  heard  of  Jesus  she  came  in  the 
press  behind  and  touched  His  gar- 
ment; for  she  said  'If  I  may  touch  but 
His  clothes  I  shall  be  whole.'  "  Five 
persons  asked  for  prayer.  The  evan- 
gelist will  conduct  meetings  every 
evening  this  week.  He  will  also  preach 
both  morning  and  evening  on  the  com- 
ing Sabbath. 


Date. 


The  news  that  Jules  Verne  is  blind 
is  reasonable,  but  why  should  the  writer 
of  100  popular  books  be  penniless? 


THE  WEST    VIRGINIA  TABLET. 


NOVEMBER  30.  !i»0l. 

Thk  Pkobi  em 


I 


The    little  quarterly    periodical    under 
the  above    Dame    has    just    completed  its 
secoud  volume.    It  spraug    into  existence 
iu  consequence  of  the  organization  of  the 
graduates    from    several    of    the    western 
institutions  into  an  association     under     a 
very  long  name.     The    friends    tried    to 
make  their    name    cover    their    manifold 
objects;  but  broad  as  it  is, it  fails    to    get 
all  its  work  into  its   name  specifically,   as 
■will  be  seen  later,     This  society  has    un- 
der taken  to  secure  action  by  Cougress  in 
behalf  of  the   blind  of  the  Territories  and 
State  which  have  not  provided  for   them, 
and  to  encourage  the  formation    of    State 
working  homes  for  the    adult  blind,  and 
soon.      I  have  thought  that  it  was  rather 
a  contract  than    they    could    successfully 
undertake ;but  a   favorable   report  by  the 
committee  of    the    House  gives    them     a 
prospect  that  may  be  realized    in     pa>t  at 
least. 

There  is  a  direction,  however,  in  which 
that  society  means  to  work  that   will    re- 
quire somebody  to  think   and    think    fast 
in     the     near    future.      It     must    be    re- 
membered that  these    people  are  the  best 
product  of  the  several  schools    that  have 
educated     them.     Their    pronouncement 
on  subjects  so  nearly    touching   them    as 
the  tangible  printing    and     writing    will 
have  the  ear  of    the    public,    and    some- 
thing will  have  to  be  done  some    day     to 
satisfy  their  reasonable  demand     for  uni 
formity    m  the  system  of  embossed  books 
and  the  like.     The  State    schools    would 
scarcely  wish,  even  if  they  could    afford, 
to  look  down  with  supercilious    indiffer- 
ence on  t!i is  movement. 

I  used  to  hold  that  a  mistaken  settle- 
ment of  a  ques'.ion  was  better  than  endless 
controversy.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have 
reformed  my  views  in  that  respect,  though 
I  might  go  further  now  and  say  in  a 
tentative  sort  of  way,  to  hear  how  it 
sounds  and  see  how  it  looks  in  cold  type, 
that  the  worse  of  several  antagonistic 
systems  is  better  than  all  of  them.  Let 
us  mix  a  little  benevolence  with  our  en- 
lightenment and  seek  the  spirit  of  mutu- 
al concession  when  the  time  comes  to 
lake  the  matter  up  seriously,  and  that 
tiure  is  not.  lar  ahead. 


WEDNESDAY.    DECEMBER    4.    1001 

"One   passage^inTthe   book   will   go   to   the 
heart    of    every    deaf    person— that    which 
speaks  of  "the  right  of  way"  In  conversa- 
tion   to    which    the    deaf    are    entitled,    and 
which   they   are   almost   never   allowed.     "I 
am  conversing-  with  a   friend,   we  will  say, 
of  Dondon;  and  he  narrates  a  peculiar  ex- 
perience there.    I  have  heard  and  been   In- 
terested   and    wish    to    carry   the   conversa- 
tion further.    Just  as  I  am  about  to  speak, 
however,   a   listener  throws    in    an   account 
of  a  like  experience  he  had  in  Damietta,  and  j 
straightway  these  two  are  by  the  Nile  and  I 
am  left   alone  by  the   Thames."     Truly,    as 
the  writer  remarks,   "he  has  taken  my  con- 
versation from  me,"   and  it  makes  no   par- 
ticular  difference   that  the   thief   would    be 
morally  incapable  of  stealing  anything  else.   | 
Few  things  are  so  valuable  to  a  deaf  per-  j 
son    as    "his   conversation."     Every    fellow-  | 
sufferer,  too,  will  sympathize  with  the  nar- 
rative of  that   dinner  at  which   the   author 
and  his  host  (clergyman  and  deacon),   both 
deaf,     simultaneously     and     innocently     in- 
voked   a    blessing.     And   most    of    us    know 
how    it    feels    when    we    have    made    some 
S-m-i-t-h  spell  out  his  name  before  a  mul- 
titude   for    our    dull    ears.     We    have    even 
sometimes   been  able   to   divine  how   Smith 
felt  also.    Probably  every  one  deaf  is  of  the 
author's  persuasion  that  if  a  prize  were  of- 
fered for  the  best  (that  is  the  worst)   deaf 
man's  blunder,  he  or  she  "might  enter  with 
good  hope  to  win." 

These,  then,  are  some— a  few— of  our 
griefs,  but  Dr.  Jackson  points  out  that  we 
have  also  "grievances,"  and  by  dint  of 
brooding  all  summer  I  have  hatched  forth  a 
new  one.     I  refer  to  the  neglect  of  the  deaf 

In  art.  . 

"Who  has  ever  heard  of  a  deaf  heroine' 
Who  can  even  imagine  a  deaf  heroine? 
"Was  there  ever  a  deaf  heroine?  The  near- 
est approach  I  have  been  able  to  find  is 
Betsey  Trotwood  with  her  ears  full  of  cot- 
ton. YVllkie  Collins  did  indeed  create  a 
deaf  hero  (for  which  green  be  the  grass 
above  him),  but  he  made  him  a  criminal,  if 
I  remember  rightly. 

We   have  all  wept  over  the  blind   Nydia, 
the  blind  I>ara  in  the  "Improvisatore,"   the 
blind    daughter    In     "The    Cricket    on    the 
Hearth,"   the  blind  sister  in     the  "Two  Or- 
phans,"   and   blind  heroes  and   heroines   all 
the  way  from  "Paul  Heyse"  up  to  the  im- 
mense  fatality   of   the   blind   Orestes.      Nor 
has    poetry    neglected    the    pathos    of    the 
sealed  eyes.     We  have  had  "The  Blind  Girl 
of   Castle   Cuille,"    Romney   Leigh,    stricken 
blind  (not  deaf)  by  his  calamities,  the  blind 
abbot    in    Marmion    raising     his     sightless 
eyes   to  heaven,      the  better   to  commit   his 
sinful  fellow-mortals  to  the  "Vade  in  pace" 
of  premature  burial.     We  have  had  Milton's 
"Sonnet  on  his  Blindness,"  which,  I  believe, 
has  never  yet  been  classed  among  humorous 
selections;  we  have  the  Samson  Agonistes— 
and    in    all    the   vast    Oriental    literature   of 
the  Bible— the  storehouse  of  all  poetry  and 
all    power,    thei-e    is   nothing   more    sublime 
than    the    agony    of     the      blind      Samson. 
Please  for  a  moment  to  fancy  a  deaf  Sam- 
son:    Imagine  Delilah  shouting  allurements 
into    his   trumpet!      The    Bible    is   -wiser;    it 
dismisses  the   sealed   ears    briefly   with   the 
sole  injunction,    "Thou   shalt  not  curse  the 
deaf"— showing  that  they  did,  even  in  those 
days. 

So  much  for  literature,  nor  have  the  sis- 
ter  arts   been   kinder.      Painting   has    given 
us  blind  Nydias,  blind  slaves,  blind  Miltons, 
and  the   blind   Homer,   together   with   other 
sightless  tragedies.      Fancy   a   deaf   Milton, 
with  one  of  his  daughters  reading  into  his 
trumpet.      Sir    Joshua   Reynolds   was    deaf, 
and  used  a  trumpet,   but  he  did  not  paint 
it  more  than  once;  Swinburne  Is  deaf,   but 
has  he  written  any  sonnet  on  his  deafness? 
Sculpture,  too,  has  made  much  of  the  sight- 
less   eyeball,    but    neglected    the    soundless 
ear.     Someone,   it   is   true,   has  painted  the 
deaf    Beethoven.      The    deaf    Beethoven!— 
superlative    of    sorrow!      If    one    could    feel 
disposed    to    pick    a    flaw    in    this    genial, 
healthful,    reasonable    little    volume    of   Dr. 
Jackson's  it   would   be  to  accuse  him   of  a 
lack  of   tenderness   for  that   great   martyr. 
He   pleads   the    sorrows   of   Beethoven    but 
coldly.     Yet  when  we   think  what  deafness 
is    to    us    others,    who    are    only    men    and 
women— to  us  others  who  are  only  artists, 
writers,  painters,  etc.,  and  then  consider  the 


significance  of  those  words,  "the  deaf  Bee- 
thoven," what  one  or  what  six  of  us  but 
would  cheerfully  give  all  the  hearing  that 
remains  to  us,  if  only  Beethoven  might 
have  heard! 

Clippmp-  from  _  j  n 
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'EYES  BLOWN  OU 

— r 

Harry  AnderstlnTa  young  color*  i 
from  Midway,  was  in  the  city  yesb 
to   consult  a   physician  about  his 
A  few  rta>s  asjo  near  Spring  Station,  An- 
derson waa  working  in  a  stone  quarry 
where  a  powder  blast  had  been  charged 
but   failed   to   explode.       Anderson 
proached  the  charge  and  white  standing 
over  it  the  powder  exploded  in  his  face, 
terriblv  burning  him  with  especial  vio- 
lence about  his  eyes,  closing  them  entire- 
ly   [n   consulting  a  physician    he     was 
told  that  the  sight  of  both  eyes  was  en- 
tii  civ  lost  and  he  could  give  him  w 
ec  uragenient  as  10  its  recovery.    Tie  un 

tunate  man's  face  was  entirely  c 
ed   with   a  cloth   and  he  hi 
aborft  by  an  attendant. 

fiines  Huklc  who  met  with  a  similn 
accident  at  the  quarry  of  the  Home  Con 
smiotio"   Company  near  the.  Headl 

Peck  distillery  on  Monday  ol  last  wecl 
lost  the  sight  oi  his  right  eye,  whic 

was  taken  out  by  Dr.   Falconer, 
!at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital. 
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TWO  DAYS' 


SESSION   OF   THE   WAYS    AND   ME*N! 
COMMIT  TEE 

Of   the   Alumni    Association   of  the  Ohi 
School  for  the  Biind  at  hotel 
Donavio. 


The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  o 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Ohi 
ScbjoaLXofr-the.-'B+ind^'Tn'll  hold  a  meet 
ing  in  the  parlors  of  Hotel  Donavii 
on  November  29th  and  30th,  at  whic 
time  the  following  programs  will 
rendered : 

FRIDAY  10  A.  M. 

Organization. 

TWO   P.   M. 

Paper,  A  Home  for  Blind  Women- 
Prof.  J.  W.  Bitzler,  Columbus.  O. 

Paper,  School  for  Blind— Rev.  Ge 
L.  Snead,  Supt.  of  the  Ohio  School. 

Paper,  Working  Home  for  the  BliE 
— -C.  A.  Pence,  Hillsboro,  O. 
SEVEN  P.   M. 

Paper,  The  Blind  Man  in  Business 
F.  A.  Bartholomew,  Delaware,  0. 

Paper,  How  Shall  we  Educate  Pu 
lie  Opinion? — Prof.  James  McComl 
Columbus,  O. 
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BLIND  SWEETHEARTS  ARE  MARRIED    | 


25 

JANESVILLB,  Wis..  Nov.  27.-  It  has 
ust  become  known  that  Herman  Turow, 
blind  teacher  in  the  weaving  depart* 
lent  of  the  blind  institution,  and  Mrs. 
Liipnstn  Metzke,  an  employe  of  the 
itchen  d^partmenl  w>iv  married  in  this 
it y  Saturday  night. 

Last    September   Tnrow    entered    upon 
econd  year  as  a  teacJier  in  the  bc 


Mrs.  Mi  ■  :ke,  who  lias  been  twice  mar- 
ried before  and  lias  a  2-year-old  child  by 
a  former  husband,  came  to  the  school 
at  the  opening  of  the  present  year. 
Thurnw,  who  had  lived  a  comparatively 
retired  life,  became  infatuated  with  her. 
Finally  they  drew  the  money  coming  to 
them  and  left  the  school,  coming  to  this 
city,  and  w<  re  married. 


KailroMI  building,  U 
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12,000  Blind  People  at  Tea. 

Over  L2.000  blind  people  and 
their  guides  asyWKWeu  for  tea  at 
the  People's  Palace,  Mile  end  road. 
at  the  invitation  of  the  National 
Blind  Relief  society,  the  first  week 
in  November. 

This  society,  which  has  now 
been  in  exigence  over  ten  years, 
assists  all  blind  persons,  irrespect- 
ive of  creed:  it  helps  the  blind  in 
their  own  homes,  and  grants  pen- 
sions to  deserves  otherwise  un- 
yrovided  for. 

2 ~ 

1901. 

Mulford  Oolbon.  the  blind  man  of 
Shiloh,  is  engaged  in  husking  corn,  lie 
can  husk  about  fifty  bushels  a  day. 


Tican  Fress  Information  Bureau, 
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WORLD    BUILDiNG,     NEW   YORK 

<••■',  Item 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE-BtttW. 

Superintendent   Burritt     Is    Now    in 

i  Charge  at  Bat  a  via. 
TAVIA,  Nov.  27.— Olin  D.  Burritt, 
itly  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  has  arrived  in  town  from  his 
home  in  Malone  and  assumed  his  new 
duties.  Mrs.  Julia  M.  Bligh,  the  new 
matron  at  the  school,  assumed  her 
position  at  the  same  time.  Her  home 
is  in  Warsaw.  They  were'  met  at 
the  depot  by  Professor  Muchmore,  who 
has  been  the  acting  superintendent, 
and  drove  immediately  to  the  school  in 
an  institution  carriage. 

When  asked  regarding  his  future 
r>iir>s  Superintendent  Burritt  stated 
that  he  had  none  as  yet.  He  had  not 
contemplated  instituting  any  marked 
changes  in  the  administration  of  afj 
fairs  at  the  school,  the  work  being 
entirely  new  to  him  and  he  desired 
first  to  thoroughly  familiarize  himself 
with  all  of  its  phases  before  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  make  any  changefe 
should  he  deem  it  advisable. 
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FRIDAY,  DEC.  6,  1901. 


GIRL  STUDENT  BECOMES  BLIND. 
[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
NEW  HAVEN,  Ct.,  Dec.  5,  1901.  Miss 
Mary  Allen,  daughter  of  Mrs.  M.  L.  T. 
Allen  of  Wallingford,  Ct.,  became  totally 
blind  last  Monday  during  a  recitation 
in  a  classroom  at  Mt.  Hoiyoke  College, 
South  Hadley,  Mass.  Her  physician 
thinks  it  is  not  permanent  blindness, 
and  attributes  the  affliction  to  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  circulation  in  the  eyes^ 


Hasten  Uranscttpi 


FRIDAY.    DECEMBER    6.    lOOl 
For  a  Dependent  Blind   Man 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

An  appeal  to  the  generous  public  for  a 
fopblf,  dependent  blind  man,  sixty-nine 
years  of  age.  unable  to  work  at  his  trade, 
is  made  in  this  column.  He  needs  a  warm 
room  and  care.  Owing  to  his  condition 
and  lack  of  funds  he  cannot  enter  an  insti- 
tution. If  two  or  three  bund/ted  dollars 
can  be  contributed  this  may  insure  him 
comfortable  home  for  some  months.  Any 
sums  sent  to  Miss  L.  S.  Munroe;  59  Brattle 
street.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  will  be  gratefully 
received  and -used  for  his  benefit. 


Blind  People  lu  Russia. 

There  are  more  than  twice  as  many 

blind  persons  in  Russia  as  in  the  whole 

of  the  rest  of  Europe.     They  number 

190,000,  which  is  equivalent  to  two  in 

?very   1,000  of     the     population.      In 

3reat  Britain  and  France  the  propor- 

ion  is  not  quite  1  per  1,000.    It  is  be- 

ieved  that  blindness  in  Russia  is  so 

revalent  because  of  the  length  of  time 

:hich  snow  lies  on  the  ground,  and 

lso  owing  to  the  uncleanly  habits  of 

ie  people. 
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Date 


Jules  Verne  has  written  bO  volumes, 
and  is  now  blind  and  in  want.  He 
ought  to  receive  a  bunch  -A  stock  in 
the  Holland  submarine  boat  company, 
for  the  suggestion  for  the  Fulton 
was  given  in  that  marvelous  tale  of 
the  Nautilus. 


Date 


2C 


mt 


wnS    -  wii    H>tcheock,     of    Mauston. 

cial  traveler  for  the  past  thirty  years 
covering  state  of  ^jJIto 

and  making  periodical   trips   to  Michi- 
gan and  Illinois.  Micni- 


Lowell  Ma 


:  f    ''* 


Dnto 


.90] 


Mirj  Abbie  Downing,  of  Mattoon,  111., 

■  who  is  totally  blind,  has  become  an 
expert  telephone  WWWHUrhrd"  operator. 
She  locates  a  call  on  the  board  by  the 
sound  of  the  "drop"  or  falling  shutter; 

■  or.  if  too  busy  to  hear  the  click,  she 
;<'.<■( :uratel"  reads  the  condition  of  the 
!  br»a_rd   with   her  nimble   fingers. 

Boatoa  Mass  Record 


BLINDED 


^S 


By  Lightning,  But  Mrs. 
Clark  Sees  Again. 

Mrs  &  E  Clark,  formerly  of  Lowell, 
now  a  resident  of  Boston,  was  blinded  by 
"a  Hash  of  lightning  in  Tyngsboro  Aug.  8 
last,  and  has  now  fully  recovered  her 
ovesisrht 

'Mrs  Clark  on  Aug.  S  accompanied  her 
husband  to  Lakeview  on  an  outing.  In  the 
afternoon  there  .was  a  storm,  in  which 
lightning  came  frequently.  Dr.  and  Mrs 
CI  rk  sought  shelter  m  a  hotel,  and  had 
been  in  the  dining  room  but  a  few  minutes 
when  lightning  struck  in  the  woods,  lnis 
produced  a  light  which  was  dazzling,  and 
Air-  Carle  complained  she  could  not  see. 
'  Mrs  Clark  first  began  to  distinguish  be- 
tween dark  and  light  about  two  weeks 
after  her  prostration.  She  was  seated  at 
a  window  during  a  storm,  when  a  tUshot 
lightning  passed  before  her  eyes.  She 
noticed  the  light  and  called  attention  to  it. 
That  afforded  the   first  encouragement   to 

hAfterward  Mrs.  Clark  began  to  improve 
rapidly  and  in  six  weeks  could  read  a 
newspaper. 


BLIND 


PLAIN'S   PRAYER 


U 


The  blind  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  Rev. 
William  Millburn,  then  made  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

"God  of  our  Father,  Thy  servants  of 
this  chamber  are  come  together  for  the 
opening  of  the  57th  Congress  with 
kindly  feelings  each  for  the  other,  and 
impressed  with  the  sense  of  duty  as 
their  tasks  are  opening  before  them. 
And  yet  there  comes  to  us  the  oppres- 
sive sense  of  an  unspeakable  loss,  the 
departure  of  our  friend  and  brother, 
our  father  and  the  cheer  of  the  nation, 
bv  the  hand  of  the  assassin. 
"Oh,  Lord  God,  let  thy  pity  and 
I  grace  come  to  all  the  people  of  this 
land  by  reason  of  this  unspeakable  ca- 

lamity.  And,  as  Thy  servant  the  wid- 
ow, sits  alone  and  bereft,  may  iny 
comfort  and  consolation  come  to  her. 

™  nd  grant,  O  Lord,  that  we  may 
dulv  feel  the  loss  and  sorrow  attendant 
uDon  the  departure  from  earth  of  a 
'member  of  this  body,  a  Senator  from 
siniith  Dakota.  Hear  our  devout  pray 
eSr°s  n  behalf  of  Thy  servant  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Seweiu 
and7  grant  that  the  means  which  are 
used  for  his  recovery  to  health  may  b 
blest  by  Thee  and  may  he  come  to  His 
place  upon  this  floor  again  crowned 
with    Thy    loving  kindness.  „v^,. 

••("rant  Thv  grace  to  every  member 
of  thfs ibodv  and  to  all  who  are  dear 
?o  them  and  so  may  the  light  and 
favor  of '  God,  Our  Father.  be  with  us 
all  now  and  evermore.     Amen. 


PKI0E    FIVE    Olff TS. 

JULES  VERNE  NOW  BUND  AND  PENNILESS 


JULES  VERNE 


Aid  Asked  for  the  French  Novelist— Never  Visited  the 

Countries  He  Described— Has  Written 

Eighty  Novels 


Jules  Verne,  "he.  of  the  great  imag- 
ination." as  the  French  call  him,  the 
writer  of  eight  fabulously  successful 
novels,  lies  (lying  at  his  home  in  Am- 
iens, old,  blind,,  and  penniless.  His 
son  is  now  in  England  with  the  hope 
Of  getting  some  of  his  father's  ad- 
mirers to  place  their  names  on  a  sub- 
scription list  that  the  dying  man  may 
lack  neither  doctors  nor  medicine  while 
he  yet  lives,  nor  a  decent  burial  when 
ho  dies. 

The  world's  farewell  to  the  novelist 
must  be  to  him  a  bitter,  contrast  to  its 
w(  |  %o  the  hospitality  he  en- 

joyed   during   his   stay.       From    every 
point  of  view  his  life  had  been  success- 
ful,     lie    had    fame    in   every    civilized 
country,  money  in  consequence  Thereof, 
the  friendship  of  the  great  among  his 
countrymen,  health,  and  the  love  of  a 
devoted    wife.     To-day   the  last  alone 
remain-  to  him.     His  fame  diminished 
as  his   writing   waned.     He  had    spent 
his  money   and    the  faculty  of   making 
more  departed   with   the  advent  of  old 
[lis  friends  are  dead,  and  he  has 
become  blind. 

Verne's  books  were  a   new  sort,  dif- 

1 1 1  in   hind     roni  any  that  had 

publish  .1  in  i  i  ance.     The  love  motive 

K-as  .entirely  absent.     His   heroes  were 

adventures,    travelers,    who       a  verthe- 


loss  in  contradistinction  to  the  conven- 
tional daredevil,  spent  none  of  their 
time  either  in  getting  beautiful  maid- 
ens into  distress  by  breaking  their 
hears,  or  in  getting  them  out  of  it  by 
breaking  their  maligners'  heads.  The 
Verne  adventurers  fight  and  beat  other 
men  or  more  frequently  nature.  The 
laws  of  time  and  gravity  are  their  pet 
antipathies.  The  Tales  were  all  pseudo- 
Scientific.  Their  author  succeeded  in 
(accomplishing  the  previously  impossi- 
ble, for  he  made  the  marriage  between 
science  and  fiction,  two  creatures  of  an 
incompatible  temperament,  happy.  At 
least,  so  far  as  the  lay  world  could 
judge. 

But  he  himself  was  not  made  happy 
by  his  work.  In  his  later  days  he  has 
been  frequently  melancholy,  because, 
as  he  continually  said,  he  thought  he 
had  accomplished  nothing  worthy  in 
literature.  A  favorite  book  of  his  has 
been:  "Je  ne  compte  pas  dans  la  lit- 
erature Francais,"  "I  amount  to  noth 
lug  in   French  literature." 

Georges  Sand,  the  great  woman  nov- 
elist, admired  his  tales.  After  read' 
hig  several  stories  which  he  wrote 
aboul  balloon:  and  liying  machines, 
gbe  asked  him  to  take  another  tack. 
One  of  his  greatest  novels.  "Twenty 
Thousands    Leagues    Under   the   Sea." 


followed.  Then  one  of  Cook's  tourist 
time  tallies  gave  him  the  idea  ol 
''Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days," 
which  is  the  best  known  of  his  writ- 
ings. Even  today,  when  by  means  ol 
"e  transcontinental  railroads  a  trav 
eler  manages  to  make  a  circle  arpuud 
the  earth  in  less  than  eighty  days  ht 
is  wont  to  boast  of  having  defeated  tlu 
resourceful  Phineas  Fogg. 

Verne  was  not  a  traveler.  He  nevei 
;  to  visit  any  of  the  places  he 
wrote  about.  The  majority  of  the  sites 
be  tells  of  are  Inaccessible  to  members 
of  this  age  and  generation,  anyhow, 
and  maybe  their  describer  thought  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  go  to  the  rest. 
He  always  said  his  hardest  work  came 
When  he  had  to  read  up  about  the 
places  he  had  not  seen  but  would  de- 
scribe. 

lie  worked  hard,  a  fact  shown  by 
his  output — eighty  imaginative  novels 
in  less  than  forty  years.  Arising  at 
4:30  In  the  morning,  he  worked  till  11 
before  eating;  Then  came  breakfast, 
and  in  the  afternoon  four  or  live  hours 
more  of  work. 

When  the  first  draft  of  a  book  was 
done  he  corrected  and  recorrected  until 
he  had  gone  through  the  proof  sheets 
seven  or  eight  times.  His  publishers 
say  that  his  last  correction  looks  en- 
tirely unlike  the  first  draft:  That  the 
outlipes  of  the  plot  and  even  the  names 
of  the  characters  are  changed. 

Verne  began  to  write  at  the  age  of 
12.  "Poetry  it  was  Then,  and  dreadful, 
too,"  he  says  himself.  When  gradu- 
ated from  college  he  wetit  on  the  Paris 
bourse,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months'  speculations  lost  considerable 
money.  He  was  always  glad  of  it, 
however,  because  he  claimed  that  he 
was  rhns  enabled  To  see  at  close  range 
thai  nervous  energy  and  lightninglike 
thinking  which  makes  his  heroes  in- 
ti  resting. 


Date 


By  the  Blind. 


On  Friday  afternoon  at  4. 15- o'clock, 
December  tl,  John  and  Mary  McCay, 
the  talented  blind  brother  and  sister, 
•will  give  a  delightful  and  interesting 
matinee  ente.tainnient  for  school  cnii- 
dren  of  the  city  at  St.  Joseph's  paro- 
chial hall,  the  use  of  which  has  kindly 
been  given  them.  There  .will  be  fine 
!  piano  playing  and  singing  and  plenty 
of   refined    fun.   T-ho  Qfirr.io0^0fl    v^iii    De 

NOR.      AMEP 
FHILAD 

D!  Sr  1901 


SHOWS  NEW  DEVICE 
FOR  TRAINING  BLIND 


Paris  Sci 
Educat 


st  Enables  an  Easy 
in  Writing,  Music 
rithmetic. 


lNYEXT.OX  ASIMPLEONE 


Pupil  Can   Read  and  Correct  as 

1  le  Ones  Mono  the  Work 

I  U-  I  las  Done. 


I 


rrom 


Gordon  S/.   C\>r 

PARIS,  Deflemb' 
The  Academy  ,.r  Medicine  ha*  Jus(  been 
shown  an  Invention  by  Dr.  Dussard  thai 
will  completely  uevolutldnize  the  system 
of  the  processes  of  writing,  calculating 
and  musical  notation  for  the  blind.  The 
system  mart  ided  improvement  on 

the  Braille  method,  and  is  hardly  less  im- 
portant   than    the   Improvement    mad 
Braille  i 

'*  devi  lop^  the  possibilities  of  ibai  sys- 
tem   to    a    rei  iai  kable    degree       The    pii- 

the  blind  arc  en- 
s'' read  and  Immediately  correct 
v.hai  they  have  written.  n  does  away 
with  the  cumbersome  calculating  board, 
and  all  of  the  apparatus  necessary  to 
blind  student  maj  be  folded  and  carried  in 
pocket 

Outline  ox  Braille  Method. 

The  old  writing  instrument  consists 
board  with  hollowed  lines,  a  frame  In 
which  special  thick  paper  is  fixed  and  a 
ruler  from  which  small  spaces  are  em  out 
at  regular  Intervals,  and  which  is  slipped 
down  the  page  by  the  writer  as  required. 
The  dots  forming  the  characters  of  the 
Braille  alphabet  are  impressed  Into  the 
paper  by  a  point  inserted  through  the 
hollow  squares  of  the  ruler,  [t  follows 
that  the  raised  characters  appear  on  the 
of  the  page. 

Consequently,    in    the    first    place,    it    Is 
sary    to    write    backwards,    and,    sec- 
ondly,   the    page    must    be    taken    off   the 
board  to  be  read. 

Insures  Kegularity  in  Writing. 

Dr.  Dussard's  appliance  consists  of  a 
frame,  or  which  runs  a  ruler  containing 
sets  of  square  spaces,  disclosing  small  dice 
fixed  on  a  flexible  metal  band  beneath. 
When  the  writing  point  is  pressed  on  one 
of,  the  concave  spots  of  the  dice  a  raised 
dot  appeirs  in  the  paper.  The  position  of 
the  dots  being  mechanically  determined, 
perfect  regularity  in  the  characters  is  ob- 
i  allied. 

The   writer    has    but    to    lift    the    ruler, 

which  is  hinged  and  cannot  get  displaced, 

id   by   the    touch    of   the   characters 

which  he  has  just  formed.     Erasures  are', 

accordingly    made  at    once.    Arithmetical 

notation  on  paper  is  thus  rendered   easy, 

whereas    it    Is    impossible    with    the    old 

instrument,  by  which  all  characters  have 

to  be  written  backwards,    it  is  equally  ad- 

antageous  in  numerical  annotation. 

The   invention    was    brought    before    the 

Medicine  by  Dr.  Laborde,  and 

'wo  girls  from  the  Braille   School   shewed 

make  use  of  thoima- 


Date 


— 





The  "Introduction   into    the   public   11- ' 
books  for  the  use  of  the  blind 

ctrnt*' 


W 


hich  merits  hearty 


forary  of 
Is  a    step 

tnendatlon.  ra 

i„g  number  of  blind  residents,  (there 
are  already  at  least  a  dozen)  and  the 
value  of  these  volumes  to  such  of  them 
as  wish  to  cultivate  their  mental  paw- 
's will  be  great.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
U   that  in  this  as  in  other  respects 

our  city  is  keeping  well  up  with     the 
procession- 


tnendatlon.  Fall  River  has  an  increas- 


ord,... 


The  death*of  our  blind  veteran  Charles 
B.  Gilley  whose  failtrTiT health'  for  more 
than  two  years  foreshadowed  his  depar- 
ture, occurred  at  his  home  here  Monday 
morning  November  26.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  at  his  home  on  the 
Wednesday  following,  his  son  and  daugh 

ter  with  other   relatives   attending.      The  . 
inclement  weather   prevented   an   invita- 
tion to    the  G.   A.  R.    Post  and    Masonic 
Order  to  which  he  belonged  to  take  part. 
A  brave  man  who  sacrificed  his  sight  and 
received  a  legacy  of  broken   health  in   his 
country's  service.     A  kind   neighbor  and 
patien;    sufferer  has  obeyed   the   Great 
Captain's   call  ready   and  willing  to  go  to 
the    Unknown   Country.     His    wife   who 
tenderly  cared  for  him  since  their  marriage 
eleven  years  ago  will   remain  for  the  win- 
ter in  her  home  here. 


how  easy  it  was  to 
•  hine.    Their  speed  In   writing   was 
0   that  of  the  average   writer  usinj 
:nd  Ink. 


no  1 
nten^^YDVeT^Xe^va-X^   . 

MUSIC  BY  HER  FI^GlvR  BNDS. 

A  Dea^Biind  Girl  Whose  Scn*r/of  Touch  Lets  Her  Enjov  It 
In  most  of  the  deaf-blind  the  sens.  of  sccnt  fc  as  fijld     ^ 
1  as  in  the  best  'trained  blood  hounds  and  huntino-  dojrs      \-\dX  ,\ 
I  the  blind  and  dea,'-blind  the  touch  is  exceeding 3  en     Of Ft" 

•%$^&r  ^ceiving  her  J^zz  sssryy 

Miss  Hague-wood  is  an  unusually  bright  girl    considering  tw  .1 
-t  nothing  was  d         for  her  in  the  4  o&oTi^ !%&$£'£ 
■     She  is  practical,  business-like  and  a  mechanical  ^eni,    •  but    ? 
>esnt  hke  history      She  loves  music.     She  has  a  S  music  b^v 
d  she  can  not  only  distinguish  every  .tune  it  plays,  £S  ca„  distm 

$££££%££* playcd  on  the  piano' ail  b>'  *e~: 

-  floor  iiV°rrC  PY  °l  fli.s}™»g"  *°  her  music  *box  is  to  put  it  on 
=  floor  then  he  down  beside  it,  put  her  hand  on  it  and  startit  Vrin 
?  out  its  sweet  music.    The  sound  vibrations  as  they    tSe  the  Ides 
: he  box  are  received  so  distinctly  ami  d.scriminati.  gly  by  l  er  han 
she  can  recognize  the  change  of  the  tune-.  b  X    y  **"" 

\\  hen  conducted  to  a  piano  upon  which  the  tunes  her  mn„V  un 
ys  are  repeated  Miss  Hague  wood  puts  her  hand  on  t  le  back  of  the 
.0  and  thus  is  able  to  tell  the  music  that  is  being  plaved  as  we  1 
a  hearing  person.     She  can  tell  the   music  of  an^orean    if  she 
u  har  w,  th  what  is  being  played,  by  leaning  her  heTfetthx 
known  she  JS  tfe  only  one  in  the  world      ho  can 


Date. 


SIGHT  GOES 
IN  FLASHES! 

Ernest  Kempton  Is 
Subject  For  Doctor. 

VOLUNTEER    TROLLEY 
WORK  DOES  IT. 


Milford  G,  A.  R.  Post  Has 
New  Leaders. 


Special  to  Tho  Telegram 

MILFORD,  Dec.  5.— Ernest  Kempton  of 
10  Hollis  street  was  stricken  with  blindness 
last  night  while  doing  volunteer  work  for 
the  Milford,  Attleboro  &  Woonsocket 
Street  Railway  Co.  Large  green  and  white 
flashes  of  electricity  so  dazzled  his  eyes 
that  the  sight  was  put  out,  and  until  late 
this  morning  it  wasn't  certain  that  Mr. 
Kempton  would  come  out  well. 

Mr.  Kempton  Is  a  hostler  employed  by 
Edward  E.  Cook,  and  last  night  was  his 
night  off  from  stable  work.  He  was  at  his 
home  at  about  7.30  o'clock  when  a  car  on 
the  Woonsocket  line  went  completely  off 
the  rails  on  South  Main  street  near  Kemp- 
ton's  home.  The  company  was  in  a  fix  for 
quickly  getting  a  gang  of  men,  and  in 
skirmishing  around  for  a  gang,  the  com- 
pany asked  Mr.  Kempton  if  he  would  take 
a  short  job,  and  the  latter  took  his  shovel 
and  hustled  with  others  to  get  the  car 
back. 

In  this  work  flashes  of  electric  light 
brilliantly  lit  up  the  street  for  yards 
around,  these  blazes  being  greatly  annoy- 
ing to  the  men.  Several  times  as  Mr. 
Kempton's  shovel  came  in  contact  with 
car  wheel  and  rail  dazzling  glares  of  light 
jumped  directly  Into  his  face.  He  thought 
little  of  the  matter  and  was  not  troubled 
when  he  went  to  bed. 

But  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  was 
aroused  by  intense  pains  in  his  eyes  and 
head,  and  when  daylight  came  It  was 
found  that 

He  Was  Totally  Blind. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Monroe  was  called^aod— *°und 
the  blindness  to  be  caused  by  severe  in- 
flammation. This  afternoon  Mr.  Kempton 
could  peer  under  his  bandages  and  stand 
light  for, a  second  or  so,  and  believed  sev- 
eral days'  rest  would  cure  him.  Railway 
men  told  a  reporter  lor  The  Telegram  that 
Mr.  Kempton  is  extraordinarily  fortunate, 
as  cases  of  the  sort  are  not  Infrequent 
during  the  winter,  at  times  men  being  laid 
up  for  weeks  by  injured  eyesight,  and  at 
other  times  having  their  sight  permanent- 
ly injured.  _ 


this.— >X.  Y.  S 


tin. 


' 


— - — STRTCKEN  BUMfh      ^  , 

■  -  — 

Miss  Mary  Allen  of  Wallingford,  a 
Student  at  Mt  Holyoke  Seminary, 
Singularly  Afflicted. 

NEW  HAVEN,  Dec  5-Miss  Mary  Al- 
len daughter  of  Mrs  M.  I.  T.  Allen  of 
Wallingford,  was  brought  to  a  local  eye 
specialist  today,  suffering  from  a  re- 
markable stroke  01  blindness.  Miss  Al- 
len has  been  a  student  at  Mt  Holyoke 
seminary  In  South  Hadley. 

MonCay,  while  attending  a  recitation, 
she  was  suddenly  stricken  with  total 
bl'ndness.  Since  then  she  has  been  un- 
able to  see  anything.  Physicians  in  that 
vicinity  were  unable  to  discover  the 
cause  of  her  affliction. 

Dr  Swain  this  evening  said  that  Miss 
Allen  had  a  peculiar  disturbance  in  the 
circulation  in  the  eye.  He  thinks  she 
will  recover  her  sight  after  a  course  of 

U'uaptntontl'ast  Monday  Miss  Allen  had 
good  eyesight,  aUr-ough  she  had  worn 
glasses  some  time. 


to  discern  light,  but  could  distinguish 
no  object.  Physicians  were  unable  to 
restore  the  sight. 

Suddenly  two  or  three  nights  ago 
the  full  glare  of  the  light  fell  upon  her 
optic  nerve  for  the  first  time  in  two 
years.  The  recovery  was  regarded  as 
all  but  a  miracle.  The  family  is  unable 
to  account  for  it. 


vim^'-90w 

PROF.  BARTHOLOMEW 


She  Is  a  hard  worker 
and  It  is  believed  the  trouble  was 
brought  on  by  over  study.  She  gradu- 
ated from  the  Wallingford  high  school 
last  June,  with  honors. 


Gives  Able  Paper  Before  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  Ohio  School  for  Mind 
Alumni. 

The  final  session  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  Alumni  As- 
goriatioja.  of  the  Ohio  School  for  the 
Blind,  was  held  this  morning,  at  which 
time  entertaining  and  instructive  pa- 
pers were  given  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Van- 
Cleve,  of  Troy,  O.,  on  "The  Blind  Man 
in  Professional  Life,  and  "Impressions 
of  the  Newark  Meeting  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,"  by  A.  H.  Price 
of  Newark. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Bartholomew,  of  this 
city,  was  the  first  speaker  on  the  pro- 
gram  Friday   evening,   and   from     the 

™ etp«JflTleTephone  Exchange  at  Mattoon,    subject  of  the  "Blind   Man     in     Busi- 

Tll     is  said  to  be  the  most  expert  operator    negs„  ,he   gave   one   of   the   most   able 

the  company  has  ever  had.     Though   she     ^    iDjstvuctiv< 

began  hePr  w'ork  only  a  short  time  ago,  she 

handles  a  board  for  sixty  telephones   and 

she  personally  keeps  the  books.     She  lo 
cates  a  call  on  the  board  by  the  sound  of 
running   b«r   nimble 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  DECEMBER   7,  1901. 
Miss  Abbie  Downing,   a  blind   girl  of 
twenty-three  years,  in  the  employ   of   the 


the 

fingeTS  ^uaVdCXTn^'na^  September. 


the   meeting.     He     was     followed     by 
Prof.    James    McCombs,    of   Columbus, 
who  spoke  on  "How  Shall  We  Educate 
Public  Opinion." 
The  meetting  next  year  will  be  held 

in 

this 

es- 


)Pi»  or  by  ™nn*°S   ™    '    Miss  at    Dayton   during   the   first  week 
er   the  exchange  board.     Miss   ^^J^        ^^   adiournins 

re 
,    do" fancy  work,  olutions   thanking  the   proprietors 
S6^by  haLcl5iS Musician.     She  is  Hotel    Donavin     for    their     courteous 
befievedto  be  the  only  blind  telephone  treatment,  and  the  cLty  papers  for  the 


DrDff  Remind  inl  93  and  can  cook,   morning,   the   Aviation    passed    I 
School  for  the  Blind  in  l&w,  n„,Hnns    hnanMn'K   the   proprietors 


operator  in  the  country. 


Lexington 

Date  


<Uh 

Kyi,  Le«d«T: 


notices  given  of  the  meeting.  All  the 
members  were  delighted  with  the  cor- 
diality of  the  Delaware  people,  and 
were  especially  grateful  to  Prof.  Bar- 
tholomew, who  left  nothing  undone 
to  make  the  meeting  one  of  the  best 
I  and  most  enjoyable  ever  held. 

IIESTEIJ  (X.   V.l   [TXIOX  ADVB 

Dec. 

3 

1901. 
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RESTORED    AFTER 


TWO 


YEARS 


BUND  MAN'S  CLAIM 
TO  AN  ESTA1 


Bl 


The  ligbt  of  day  suddenly  burst  upon 
Mrs    C    C.   Sink,  of  the  Russell  Cave   , 
Xe    after  she  had  been  stricken  as 
Suddenly    blind    over    twc >    years    a  go 
She  at  that  time  resided  on  East  Mtin 
!treet  with  her  husband  and  three  chil- 
dren    One  morning  over  two  years  ago 
Se  suddenly  became  dizzy  and  found 
that    she    had    been    stricken    blind, 
though  the  appearance  of  her  eyes  in- 
dited that  she  could  see  as  well  as 
anyone.    After  a  month  she  was  able 


William  A.  Bordeaux  Has  Brought 
Suit  in  Supreme  Court. 

Land    at    Bay    and    Goodman    Streets 

Was    Deeded    to    His  Wife 

Three  Years  Ago. 


But  Others  Who  are  in  Possession  Got 
Title  Fifty  Years  Ago  by  Deed- 
Tale  of  High  Seas. 


A  very  large  Interest  attached  to  the 
actions  of  an  aged  man  with  long,  gray 
whiskers,  who  was  In  Supreme  Court  yes- 
terday afternoon.  He  had  been  in  the 
same  room  n^ost  of  the  day.  His  wife  sat 
patiently  at  his  right  at  the  lawyers' 
table. 

The  man  was  William  A.  Bordeaux, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  the  romantic 
and  mysterious  about  the  case  he  had 
before  the  court.  Bordeaux  is  totally- 
blind.  But  what  he  lacks  in  vision  he 
makes  up  in  volubility.  He  insisted  on 
doing  all  the  talking.  Justice  Nash,  who 
was  presiding,  had  to  admonish  Bordeaux 
to  let  the  other  lawyer  do  some  of  the 
talking. 

Bordeaux's  actions,  three  in  number, 
are  brought  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a  deed  to  property  at  the  corner  of 
Bay  and  North  Goodman  streets,  which 
he  claims  wa3  made  in  favor  of  his  wife 
three  years  ago.  One  peculiarity  of  the 
man's  lawsuit  is  that  although  he  was 
not  the  owier  of  the  deed  he  himself  In- 
sisted on  being  made  plaintiff  in  the  ac- 
tion. 

The  defendants,  Christjohn  Jennejohn 
end  Ernes/t  Morschler,  are  at  present  In 
possession  of  the  property,  and  they 
laugh  at  Bordeaux's  suit.  They  say  it 
has  too  much  of  the  "  Rhyme  of  the  An- 
cient Mariner  "  and  "  Yo,  ho,  and  a  bot- 
tle of  rum  "  to  amount  to  much  in  a 
court  of  law.  This  is  how  one  of  the  de- 
fendants' lawyers  puts  it  : 

"  It  was  bacK  in  1850  that  this  property 
first  came  into  notice.  It  w-as  then  owned 
by  Alexander  and  Anna  Marie  Schwartz, 
who  deeded  it  to  Caspar  Stubli,  step-son 
of  Alexander  Schwartz.  The  records 
show  that  three  months  afterwards  Stubli 
deeded  the  property  back  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schwartz.  By  them  It  was  deeded  to 
others,  and  there  is  an  uninterrupted  pos- 
session in  the  family  ever  since.  " 

Bordeaux  disposes  of  the  deed  from 
Stubli  to  his  step-father  by  saying  that 
it  is  a  forgery.  He  declares  that  the 
title  remained  in  Stubli  until  1897,  when 
he  deeded  it  to  Mrs.  Stubli.  Bordeaux 
married  Stubli's  widow,  and  there  is 
where  his  claim  arises. 

Bordeaux  also  gives  a  reason  why,  as, 
he  says,  the  deed  could  not  have  been 
executed  by  Stubli.  He  says  at  this 
time  Stubli  was  sailing  on  the  high  seas, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  being  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  southern  California. 
There  is  much  more  to  the  story  of  Stub- 
li's adventure,  but  this  is  enough  to 
suggest  the  trend  of  It.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  present  possessors  laugh  at 
this  story,  and  say  it  originated  In  Mr. 
Bordeaux's    fertile    brain. 

The  case  came  up  once  more  before 
Justice  Nash  this  forenoon.  Bordeaux 
was  not  in  court,  but  several  lawyers 
were.  One  was  anxious  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  case  ;  another  did  not 
seem  over-anxious  to  be  retained  and  a 
third  said  he  wanted  to  have  the  case 
disposed  of.  This  was  Lawyer  George 
Gillette,  who  appeared  for  the  dafendants, 
the  ones  in  possession. 

"  We  want  to  have  this  man's  claim 
disposed  of,"  said  Mr.  Gillette.  "  It  is  a 
cloud  on  the  title  as  it  stands  now.  We 
desire  to  present  our  proofs." 

Justice  Nash  put  the  case  over  until 
Thursday,   when  it   will  be  tried. 
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BLIND/'HELLO  GIRL"  A  PRODIGY 

mST A*l*S^*"i&  °f     Metcalfe,   ,  the   enr  of   the   patron8  invoking  her 

„;....„'.  ..nlntvTRl,;   is  the  only  known      servlces.  _       . 


Advantage  to  the  Blind, 


That   persons   afflicted   with  blind 
no   longer   subjected   to   the   incon- 
veniences which   were     considered 
many  years  a  necessary  accompaniment 
of  this  affliction,    is   continually     being 
demonstrated  by  the  remarkable     I 
which  are  being  accomplished  by  those 
who  have  never  known   what  it  was  to 

The   schools   for   the   blind   have   com- 
pletely revolutionized  methods  of  teach- 
Bxhibitions  show  with  what  skill 
these    apt    students    master    tasks    which 
a   few  years  ago  would  have  been  con- 
red  impossible. 
The  Braille  system  was  a  Godsend  to 
the  blind  but  it  is  said  an  invention  ot 
a    French   physician    is   an   improvement 
upon  the  Braille  method. 

Dussard's  appliance  consists  of  a 
frame,  on  which  runs  a  ruler  containing 
0'{  square  spaces,  disclosing  small 
fixed  on  a  flexible  metal  band  be- 
neath. When  the  writing  point  is 
pressed  on  one  of  the  concave  spots  of 
the  dice  a  raised  dot  appears  iu  the  , 
paper.  The  position  of  the  dots  being 
mechanically'  determined,  perfect  regu- 
larity in  the  characters  is  obtained. 

The  writer  has  but  to  lift  the  ruler, 
which  is  hinged  and  cannot  get  dis- 
placed, to  read  by  the  touch  of  the 
Characters  which  he  has  just  formed. 
Erasures  are  accordingly  made  at  once. 
Arithmetical  notation  on  paper  is  thus 
rendered  easy,  whereas  it  is  impossible 
b  the  old  instrument,  by  which  all 
characters  have  to  be  written  back 
wards.  It  is  equally  advantageous  in 
n  u  m  e  r  i  c  aliini^yyiiii4*4**«"*,-"— l"^***^^t^ 

MONDAY,    DECEMBER    9.    IGOl 


"For  a.  Dependent   Blind    Man" 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

The    following    amounts    have    been    re- 
ceived   with   gratitude:      Mrs.    G.    L.    Pratt, 
127   Commonwealth   avenue,   $10;   A.    L.   P., 
378  Commonwealth  avenue,  $2;   Rico,  $5. 
Louisa  S.  Munroe 
1      59  Brattle  street,   Cambridge. 


A  rlA(\ 

ning  of  Metcalfe, 
is  the  only  kn.nvn 
yflfephone  operator  in  the  coun- 
try shi-  is  a  prodigy.  Not  only  can 
S  attend  to  the  multifarious  duties 
of  the  telephone  exchange  With  a  SkU 
and  rapidity  rarely  equalled  by  an  op- 

orator  blessed  with  sight,  but   is  MngU- 

tariv   versatile  in  ^accomplishments.   Al- 

hoiU  blind  since  an  infant  of  2  years 

she  d..es  all  the  things  that  abiight 

with  two  good  (■yes  can  do,  and 

,,.,   thelI1   well.     All     those        ;tle 


girl 

can 


re- 
bel- 


household  duties  thai      seemingly 
qulre  sight   above  all  other  senses 
deft  hands  can  perform. 

She   has  done  the  household  cooking 
in  her  parents'  home  for  years.    W  ith 
unerring  instinct  she  enters  any  apart- 
ment in  her  home,  dusts  and  cleans  it 
with  precision  equaled  by  few.      Her 
housekeeping  capabilities     have     long 
been  the  admiration  of  housewives  for 
miles   around.     These,     however       are 
hut    the   commoner   of   her   wonderful 
abilities,  as  she  sews  by  band  and  on 
a  machine.     Miss  Downing  does  fancy 
work  that  presents  the  smoothness  and 
beauty     of     design     so     painstakingly 
sought  for  in  vain  by  more  fortunate 

■women. 

\nother  remarkable  trait  is  her  pen- 
chant for  music.  Not  only  has  she  ap- 
peared in  public  and  won  encomiums 
as  a  musician,  but  has  taught  her  skill 
to  others. 

Iter    work   as    a    telephone   operator 
is  the  most  wonderful  accomplishment. 
Through  the  persuasion  of  George  W  . 
Fair,  who  is  interested  in  a  number  of 
Edgar  county  exchanges,  Miss  Down- 
ing was  given  a  positum  in  febe    Mety 
calfe  central  office.     It  was  a  doubtful 
experiment  and  many     of     the     other 
stockholders  were  dubious  whether  she 
could  perform  the  complex  duties     of 
the  position,   however  gifted   she  was 
in  other     pursuits.     Four    weeks     ago 
Miss     Downing     began     learning     the 
switchboard.     Her  success  was  almost 
instantaneous.     At  the  end  of  the  first 
day  she  was  able  to  operate     the  ex- 
change without  the  aid  of  her  friend 
and  instructor,   Mrs.   A.   R.   Wetz.     At 
the  end  of  the  third  day  her  success 
was  so  pronounced  that  she  was  placed 
on  duty  permanently  and  assigned  to 
the  day  shift.    Officials  of  the  company 
say  they  never  had  a  better  operator 
and  patrons  in  other  cities,  who  have 
occasion  to  use  the  Metcalfe  toll  lines, 
declare  that  no   operator      along     the 
whole  system  makes  connections  more 
promptly  or  pleasantly  than  the  "blind 
girl  at  Metcalfe." 

The  Metcalfe  exchange  operates  over 
sixty  telephones  besides  the  work  at 
the  toll  board.     Two  operators  handle 
I  the  work,  Miss  Downing  being  wholly 
in   charge  certain   hours.     She  locates 
a    call   instantly   by   the  sound   of   the 
"drop."   or.    if   busy   and   she   fails   to 
hear  the  warning  click,  by  hastily  pass- 
ins  her  nimble,  sensitive  tipned  fingers 
over  the  board.     The  plug  for  connec- 
tion she  thrusts  into  the  proper  aper- 
ture with  instantaneous  precision.     No 
matter  how  speedily     the     calls  follow 
each  other,  she  never  becomes  discom- 
posed, and  her  mellow  voice     pleases 


uiXXV     v 
the    ear    of    tin-    patrons    i 

5  Her  chirograpby  is  as  beautiful  as 
thai  of  a  teacher  in  penmanship.  She 
keeps  a  record  of  the  toll  charges  and 
her  method  is  simple  ami  accurate. 
The  telephone  officials  exhibit  bee 
neatly  kept  books  with  pride  to  every 

visitor.  _.. 

Miss    Downing   was   born    April    -i->. 
1S70.     When   '1    years   old    an    affliction 
of  the  eyes  bereft  her  of  sight.     When 
she  was' a  years  old  her  parents  remov- 
ed   from    Edgar    county.    Illinois,       to 
Park   county,    Indiana.     She  was   edu- 
cated  at   the   Industrial    institute      for 
the  blind    at   Indianapolis,    graduating 
June   14.    1892.     Her   course      included 
'sioentHic  studies.  In  addition,  she  took 
special  courses  in  music,  elocution  and 
fancywork.     Miss   Downing     says   her 
student  days  were  the  most   pleasant 
of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Wetz,  who  instructed  Miss 
Downing  in  the  mysteries  of  the  tel- 
ephone exchange,  says  she  has  taught 
several  persons  to  operate  the  system, 
but  none  prosed  as  apt  as-  the     blind 

girl. 

She  is  a  faithful  worker  and  worthy 
woman.  Her  disposition  is  sunny  and 
temperament  genial.  Wherever  she  is 
she  scatters  words  of  srood  cheer.  Her 
motto  is  "Look  up — lift  up." 


\  \ 
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H  NOTES  FROM  1 
1 1  DEAF, 


Recent  visitors  to  the  institute  were 
Frank  Shattuck,  Miss  Irene  Lynch,  Kihm 
Misa  Carrie  Douglass,  Miss  Louise  Gould 
ton,  and  Stephen  Justet. 

Rev.  Dr.  Chamberlain,  who  spoke  to 
Sunday  afternoon,  has  returned  to    New 
ties  at  St.  Ann's  church  for  the  deaf.     He 
this  state.     While  visiting  Los   Angeles, 
deaf. 


Joshua  Willits,  David  Luddy, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyell  Aldersley, 
John  Polk,  late   of   Washing- 

the   children    here  on  a  recent 

York  city  and  resumed  his  du- 

spent    nearly    two    months  in 

he    held    two    services  for  the 


Dr.  Warring  Winkinson,  superintendent  of  the  Institute,  will  return 
soon  from  his  vacation. 

Berna  Haight,  Hazel  Piper,  Charles  Caceres  and  Eben  Gay  attended 
the  concert  at  Hearst  hall.  They  were  chaperoned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Keith 

Irene  Hare  spent  Thanksgiving  with  her  mother  at  Los  Gatos. 

James  S.  Saunders  is  now  in  Southern  California.  His  father  died 
there  iecently. 

Grace  and  Lizzie  Keesing  were  recently  visited  by  their  brother. 


* 


* 


* 


RECEPTION  TO  TUG  OF  WAR  TEAM. 

Recently  a  team  of  blind  boys  were  defeated  by  a  team  of  deaf  boys 
at  tug-of-war.  The  girls  of  room  thirteen  gave  a  reception  in  honor  of 
the  tug-of-war  team  and  a  splendid  time  was  had.  The  refreshments 
were  ice  cream,  cake,  candy  and  lemonade.  There  were  twenty-four 
guests.  They  all  were  highly  enthusiastic  over  it  and  enjoyed  them- 
selves very  much. 

Miss  Mast  and  Master  Rosendo  gave  some  beautiful  selections  in 
music.  Rosendo  brought  over  his  instruments  and  made  them  almost 
talk,  he  played  so  well. 


H: 


* 
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MEETING  OF  THE  DE  L'  EPEE  LYCEUM. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  De  1'  Epee  Lyceum  a  very  interesting 
hour  was  spent. 

Monroe  Jacobs  recited  an  opening  hymn. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  announced  that  he  had  heard  lately 
from  Herman  Isert,  one  of  the  energetic  members  who  expecte  to  come 
back  to  school  soon. 

Mi3s  Annie  Lindstrom,  a  recent  graduate  from  Gallaudet,  gave  a 
talk  about  her  experiences  in  the  college  and  what  the  students  were  do- 
ing.    A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Miss  Liudstrom  by  the  members. 

Mr.  d'Estrella  gave  another  selection  from  the  play  which  he  has 
continued  from  meeting  to  meeting. 

May  Ikin,  one  of  the  new  members,  recited  prettily    "God    save  ther 
queen,''  and  won  much  applause. 


UJRXIAQIT  (Mich.)  TIUBUN* 

Tjec  - 

6 
L901. 

The  elopement  and  marriage  of  Her- 
man Thurow,  a  blind  teacher  In  the 
"Wisconsin  State  ScTtool  for  the  Blind, 
with  the  fair  Mrs.  Augusta  Metzke  of 

the  institution's  kitchen,  was  a  recent 
social  event  which  Wisconsin  is  yet 
talking  about.  We  spoke  of  Augusta 
as  being  "fair."  We  suppose  she  was, 
for  nearlv  all  brides  are  so.  and  we 
can  prove  it  by  their  home  newspa- 
pers. But  If  she  be  not  fair  as  A  enus 
or  Ayesha.  the  blind  man's  bride  will 
still  enjov  the  advantage  possessed  by 
a  sightless  eciuine  purchased  of  a. 
Quaker.  -Docs  thee  see  any  fault  in 
him?"  inquired  he  of  the  broaft  bnrn. 
"I  do  not."  replied  the  customer. 
"Neither  will  he  see  any  in  the^,  ie-| 
sponded  PlUneas. 
ngBOMERVII,LE   <N.   J.)  DRMOCBA 

-Dec. 

6 
t901- 

— A  strange  calamity  fell  upon  Heze- 
kiah  Hoffman,  of  Lebanon,  recently. 
From  some  unknown  cause  he  lost  both 
his  eyesight  and  hearing,  and  is  now 
helple§s".™",l'Mr.  HoUPmanis  steward  of 
the  Lebanon  Township  Poor  Farm. 

&T%.  i>o.u.i^.(-Mn.rr*o?n-nr^r;rrr'I , 

Dec. 

'6 

1901. 
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BJLIJKD  -  NEGRO     OFFERS     TO     EX- 
CHANGE FREEDOM  FOR  VISION. 


WANTS    MEDICAL    TREATMENT 


The    Physician    Who    Cures    Him    of 

Blindness   He   Will   Serve   the 

Remainder  of  His  Days. 

Tin?  Notts,  a  blind  negro,  will  exchange 
his  freedom  for  sight  He  will  beome  the 
bond  slave  of  the  physician  who  will  restore 
his  vision. 

"I  will  be  his  man  an*  he  can  he  my 
massa  so  longs's  he  says,"  declared  the  old 
negro.  "An'  I  can  do  mos'  anything,  too. 
All  I  want  is  to  see  once  mo'." 

Notts  was  a  slave  in  Alabama  before  the 
war.  He  was  a  boy  then,  but  he  remembers 
the  days  very  well.  Now  he  is  5S  years 
old  and  his  12-year-old  son  leads  him  about. 

The  pair  was  in  St.  Louis  Friday  morn- 
ing en  route  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  where  the  old 
man's  sister  lives. 

For  several  hours  they  were  in  charge  of 
Matron  Hunters  at  Union  Station.  They 
left  at  8:28  o'clock  on  a  train  over  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  xailway. 

Notts'  home  has  been  for  14  years  in  Gil- 
christ's Switch,  111.  He  has  worked  all  that 
time  in  a  coal  mine  there. 

"I  was  always  well  an'  strong,"  he  said 
"an*  I  am  yet;  but  I  can't  6ee  a  thing.  1 
nevah  did  hab  any  trouble  with  my  eyes  till 
bout  a  month  ago.  Then  one  ev'nin'  when 
I  was  workin'  with  my  pardner  in  de  rrine 
Jest  like  a  rla?h  I  went  stone  blind  '  l* 
didn't  hurt.  It  nevah  has  hurl,  but  I  Jes' 
.a n't  see. 

"My  pardner  brought  me  out  of  de  mine 
and  1  hain't   been  down  since. 

"I  don't  know  why  it  was.  I  was  seein' 
jes'  as  good  as  my  boy  heah  when  I  went 
down  de  shaft  dat  mornln'.  Wher  T  com* 
up   everything:   was   black.  me 

"Dey  tells  me  my  eyes  looks  all  right 
an'  dey  feels  all  right.  I  believe  a  doctah 
could  curf  **m-     !  wish  one  would   try 


"All  I  asks  is  to  see  once  mo.  I  ^'"J 
rot  a  cent  an'  my  folks  is  po\  but .  I 11  be 
de  slave  of  the  doctuh  as  long    a  be  sjys 

,f..hie'can°na^  mcV   anytMn*    £**<£*& 

i\vas  a^'la"^  befo'  de  war  and  I  know 
how  Vis  r  rather, be  a  slave  den  blind 
T  wants  to  work.  I'm  kinder  old,  but  1 
ainTweak  I'm  as  strong.as  any  man-  to 
*  good  many  years  yet  an'  my  oHt'cant 
take  care  of  me.     1  don  t  want  to  fco   to  a 

h  Notts'savs  his  only  reason  for  going  to 
Mobile  is  that  he  has  a  sister  there  and 
thSn  he  lived  there  in  the  slavery  days. 
H^  thinks    he    can    find    a   physician    there 

'^Vstop^where.  though,"  said  he. 
-where  dey's  a  doctah   to   take  me." 

Old  Notts  is  an  Intelligent  n  mo.  He  was 
^J}\  rM-essed  as  was  his  son  who  was 
W?tn  h  m  FrienOs  in  Gilchrist's  Switch 
he  said  cared  for  him  alter  his  blindness 
came  and  furnished  him  money  to  go  to 
Moble. 


^c^o^ 


^  w 
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THE 


OF  HUMAN  BEINGS. 

%mrs4.u%  B-n«3  Bars —  Smells 

Feels  With  His  Eyes-Tastes  \A/.th  H.s  fc.a 


\A/itH  His  Tot-igia& 


—  Hears  \A/ith  His  Nose. 


JACKSON*.  O.,  Dec.  '/.—This  little 
city  is  in  the  throes  of  a  sensa- 
tion which  Will  shake  the  world— 
or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which 
men  call  scientific— from  centre  to  cir- 
cumference, and  demonstrate  to  the 
full  that  old  saying  that  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.  Though  billions 
upon  billions  of  people  have  spent  their 
allotted  three  score  and  ten  years  upon 
the  earth,  never  before  has  one  been 
born  with  as  great  scientific  value  as 
a  young  man  who  is  a  resident  of  this 
city. 

For  many  years  scientific  men  have 
debated  upon  the  subject  of  brain  tis- 
sue and  consciousness,  and  have  finally 
agreed  upon  all  points  but  one — name- 
ly, the  differentiation  of  sensory  cen- 
tres. Now  this  point  has  been  fully 
and   definitely   settled. 

Came  From  Germany. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  there  came  to 
this  city  from  Potsdam,  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  Germany,  Au- 
gust Schwar.lt  and  his  wife,  refined  Ger- 
mans, who  had  born  lorced  to  leave 
their  native  land  on  account  of  politi- 
cal troubles.  In  the  Faterland  Herr 
Schwardt  had  been  a  most  prosperous 
and  successful  merchant,  and  had 
amassed  several  million  dollars'  worth 
of  property,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  he  succeded  in  turning  into 
cash  before  he  left  the  empire  between 
two  suns,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  prop- 
erty to  be  confiscated.  For  several 
years  after  he  reached  Jaskson  he  was 
a  social  lion  through  all  Southern 
Ohio,  and  many  prominent  men  have 
been  guests  at  his  hospitable  board.  Hp 
did  not  engage  in  business  «f  any  kind, 
preferring  to  live  the  life  of  ease  and 
luxury  which  his  great  wealth  permit- 
ted and  his  home  was  the  scene  of  al- 
most constant  social  gayety.  But  one 
day  17  years  ago  a  son  was  born  into 
the  household,  and  at  the  happy  christ- 
ening the  heir  to  the  Schwardt  millions 
was  named  Henri.  During  the  baby- 
hood  of   the   child    the    Schwardt    home 

|  continued  to  occupy  its  same  high  place 
j  in  the  world  of  society  hereabouts. 

A  Wcndrous  Change. 

But  there  soon  came  a  wondrous 
change.  One  day  Herr  Schwardt  and  his 
wife  sent  letters  of  regret  to  a  promi- 
nent hostess  and  soon  thereafter  Mrs. 
Schwardt  sent  polite  notes  to  her  in- 
timates, stating  that  she  and  her  hus- 
'  band  could  accept  no  more  invitations 
from  their  friends  of  former  days,  nor 
would  the  Schwardt  home  be  open  any 
more  to  those  whose  society  she  had 
so  much  enjoyed  in  years  agone.     "The 


'  reason,"   wrote   she,    "is   a   private   one 
which   we   cannot   make   public   at   this 
time,  when  God  has  sent  us  the.  great-  j 
'  est   trial   that   His   children    have    ever 
been   brought   to   bear.     Wondrous,    in-  1 
deed,  are  the  works  of  Him,  whose  in- 
tent  is   beyond   the   ken   of   mortals .  to 
fathom."     Then  became  the  Schwardts 
hermits,  as  it  were,   and  their  hitherto 
,  happy  hdme  a  dark,   mysterious  dwell- 
j  ing  of  broken-hearted  parents  who  bore 
i  with    religious    fortitude    the    affliction 
which    God    had    sent    against    them    in  i 
the    person    of    the    son    whose    coming  j 
had  been  hailed  with  such  delight  only 
two  years  before. 

As  the  child  grew  to  boyhood  and  was 
occasionally  seen  by  passersby  won- 
drous taies  of  his  madness  were  passed 
from  mouth  to*mouth  under  the  breath 
of  sympathizing  neighbors,  and  the  in- 
ner circle  of  society  lamented  the  af- 
fliction which  had  robbed  it  of  its  lead- 
er and  the  hospitality  of  the  Schwardt 
home.  But,  as  is  always  the  case,  the 
incident  was  soon  forgotten  and  the 
Schwardts  were  left  to  bear  alone  their 
sad  burden,  while  society  round  about 
them  went  on  in  its  wonted  way.  It 
was  the  old,  eld  story— "The  King  is 
dead!  Long  live  the  King!" — and  a 
new  leader  assumed  the  helns  of  gov- 
ernment in  Southern  Ohio's  four  hun- 
dred. 

A   Mysterious   Visitor 

Three  weeks  ago  the  Schwardt  home 
was    visited    by    a    distinguished    look- 
ing gentleman  of  unmistakable  German 
bearing.     He    was    the    first    guest   the 
house   had  sheltered   for  15  years,   and 
his   arrival    excited    no    little   comment. 
It  was  soon  ascertained     that  the  mys- 
terious stranger  was  ncne  else   than  a 
renowned    German    specialist    on    brain 
diseases  who   had   visited   this   country 
incognito  in  order  to  investigate  Amer- 
ican   ways    and    methods.      His    reason 
for  disguising  his  identity  was  his  dis- 
taste   for    the    notoriety    to    which    his 
American    brethren    and    the   American 
press  would  subject  him  were  his  real 
self  made  known.    He  was  a  close  rela- 
tive of  the  Schwardt  family,  and  came 
to  Jackson  to  secure  rest  from  his  ar- 
duous  labors  in   the   field  of   Amercian 
research.     A  few  days  after  his  arrival 
in      Jackson      the      neighbors      of      the 
Schwardt  family  were  very  much  sur- 
prised  one   morning   to   see   a   carriage 
draw    up    to    the    porte-cochere    of    the 
Schwardt  home.    A  few  minutes  there- 
after  Mr.    and    Mrs.    Schwardt,    accom- 
panied by  their  son,  emerged  from  the 
house     and    entered    the    carriage,     in 
which  they  were  driven  about  the  city 
for    several    hours.      The    young    man 
was   tall   and   sparely   built,    with    light 
hair,   blue  eyes  and  a  countenance  al- 
most deathly  pale. 


Took  Daily  Drives. 

For   several    days   drives    were    taken 
every    morning    by    the    alien    and    his 
youn^    relative,    who    were    frequently 
accompanied    by    the    lattcr's    parents. 
At   all    other   times   the   family   and   its 
mysterious  guest  kept  themselves  close 
within   the   house.     Finally   a  persever- 
ing newspaper  man  unraveled  the  mys- 
tery by  securing  an  interview  with  the 
I  visiting    German,    who    gave    his    name 
■  as  Dr.  Carl  Bruner  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
!  emy,   Berlin.     The  result  of  his  discov- 
ery   will    furnish    the    scientific    world 
with  the  greatest  sensation  it  ever  has 
known.      The    alien    revealed    the    fact 
that  the  young  man's  senses  are  in   a 
I  most  chaotic  state.    He  is  possessed  of 
1  all  his  faculties,  yet  his  eyes  are  sight- 
less;   his   ears   will   not   permit   him    to 
I  hear;    his   finger   tips   do   not   give   rise 
to  a  sense  of  feeling;   his   tongue   does 
not  allow  him  to  taste,  and  his  nose  is 
not  possessed  of  olfactory  powers. 

Sensory  Nerves  Transposed. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  the  alien 
says  that  his  sensory  nerves  are  so 
transposed  that  (to  state  the  matter  in 
the  plainest  language)  the  young  man 
feels  with  his  eyes;  tastes  with  his  ears, 
sees  with  his  fingers,  smells  with  his 
tongue,  and  hears  with  his  nose.  In 
ether  words,  his  optic  nerve  is  so  per- 
verted that  it  leads  to  that  part  of  the 
brain  tissue  which  gives  rise  to  the 
sense  of  feeling.  In  like  manner  the 
auditory  nerve  leads  to  the  seat  of  the 
tasting;  the  tactile  nerves  lead  to  the 
sight  centre;  the  gustatory  nerve  finds 
its  way  to  the  seat  of  smelling,  and  the 
olfactory  nerve  has  its  terminus  at  the 
centre  of  hearing.  It  is  wnderfud  al- 
I  most  beyond  belief,  but  eminent  sci- 
entists In  support  of  their  theories  of 
differentiation  of  sensory  centres  have 
several  times  urged  that  such  a  thing 
might  be  possible,  although  this  is  the 
first  time  in  history  that  it  has  been 
known  to  exist. 

Many  Strange  Experiences. 

Of  course  the  strange  transposition 
of  his  sensory  nerves  and  centres  gives 
rise  to  many  strange  conditions.  To 
take  up  the  sense  of  sight.  In  him  the 
nerve  having  its  outer  terminus  in  the 
eye  has  its  inner  terminus  in  the  tac- 
tile area  of  the  brain.  Therefore  when 
the  young  man  sees  a  hot  stove  he 
feels  as  much  pain  as  does  a  normal 
person,  who  has  touched  the  heated 
iron.  Yet  the  sensation  is  not  perma- 
nent, lasting  only  until  he  removes  his 
eye  from  it.  Normal  conditions,  such 
as  the  sight  of  a  passing  wagon,  a  run- 
ning street  car  or  things  he  sees  daily  J 
do  not  give  him  pain.  If,  however,  the  | 
wagon  or  the  car  was  wrecked   before 


]  his  eyes  he  would  feel  as  much  pain  for 
i  an  instant  as  if  he  had  been  caught  In 
I  the  wreck.  Only  such  things  which  give 
i  normal  people  pain  to  touch  give  him 
pain  to  see.  He  therefore  feels  hot 
when  he  sees  a  fire  and  cold  when  he 
sees  ice  or  snow.  The  transposition  of 
the  visual  nerve  to  the  tactile  brain 
centre  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
boy's  long  isolation  In  a  secluded  room 
in  his  father's  home,  as  the  transposi- 
tion of  the  other  senses  gives  him  no 
pain,  only  exposing  him  to  strange  ex- 
periences. When  the  young  man  hears 
a  person  speaking  he  really  tastes  his 
voice  of  the  speaker— a  soft,  rich  and 
mellow  voice,  tasting  very  pleasant, 
|  ".vhile  a  harsh,  rasping  and  loud  voice 
gives  rise  to  a  very  displeasing  taste. 
In  this  way  the  boy  enjoys  to  the  full 
fine  music,  bui  suffers  from  a  discord- 
ant hurrah  or  laugh  as  would  a  nor- 
mal person  who  had  tasted  an  unripe 
persimmon.  The  nerve  of  feeling  leads  i 
to  the  sight  centre,  so  when  the  boy's 

hand  comes  in  contact  with  anything) 
he  sees  it  just  the  same  as  does  a  man 
whose  eye  performs  its  normal  func- 
tion. And  here  arises  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion. Only  the  fingers  of  the  young 
man  are  sensitive  in  regard  to  the 
sense  of  feeling  or  rather  sight.  No 
other  portion  of  his  body  will  give  off 
impressions  of  sight.  When  the  young 
man  wears  a  glove,  in  the  course  of  the 
alienist's    experiments,    he    is    blind. 

Sees  Around  Corners. 

Another  peculiarity  is  that  he  does 
not  have  to  place  his  fingers  on  any- 
thing to  obtain  a  visual  impression  of 
it.  His  exposed  fingers  in  touch  with 
the  atmosphere  permit  him  to  see 
everything  for  miles  around,  the  power 
becoming  weaker  as  the  objects  grow 
more  distant  until  it  falls  absolutely 
at  about  the  same  distance  as  does  the  i 
power  of  sight  possessed  by  a  person  on  i 
the  ocean  or  on  a  plain.  In  this  way 
he  can  really  see  around  a  corner  or 
over  a  hall,  but  he  loses  the  power  al- 
together when  his  hands  are  gloved.  It 
is  a  well-known  scientific  truth  that  the 
proper  relation  of  the  sense  of  taste  to 
that  of  smell  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  good  state  of  health,  and  it  is 
therefore  no  great  wonder  that,  in  this 
boy's  disordered  sensory  mechanism, 
the  nerve  of  taste  leads  to  the  olfac- 
tory brain  centre.  Therefore  when  he 
eats  food  of  any  kind  the  resulting  sen- 
sation is  one  of  smell  and  not  of  taste. 
He  has  been  experimented  with  several 
times,  and  many  things,  which  give  off , 
a  pleasant  odor  but  have  a  really  un-  j 
pleasant  taste,  have  been  given  him 
with  the  result  that  he  relished  them 
much  as  a  normal  person  would  relish 
fine  fruit.  The  other  sensory  transposi- 
tion is  that  of  the  olfactory  nerve  to 
the  auditory  brain  area.  The  young 
man,  therefore,  is  living  proof  that  a 
thing  can  smell  so  loud  that  a  person 
!  can  hear  It.  The  odor  given  off  by  frag- 
i  rant  flowers  produces  a  £oft  and  musical 
]  sound  while  decaying  vegetable  or  ani- 
!  mal  matter  makes  an  unpleasant  sen- 
I  sation  of  hearing.  Instances  like  these 
[  could  be  given  by  the  score,  and  the 
i  reader  can  easily  imagine  how  many 
!  strange  experiences  fall  to  the  lot  of 
young  Schwardt  in  the  course  of  a  day. 
Now  comes  the  most  wonderful  devel- 
opment in  this  strange  case. 

>    To  Perform  Operation. 

Dr.  Bruner  says  he  can  cure  his 
young  relative  and  intends  to  perform 
an  operation  to  restore  his  nervous  sys- 
tem to  a  balanced  condition.  The  sen- 
sory nerves  are  known  to  meet  In  a 
common  centra  in  the  front  upper  por- 
tion of  the  brain,  much  as  telephone 
wires  arc  assembled  in  an  exchange, 
and  the  alien4s>t  holds  that  the  nerves 
have  become  crossed,  as  it  were,  at  that 
point.  He  will  open  the  boy's  skull, 
take  up  each  of  the  sensory  nerves  and  • 
connect  It  with  the  nerve  from  that 
portion  of  the  brain  area  which  pro- 
duces the  corresponding  impression. 
The  operation,  of  course,  will  be  a  very 
delicate  one,  but  the  average  mind  can 
easily  understand  the  theory  upon 
ch  the  alienist  will  work.  The  sev- 
ering of  the  nerves  is,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question  and  the  alienist  holds 
that  such  a  move  will  not  be  necessary, 


It  would,  in  fact,  result,  fatally.    He  be- 
lieves it  impossible  that  a  nerve  should 
run   directly,  from  the  boy's  eye  to  the 
brain  area  of  feeling  and  so  on  through 
the    five    senses.      On    the    contrary,    he 
thinks  that  the  various  sensory  nerves 
have    become    so    crossed    and    inter- 
twined at  that  point  in  the  brain  which  i 
physiologists  call  the   centre  of  special 
sensation  that  he  will  be  able,  with  ex- 
treme   care,    to    disentangle    them    anrl 
restore    each    of    them    to    its    normal 
functions.     Discussing  the  scientific  as- 
pect of  this  remarkable  case,  Dr.   Bru- 
ner said: 

The    Wonderful    Nervous    System. 

"The  functions  of  the  nervous  system 
are  so  complicated  and%so  closely  relat- 
ed to  each  other  as  to  make  it  no  easy 
matter  for  even  the  most  learned  man 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  system 
working  as  a  whole.  Ferrier,  a  re- 
nowned scientist  and  physiologist,  has 
attempted  to  differentiate  sensory  cen- 
tres. The  case  of  this  young  man 
would  seem  to  prove  that  there  are 
very  close  and  positive  relations  be- 
tween the  nerve  centre  and  the  nerve 
extremities.  No  one  now  doubts  that 
consciousness  has  an  anatomical  sub 
stratum,  but  the  great  problem  of  the 
relation  between  the  two  has  been  un- 
til now  as  far  from  solution  as  in  the 
days  when  little  or  nothing  was  known 
of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. The  case  of  this  young  man 
proves  that  there  is  a  positive  and  ac- 
tive relation  between  consciousness 
and  the  anatomical  construction,  for 
the  remarkable  transformation  of  this 
boy's  sensory  centres  proves  him  to 
be  a  freak  of  anatomy  and  not  a  ca- 
price of  consciousness.  He  sees;  he 
feels;  he  hears;  he  tastes;  he  smells: 
but  the  seat  of  each  of  his  sensory  im- 
pressions is  connected  at  the  nerve  ex- 
tremity with  that  part  of  his  anato- 
my which,  in  normal  people,  is  wont 
to  receive  other  impressions  or  irrita- 
tions. 

The  Seat  of  Consciousness. 

Since  men  have  first  studied  the  phy- 
siology of   the   human   body   conscious- 
ness has  been  driven  steadily  upward, 
step  by  step,   until  now  it  takes  refuge 
in    a    few    thousand    nerve    cells    in    a 
portion  of  the  gray  matter  in  the  cor- 
tex of  the  brain.    The  ancients  believed 
that  the  body  participated  in  the  feel- 
ings  of  the  mind,    and  that,    in  a  real 
sense,   the  heart  could  be  torn  by  con- 
tending emotions.    As  science  advanced 
consciousness  took  refuge  in  the  brain, 
first  in   the  medulla   and   lastly   in    the 
cortex.     Even    supposing    that    we    are 
ultimately    able    to    understand    :i!l    the 
phenomenon— chemical,      physical      and 
physiological— of    this    intricate    gangli- 
onic mechanism,  we  shall  be  no  nearer 
a  solution   of  the  problem   of  the   con- 
nection  between   the   objective  and   the 
subjective    aspects    of    the    phenomena. 
It  is  no  solution  to  resolve  a  statement 
of    the    phenomena    into    mental    terms 
or  expressions  and  to  be  content   with 
pure  idealism;    nor   is   it   any   better   to 
resolve    all    the    phenomena    of    mind 
into    terms    describing    physical    condi- 
tions   as    in    pure    materialization.      A 
philosophy    that    recognizes    both    sets 
of    phenomena,    mutually   adjusted   and 
ever   interacting,    may   be   no   explana- 
tion;  but  at   all   events  it   is   unpreten- 
tious, recognizes  facts,  and  does  not  de- 
lude   the    mind    by    offering    a    solution 
which  is  no  solution  at  all.    As  already 
said,   research  in  anatomy  and  physio- 
logy   and     the    observation    of    disease 
have  driven   physiologists   to  adopt   the 
view  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  sen- 
sation.    This    is   no   doubt    true    in    the 
sense    that    it    ultimately    receives    all 
those    nervous    impressions    that    result 
in   consciousness.     Until   now  scientists 
have  held   that   the  parts  transmitting 
the  nervous  impressions  are,   in  anoth- 
er   sense,    as    much    concerneel    in    the 
production    of   conscious   states   as    the  I 
brain.     Now,  by  the  case  of  this  young 
man,    they    are    forced    into    the    belief 
that    the    nerves   transmitting    the    im- 
pression   have  nothing   to   do    with   the 
production  of  consciousness.    The  nerve 
extremity  receives  one  impression;  the 
nerve  transmits  this  impression   to  the 
brain;    but    the    brain    gives    forth    an 


expression  in  no  way  similar  to  the  im- 
pression received  at  the  nerve  extrem- 
ity. 

Nerves  Are  Interdependent. 

Consciousness    extends    from    its    spe- 
cial   seat   so   far   as   there   is   continuity 
of    th^   impressed   condition.     When   an 
irritation    is    applied    to    a    nerve    ex- 
tremity in  a  finger  or  elsewhere  the  im- 
pression (or  rather  the  impressed  condi- 
tion) travels,  as  is  generally  understood, 
but  really  exists  for  at  least  a  moment 
along    the    whole    length    of    the    nerve, 
and   as   soon   as   there   is   continuity   of 
the  impressed  condition  from  linger  to 
brain  file  consciousness  is  in  connection 
with    the    nerve    and    is    directly    aware  ! 
of   the    Irritation   at   the   nerve   extrem-  : 
ity.     This  view  is  quite  consistent  with  ; 
all  the  facts  of  nervous  physiology  and  | 
keeps   clear   of   the    prevailing   error   In  j 
the   philosophy  of  modern   physiology —  j 
that    of   regarding   the    baby   and    even  j 
the    nervous    system    as    a    vast    series  j 
of  independent   organs,    losing  sight   of 
the  community   of   function   and   inter- 
dependence of  parts. 

Seats  of  Different  Senses. 

Ferrier,    as    has    been    said,    has    at- 
tempted to  differentiate  sensory  centres. 
After  numerous  experiments  he  placed 
the    auditory    centre    in    the    superior 
temporosphenoidal       convolution;       the 
centres  of   taste  and   smell   at  the   ex- 
tremity of  the  temporosphenoidal  lobe; 
and  that  of  touch  in  the  gyrus  uncin- 
atus  and   hippocampus  major.     On  the 
other    hand    Goltz    states   that    he    can 
no    more    obtain    distinct    evidence    of 
localization    in    reference    to    vision    or 
other    sensations    than    in    reference    to 
movements.    Ferrier's  view  is  supported 
by   Mu/ik,    who    has   put   forth    the   im- 
portant  distinction   that   there   may    be 
I  blindness   in    the   sense    of ,  total    depri- 
vation  of  vision   and    "psychical   blind- 
ness"   or   the    inability    to    form   an    in- 
telligent   comprehension    of    the    visual 
impressions   received,    and   he   supposes 
that    the    gray    matter    of    the    cortex 
over  the  occipital  lobes  has  to  do  with 
the    elaboration    of    simple    visual    im- 
presions  into  perceptions.     In  like  man- 
ner   he    concludes    that    other    parts    of 
the    cortex    may    have    to    do    with    the 
elaboration    of    tactile,    olfactory,    gus- 
I  tatory   and   auelitory   sensations.     Thus 
:  the  frontal  lobes  have  to  do  with  cogni- 
I  tion  and  intellectual  action.     If  so,   the 
;  gray    matter    on    the    surface    of    the 
|  brain    may    be    mapped    out    into    three 
I  great  areas— an  area  concerned  in  cog- 
nitions in  front,  a  motor  or  ideo-motor 
area     in     the     middle     and     a    sensory 
area  behind.    The  latter  area  is  divided 
i  into    five,    or   rather   four   subdivisions, 
as    the    olfactory    and    gustatory    areas 
are   practically    one.     The    tactile    area 
is  located  at  the  top  of  the  back  por- 
tion   of    the    brain;    immediately    undar 
this   is   the   visual   area;    under   this   is 
the  auditorv  area:  and  at  the  base,   in 
the    extremity      of      the      temporosphe- 
noidal lobe,  are  the  areas  of  taste  and 
smell. 

"'The  case  of  this  young-  man  will 
prove    to    the    scientific  '  world     three 

things:  First,  that  sensory  centres  are 
differentiated  and  each  of  the  five 
senses  finds  its  expression  in  a  separate 
portion  of  the  brain  area;  second,  that 
there  is  individual  connection  between 
each  of  the  sensory  centres  and  the 
nerve  extremities;  third,  that  the  sen- 
sory areas  in  the  brain  are  so  positively 
differentiated  that  they  will  perform 
their  respective  offices  even  though  the 
nerves  bearing  the  sensations  which 
cause  them  to  form  expressions  have 
outer  termini  abnormally  located  in  or- 
gans which  are  wont  to  perform  other 
functions. 


ERRORS  OF  THE  EYE. 


"Seeing  Is  Believing,"  but  a  Thing 
Isn't  Always  Just  as  It  Looks  to 
Be,  None  the  Less. 

An  illustrated  paper  by  Archibald 
Hobson  In  the  November  St.  Nicholas 
;  explains  some  "queer  errors  of  the 
eye." 

We  all  cherish  the  notion  that  our 
e;yes  can  make  no  mistake.  "Seeing  is 
believing"  is  an  old  and  respected 
maxim.    We  depend  on  our  sight   more 


than  <>n  any  of  our  other  sei  Ivil- 

ization  has  dulled  for  us  our  smell  and 
hearing,  and  our  touch  and  taste  play 
but  small  parts  In  our  life.  The  aver- 
age person  doea  not  pride  himself  on 
his  keenness  of  smell,  hearing,  touch, 
or  taste,  but  he  would  be  loth  to  ad- 
mit that  he  could  not  "believe  Ills  own 
eyes."  Notwithstanding,  there  are 
many  cases,  as  we  shall  see,  in  which 
the  eye  shows  itself  to  be  but  a  poor 
judge  of  facts,  incapable  of  telling  to 
the  mind  a  truthful  story  of  what  it 
sees. 

We  see  everything,  in  short,  by  the 
light  of  experience  alone.  New-born 
babies,  while  they  have  eyes,  see  not. 
The  eye  is  a  camera  pure,  and  sinu 
and,  until  its  impressions  can  be  de- 
veloped in  the  consciousness,  what  it 
sees  means  nothing.  The  baby  llrst 
learns  to  distinguish  light  from  dark- 
ness; then  it  learns  to  recosnize  its 
mother,  then  its  father;  then  it  learns, 
perhaps,  to  distinguish  some  bright 
color,  red  it  may  be;  then  it  learns  to 
discriminate  between  near  and  far  ob- 
jects. It  looks  at  the  nearest  house 
down  the  street,  and  takes  it  to  be  of 
about  the  size  of  its  Noah's  ark,  for 
10  it  appears  to  be.  Later  it  goes  to 
that  house  and  discovers  that  it  is  as 
big  as  Its  own  hous",  which  now,  at  a 
distance.  In  turn,  looks  smaller.  Grad- 
ually it  mak€.s  its  way  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  using  its  own  experi- 
ences as  stepping  stones.  The  eye. 
knows  no  such  thing  as  size  or  dis- 
tance in  the  abstract  and  apart  from 
reasoning,  but  knowing  one  by  experi- 
ence, it  can  make  a  sure  estimate  of 
the  other. 

The  average  woman  cannot  judge  how 
much  a  foot  is  within  several  inches, 
but  she  can  estimate  a  yard  very  close- 
ly, while  with  the  average  man  the 
case  is  reversed.  If  some  one  asked 
you  which  was  the  longer,  a  horse's 
head  from  the  tip  of  his  ears  to  the 
end  of  his  nose,  or  an  ordinary  flour 
barrel,  you  would  naturally  say  the  bar- 
rel,   though    the    horse's    head    is    the 

longer. 

The  eye  is  very  easily  deceived  if  it  is 
called  on  to  pass  judgment  on  some- 
thing that  has  not  been  brought  home 
to  it  by  experience.  The  landlubber  at 
se-i  greatly  underestimates  the  distance 
of   pass^ig    ships,    having   no    familiar 

lar.drrarks  with  which  to  make  com- 
parisons. Truthful  men  under  oath  in 
court  often  disagree  widely  as  to  ob- 
served fac.U>,  and  no  doubt  with  perfect 
honesty.-  We  will  not  distrust  our  eye?, 
though  no  doubt  they  deceive  us 
cftener  than  we  realize. 

There  should  be  an  element  of  illu- 
sion in  every  picture,  and  the  true  ar- 
tist is  one  who  knows  how  to  make 
allowance  for  this.  So  also  in  archi- 
tecture. Measurements  of  the  finest 
buildings  left  us  by  the  ancients  show 
u^  conclusively  that  the  skillful  ar- 
chitects of  those  old  times  understood 
perfectly  about  the  illusive  effects  or' 
Knes  on  the  eye,  for  they  so  designed 
their  buildings  as  to  counteract  such 
defects  of  vision.  The  walls,  instead 
of  being  vertical,  lean  in;  tall  win- 
dows are  wider  at  the  top  than  a~. 
the  bottom;  columns  swell  in  the  mid- 
dle instead  of  being  straight;  the  top 
lines  of  the  buildings,  instead  of  be- 
ing strictly  horizontal,  are  considera- 
bly higher  in  the  middle,  and  so  on. 
Without  doubt  much  of  the  beauty  of 
these  classic  buildings  was  due  to  tlv: 
recognition  of  such  principles  in  their 
construction. 

Modern  architects  generally  ignore 
everything  of  this  kind  and  build  strict- 
ly by  the  square,  level  and  plumb-line. 
There  are  fine  buildings  in  every  city 
that  have  been  made  to  surfer  in  this 
way,  for,  though  really  well  built, 
their  walls  appear  to  lean  outward,  or 
their  cornices  to  sag  in  the  middle,  and 
so  f—t1-  -  -  iMiimmwi  n  o 
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Saturday,  December  7,  1901. 


Last  Thursday  a  native  of  the  west, 
yclept  a  burro, "reached  this  school, 
having  come  by .  overland  express. 
He  is  a  gift  from  the  pupils  of  the 
Colorado  School  for  the  Deal  and 
Blind  to  the  pupils  of  the  Kentucky 
School.  Supt.  Argo,  who  has  tried 
them  for  years,  warrants  one  to  keep 
a  whole  school  of  little  boys  out  of 
mischief  as  well  as  in  a  good  humor. 
A  burro  is  a  diminutive  donkey, 
a  little  larger  than  a  jack  rabbit, 
friendly,  sagacious,  as  meek  as 
Moses  and  as  strong  as  Samson.  At- 
tached to  the  crate  in  which  the 
burro  was  shipped  was  the  following 
card  : 
To    the    Express    Messenger   beyond    St. 

Louis: 

There  are  oats  in  the  bottom  of  the  feed 
box.  We  calculate  that  by  the  time  the 
little  animal  reacliesyou  the  hay  will  have 
been  eaten  up.  If  so,  will  you  ki.idly  re- 
move the  wires  so  she  can  get  at  the  oats 
without  trouble.  Please,  too,  see  that  she 
has  plenty  of  water.  She  is  a  gift  to  the 
deaf  children  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Deaf  from  the  deaf  and  blind  children 
of  the  Colorado  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Blind,  and  we  are  very  anxious  that  she 
reach  her  destination  in  good  condition. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  fur  kindness 
to  the  little  burro,  we  are, 

Sincerely  yours, 
The  Deaf  and  Blind  Children 
op  Colorado. 

The  btirro'S  arrival  created  a  genu-  j 
ine  sensation  among  the  little   boys  i 
and  girls  and  the    language    lessons) 
contained    nothing  but  "burro"   on  j 
Friday.     She   has  been    turned  into' 
the  yard  and   is  a  source  ot  endless! 
enterainment  to  the  younger  pupils. 
When  she  gets    a    little    larger    Mr. 
Collings  will  make  a  small  cart    for 
her,  and  the  boys  will  make    use   of 
the    outfit   to    haul    away  the    trash 
and   sweepings   that  accumulate   in 
the  yard. — Ky.  Standard. 
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CARE    OF    CHILDREN'S    EYES. 


Treatment  in  Infancy  Will  Prevent 
the  Development  of  Later  Weak- 
ness. 


The    number     if      children      wearing 
glasses  is  increasing  every  day,  says   a 

1  prominent  occulist.  who  adds  that  in 
many   cases    more  care  of  the   eyes  in 

;  infancy    would    prevent    the    later    de- 

|  velopment  of  weakness. 

"It  is  not  a  difficult  matter,"  he  says, 
"to  ruin  the  eyes  that  are  normally 
healthy  by  mere  inattention.  When 
the  infant  receive?  its  first  bath  the 
eyes  should  be  washed  with  a  soft 
i  handkerchief  clipped  in  a  weak 
solution  of  boracic  acid,  and  this  should 

;  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  week 
for  at  least  three  months,  if  the 
slightest  redness  appears,  or  matter 
in  the  cornel  s,  the  physician  should 
be  notified  immediately,  as  it  may  be 
ophthalmia  neonatorum,  which  is  dan- 
gerous both  to  the  child  and  others,  as 
it  is  highly  .infectious.  The  nuree 
should  burn  all  pieties  of  linen  used 
to  apply  lotions  or  to  vash  the  eyes  in 
such    a    case,    and    should    bathe      her 


hands    in    a    disinfectant,    or    sha 
convey' the    disease    to   her    own    eyes. 

"The  eyes  often  are  Injured  in  in- 
fancy by  "being  exposed  to  too  much 
light.  The  child  should  not  be  h 
lor  allowed  to  sleep  with  the  light  from 
window,  lamp  or  gas  shining  upon  its 
The  Old-fashioned  cradle,  with 
its  hood,  was  far  more  sensible  than 
the  modern  cradle  and  bassinets  that 
1  no  protection  from  either  glare 
or  draught.  On  the  same  principle  is 
the  English  baby  carriage,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  this  country 
within  a  year  or  two-  it  has  a  hood 
like  a  buggy,  with  shades  at  sides  and 
back,  any  or  ail  of  which  may  be 
rolled  up  or  lowered  as  sun  and  wind 
make  necessary,  while  the  top  pro- 
tects from  an  overhead  glare.  With 
such  an  arrangement  the  eyes  may  al- 
ways be  protected.  It  makes  one's 
blood  boil  to  see  the  way  in  which 
babies'  eyes  are  exposed  to  the  fierce 
glare  of  a  summr  sun  by  careless 
nursemaids,  who  take  no  pains  to  ad- 
just the  parasol  top  that  has  been  in 
general  use  to  afford  even  such  pro- 
tection as  it  might  give. 

"It  is  much  better  for  children  to 
sleep  in  the  dark,  and  if  accustomed 
to  it  from  the  beginning  there  is  no 
trouble  about  it.  Dark  is  as  natural 
as  light,  and  unless  children  are  taught 
to  fear  it  they  will  welcome  it  at  bed- 
time as  eagerly  as  their  eiders  do.  A 
baby's  nerves  become  strained  by  th< 
excitements  of  its  waking  hours,  and 
it  needs  restful  darkness  for  eyes  anc1 
nervous    system    alike. 

"When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  tall 
and  express  its  ideas  and  observation; 
say  at  4  or  5  years  of  age,  the  eye; 
hould  be  tested  to  see  if  they  are  alikf 
in  visual  power.  An  easy  method  't 
to  hold  a  small  object  with  which  h< 
is  unfamiliar  before  him,  and,  cover- 
ing each  eye  in  turn,  ask  him  to  de- 
scribe it.  In  this  way  it  may  be  as- 
certained whether  one  eye  has  strongei 
vision  than  the  other.  If  it  has  an  oc- 
ulist should  be  consulted  immediately 
to  prescribe  suitable  glasses-  If  atten- 
ded to  in  season  the  eye  is  likely  tc 
strengthen,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the 
glasses    become    unnecessary." 

THE  OREGON  GAZETTEER, 

SALEM,    OREGON. 


December  i,  1901. 

Of  all  the  deaf   young     men    that 
have  been  turned  out  of  this  School  we 
do  11  jt  know  of  a  single  one  who  is  not 
making  his  own  living,  and,  with  few 
exceptions,    the    blind  are   also    self 
supporting.      Many  of    them  are  the 
reliable  mainstay  of  others   and    have 
accumulated  property  by  their  own  un- 
aided  exertions.     This   is     gratifying 
to  us,  and    should   convince  the   tax- 
payers of  the  State    that   the   money 
appropriated   to    the    maintenance  of 
this    Institution    is  well  spent.   With- 
out the  training    received   here  these 
people  would  be  almost  helpless  burd- 
ens   to  the    commonwealth.     This   is 
the  material  view    to    take    of    it.     A 
greater  consideration  is  the  inestimable 
blessing  of  education   which    liberates 
the  deaf  and  the  blind  from  an  isolated 
existence,    torturing  in  its    seclusion, 
opens  to   ihem    a    world    of   rational 
pleasures,  and  makes  them  intelligent 
associates  for  other  people —  The  (Jood- 
son  Gazette. 
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THIS  BLIND  POET  WRITES  VERSE 

<****OF  HOMELY  SWEETNESS  AT  87. 


At  87  years,  behind  the  veil  of  blindnesst, 
Timothy    Bloomfield    Edgar,    a   retired    St. 
Louis  banker,   dictates  Interesting  verse  to 
an    amanuensis.    In    this    new    Intellectual 
vision  the  blind  poet  says     that    he     sees 
beauty  never  beheld  in  all  the  yoars  when 
he  was  busily  making  money.    True  to  the  , 
guilding  principle  of  his  life,  to  prepare  for 
the  future,    he  began    a   course   of   reading 
at  80  years,   after   he  had  been  warned  by  j 
eminent   specialists  that  the  darkness  was  j 
swiftly  approaching. 

His  fading  sight  eagerly  scanned  the 
printed  pages  of  the  masters  until  the  last  j 
gauze  curtain  of  the  visual  drama  shut  out 
forever  the  words  which  he  had  come  to 
treasure  more  than  the  millions  of  money 
whose  miles  of  figures  had  stolen  his  eyes. 
Then  it  was,  Mr.  Edgar  declares,  that  he 
felt  tho  first  lonliness  of  his  life.  But  the 
creatures  of  those  brains  which  had 
dreamed  them  amid  blindness  to  outward  j 
things,  came  to  keep  him  company  and  the 
things  which  they  have  whispered  are  now 
on  the  earnest  entreaty  of  friends  sent  forth 
to  do  what  good  they  may  in  the  world. 

Mr.    Edgar   spent   sixty    years   of  activity 
In    St.    Louis.    He   was   the  founder   of    the 
Continental    Bank   and    at   one     time     was 
president  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  since  met- 
amorphosed   Into    the    Missouri    Pacific    of 
the  great   Gould    system.    He    continued    to 
direct   the  affairs  of   the   Continental   until 
his    retirement    ten    or    twelve    years    ago. 
He   has  since   resided   with   his   children    at 
No.   3739   Westminster  place,    where  he   has 
produced  the  fragmentary  verse  making  up 
the  volume  to  which  he  has  glvDn  the  title- 
"Poems.   Rhymes-  and   Sayings."    The  blind 
author    speaks    modestly    of    these    efforts. 
They  have  been  written  both  as  a    rescrea- 
i   and   for  the  diversion  of   many  young 
friends,  of  whom   he  is   very   loud. 

In    some  of   his   work,    tl  of  fancy 

is  as  sprightly  as  the  imagination  of  a 
youth  whose  springtime  Jreanis  have 
"lightly  turned  to  thoughts  of  love."  Mr. 
is  shown  that  he  has  not  forgotten 
an  early  acquaintance  with  Little  Mr.  •'li- 
pid, as  witness   these   lines,    "TO   I'air  fva": 


"Fair  Iva,  what  shall  I  say 
Of  thy  approaching  wedding  day? 
•  *         * 

"Of  all  the  days  that  thou  hast  seen 
TWs  is  the  one  of  which  thou   Wilt  dream. 
Come   weal,   come  woe.   or  come  what  ma,, 
Let  love   forever  have  its  sway. 

"I'm  told  thou  art  so  beautiful  and  fair 
That  none  of  thy  sex  can  with  thee  compare. 
But  this  comes  from   a  friend.   1  kmw . 
And  I  presume  it  is  all  just  so. 

.-Still,  while  this  fiend  is  a  clever  young  man. 
tr^   hsinnes   to   the   Scottish   clan, 
$eho-e  numbers  are  known  wher'er  they  be. 

-  to  pride  themselves  on   their  gallantry. 

"And  do  not  think  it  much  amiss 
To  tell  a  fib  to  obtain  a  kiss; 

S5ar«».".»^r*  .  hi, 

enCed,r LaS'ed^  The*  philosophy  of  the 
V1V  who^Sted  with  nothing  and  made  his 
man  who  startea j  imbing  the  rungB  of 
crowning  success  ^y  are  the  re. 

t  experience  on  the  ladder  or  ne 

"K.  dependence  which  Mr.  Edgar  says  he 
tin ^  nut'  on  his  amanuensis  is  not  the  least 
interesting "part  of  his  story.    He  cast  abom 
for  some  time  before  he  found  the  peisoii 
who  would  best  serve  his  purpose,  and   he 
Se  his  discovery  in   a  young ?  "JJWfgE 
man  who  had  been  connected  w  th  theW 
Uche  Post.    The  amanuensis  ca  1 i  a*  i *eEd- 
gar  residence  every  morning  at  »  o CloCK  w 
fcad   the  morning  papers  to  his  blind  mas- 
t,  ,-.  Mr.  Edgar  says:  "The.  young  »«»«»■ 
over  the  captions  In  the  payers,  and  when 
something   strikes   my    fancy   I   direct 


him  to  read  it.    it  may  furnish  a  thought  to 
me  for  elaboration.    In  this  way  I  also  1 
in  touch  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Ai' 
the  papers   have   be  ted  ]    hegin'my 

work. 

"Sometimes  1  write  my  own  composition 
With  the  assistance  of  a  very  course  stub 
pen,  which  makes  a  very  heavy  black  mark. 
The  amanuensis  in  enabled  from  tills  copy 
to  inscribe  a  rough  draft  of  the  poem, 
which  is  read  to  me  and  revised  under  my 
direction.  I  then  have  It  written  on  th« 
typewriter.  Two  hours  of  the  time  are  spent 
in  the  morning  in  this  way.  A  like  division 
of  time  is  put  in  during  the  afternoon.  I 
had  no  thought  of  putting  what  I  had  done 
into  print  until  many  of  my  young  friends 
for  whom  I  had  written  rhymes  to  fit  occa- 
sions, such  as  parties,  farewells,  births  and 
marriages,  came  to  me  and  importuned  mo 
to  send  out  a  privately  printed  collection  of 
my  work,  and  the  volume  of  'Poems, 
Rhymes  ard  Sayings'   is  the   result. 

"When  the  weather  is>  line  I  still  go  to 
the  Noonday  Club  fcr  luncheon,  as  I  did  in 
former  years,  when  1  was  able  to  feel  the 
thrill  that  comes  to  one  when  their  ey<  s 
b  hold  their  proven  friends.  This  joy  has 
departed  from  me,  but  all  of  the  pleasure  is 
not  gone.  I  can  yet  hear  the  well-known 
tones  of  their  voices  and  feel  their  life-giv- 
ing presence;  I  always  have  my  amanuensis 
along  whenever  I  undertake  any  r.f  these 
little  journeys.  It  would  not  do  for  me  to 
venture  a'.one  because  o"  the  destructive 
capacity  of  our  modern  street  ears,  and,  al- 
though blind,  I  am  still  very  much  a  part 
of  the  great  world  about  me,  in  thought,  if 
not  in  action." 
Of   the  "Noonday  Club"  Mr.   Edgar  says: 

There   you   may  see   tho  merchant   prince. 
The   magnates  of  the  rail. 

The   bankers,    too,    are   on   the  list. 
The  millers  seldom  fall. 


Should  you  require  a  tonio, 

A  card  is  at  your  hand. 
You   simply   write    upon   it, 
"I'll  take  the  same  oid  brand."   _ 
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AND  ITS 
NEEDS 


Interesting  Papers  Read 
Before  Local  Organiza- 
tion by  the  Rev.  Cam- 
eron J.  Davis,  Dr.  F. 
Park  Lewis,  Dr.  John 
H.  Pryor  and  Frederic 
Almy. 


STRONG  PLEA  FOR 

BLIND  CHILDRE 


4 


Dr.    Lewis   Advises  Change,* 
in  Rules  Governing    State; 
School   for   Blind    at    Ba- 
tavia — Dr.  Fry  or  on  State 
Sanatorium  for  Consump- 
tives. 


Four  very  interesting  papers  on  sub- 
jects of  exceeding  importance,  which 
were  recently  read  at  the  State  Con- 
ference of  Charities  in  New  York  City, 
by  Buffaionians,  w  ere  re-read  yester- 
day  at   a  meeting  of   the   Charity  Or- 


anization  Society  ot   tins  city,  held  in 
he    Colonial    Parlors    of    the    Genesee 
low-l.     Thejjapers  were  read  by  their 
Uthora,    the    Rev.    Cameron    J.    Davis. 
r  of  Trinity   Episcopal  Church,  on 
The    Relation    of   the    Church   to     De- 
endent  Families":  Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis, 
n    "Defective,    Dependent.    Delinquent 
nd   Neglected   Children";    Dr.  John  H. 
>ryor    "Sanatoria    for    Consumptives," 
nil    Frederic    Almy.    "Juvenile    Courts 
nd   Juvenile   Probation." 
The    meeting    was    presided    over    by 
V.     H.    Gratwick.    and    the    first    paper 
as    that    of    the    Rev.    Mr.    Davis.       In 
■ing   of   the    relation    of  the   ehureh 
i  dependent    families.    Mr.    Davis   said: 
"11   is  disastrous  to  have  many  agen- 
>vith    the    same   object,    disastrous 
is.-    it    is   a    waste    of    force.       The 
rlnciple    violated    is     this:      If    an    ex- 
Ins    organization    is    capable    of    at- 
ndlng    to    a    certain    work    which    is 
lanifestly   its    business,    it    is    unneces- 
and    wrong    to    establish    another 
Istinct  agency  for  the  purpose. 
DIFFICULTIES   OF    (HlHdI. 

Now,  the  oldest  Charity  Organiza- 
ion  Society  in  the  world  is  the  Church-. 
Uit  there  are  difficulties  which  make  it 
eem  impossible  for  the  Church  to  car- 
p  this  work  as  it  should  be  eat- 
ied  on.  First,  want  of  enthusiasm  and 
dueation  in  the  Church:  second,  de- 
>ominational  rivalry  and  prejudice; 
bird,  lack  of  volunteer  workers  and  in- 
Lbility  to  pay  a  sufficient  corps. 

"There  must  be  some  kind  of  co- 
peration  between  churches  by  which 
;e  may  have  a  system  of  reference  to 
revent  the  duplication  of  aid.  The 
dapting  of  the  church  district  plan  in 
his  city  to  the  ideal  would  mean  cor- 
orate  support  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
ion  Society  by  the  churches  as  their 
gent  and  co-operation  through  the  so- 
iety  as  their  agent." 

Dr.  F.  Park  Dewis  read  the  second 
iaper.  it  being  the  address  delivered 
iy  him  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
n  Defective,  Dependent,  Delinquent 
nd  Neglected  Children,  at  the  New 
fork  meeting. 

After  introducing  the  subject  to  be 
iresented  by  this  committee.  Dr.  Lewis 
isked  permission  to  consider  very 
►riefly  a  subject  in  which  the  possibili- 
ies  are  enormous,  and  the  accomplish- 
ments in  our  own  state,  very  small. 
He  then  spoke  of  the  blind: 

Nowhere  in  this  state,  so  far  as  I 
snow,"  said  Dr.  Lewis,  "is  the  per 
apita  expenditure  necessarily  so  large, 
ind  nowhere  the  proportionate  results 
nore  meagre.  Education  for  the  blind 
neans,  or  may  mean,  independence. 
The  lack  of  it  means  for  most  of  them 
nevitable  pauperism  in  the  end,  and 
hat  means  an  expenditure  ultimately 
n  the  part  of  the  state,  of  sums  vastly 

reater  than  it  would  have  cost  for 
heir  education. 

ONLY  OXE  SCHOOL. 

"AH  the  provision  that  the  state  has 
nade  for  its  blind  children  is  in  one 
chool.  with  tflyweeption  of  the  sum 
that  it  contributes  toward  the  support 
af  the  Institution  in  New  York  City, 
o  which  children  from  contiguous 
■ounties  may  be  sent  by  the  state,  but 
iver  which  the  state  exercises  but  lit- 
tle control.  The  New  York  school  his 
about  250  pupils,  and  the  state  school 
about  125.  Less  than  400,  therefore,  of 
the  thousand  or  more  of  the  blind  chil- 
dren of  the  state  are  receiving  any 
education  at  its  hands. 

"Since  it  is  only  by  the  education  of 
the  blind,  until  they  are  capable  of 
self-support,  that  they  are  prevented 
from  being  occasions  of  expense  to  the 
state,  it  would  seem  to  be  x  matter 
apparent  to  the  simplest  understan- 
ding, that  to  reach  and  put  under  in- 
struction its  blind  youth,  was  one  of 
the  primary  duties  which  the  state 
owes  to  itself. 

"But — and  there's  the  rub — to  put 
under  instruction  is  not  sufficient,  un- 
less that  instruction  is  of  a  char- 
acter to  accomplish  what  is  expected 
of  it. 

HOXEST  EFFORT  M  VDE. 

"Our  failure  has  not  been  due  to  lack 
of  honest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  state 
officials,  the  Board  of  Managers,  or  the 
faculty  of  the  school.  I  have  studied  it 
from  the  inside,  and  know  whereof  I 
speak.  I  should  say  that  the  reasons 
are  not  one,  but  manifold. 

"First  of  all,  our  State  School  is 
weighted  down  with  the  machinery  in- 
vented   to     help   it.     We   .  look     to   the 

'omptroller   to   save   us  from   robbery. 


bribery,  and  corruption,  witnin  ana 
without,  and  he  does  it,  and  it  is  done 
well.  Without  his  good  offices  the 
state  institutions  would  be  far  worse  off 
probably  than  we  realize.  But  neither 
the  Comptroller  nor  his  assistants,  to 
whom  we  must  go  for  every  item  ex- 
pended in  this  school,  is  ever  likely  to 
be  able  to  judge  of  the  necessity  or 
value  of  all  the  things  essential  to  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

"We  look  to  our  friends  in  the  civil 
service  to  deliver  us  from  teachers, 
appointed  by  political  preferment,  with- 
out regard  to  their  qualifications,  and 
they  come  and  deliver  us,  but  they  do 
not  add  to  their  virtue  knowledge;  that 
is,  not  knowledge  of  our  special  needs. 
And  when  we  have  gone  through  their 
formula  we  still  have  not  the  expert 
teachers  which  the  school  needs. 

CIVIL    SERVICE    RULES   HAMPER. 

"Not  only  that,  but  if  a  really  good 
teacher  is  obtainable  at  a  time  when  a 
vacancy  occurs  (as  only  happens  oc- 
casionally) by  the  time  it  is  possible 
in  go  through  all  the  forms  necessary 
to  secure  a  civil  service  examination 
the  ability  of  the  teacher  has  invari- 
ably secured  recognition  elsewhere,  and 
some  school,  unhampered  by  so  many 
restrictions,  is  the  richer,  while  we 
have  to  take  whom  we  can,  and  bear 
the  result  of  our  tardy  decisions.  First- 
class  teachers  are  never  found  wait- 
ing for  half  a  dozen  or  more  people  to 
go  through  certain  rules,  and  then  have 

.  others  pass  upon   them,  to  make  their 
calling    and    election    sure. 
"In  matters  so  important   as  the  ap- 

i  pointment  of  a  board  of  trustees-,  super- 
intendent and  teachers  for  such  a  school 

'politics  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter. 

But  neither  should  multiplied  restric- 
tions embarrass  our  selection.  Some 
more  satisfactory  method  than  that  now 
employed  can  surely  be  devised. 

"It  is  supposed  that  the  head  of  the 
State  School  should  be  chosen  from 
within  the  State.  In  a  position  where 
such  unusual  technical  knowledge  is,  or 
should  be,  considered  imperative,  there 
are  not  many  men  in  the  world  quali- 
fied to  fill  it,  and  the  privilege  should 
be  insisted  upon  of  a  search  from  one 
end  of  the  globe  to  the  other. 

"The  freedom  of  the  superintendent, 
when  once  chosen,  in  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  school,  should  be  secured  by 
making  him  accountable  only  to  the 
trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
who  should  be  men  with  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  blind,  and  whose  recog- 
nized integrity  would  make  them,  be- 
yond any  question,  able  and  trust- 
worthy directors  of  a  special  technical 
school. 

"If  the  change  seems. unnecessary,  at 
least  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
not  wise  to  go  on  doing  comparatively 
little  at  such  great  expense. 

"The  work  in  our  State  School  for  the  . 
Blind  may  be,  and  must  be,  made  more  j 
effective  and  more  worthy  of  our  ad-  . 
vanced  civilization. 


er    8,  isoi 

f    The  board  of  managers  of  the    STarte 
School    for    the^****^  at    their    regular 

quart>4i#rrneeting'  on  Wednesday,  con- 
stitutes Ihemselves  a  board  of  inspec- 
tion ^jjUfcriade  a  thorough  inspection  of  ! 
all  the^i»iiildings  and  conferred  with 
Supt.  Bum/tt  in  regard  to  the  needed 
improvements  for  the  school.  The 
plumbing  system  has  discovered  to  be 
out  of  date  and  very  unsatisfactory,  ! 
and  John  Holley  Bradish  has  been  en- 
gaged to  make  estimates  of  the  ex-  I 
penses  of  installing  new  toilet  and  bath- 
■  rooms  in  the  main  building  and  new 
bathrooms  and  ventilating  system  in 
j  the  gymnasium  building.  The  Legisla- 
!  ture  will  be  asked  for  an  appropriation 
to  cover  the  expense,  also  for  $500  for 
cooking  apparatus,  repairs  $500.  new 
team  of  horses  $450,  pianos.  $1,200  and 
salary  of  stereotype  $200.  The  Board 
will  also  ask  that  a  school  dentist  be 
appointed  at  an  annual  salary.       Vl 

A  suit  in  the  Supreme  Court  has  just 
been  commenced  to  partition  or  sell 
the  real  estate  left  by  the  late  Fred- 
erick Ruprocht  of  this  village  by 
Charles  Ruprecht  of  Washington' Ave- 
nue, his  son.  Erue  Zeidler  of  Bavaria 
Germany,  stepdaughter  of  the  late 
Henry  Ruprecht.  brother  of  the  plain- 
tiff is  made  defendant.  The  property 
consists  of  the  three-story  brick  block 
on  Mam  Street  and  the  residence  in 
\      -'ning-tnn    Avenue. 
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PAPERS  ON  CHARITY. 


Ifr.  Lewis  criticises  Methods  in 
\        School  for  Blind. 


PRYOR  ON  CONSUMPTION 


ONE  AUTOPSY  IN  FOUR  REVEALS 
HEALED  TUBERCULOSIS— MR.  DA- 
VIS ON  DEPENDENTS. 


Four  of  the  papers  read  recently  at  the 
State  Conference  of  Charities  in  New 
York  city  were  repeated  in  the  Colonial 
Parlor  of  the  Genesee  Hotel  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. The  gathering  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety and  was  presided  over  by  William 
H.  Gratwlck,  Commissioner  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  for  the  Eighth  Judicial 
District. 

Dr.  F.  Park  Lewis's  paper  on  "Defect- 
ive, Dependent.  Delinquent,  and  Neglected 
Children,"  was  probably  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  four.  The  doctor  said  that 
the  results  in  the  Batavia  school  for  the 
blind  were  not  as  good  as  they  should 
be.  He  compared  them  with  other  insti- 
tutions of  the  character  and  found  them 
poor  in  comparison.  All  this,  he  said, 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  was 
weighted  down  with  machinery  that  was 
supposed  to  help  it.  Dr.  Lewis  called  at- 
tention to  the  present  civil-service  sys- 
tem in  securing  appointments  of  teach- 
ers for  the  institution.  He  said  the  pres- 
ent competitive  examination  for  positions 
did  not  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

An  abstract  of  Dr.  Lewis's  paper  fol- 
lows: 

Nowhere  In  this  State,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the 
per  capita  expenditure  for  the  blind  necessarily 
so  large,  and  nowhere  the  proportionate  results 
more  meager. 

Education  for  the  blind  means,  or  may  mean, 
independence.  The  lack  of  it  means  for  most  of 
them  inevitable  pauperism  in  the  end;  and  that 
means  an  expenditure,  ultimately,  on  the  part 
nf  the  State  of  sums  vastly  greater  than  it  would 
have  cost  for  their  education. 

All  the  provision  that  the  State  has  made  for 
its  blind  children  is  in  one  school,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  sum  that  it  contributes  toward  the 
support  of  the  institution  in  New  York,  to  which 
children  from  contiguous  counties  may  be  sent 
by  the  State,  but  over  which  The  State  exercises 
tint  little  control.  The  New  York  School  has 
about  250  pupils,  and  the  State  school  about  12"). 
less  than  400,  therefore,  of  the  1,000  or  more  of 
t  the  blind  children  of  the  State  are  receiving  any 
^education  at  its  hands. 

Since  it  is  only  by  the  education  of  the  blind. 
until  they  are  capable  of  self-support,  that  they 
are  prevented  from  being  occasions  of  expense  to 
the  State,  It  would  seem  to  be  a  matter  apparent 
to  the  simplest  understanding  that  to  reach  and 
put  under  instruction  its  blind  youth  was  one  of 
the  primary  duties  which  the  State  owes  to 
itself. 
But,  and  "there's  the  nib" — to  put  under  in- 
lon  is  not  sufficient,  unless  that  instruction 
Is  of  a  character  to  accomplish  what  is  expected 
of  it. 

There  would  lie  some  incentive  to  effort,  not 
only  In  providing  schools,  hut  in  reaching  out  to 
the  blind  children  and  drawing  them  under  {he 
influence  of  the  instruction,  if  the  result  of  the 
education  that  is  now  afforded  was  such  as  to 
relieve  the  State  of  the  care  of  its  blind  after 
the  completion  of  the  school  course.  That  it  lias 
not  been  able  to  do  this  might  excite  our  sym- 
pathy, but  not  invite  critical  Inquiry,  were  it 
not  that,  looking  across  the  sea,  we  find  France 
and  England  meeting  these  same  conditions  with 
almost  infinitely  greater  success.  It  would  be  a 
very  generous  estimate  to  say  that  3  per  cent,  of 
the  graduates  from  the  State  School  of  New 
York  ure  able  to  maintain  for  any  length  of  time 
their  Independence.  While  the  head  of  the  Royal 
College  for  the  Rlind,  at  Upper  Norwood,  Eng- 
land, himself  told  me  that  their  proportion  w.is 
.'it  least  70  per  cent.,  and  this  with  a  per  capita 
cost   about  equal  to  our  own. 

The  remarkable  man  at  the  head  of  this  school 
holds  that  to  succeed,  the  blind  must  not  only 
l"'  as  well  trained  as  those  who  see,  they  must 
be  better  trained. 

devotes    much    attention    to  ! 
music,    as    being    that    whicli    otters    the    greatest 
field   for  success   for  the   blind,    is   in   a    suburb  of 
London,    where   every    opportunity    is    afforded   for 
ng  the  best  music. 
The    fact    that    sound   physical    health    is   one   of 
I  lie  tirst  conditions  of  success    is  emphasized  here  , 
to  an  astonishing    I  sree,   and   the  athletics,   the 
ting    feats,    the    long-distance      multi-cycle 
runs,       seem       almost       beyond       belief       when' 
one       realizes,        that        these       are       blind     chil- 
But       the       pupils       under       this       train- 
ing    are     brought      to       a     state     of       physical, 
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mental  una  technical  perfection  that  sends  them 
f.irrti  to  meet  the  men  and  women  of  the  world 
as  their  equals.      And.  though  blind,   they  enter 

into  actlv impetltion  with  those  that  see  in  the 

struggle  for  existence,  and  succeed. 

And  I'p>f.  3.  F.  Campbell,  the  master  splrii  of 
this  great  work,  he  who  Inspires  these  young 
i  children  with  his  own  undaunted  spirit, 
with  his  own  ambition  for  every  worthy  achieve- 
ment, with  his  own  pride  in  independence,  Is  an 
American  and  a  blind   man. 

An  almost  equally  wonderful  work  is  accom- 
plished anions  the  youthful  blind  of  Paris,  under 
the  direction  of  Maurice's  de  la  Slzaranne,  also 
i  blind  man.  -.vim  lias  devoted  his  life  to  the 
i  who  sit  in  darkness."  lie.  like 
in-.  Campbell,  has  studied  every  phase  of  the 
problem,  and  has  given  to  it  all  the  strength 
of  a  vigorous  and  versatile  intellect. 

The  brilliant  work  done  in  our  own  country 
by  Dr.  Howe  ol  [ioston,  with  Laura  Bridgman, 
and  that  of  Prof.  Anagnos  (his  son-in-law,  ami 
.worthy  successor),  with  Helen  Keller  and  several 
.  T  do  not  dwell  upon,  because  the  condi- 
tions of  tk<  work  in  Perkins  institute,  as  In  sev- 
eral other  American  institutions,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  our  own.  arid  there  is  only  lime  to 
give  the  most  <  ssential  points  of  what  I  would 
like   to   say. 

Wlvit  I  chiefly  want  to  emphasize  Is  that  when 
men  like  those  of  whom  I  have  spoken  have 
found  methods  by  which  they  prove  that  blind- 
ness and  dependence  are  synonomous  terms,  but 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  children  from  this 
class  of  unfortunates  may  be  ushered  into  lives 
of  usefulness  and  independence,  it  is  evident  that 
we  fall  far  short  of  our  duty  if  we  remain  satis- 
fied with  such  ineffectual  work  as  that  which  we 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  what  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  startling  difference  in  the  results  be- 
tween   ours    and    these   oilier   schools? 

It   it  were  one   Institution   for   tin'   blind,   only. 
that    so   puts    us    to   shame,    we    might    think    that 
it     was     the     power    of    one     man.     an     absolutely 
unique  leader  among  men.   but  granting  all  honor 
h  of   those   men   Who  have  achieved,    we  can- 
not believe  that   it   was  that  alone. 
Our   failure  has   not    been   due   to  lack   of   honest 
mi   the  put    of  the   Slate  officials,    the   board 
of    managers      or    the    faculty    of    the    school.        I 
have  studied  it  from  the  inside,  and  know  where- 
of  I    speak. 

I  should  say  that  the  reasons  are  not  Sk»,  but 
manifold.  Kirst  of  all.  our  State  si  -fa.  A-  is 
weighted  down  with  the  machinery  invented  te 
help  it. 

We  look  to  die  Comptroller  to  save  us  from 
robbery,  bribery  and  corruption,  within  and 
wit  Ik. in.  and  lie  does  it,  and  it  is  well.  With- 
out his  good  oflioes  the  State  institutions  would 
be  far  worse  off,  probably,  than  we  realize.  But 
neither  the  Comptroller  nor  his  assistants,  tr 
whom  we  must  go  for  every  item  expended  in 
this  school,  is  ever  likely  to  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  necessity  or  value  of  all  the  things  essen- 
tial to  the  education  of  the  blind. 

We  look  to  our  friends  in  the  civil  service  to 
deliver  us  from  teachers  appointed  by  political 
preferment  without  regard  to  their  qualifications, 
and  they  come  and  deliver  us.  but  they  do  not 
"add  to  their  virtue  knowledge,"  that  is.  not 
knowledge  of  our  special  needs.  And  when  we 
have  gene  through  their  formula  we  still  have 
not  the  expert  teachers  Which  the  school  needs.! 
Not  only  that,  but  if  a  really  good  teacher  is 
obtainable  at  a  time  when  a  vacancy  oerurs  (as 
only  happens  occasionally)  by  the  time  it  is  pos- . 
Bible  to  go  through  all  the  forms  necessary  to 
secure  a  civil-service  examination,  the  ability 
of  the  teacher  has  invariably  secured  recogni- 
tion elsewhere!  and  some  school,  unhampered  by 
so  many  restrictions,  is  the  richer,  while  we  have 
to  take  whom  we  can,  and  bear  the  result  of  our 
tardy  decisions.  First-class  teachers  are  never 
found  waiting  for  half  or  dozen  or  more  people 
to  go  through  certain  rules,  and  then  have  others 
pass  upon  them,  to  make  their  calling  and  elec- 
tion  sure. 

In  all  ordinary  school  work  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  our  teachers  for  the  grades  the  civil  serv- 
ice is  most  useful.  But  in  cases  where  unusual 
ability  is  required  it  is  embarrassing  and  ob- 
structive. 

In  matters  so  important  as  the  appointment  of 
a  board  of  trustees,  superintendent  and  teachers. 
for  such  a  school,  politics  should  not  be  allowed 
lo  enter.  But  neither  should  multiplied  restric- 
tions embarrass  our  selection.  Some  more  satis 
factory  method  than  that  now 
ly  he  devised. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  head  of  the  State  school 
should  be  cli. , sen  from  within  tpe  State.  In  a 
position  where  such  unusual  technical  knowledge 
is.  or  should  lie.  considered  imperative,  there  are 
not  many  men  In  the  world  qualified  to  fill  It,  and 
the  privilege  should  be  insisted  upon  of  a  search 
from   one   end    of    the    globe   to   the   other. 

The  freedom  of  the  superintendent,  when  once 
chosen,  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  school, 
should  be  secured  by  making  him  accountable 
only  to  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
wdio  should  be  men  with  knowledge  of  the  needs 
of  the  blind,  and  whose  recognized  integrity 
would  make  them,  beyond  any  question,  able  and 
trustworthy  directors  of  a  special  technical 
school . 

If    the    change    seems    unnecessary,    at    least    you 

will  agree  with  me  that  It  is  not  wise  to  go  on,1 

doing    comparatively    little    at    such    great 
pense. 

The  work  In  our  State  School  for  the  Blind  may 
be,    and    niHst    be,    made   more   effective   and   more 

worthy  of  our  advanced  civilization. 


employed   can  sure- 


THIS  BLIND  "HELLO"      <f 
GIRL  IS  A  PRODIGY. 


Miss  Abbie  Downing  of  Metcalfe,  Ed- 
gar county,  111.,  is  the  only  known  blind 
telephone  operator  in  the  country-  She 
is  a  prodigy.  Not  only  can  she  attend  to 
the  multifarious  duties  of  the  telephone 
exchange  with  a  skill  and  rapidity  rarely 
equaled  by  an  operator  blessed  with 
Sight,  but  is  singularly  versatile  in  ac- 
complishments. Although  blind  since  an 
Infant  of  two  years,  she  does  all  the  things 
that  a  bright  girl  with  two  food  eyes  can 
do,  and  can  do  them  well.  All  those  lit- 
tle household  duties  that  .seemingly  re- 
quire sight  above  all  other  senses  her 
deft  hands  can  perform. 

She  has  done  the  household  cooking  in 
her  parents'  home  for  years.  With  un- 
erring instinct  she  enters  any  apartment 
in  her  home,  dusts  and  cleans  it  with  pre- 


pronounced  that  she  was  placed  on  duty 
permanently  and  assigned  to  the  da* 
shift. 

Offidols  of  the  company  say  they  never 
had  a  better  operator  and  patrons  in  oth- 
er cities,  who  have  occasion  to  use  the  1 
Metcalfe  toll  lines,  declare  that  no  opera- 
tor along  the  whole  system  makes  con- 
nections mot"  promptly  or  pleasantly 
than  the  "blind  jrirl  at  Metcalfe." 

The  .Metcalfe  exchange  operates  over 
60  telephones  besides  the  work  fit  the  toll 
board.  Two  operators  handle  the  work, 
MUss  Downing  being  wholly  in  charge 
certain  hours.  8 he  locates  a  call  in- 
stantly by  the  sound  of  the  "drop,"  or,  if 
busy  and  she  fails  to  hear  the  warning 
click,  by  hastily  passing  her  nimble,  sen- 
sitive tipped  fingers  over  the  board.  The 
plug  for  connection  she  thrusts  into  the 
proper  aperture  with  instantaneous  pre- 
cision.     No  matter  how  speedily  the  calls 


cision  equaled  by  few.  Her  housekeep- 
ing capabilities  have  long  been  the  ad- 
miration of  housewives  for  miles  around. 
These,  however,  are  but  the  commoner 
of  her  wonderful  abilities,  as  she  sews 
by  hand  and  on  a  machine.  Miss  Down- 
ing docs  fancy  work  that  presents  the 
smoothness  and  beauty  of  design  so 
painstakingly  sought  for  in  vain  by  more 
fortunate  wonn  n. 

Another  remarkable  trait  is  her  •  pen- 
chant for  music.  Not  only  has  she  ap- 
peared in  public  and  won  encomiums  as 
a  musician,  but  has  taught  her  skill  to 
others. 

Her  work  as  a  telephone  operator  is 
the  most  wonderful  accomplishment. 
Through  the  persuasions  of  George  W. 
Fair,  who  is  interested  in  a  number  of 
Edgar  county  exchanges.  Miss  Downing 
was  goven  a  position  in  the  Metcalfe  cen- 
tral office.  It  was  a  doubtful  experiment 
and  many  of  the  other  stockholders  ware 
dubious  whether  she  could  perform  the 
complex  duties  of  the  position,  however 
gifted  she  was  in  other  pursuits.  Pour 
weeks  ago  Miss  Downing  began  learning 
the  switchboard.  Her  success  was  al- 
most instantaneous.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  day  she  was  able  to  operate  the  ex- 
change without  the  aid  of  her  friend  and 
instructor,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Wetz.  At  the 
.end  of  the  third  day  her  success  was  so 


follow  each  other,  she  never  becomes  dis- 
composed, and  her  mellow  voice  pleases 
the  ear  of  the  patrons  invoking  her  ser- 
vices. 

Her  chirography  is  as  beautiful  as  that 
of  a  teacher  in  penmanship.  She  keeps 
a  record  of  the  toll  charge-*--  and  her  meth- 
od is  simple  and  accurate.  The  tele- 
Ehone  officials  exhibit  he  neatly  kept 
ooke  with  pride  to  every  visitor. 

Miss  Downing  was  born  April  23,  1870. 
When  two  years  old  an  affliction  of  the 
eyes  bereft  ht-r  of  sight.  When  she  was 
three  years  old  her  parents  removed  from 
Edgar  county,  Illinois,  to  Park  county, 
Indiana,  She  was  educated  at  the  In- 
dustrial Institute  for  the  Blind  at  In- 
dianapolis, graduating  June  14,  1892. 
Her  course  included  scientific  studies.  In 
addition,  she  took  special  courses  In  mu- 
sic, elocution  and  fancy  work.  Miss 
Downing  says  her  student  days  were  the 
most  pleasant  of  her  life. 

Mrs.  Wetz.  who  instructed  Miss  Dow 
ning  in  the  mysteries  of  the     telephone 
exchange,   says   she  has     taught  several 
persons  to  operate  the   system,   but  none 
proved  as  apt  :>s  the  blind  girl. 

She   is   a    faithful    worker   and   worthy 
woman.       Her     disposition  is  sunny  and 
temperament  genial.       Wherever  she 
she  scatters  words  of  good  cheer.      Hei 
motto  is  "Look  up— lift  up." 
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,07ustrbeforVY  left  she  gave  me  some  work 
of  her-  a  cloll  bonnet.  It  Is  quite  rudely 
vt  p  hut  is  all  her  own.  She  indicated  her 
m  vidua  property  by  touching  the  article 
and striking  her  breast  with  the  open  hand, 
a  what  was  other  people's  by  .  pressing 
her  own  hand  against  them.  This  is  almost 
identically  the  method  used  by  the  deaf  in 
General  She  understood  when  I  was  to  go 
ana  kissed  me  good-by.  and  indicated  by 
pulling  and  pointing  that  her  mother  should 
do  likewise.  ' '  ,     ,    -. 

"1  visited  the  home  for  an  hour  again  last 
1  October.   After  running  her  hands  over  me 
1  she  indicated  that  she  knew  me  by  calling 
attention  to  a  little  remembrence  T  had  left 
her   on    my    former   visit.     She     was     more 
friendly  this  time.  She  brought  me  her  cat 
and    spelled    in    my    hand    'cat.'    Her    sister 
had   taught   her  that   word.    I   then   spelled 
ear    eve  and  nose  to  her.  showing  her  the 
parts    She  sat  as  if  in  thought  a  moment. 
Then  in  turn  she  handed  me  the  tail,  tongue 
and   paw   for   me   to   spell  the   names      She 
seemed   to  be  much   pleased   at  it   all.     bhe 
showed  me  a  collection  of  cabinet  photos. 
"All  were  cabinet  size,  and  to  me  appar- 


;,l1h.    the    same.    She    ran    over    them    and  : 
-    me    her    pictures    first.    When    she 


showed 


The  Natural    Brightness    of    a  Deaf,    Dumb 
and  Blind  Texas  Girl. 

the  Lone  Star  Weekly: 
Ruby  Rice,  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl,  is 
now   being  educated  under  th«»«WPt**tsion 
if    Superintendent    MeNulty,    who    secured 
in    appropriation    of  $3,000  at   the   last   ses- 
sions f  the  legislature  for  the  education  of 
the   deaf-blind  of  the  state.     Mr.   Mc Nutty, 
brought   Ruby    from   her   home   two   weeks 
ago.     He   secured   the  services  of   Mrs.     E. 
Moore   Barrett,   for  many  years  a  teacher 
in    the    State    School    for   the    Blind.      Mrs. 
Barrett  has  had  some  experience  with  the 
deaf-blind,    and    the   securing   of    her   serv- 
ices  by   Superintendent   MeNulty    was   for- 
tunate.   The  following  is  an  article  written 
by  Prof.   Williams,   after  a  visit  to  Ruby's 
home,   two  years  ago: 
••Ruby  Rice  was  born  in    Ellis  county  in 
1  October.  1887.    When  she  was  near  2  years 
fold    spotted    fever    was    prevalent    in      the 
>  community.    Six  members  of  the  Rice  fam- 
ily had  the  fearful  disease.    The  father  and 
a    son    died.     Ruby's    life    was    almost    de- 
spaired of  for  five  Ion*  weeks.  Her  mother 
tnought     that     if      she       ever      recovered 
her   mind    would    be    gone,    so    severe    and 
agonizing  was  the  pain.    For  a  time  it  was 
duticult  for  her  mother   to   determine  just 
wnat  her  condition  was.     it  developed  t»at 
sae  was   totally   aeai   and  ohnd.     ane    had 
just    uegun    to   understand   and    use   worus, 
out   she    does    not    seem    to    have    retained 
any    Knowledge    of  these   words. 

•  Notwithstanding  the  dark,  all  but  sealed 
up  life  she  has  lived,  sne  is  a  brignt,  cneer- 
lul  girl.  She  is  very  fair,  with  olue  eyes. 
Drown  hair,  and  is  quite  slender  and  active. 
some  two  years  ago  a  sketch  ot  this  ..ate 
girl's  lite  appeared  in  the  Galveston  News, 
and  being  interested  in  her  I  determined 
at  the  rust  opportunity  to  know  more  ot 
r.  So  last  June,  on  my  return  trom 
Dallas,  where  I  had  gone  witn  pupils  at 
the  eiose  of  school.  1  went  to  her  home. 

"I  am  fully  aware  of  the  incredulous 
stories  told  of  this  class  of  children,  and 
will,  therefore,  be  careful  not  to  overdraw 
nor  in  the  least  color  real  conditions.  Ail 
of  my  information  is  from  personal  obser- 
i  and  from  her  mother's  lips.  I  had 
written  her  mother  that  I  was  coming.  A 
few  friends  were  at  home.  Ruby  snook 
hands  with  me,  passed  her  hands  partially 
over  me.  then  went  to  her  mother,  grasped 
her  hand  and  twirled  it  round  and  round, 
much  as  we  do  in  making  a  sign  for  a 
Wheel,  then  pointed  across  the  country  with 
her  mother's  hand.  Her  mother  said  she 
meant  to  say  1  had  come  on  the  train 
many  miles.  She  indicated  many  by  run- 
ning the  fingers  of  one  hand  with  the  fore- 
finger of  the  other  many  times.  I  was 
told  that  her  sister  had  told  her  of  my 
coming,  and  that  I  would  take  her  away. 
She  was  quite  shy  of  me  and  would  only- 
let  me  play  with  her  a  short  while  at  a 
time.  I  took  all  the  different  hats  1  'could 
find  and  spilled  the  word  in  her  hand, 
each  time  1  would  spell  to  her.  she  would, 
when  free,  catch  and  push  me  to  some 
playmate,    indicating    that    1    should    spell 


camVtn    her   sister"*    family    she    indicated 
now  many  there  were.  She  showed  me  that 


one    had      a 


beard.      She      showed     me 


babv   dress  which  her  mother  told  me  she 
had    cut    and    made    alone,    from    her    old 

dress    for  her  sister's  baby.  The  work  was 

well    and    neatly    done.    Few    children    with 

sight    could    equal    it    at    her   age.    She   ran 

short    of    cloth,    and    made    one    sleeve    ot 

different  cloth.  This  worried  her  no  little. 
"She    keeps    her   own    trunk    and    woe    be 

unto   the    household    article    which    falls    in 

with   her  property,    I   also   saw   her   sitting 

with  a  small  piece  of  white  cloth  endeavor- 
ing to  pull  out  the  threads  ror  drawn  work. 

She  had  one  side  out  artd  ivas  doing  fairly 

jwell    with    the    cross    section.    I    saw    her 

Ifhread  a  needle,  which  she  did  by  placing 
the  eye  of  the  needle  as  well  as  the  thread 
to  the  end  of  her  tongue.  She  sews  on  trie 
machine  and  by  hand.  The  neighbors  chil- 
dren often  play  with  her.  When  they  do 
anything  she  dislikes  she  motions  for  them 

°"lhe  knows  how  many  there  are  in  each  Entered   during   the   year.  9      7 

family    in    the    neighborhood,    and    knows  Graduated  ^  remained  at 

tnem  all  when  they  come.   She  can  always  «i«wnea  a* 

indicate  the  right  direction  of  the  home  of       nome g      g 

each    family.    Once    when    she    visited    her  Registered  Dec.  1st,  1901... 65    47 
sister    she    became     homesick.     She 


Annual   Meeting   of   This   Excellent 

Institution  Held  Last  Evening.-— 

Reports   of   Managers. 

The  Total  Number  of  Scholars  Be- 
.  oeiving  Its  Benefits  at  the  Begin- 
ning of  December  Was  117. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  friends  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind  was  held  last .  night  in  the 
assembly  haJl  of  the  institution.  The 
report  of  the  managers  and  of  the 
superintendent  were  presented  and 
adopted  and  addresses  were  made  by 
friends  of  the  school. 

The  Superintendent's  Report. 

Superintendent  Fraser's  report,  in 
part,  was  as  follows: 

The  table  of  attendance  herewith 
submitted  shows  that  135  blind  per- 
sons have  been  under  Instruction  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  of  whom  80  were 
males  and  55  females.  Of  these  18 
have  since  graduated  or  remained  at 
home,  making  the  total  number  re- 
gistered, December  let,  1901,  117  of 
whom  70  are  males  and  47  females.  Of 
these  71  are  from  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  32  from  New  Brunswick,  6  from 
P.  B.  Island  and  8  from  Newfound- 
land-   The  table  of  attendance  is: 
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Teaching  Staff. 


signs  that  were  clearly  understood  to  mean 

her  mother  was  lying  on  the  bed  sick    She 

wanted  to  go  to  her.  When  quite  small  she 

would    scream    and    cry    in    a   great    fright      After  five  years  of  faithful  and  sat- 

everv    time    it    rained.    She    feels    her   way  ^factory  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  lit- 

gH^rW  ^T^Vo'^fo^^sll -r,ry    department,    Miss    Lie" 

Oearlv  loves  her  cat  and  will  allow  no  one  ing   resigned   her   position   at   the   close 
but  herself  and  brother  to  claim  it.   She  is  of    the    last    sch,ool    y 
a  happy,   oright  and  cheerful  child  and  en- 
jovs    the    companionship    of      riends.      She 
shares   with    all 


Miss    Cum- 

.  »  hV  candies  and!  ***.  now  Mrs.  Robb,  has  gone  With 
fruits  Had  her  young  life  had  the  benefit  her  husband  to  the  mission  field  of 
of  an  instructor",  it  is  beyond  the  ability  Corea,  where  she  hopes  to  turn  to 
accoMshed  fl^Tl^LTfho  poLesZt  Practical  account  the  experience  gained 
a    remarkably   bright    mind." 


while  here.  The  vacancy  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  Miss  Cumming  has 
been  fillel  by  Miss  Elma  Baker,  a 
graduate  of  Dalhousie  college  and  a 
teacher  of  high  standing  in  the  public 
schools.  An  assistant  teacher  of 
modern  languages  being  required,  the 
position  was  given  to  Miss  Bowes,  an 
advanced  pupil  of  Professor  Lanos. 
With  the  foregoing  exceptions  our  staff 
of  teachers  remains  the  same  as  at 
this  date  last  year.  This  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  as  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  our  pupils  should  receive 
their  training  from  teachers  of  skill 
and  experience  and  of  broad  education. 
In  the  literary  department,  Miss  C-  R. 
Frame,  Miss  Baker,  S.  R.  Hussey, 
Professor  Lanos,  Miss  Bowes  and  two 
assistants  have  faithfully  performed 
their  work,  and  have  cought  in  every 
way  to  develop  their  pupils  and  make 
them  strong  and  self-reliant  men  and 
women. 

The  kindergarten    pupils  have    con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  thoughtful  care  and 
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tne  admirable  training  imparted  by 
Miss  Josie  Howe  and  her  assistants. 
Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Oallanan. 

In  the  boys'  and  girls'  musical  de-  I 
partments,  Professor  A-  M.  Chlsholm 
has  been  assisted  by  Miss  B.  Studd  and 
T-  A-  Hubley.  as  pianoforte  teachers, 
Miss  Corbin  vocal  teacher,  and  Messrs. 
Hanson,  Covey  and  Ivimey  as  teachers 
respectively  of  the  clalrionet.  cornet 
and  mandolin.  The  work  of  the  de- 
partments has  been  progressive  and  up- 
to-date  in  all  respects  and  has  been 
carried  forward  with  zeal  and  energy. 

D.  M-  Reid,  teacher  of  pianoforte 
tuning,  D.  A.  Baird,  trade  instructor, 
J.  S.  Scrimgeour.  physical  instructor, 
and  Miss  Allison,  teacher  of  the  girls' 
work,  have  been  steadily  at  their  posts 
and  have  been  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  their  pupils 

We  have  in  past  years  been  very  for- 
tunate in  securing  as  teachers  men  and 
women  of  character  and  marked  abi- 
lity, but  without  disparaging  the  ex- 
cellent work  done  by  them,  I  may  safe- 
ly say  that  never  in  the  history  of  the 
school  have  we  had  a  stronger  or  more 
|  effective  teaching  staff,  and  never  have 
the  results  been  more  satisfactory  or 
more  gratifying.  This  is  due  In  part 
to  the  long  experience  in  this  special 
work  which  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  have  enjoyed,  and  in  part  to 
the  more  careful  grading  of  the  pupils 
which  the  larger  school  makes  possible, 
and  also  to  the  Improved  equipment  of 
our  several  departments. 

u    Course  of  Instruction. 

In   most   respects   the   course   of  In- 
struction  in   this  school   is   similar   to 
that    followed    in    the    more    advanced 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  Great  Brl-. 
tain  and   the  United     States.  It  is 

based   upon   the   idea  that  our  pupils, 
notwithstanding    their    lack    of    sight, 
are   to   be   educated   with   the  view   of 
becoming  self-supporting  men  and  wo- 
men-     Were  it  possible  for  blind  per- 
sons  to  perform  -ordinary  labor,   or  to 
market   hand-made   articles   in   compe- 
tition  with   the   output     of     mills  and 
factories  equipped  with  steam  and  ma- 
chinery, we  might  be  justified  in  limit- 
ing their  education  to  the  rudimentary 
branches  of   learning   and   be   satisfied 
with  the  results-     We  have,   however, 
to  face  the  fact  that  the  blind  cannot 
perform    ordinary   labor   to   advantage 
and  cannot  hope  to  become  so  skilled 
in  manual  work  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
sell   machine-made    products.       It    is, 
therefore,  a  fundamental  principle  with 
the    best   educators   of   the   blind   that 
every   effort   should  be  made  to   train 
and    develop   the   mental     faculties   of 
their  pupils  so  as  to  prepare  them  for 
such   professions     and     occupations  as 
call  for  intellectual  acumen.      To    the 
educated  blind  person  the  loss  of  sight 
Is  a  handicap,  but  not  a  harrier  to  suc- 
cess.     His  trained  senses  of  touch  and1 
hearing,  and  even    of    smell,  make  up 
to  him  in  a  great  measure  for  his  loss 
of  sight,   while  his  intellectual  powers 
are  none  the  less  strong,  keen  and  ef- 
fective,    because     he     is     deprived     ot 
vision-      Bearing  the  foregoing  facts  in 
mind    our    course    of    study    has    been 
carefully  arranged  so  as  to  place  with- 
in   reach    of    our    pupils    a    broad    and 
liberal    education   which   is    in   all   res- 
pects   equal    to    that   imparted   in     the 
best  public   schools   of   Canada.       This 
education   is  supplemented  by  a  care- 
ful  training  in   music,   pianoforte   tun- 
ing   and    such    other    branches    as    the 
pupils  can     turn  to  practical     account 
when  they  graduate  from  the  school. 

Appliances.  w 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  note  that 
the  appliances  used  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  have  of  late  years  been  great- 
ly improved.  The  old  arithmetic 
board  with  its  ten  distinct  raised  type 
has  given  place  to  a  board  with  star- 
shaped  holes  and  one  type  by  which 
sixteen  separate  characters  can  be  re- 


presented, urns,  in  my  opinion,  al- 
though an  improvement,  is  not  yet  an 
ideal  arithmetic  board-  We  use  ths 
Bralile  point  characters  in  both  read- 
ing and  writing  and  should,  I  believe 
use  the  same  system  in  the  study  of 
arithmetic,  This  idea  I  have  suggest- 
ed to  the  manufacturers  of  appliances 
for  the  blind. 

In     the  making  of    raised  maps    the 
British  and   Foreign   Blind  association 
of  London  have  scored  a  distinct  suc- 
cess  and   well   merit   the   gratitude   of 
the    instructors    of    the    blind-         The 
political  as  well  as  the  physical  maps 
made  by   the  association  are  wonder- 
fully   perfect   In    their     execution   and 
accurate    In    detail.       Their    cheapness 
makes  it  possible  to  supply  each  pupil 
with   a   map     of   the     country     to   he 
studied,   and   the   teacher   is   thus   en- 
abled   to    keep    the    attention    of     the 
entire  class  upon  the  work  in  hand- 
In    the    manufacture    of   point    print 
hooks  the  advance  has  ben  phenomen- 
al.   A  few  years  since  books  for     the 
blind  were  embossed  only  on  one  side 
of  the  leaf.    The  first  great  saving  of 
space    was    secured    by    the     method 
known  as  interlining,  that  Is,  the  lines 
on  one  side  of  the  leaf  were  embossed 
between   the  lines  upon     the     opposite 
side-      Still  more  recently  it  has  been 
found  that  space  might  be  economized 
,  by  embossing   the   points  on   one  side 
of  the  sheet  between  the  points  upon 
'  the  opposite  side,  thus  completely  fill* 


ing  with  reading  or  other  matter  both 
sides   of  the   page. 

The  latest  invention  comes  from  Bir- 
mingham, England,  where  a  system 
of  shorthand  has  been  devised  and  a 
machine  for  rapidly  embossing  the 
Braille  characters  has  been  invented. 
With  this  machine,  one  of  which  has 
been  ordered  for  the  school,  a  pupil 
can  be  trained  to  take  notes  of  a  pub- 
lic meeting  or  even  make  a  verbatim 
report  of  a  speech  and  then  repro- 
duce the  same  in  typewriting  from  an 
ordinary  machine.  This  Invention  will 
unquestionably  make  it  possible  for  the 
blind  to  become  newspaper  reporters 
and  correspondence  clerks- 
Health. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  throughout 
,  the  year  has  been  most  satisfactory 
and  the  work  of  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  school  has  been  but  slight- 
ly Interrupted  by  the  carrying  out  of 
a  general  vaccination.  Such  oases  of 
sickness  as  have  occurred  have  been 
promptly  and  carefully  looked  after  by 
the  attending  physician,  Doctor  A.  H. 
Lindsay,  and  by  the  matron  in  charge. 

Physical  Training. 

The  physical  training  of  the  pupils, 

r  which  is  recognized  to  he  of  flrstlto-  I 
portance  has  received  careful  atten-  j 
tion,      The    pupils     spend     forty-nve l 

minutes  daily  in  the  gynasium  under 
tne  instruction  of  James  Scrimgeour 
and  are  taught  to  march,  to  use  dumb- 
bells and  wands,  and  to  freely  and 
easily  perform  exercises  upon  the  over- 
head ladder,  the  rings,  the  parallel 
bars  and  the  German  horse.  Contests 
in  walking  and  running  in  the  open 
air,  and  participation  in  out  of  door 
sports  are  also  encouraged  and  ar§ 
keenly  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  No\v 
that  the  artificial,  pond  in  our  grounds 
has  been  completed  we  anticipate  that 
the  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls  will 
learn  to  skate  during  the  winter  sea- 
son and  that  they  will  derive  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  from  this  healthful 
exercise- 

Graduates. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  in 
June  last,  a  number  of  young  men  and 
young  Womsn  received  their  graduat- 
ing   dlplomns-      Among   these    may   be 


mentioned  the  following:  T.  P.  Fletch- 
er, of  DeBert.  N.  S.,  received  a  first- 
olass  certificate  as  a  teacher. of  music 
and  has  since  settled  in  Truro,  wheTe 
he  has  secured  a  number  of  music 
pupils-  Charles  Kaulback,  of  New 
Germany,  N.  S.,  and  Hiram  Cosby,  of 
Bear  Itiver,  N.  S-,  received  flrst-clas 
certificates  as  pianoforte  tuners  and 
are  finding  employment  in  the  coun- 
ties in  which  they  respectively  reside- 
Daniel  Morieon,  of  Black  Brook,  C- 
B.,  was  awarded  a  certificate  as  a  wil- 
low basket  and  brush  maker,  and  has 
established  himself  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sydney,  C.  B.  Miss  Nellie  Taylor,  of 
Halifax,  N.  S-,  received  a  certiflca-te 
am  a  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  Miss  Taylor  went  to  Digbv. 
N.  S.,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  : 
class  of  music  pupils,  but  finding  in 
that  popular  sumer  resort  that  she  j 
could  turn  to  advantage  the  knowledge  ' 
of  shampooing  she  has  gained  while 
here  she  followed  that  occupation  dur- 
tng  the  summer  months  and  proved  it 
to  be  a  remunerative  employment  and 
one  that  could  be  satisfactorily  follow- 
ed by  a  person  deprived  of  sight- 

In  August  last,  Frank  McLean,  who  i 
graduated  from  the  school  nineteen 
years  ago  died  at  his  home  In  Truro, 
much  to  the  regret  of  his  many  frlemdis 
and  his  fellow  citizens-  The  obituary 
notices  which  appeared  in  the  Truro 
'  newspapers  bore  testimony  to  the  high 
'  character  of  Mr.  McLfT  to  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held,  and  to  the 
success  which  attended  his  efforts  in 
connection  with  the  founding  and 
carrying  on  of  the  Truro  conservatory 
of  music.  After  referring  to  Mr. 
McLean's  early  training  in  this  school 
and  to  tlhe  four  years  spent  by  him 
in  the  study  of  musio  in  Germany,  the 
Truro  Weekly  News  says:  "In  1894,  Mr- 
McLean  opened  the  Truro  conservatory 
of  music,  in  the  Queen  building,  Prince 
street.  To  the  success  of  this  worthy 
institution.  Mr.  McLean  befit  all  Ms 
energies,  and  though  Laboring  under 
(blindness,  this  remarkable  man,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  talented  wife, 
bulk  up  a  successful  business,  and  the 
name  "Truro  Conservatory  of  Music" 
IS  now  widely  and  favorably  known. 
The  late  Mr.  McLean  was,  by  his  kind- 
ly and  gentlemanly  bearing,  highly 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  whom 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance." 
In  reference  to  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean we  find  the  following:  "There 
were  many  friends  assembled  to  do 
honor  to  the  respected  dead  and  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
one  who,  though  afflicted  with  blind- 
ness, was  an  active  and  untiring  work- 
er in  life's  busy  hive-"  The  foregoing 
tribute  to  the  memory  and  work  of  one 
of  our  most  successful  graduates  will 
be  appreciated  by  the  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  school  and  by  the  edu- 
cated blind  in  all  parts  of  this  country. 

Literary. 

In  another  part  of  this  report  will 
be  found  the  names  of  the  new  point 
print  books,  which  during  the  year, 
have  been  added  to  our  circulating 
library  and  also  an  acknowledgment 
of  our  deep  indebtedness  to  the  gentle- 
men and  ladles  and  to  the  young  peo- 
ple who  assisted  in  the  production  of 
the  spectacle  opera  "Zephra,"  undeB 
the  management  of  R-  W.  Averill.  From 
the  proceeds  of  this  entertainment  we 
received  for  our  library  fund  the  sum 
of  $415-60,  a  portion  of  which  amount 
has  been  placed  on  deposit  and  the 
balance  used  in  purchasing  and  manu- 
facturing new  books.  This  addition  to 
our  circulating  library  will  be  keenly 
appreciated  by  those  who  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  reading,  free  of  charge, 
the  many  instructive  and  interesting 
volumes  listed  in  its  catalogue- 
New  Publications. 

We  have  issued  during  the  year  a 
number  of  new  publications  stereotyped 
and  printed  on  the  machines  presented 


fly 


to  th-e  soh^xil  by  H.  M  Whitney.  These 
publications  are  for  the  U5>e  of  out 
pupils  and  graduates  and  are  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  them  In  their 
school  work  and  In  the  teaching  of 
music-  The  Braille  musical  notation 
and  the  ordinary  Braille  point  print 
.-»•*  h<*  stereotyped  upon  the  same  ma- 
rl hence,  we  have  the  faalllties 

tor  printing  Anisic  In   tang-ibls  form  as 
well  as  for  printing  ordinary  books. 

Among  the  recent  publications  may 
be  mentioned,  Zobanaky's  Gallln  Paris 
CheVe  method  of  sight  singing, 
volumes  two,  three  and  four;  the  Prac- 
tical Speller  In  one  volume;  the  multi- 
plication tables.  Euclid's  definitions, 
practical  method  for  the  pianoforte,  by 
Louis  Kohler  ,a  selection  of  easy  piano- 
forte pieces  for  young  beginners  In  the 
first  grade,  hymns,  choruses,  etc. 
The  Education  of  the 

Blind    in    Great   Britain. 

During  the  summer  holidays  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  an  extended  tour 
In  England  and  Scotland,  and  of  visit- 
ing many  of  the  schools  and  lnstitu- 
=!  for  the  blind  in  the  Old  Country. 
I  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Eraser  and 
Miss  C.  R-  Frame,  principal  of  our 
girl's  department,  both  of  whom  were 
deeply  interested  In  the  education  of 
the  blind.  It  Is  impossible  in  a  brief 
report  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  insti- 
tutions we  inspected  or  to  give  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  relative  standing 
of  the  various  schools-  Speaking  gen- 
erally the  most  noticeable  feature  was 
the  great  advancement  that  had  beem 
made  in  the  education  of  the  blind 
since  my  visit  to  the  institutions  in 
1888-  This  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
the  enactment  of  laws  by  the  British 
parliament  making  provision  for  the 
free  education  of  the  blind  encumbent 
upon  the  board-school  authorities  in- 
stead of  the  poor-law  guardians  upon 
whom  the  obligation  previously  rested. 
This  change  in  the  status  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  has  infused  new 
life  into  the  schools  and  as  they  are 
now  periodically  examined  by  govern- 
ment inspectors  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation has  been  raised  and  is  now  more 
uniform  in  its  character  and  more  ef- 
fective in  Us  results.  British  methods 
in  education,  as  in  other  matters,  are 
distinctly  conservative,  and  while  I 
noted  with  pleasure  the  progress  refer- 
red to  in  educating  the  bliir* J  could 

not  help  regretting  that  the  bright 
school  boys  and  girls  with  whom  I 
talked  were  unnecessarily  handicapped 
by  their  surroundings,  by  class  dis- 
tinctions, and  the  t^ditional  pauper- 
ism which  their  condition  implies.  In 
the  eighteenth  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  centuries  the  blind 
in  poor  circumstances  were  gathered 
into  asylums  where  they  were  fed. 
clothed  and  lodged  at  the  expense  of 
the  charitable  public.  At  a  later  dat« 
the  Inmates  of  thece  asylums  were 
taught  light  handicrafts.  -  *'ie  work- 
ers, some  of  whom  resided  outside,  were 
paid  a  small  weekly  wage  for  their 
labor.  These  asylums  have,  owing  to 
numerous  bequests.  become  very 
wealthy  and  many  of  them  undertake 
to  give  employment  to  all  blind  per- 
sons needing  work.  The  *workers  no 
longer  dwell  within  the  walls  of  the 
asylum,  but  Hve  In  their  own  homes 
or  board  themselves.  They  receive  a 
weekly  wage  far  beyond  the  value  of 
their  labor.  The  comm<lttees  in  charge 
of  these  asylums,  having  ample  funds 
at  their  command,  dtstri/bute  the  same 
as  remuneration  for  work  done,  or 
grant  pensions  to  those  who  by  age  or 
infirmity  are  unable  to  work.  The 
schools  for  the  youthful  blind  have, 
in  the  majority  of  oases,  been  attach- 
ed to  these  asylums  and  the  children 
have  grown  up  with  the  idea  that 
come  what  would  they  would  be  look- 
ed after  and  cared  for  by  the  Institu- 
tion. One  can  readily  imagine  the  bane- 
ful influence  that  such  a  system  would 


I  necessarily  h*ve  upon  the  children  of 
poor  parents.  There  is  no  incentive 
to  effort,  no  desire  to  rise  above  the 
clroumstanc««  by  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. The  result  is  that  after  ob- 
taining a  somewhat  limited  education 
those  boys  and  girls  naturally  beoome 
i  i  workers  in  the  asylum  and  live  and 
die  as  recipients  of  its  charity  and 
oversight- 

In  speaking  of  this  matter  to  a  kind- 
hearted  and  thoughtful  superintendent 
I  expressed  my  regret  that  such  a  sys- 
tem should  be  in  vogue,  and  told  him 
that  in  Canada  such  methods  would 
not  be  deemed  expedient  or  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  blind.  He  replied,  "In 
our  country  we  do  not  believe  in  edu- 
cating the  blind  beyond  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,"  and  he  added, 
"the  asylums  look  after  those  who  are 
deprived  of  sight,  literally  from  the 
cradle   to   the   grave." 

Many  of  these  asylums  in  addition  to 
their  endowments  are  supported  by 
annual  subscriptions,  and  In  their  re- 
ports make  special  mention  of  the 
generosity  of  the  subscribers  and  give 
details  as  to  the  number  of  men  and 
women  that  the  committee  has  been 
enabled  to  employ.  As  a  consequence 
the  British  public  are  constantly  im- 
bued with  the  idea  that  the  blind  as  a 
class  are  mendicants  and  this  impres- 
sion makes  It  all  the  more  difficult  for 
one  of  the  poorer  class  to  work  inde-^ 
pendently  of  the  asylum  with  which 
he  has  been  associated. 

In    the    limited    work    that    is    being 
done   for   the  higher  education   of  the 
blind,    the   Royal     Normal     college   at 
Upper    Norwood    stands    in    the    very 
front  rank-      It  is  in  many  respects  an 
Ideal  Institution,   with  ideal  surround- 
ings.      In  this  college  from  150  to  200 
boys  and  girls  are  receiving  a  really 
first-class    education    and    it    may    be 
hoped  that    when  the  educational  au- 
thorities  realize   the   excellent   work  it 
is  doing  an  effort  will  be  made  to  dis- 
associate all  schools  from  asylums  and  I 
at  once  raise  the  status  of  the  schools 
and   of     the     education     imparted     in 
them.    To  the  late  Doctor  T-  R.  Armlt- 
age,  the  blind  of  Great  Britain  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  progress 
that   has   already   been   made,    and   to 
Doctor  F.   J.   Campbell,     the  practical 
and   energetic   principal   of   the   Royal 
Normal  college,  are  due  the  thanks  of 
the  blind  of  that  country  for  his  un- 
tiring efforts  to  place  them  on  a  level 
with  persons  with  sight. 

During  my  visit  I  learned  much  that 
will  be  most  helpful  to  me  in  this 
school  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  blind  of  eastern 
Canada.  Our  own  institution  is  not 
in  every  way  all  that  I  would  desire 
to  see  It,  but  it  is  in  so  many  respects 
in  advance  of  the 'majority  of  the  in- 
stitutions on  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic that  we  should  have  no  reason 
to  feel  discouraged  in  our  work,  and 
we  should  in  faot  be  thankful  that  the 
blind  of  the  maritime  provinces  and 
Newfoundland  have  within  their  reach 
an  education  of  such  a  broad  and 
eminently  practical  character. 

Conclusion. 

In  conclusion,  gentlemen,  I  again 
tender  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
warm  interest  you  have  evinced  in  the 
affairs  of  the  school,  and  for  the 
hearty  co-operation  you  have  ever  ex;- ' 

tended    to   me  In  the  conduct   of     Its 
affairs. 
All  of  which  Is  respectfully  submitted. 
C.  F.  FRASER, 

Superintendent. 
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CARE    OF   THE   BI*Hf©: 


,rivo    Unfortunates    Provided    for    in 
L,ocnl  Institution. 

The  District  Board  of  Charities,  through 
its  secretary,  has  forwarded  to  the  Com- 
missioners a  recommendation  to  the  ef- 
feet  that  the  Aid  Association  for  the  Blind 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  allowed  $10 
a  month  for  the  care  of  blind  persons  in 
that  institution.  The  number  of  such  per- 
sons to  be  cared  for  at  one  time  is  five. 
The  pafients  must  be  bona  fide  residents 
of  the  District. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  secretary,  states  that 
there  are  several  persons  maintained  iu 
this  home  who  are  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  who  would  doubtless  be  a  pub- 
lic charge  if  they  were  not  provided  fir 
by  the  institution-  He  says  that  the  home 
is  limited  in  its  resources  and  is  entitled 
to  the  compensation  mentioned.-  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  board  that  the  payment  per 
capita  is  the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment that  can  be  made. 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  cared  for  is  for  the  reason  that 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  available 
for  the  purpose  necessarily  limits  the 
numb«E_to  five. 
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Made  by  a  Blind   Girl. 

There  will  be  a  Christmas  sale  of  cro- 
chet and  bead  work  from  10  to  6  o'clock 
today,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  A 
Taft,  8  Trowbridge  road.  All  the  articles' 
to  be  sold  are  the  handiwork  of  Mis'?  Nel- 
lie A.  Partridge,  who  has  been  totally 
blind  for  a  number  of  years 
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GRAFTS  RABBIT'S  CORNEA 
ON  BUNDMAN'S  EYE 

Surgeon  Performs  an  Unusual  Opera- 
tion to  Save  New  York  Mer 
chant's  Sight. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Tuesday.-Lewis  H.  Hayes 
a  New  York  merchant   now  at  St    Jo       h- 
Hospital,   is   almost  blind  owing   to  thfP.V  * 
struction  of  the  cornea  of  his  eyes 

Dr.  F.  W.  Marlowe,  of  this  city   ia'„   "«, 
ing    the    interesting    surgica,    operatTon   ^ 
grafting  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit's  eye  on  t,  °f 
of  his  patient.     The  operation    th«      ? 
s  not  unheard  of  in  the  annals  ofT/A™1? 


ment. 
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•  :      Mull. 


-"IEFT  IN  DARKNESS. 


Mrs   George   Matthews  Jr 
Bereft  of  Sight. 


Norwich  Woman's  Vision  Was  AH  Right1 
When  She  Retired. 


Bushed  from  House  in  Night  Clothes 
When  She  Eealized  Her  Affliction. 


NORWICH,  Conn,  Dec  33— Alone  in 
her  house,  Mrs  George  Matthews  Jr, 
read  a  chapter  from  the  Bible  and  re- 
tired for  the  night.  She  is  a  handsome 
young-  woman  with  dark  bright  eyes. 

Awakening  in  the  night  Mrs  Matthews 
was  surprised  to  see  no  light  in  the 
room.  She  had  left  the  gas  burning  low. 
She  arose  hastily  and  lighted  a  match. 
Her  sharp  ears  caught  the  sound  of  the 
sizzling  brimstone.  She  smelled  the 
smoke,  but  saw  r:o  flame. 

Passing  her  hand  ever  her  eyes,  she 
realized  that  she  could  not  see.  Frantic 
with  alarm,  the  young  woman  rushed 
from  the  house  in  her  night  clothes. 

"O,  I  am  blind!  I  cannot  see!"  she 
screamed.  Her  cries  aroused  the  neigh- 
bors who  found  the  woman  wandering 
aimlessly  in  the  street.  She  was  taken 
back  to  the  house  and  quieted.  Word 
was  sent  to  her  husband,  a  wealthy  con- 
tractor, who  was  away  on  business.  He 
returned  at  once  and  engaged  treatment 
for  his  wife.  Physicians  are  unable  to 
account  for  the  sudden  blindness,  but 
believe  it  is  caused  by  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

Today  Mrs  Matthews  was  able  to  real- 
ize when  a  strong  light  was  passed  be- 
fore one  eye,  and  there  are  hopes  that 
she  may  recover. 
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Date "i rraw 

yll  GRAFTING  TO 

MAKE  BLIND  MAN  SEE. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  10.— A  remarkable 
surgical  case  is  that  of  Lewis  H.  Hayes,  a 
New  York  merchant,  now  undergoing  treat- 
ment at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  here.  Mr. 
Hayes  is  almost  entirely  blind,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  cornea  of  his  eyes. 
The  cornea  is  the  covering  which  is  to  the 
lenses  of  the  eyes  what  the  glass  of  a 
watch  is  to  the  watch. 

When  the  cornea  becomes  hardened  or 
obscured,  the  sight  is  lost.  In  Mr.  Hayes's 
case  the  cornea  is  almost  totally  destroyed, 
and  the  operation  which  Dr.  F.  W.  Mar- 
lowe, of  this  city,  is  pel  forming,  is  the 
grafting  of  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit's  eye 
into  that  of  his  patient. 

Grafted  Scalp  on  Mill  Girl's   Head. 

Aagusta,  Me.,  Doc.  10.— Minnie  French, 
whose  scalp  was  torn  from  her  head  in  a 
mill  here  last  Saturday,  is  doing  nicely. 
The  srlrl  was  carried  to  her  home,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  physicians  it.  .was  found 
that  no  one  had  thought  to  bring  the  scalp. 
Di  L  -1  Crooker  went  to  the  mill,  re 
coveted  the  scalp  and.  half  an  hour  after 
the  accident,  stitched  it  back  in  place  upon 
the  eirl's  head.  The  operation  required 
more  than  one  hundred  stitches.  Strong 
hopes  are  expressed  that  It  will  i»roTt  MC 
ce#sfuU 


WEDNESDAY.    DECEMBER    11.    1001 

Miss  Mae  Allen  of  Wallingford.  ComT, 
who  was  suddenly  stricken  blind  In  her 
classroom  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  re- 
cent y!  Partially  recovered  her  sight  today 
S  is  now  believed  that  her  full  vision  will 
soon   be   permanently   restored. 
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CARE    OF   THE   BLIND. 


1901. 


Five    Vnfortnnates    Provided    for    i: 
Local  Institution. 

The  District  Board  of  Charities,  througl 
its  secretary,  has  forwarded  to  the  Com 
missioners  a  recommendation  to  the  ef 
feet  that  the  Aid  Association  for  the  Blin< 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  be  allowed  $1* 
a  month  for  the  care  of  blind  persons  it 
that  institution.  The  number  of  such  per- 
sons to  be  cared  for  at  one  time  is  five 
The  patients  must  be  bona  fide  residents 
of  the  District. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  secretary,  states  that 
there  are  several  persons  maintained  in 
this  home  who  are  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict and  who  would  doubtless  be  a  pub- 
lic charge  if  they  were  not  provided  for 
by  the  institution.  He  says  that  the  home 
is  limited  in  its  resources  and  is  entitled 
to  the  compensation  mentioned.  It  is  the 
belief  of  the  board  that  the  payment  per 
capita  is  the  most  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment that  can  be  made. 

The  limitation  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons to  be  cared  for  is  for  the  reason  that 
the  amount  of  the  appropriation  available 
for  the  purpose  necessarily  limits  the 
number  to  five.  ^**tm*",**m' 
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BLIND  BOY  ASKS  MAYOR'S  AID. 

Discharged  From  Jacksonville  Home, 
He    Seeks    Reinstatement. 

Fred  Bolton,  a  blinx^bov  who  was  dis- 
charged from  the  TTmne  for  the  Blind  at 
Jacksonville,  appealed  to  Mayor  Harrison 
to-day  to  intercede  with  Governor  Yates  for 
his  reinstatement.  The  boy  and  a  brother 
and  a  sister  are  blind  and  bis  father,  who  is 
a  fruit  vender  at  142  Liberty  street,  is  poor 
and  unable  to  care  for  him.  The  brother 
and  the  sister  are  at  the  Jacksonville  insti- 
tution and  Fred  wants  to  go  back  where  he 
says  he  can  get  enough  to  eat.  He  was  dis- 
charged for  carelessly  throwing  a  match  on 
\a  bed  after  lighting  the  gas,  setting  fire  to 
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Devotion  to  a  BiindConvict 
srs  Health 


Brings 


to  Another 


John,  alias  "Snakes''  Wilson    a  Western 
■ppnitentiarv    convict,    -who,    tor    -o    jeais 
h«  iboredunder  the  hallucination  that  he 
was  haunted  by  demons  and  reptiles,  has 
been     cured     of     his     strange     delusions 
through  the  moral  suasion  methods   em- 
ployed by  Warden     W.   McC.     Johnston. 
WUson  was  given  to  violent  spells  and  was 
kept    in    a    padded    dungeon    so    that    his 
screams   might   no   annoy   the   other   con- 
victs     When  Charles  E.  Owens,  who  had 
both   eyes   made   sightless    by    a    gunshot 
wound  while  he  was  attempting  to  enter 
a  house   in   Ben  Avon  was  m  the  prison 
hospital,   Wilson  also  was  there,   and  the 
two  became  acquainted.     Now.  Wilson,  at 
his    own   request,    has   been    given    entire 
charge    of    his    sightless    friend.     Wilson 
been  changed  completely  by  the  as- 
n    and    is   in   perfect  health,    both 
mentally    and    physically.  _gt00 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


DECEMBER  1*,  "i901. 

Superintendent  Bowles  has  received 
the  following  letter  which  explains  it- 
self: 

Reidsville,  Ga.,  Nov.  22,  l'.'ul. 

Dear  sir: — 

I  wish  you  w  mil  pleavj  send  me  one 
of  your  old  Blind  Type  volumes  of  the 
New  Testament.  I  can  read  that,  but 
can  not  read  the  New  York  Point  type 
Send  it  to  me  the  cheapest  and  safest 
way  to  The  Marshall  House,  SavannahJ 
Ga.  I  graduated  at  your  school  in  l^o'.), 
and  am  the  only  blind  man  in  the  world 
who  was  a  soldier  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  I  was  chief  bugler  of  the  Seventh 
Virginia  Cavalry  under  H  II.  Dulaney 
who  is  now  living,  and   wbo-;e  a  1  Iress     is 

Welboru,  Va. 

Respectfully, 

Harvey  C  nit  11. 
—  Goodson  Qmelta. 
The  author  of  theabo/e    I  itter     wn  i  I 
schoolmate    of    the    conductor    of    thise 
colums,  an  I  used  to  lead  the  band,  being 
a  fine  cornetist.      Daring    the    I  ut    t.vi 
years  of  the  Civil  War,  I -was  at  school  iu 
a  pi v* to  academy   in    Rockingham    Co.. 
near  tlv?  hu  ob.e  h  >  n;  th  it  hi  1  sheltered 
this  sa  ne  Hirvey  C  >rrell    a  i  1  four  other 
brothers  and    sisters,     all     blind.      On     a 
line  Saturday  towards  the  end  o!  the  war, 
in  company  with  a  friend,  I  rode    in    the 
direction  of  this  fateful  h. mi ;,    and    l«ok 
the  opportunity  of   calling    on    my    old 
friend  and  protector,    for     he    was    older 
than  I,  and  as  brave  as  a  li  m.  an  1    while 
a  little  boy  at  smod,  I   often    o.vjl    my 
boyish  safety  to  his  proves. 

He  was  fresh  from  the  service.  It  hud 
been  long  and  arduou?;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  it  was  then,  as  it  is  doubtless 
now,  the  joy  of  his  life.  He  had  all  his 
accoutrements,  and  t->oK  au  almost  chil- 
dish delight  iu  showing  ma  he  could 
wield  a  sabre,  load  and  discharge  a  car 
bine,  sit  his  horse,  and  even  prep  ire  a 
uveal  for  his  mess,  who  vere  all  very  fo  id 
of  him,  made  it  as  pleasant  foi  their 
bugler  as  t'.i;y    c.  ml  I. 

Years  afterwards,  he  called  on  me  here; 
for  he  lived  for  some  years  in  the    eastern 
part  of  this  county  aid  in    the    a  Ij  >i  li  14 
county  of  Fre  leriefc  i  1  Virginia,  a„  1  had 
mvny  faithful  friends    in    b  ith  ontm. 
He  still  had  his  faithful  h>rse     that    li  1  1 
borne  him     through    so    many     dangers 
This  animal  had  been  trained     t  >    f  illo  v 
with  absolute  fidelity  any  person  whom  his 
master  indicated.     In  those  d  lys  goo  1  ol  I 
Dan    Banks    was  the  hostler    at  th- h  1. 1 
where  I  then  lived.      When     Mr.    C  rrrell 
was  about  to  leave,  I  spoke  of  this     won 
derful  quality  of  Ins  h  >rse,  an  1  asked  hi  ri 
if    the    animal  still    remembered  his    a .  ■- 
conipfihmf'nts    a-q  lire  1    in     war     times. 
"Oh  yes,"  exclaimed  he  with   enthusiasm  \ 
and  delight  at  the  chance  to  put   his    ol  I 


through     his    performances,  and, 
asking  Uncle  Dan  to   come    forward,    he 
gave  the  sign  and   toll    Dm    to   tr->1    ofl 
wherever  he  li'ved      The  animal  followi  .1 
him  through  various   movements,    till   j» t 
length  D  in  c  ime   to   the  c  >  i  :lmion  th  it 
luimul  was  bewitchedj  ami  swore    he 
would  not  risk  himself  to  the    Po.ver    of 
darkness  any  longer.     Dm  male  a  break 
for' the  office;    but   the  horse    was    after 
him,  and    did    not    desist     till    the    old  ( 
bugler  broke  the   charm.      We    ha  1     h-st 
sight  of  li'in    for   years,    an  I    this    is    the  : 
first  assurance  I  have  had  in  twenty  years 
that  he  hid  not  answered  to  his  goal  roll-  [ 
call      [shall  gludly  semi  him  a  volume  of  \ 
the  scriptures,  if  the  supplj  is    exhausted 
at  Staunton,  as  I  have  one    myself. 


Mr.    Ami  uk    McGlLL    INVESTS. 


A  private  letter  from  the  editor  of    the 
Prvhlem    i  i forms    m  •    that    he    Ins     h  ip 
pily  hit  on  a  metho  I  by  which  seeing  per 
sons  may  easily  hold  c  >rresDondence  with 
their  blind  friends  in  any     of    the     point 
systems  without  the  cumbrous  aid  ol   the 
>lit".      lie  very  naturally    feels     that     his 
discovery  is  worth   something,     ami     will 
impart  it  to  persons  of  established     char 
acter  for  the  sun  of  two  dollar,,   on  their 
personal  promise  on  honor  not  to    betray 
the  method  till  the  injunction    of  secrecy 
is  removed.      Amy  opo  wishing  to    secure 
the  me  of  the  m  sth  >  1  m  iy  d  >  s  >  by   giv- 

g  thi  necessary  [>ledge,  and  agreeing 
tii  piy  when  the  secret,  divulged  to  him 
by  the  discoverer.  For  further  particul  irs 
write  to  Mr.  Wallace  McGill,  Problsm 
OJEice,  Ljiveiis.vortli,  htinisi. 

ffostou  tTmnsmpt 

MONDAY.    DECEMBER    16.    1001 

Every  time  that  we  hear  news  of  the 
work  of  Pandita  Ramabai  it  is  to  learn 
that  she  has  either  added  a  new  depart- 
ment to  her  school  or  has  proved  by  abun- 
dant facts  that  one  recently  taken  on  is 
handsomely  vindicating  its  right  to  sup- 
port. Along  with  the  many  other  branches 
which  Ramabai  conducts  in  her  schools  is 
one  for  blind  girls,  and  those  partially 
blind.  Already  four  of  the  latter  have 
shown  that  they  will  make  excellent  teach- 
ers for  the  blind.  Truly  the  courage  and 
faith  of  Ramabai  are  boundless.  When  she 
sees  a  condition  that  needs  her  time  and 
attention  she  gives  them,  having  faith  that 
the  means  to  carry  on  the  work  will  be 
granted  her,  and  the  American  public  feels 
itself  honored  In  doing  everything  possible 
to  help  her  to  realize  her  hopes  and  her 
faith. 
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TUESDAY,   DEC.    17,    1901. 

MRS.  ROOSEVELT  RECEIVES. 


Brilliant  Function  at  the   White   House 

— Prominent   Persons   Present — 

Society  at  the  Theatre. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald. 1 
WASHINGTON,    D.    C,    Dec.    16,    1901. 
Mr?.  Roosevelt  gave  a  brilliant  card  re- 
ception   f-om    i  until    6    this   afternoon, 
when  nearly  200  guests  were  received  in 


me  Diue  room.  The  drawing  room  suite 
was  handsomely  decorated  in  purple 
orchid?  and  maidenhair  fern.  A  bright 
fire  blazed  in  the  grate  and  added  cheer- 
fulness. The  suost  s  were  presented  by 
Col.  Theodore  A.  Bingham. 

The  entertainment  was  entirely  intm 
n-al  The  guests  chatted  with  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  and  then  Mattered  In Wg 
knots  of  personal  Mends  J »^.a""fl%th 
'iv  i  iliocolate  and  cafe  frappe,  ""•" 
other  light  refreshments,  were  served 
by  the  young  ladies  of  the  cabinet  .As- 
sisting Mrs.  Roosevelt  were  Mi*.  Root, 
Mrs    Knox,  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  HIRhcocK 

"ASS  Ernest  distinguished  of  the 
many  guests  were  the  ambassador  to 
Great  Britain  and  Mrs.  Choate.  Mrs. 
William  B.  Bate,  Mrs.  Thomas  *.  Bay 
ard,  Capt.  and  Mrs.  B.  P;f  Lam5eT.ton 
and  the  Misses  Lamberton  Mr  and  Mrs. 
Levi  Z  Leiter  and  the  Misses  Leiter, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  George  Cabot  Lodge  Mrs. 
Frimond  W  Pettus,  Mrs.  William  ». 
Cowle"  Mr  and  Mrs.  Sereno  Payne, 
J  stice'andMrs.  Peckham,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Joseph  E.  Thropp.  Mrs  H  C •  Hans- 
hrou»h  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Carter. 
bA  distinguished  audience  was  present 
this  evening  at  the  ^fayette  Theatie 
at  the  performance  of  An  Enemy  to 
the    King."    for    the,  benefit "of    tfrfoAffL 

Hr^?fr°G^n°t,  "M^"^  S? 
Beale  and  Mrs.  John  Dalzell.  Among 
those  who  entertained  box  parties  were 
Gen  and  Mrs.  Miles,  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Elkins  Mrs.  Fuller,  Mrs.  J  B.  Foraker. 
Mrs.  Matthew  Quay  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Scott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Ox- 
nard. 


THE    WOMAN'S    JOURNAL: 
BOSTON,  DECEMBER    21,    1901 


PANDITA  RAMABAI'S  WORK. 


In  a  letter  recently  received,  Ramabai 
writes  from  India  as  follows:  "Both  our 
schools  are  in  good  working  order,  and  if 
the  friends  could  look  in  for  a  few  hours, 
they  would  be  delighted  with  the  work 
done  by  the  dear  girls. 

"In  the  three  homes  there  are  now 
1,950  inmates.  From  July,  1900,  to  July, 
1901,  the  expenses  at  Mukti  and  Kripa 
Sadan  were  $50,000;  at  Sharada  Sadan, 
$7,000.  The  large  number  of  girls  living 
together  has  so  reduced  the  annual  ex- 
pense of  each  that  forty-five  dollars  will 
now  support  one  at  Sharada  Sadan,  and 
thirty-three  dollars  one  at  Mukti.  As 
soon  as  possible  I  will  send  the  names  of 
several  pupils  for  the  friends  who  wish  to 
support  a  special  child. 

"At  Mukti  fifty-two  pupils  are  being 
trained  as  kindergarten  teachers  for  the 
new  girls  who  can  attend  school  four 
hours  each  day.  There  are  twenty-five 
little  girls  in  the  kindergarten  class  at 
Sharada  Sadan,  for  all  of  whom  two  hun- 
dred sets  of  cards  are  needed. 

"I  have  great  need  of  money  for  legal 
and  medical  purposes.  There  has  been 
much  sickness  among  the  girls,  owing  to 
the  uncertain  weather.  Their  bodies, 
weakened  by  the  famine,  cannot  endure 
the  slightest  change.  Two  hospitals  are 
filled  to  overflowing,  the  average  number 
of  patients  being  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
for  whom  I  am  spending  $500  monthly. 

"As  we  did  not  have  sufficient  rain, 
famine  still  prevails  here  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  Central  Provinces.  At  the 
Government  Relief  Camp,  about  four 
miles  ^from  Mukti,  8,000  people  are  work- 
ing on  a  pittance  of  three  pice,  or  one  and 
a  half  cents,  a  day.  From  this  you  can 
imagine  the  condition  of  things  about  this 
place.  People  are  so  tired  of  the  famine 
story  that  no  one  nowadays  wants  to 
speak  or  hear  of  it." 


Manorama  writes  from  Sharada  Sadan 
that,  with  all  the  sickness  there,  the  first 
and  only  death  within  its  walls  since  the 
opening  of  the  Sadan  occurred  last  Sep- 
tember. She  reports  that  all  the  girls 
there  are  taught  plain  needlework,  and 
the  higher  classes  learn  cutting,  fitting, 
and  embroidery.  In  the  weaving  room 
are  thirty  girls,  who,  being  in  the  lower 
classes,  can  afford  two  hours  a  day  for 
this  industry.  The  material  woven,  after 
being  dyed,  is  sent  to  Mukti,  where  it  is 
made  into  table-cloths,  embroidered  cur- 
tains, etc. 

Within  a  year  the  number  of  blind  pu- 
pils has  increased  from  three  to  ten,  for 
whom  Mano  has  made  a  separate  depart- 
ment. Already  several  are  reading  well, 
doing  well  in  arithmetic,  and  beginning 
geography  and  history,  but,  from 
lack  of  material,  cannot  learn  to  write. 
Four  girls,  partially  blind,  may  become 
good  teachers  for  the  totally  blind. 

Many  are  the  inquiries  for  the  promised 
new  edition  of  the  "High-caste  Hindu 
Woman."  The  delay  in  its  appearance  is 
due  to  circumstances  that  could  not  be 
anticipated  or  avoided.  Fleming  H.  Rev- 
ell  Company  confidently  expect  to  give  it 
to  the  public  before  Christmas.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  will  create  a  new  interest  in 
Ramabai's  work.  All  who  visit  her 
school  speak  and  write  with  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  amount  of  work,  con- 
stantly increasing,  that  she  superintends 
and  accomplishes;  it  seems  almost  incred- 
ible. But  with  Ramabai  an  increase  of 
work  means  an  increase  of  faith,  hope, 
and  courage.  With  faith  as  strong  as 
hers,  the  officers  of  the  American  Ramabai 
Association  appeal  to  the  public  for  con- 
tinued interest  and  generous  help.  May 
it  never  be  said  of  the  American  people 
that  in  their  land  of  liberty  and  justice,  in 
the  midst  of  their  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  blessings,  in  homes  of  comfort 
and  plenty,  they  are  so  tired  of  the  famine 
story  that  they  want  neither  to  speak  nor 
hear  of  God's  suffering  children  iu  India! 

All  remittances  should  be   made   here- 
after to  Mr.  Curtis   Chipman,    treasurer, 
222  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Judith  W.  Andrrws, 
Chairman  Executive  Committee. 

Mrs.  T.  R.  Akmitage,  who  has  lately 
died  in  England,  was  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Associa- 
tion, founded  by  her  husband  thirty  years 
ago.  Upon  his  death  she  took  up  his 
work.  She  gave  the  Association  its  home 
and  the  salary  of  all  its  officials.  She  had 
trained  and  kept  in  employment  about 
eighty  blind  women  in  London.  She 
lately  gave  $5,000  to  start  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  Cairo.  The  Association  has  pub- 
lished thousands  of  volumes  for  the  blind. 


NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  WITNESS: 


An  Untaught  Helen  Keller. 

Ruby  Rice,  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind  girl  is 
now  being  educated  under  the  supervision  of 
Supt.  McNulty,  who  secured  an  appropriation 
of  $3,000  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  of  the  State. 
Mr.  McNulty  brought  Ruby  from  her  home 
two  weeks  ago.  He  secured  the  services  of 
Mrs.  E.  Moore  Barrett,  for  many  years  a  teacher 
in  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Mrs.  Barrett 
has  had  some  experience  with  the  deaf-blind, 
and  the  securing  of  her  services  by  Supt.  Mc- 
Nulty was  fortuuate.  The  following  is  an  arti- 
cle written  by  Prof.  Williams,  after  a  visit  to 
Ruby's  home,  two  years  ago: 

"Ruhv  Rice  was  born  in  Ellis  County  in  Oc- 
tober, 1837.  When  she  was  near  two  years  old 
spotted  fever  was  prevalent  in  the  community. 
Six  members  of  the  Rice  family  had  the  fearful 
disease.  The  father  and  a  son  died.  Ruby's 
life  was  almost  despaired  of  for  five  long  weeks. 
Her  mother  thought  that  if  she  ever  recovered 
her  mind  would  be  gone,  so  severe  and  agoniz- 
ing was  the  pain.  For  a  time  it  was  difficult  for 
her  mother  to  determine  just  what  hercondition 
was.  It  developed  that  she  was  totally  deaf 
and  blind.  She  had  just  begun  to  understand 
and  use  words,  but  she  does  uot  seem  to  have 
retained  any  knowledge  of  these  words. 

"Notwithstanding  the  dark,  all  but  sealed 
up  life  she  has  lived,  she  is  a  bright,  cheerful 
girl.  She  is  very  fair,  with  blue  eyes,  brown 
hair,  and  is  quite  slender  and  active.  Some  two 
years  ago  a  sketch  of  this  little  girl's  life  ap- 
pearedin  the  Galveston  News,  and  being  interested 
in  her  I  determined  at  the  first  opportunity  to 
know  more  of  her.  So  last  June,  on  my  return 
from  Dallas,  where  I  had  gone  with  pupils  at 
the  close  of  school,  I  went  to  her  home. 

"I  had  writ  ten  her  mother  that  I  was  coming. 
A  few  friends  were  at  home.  Ruby  shook 
bauds  with  me,  passed  her  hands  partially  over 
me,  then  went  to  her  mother,  grasped  her  hand 
and  twirled  it  round  and  round,  much  as  we  do 
in  making  a  sign  for  a  wheel,  then  pointed 
across  the  country  with  her  mother's  hand. 
Her  mother  said  she  meant  to  say  I  had  come 
on  the  train  many  miles.  She  indicated  many 
by  running  the  fingers  of  one  hand  with  the 
forefinger  of  the  other  many  times.  I  was  told 
that  her  sister  had  told  her  of  my  coming,  and 
that  I  woulel  take  her  away.  She  was  quite  shy 
of  me  and  would  only  let  me  play  with  her  a 
short  while  at  a  time.  I  took  all  the  different 
hats  I  could  find  and  spelled  the  word  in  her 
hand.  Each  time  I  would  spell  to  her,  she  would, 
when  free,  catch  and  push  me  to  some  playmate, 
indicating  that  I  should  spell  to  them.  I  did  so. 
While  I  was  doing  so  Ruby  held  her  handover 
their  mouths  and  at  the  least  wrinkle  of  the 
face  in  a  smile,  she  would  burst  out  in  laughter 
as  if  it  were  a  great  joke.  This  was  repeated 
many  times. 

"I  stayed  all  night  at  the  home.  In  the 
morning  I  found  her  in  the  diniug-rooui  thrash- 
ing around  with  a  towel  at  fiies,  trying  to  drive 
them  out.  1  took  her  hand  in  mine  and  rau  it 
over  my  hands  and  face,  indicating  as  best  I 
could  my  desire  to  wash.  She  immediately 
pointed  across  the  room  toward  the  bowl  and 
water.  I  took  her  hand  again  and  pointed  it  in 
the  direction  of  the  water,  indicating  that  she 
could  get  the  water.  She  walked  to  the  water 
and  touched  the  bowl,  pointing  me  to  it.  Be- 
fore breakfast  was  on  the  table,she  was  at  her 
place.  She  has  her  place  and  plate  and  will 
have  no  other.  Si.e  pointed  and  led  me  to  the 
end  of  the  table  to  a  chair.  Her  brother  usually 
ate  beside  her.  He  was  late  to  breakfast.  Ruby 
felt  over  to  his  place  and  called  her  mother's 
attention  to  his  absence,  pointing  upstairs  to 
where  he  slept. 


"Just  before  I  left  she  gave  me  some  work 
of  hers,  a  doll  bonnet.  It  is  quite  rudely  made, 
but  is  all  her  own.  She  indicated  her  individ- 
ual property  by  touching  the  article  and  strik- 
ing her  breast  with  the  open  hand,  and  what  was 
other  people's  by  pressing  her  own  hand  against 
them.  Thisis  almost  identically  the  method  used 
by  the  deaf  in  general.  She  understood  when  I 
was  to  go  and  kissed  me  good-bye,  and  indicated 
by  pulling  and  pointing  that  her  mother  should 
do  likewise. 

"I  visited  the  home  for  an  hour  again  last 
October.  After  running  her  hands  over  me  she 
indicated  that  she  knew  me  by  calling  attention 
to  a  little  remembrance  I  had  left  her  on  my 
former  visit.  She  was  more  friendly  this  time. 
She  brought  me  her  cat  and  spelled  in  my  hand 
'  cat.'  Her  sister  had  taught  her  that  word.  I 
then  spelled  ear,  eye  and  nose  to  her,  showing 
her  the  parts.  She  sat  as  if  in  thought  a  mo- 
ment. Then  in  turn  she  handed  me  the  tail, 
tongue  and  paw  for  me  to  spell  the  names. 
She  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  at  it  all.  She 
showed  me  a  collection  of  cabinet  photos. 

"All  were  cabinet  size  and  to  me  apparently 
the  same.  She  rau  over  them  and  showed  me 
her  pictures  first.  When  she  came  to  her  sister's 
family  she  indicated  how  many  there  were.  She 
showed  me  that  one  had  a  beard.  She  showed 
me  a  baby  dress  which  her  mother  told  me  she 
had  cut  and  made  alone  from  her  old  dress,  for 
her  sister's  baby.  The  work  was  well  and 
neatly  done.  Few  children  with  sight  could 
equal  it  at  her  age.  She  ran  short  of  cloth,  and 
made  one  sleeve  of  different  cloth.  This  wor- 
ried her  no  little. 

"She  keeps  her  own  trunk,  and  woe  be  unto 
the  household  article  which  falls  in  with  her 
property.  I  also  saw  her  sitting  with  a  small 
piece  of  white  cloth  endeavoring  to  pull  out  the 
threads  for  drawn  work.  She  had  one  side  out 
and  was  doing  fairly  well  with  the  cross  section. 
I  saw  her  thread  a  needle,  which  she  did  by 
placing  the  eye  of  the  needle  as  well  as  the 
thread  to  the  end  of  her  tongue.     She  sews  on 


the  machine  and  by  hand.  The  neighbors'  chil- 
dren often  play  with  her.  When  they  do  any- 
thing she  dislikes  she  motions  for  them  to  go 
home. 

"She  knows  how  many  there  are  in  each  fam- 
ily in  the  neighborhood,  and  knows  them  all 
when  they  come.  She  can  always  indicate  the 
right  direction  "of  the  home  of  each  family; 
Once  when  she  visited  her  sister  she  became 
homesick.  She  made  signs  that  were  clearly 
understood  to  mean  her  mother  was  lying  on  the 
bed  sick.     She  wanted  to  eo  to  her. 

"  When  quite  small  she  would  scream  and  cry 
in  a  great  fright  every  tjme  it  ruined.  She  feels 
her  way  about  the  house  partially  with  her 
feet,  and  for  that  reason  likes  to  go  barefooted. 
She  dearly  loves  her  cat  and  will  allow  no  one 
but  herself  and  brother  to  claim  it.  She  is  a 
happy,  bright  and  cheerful  child  and  en  joys  the 
companionship  of  friends.  She  shares  with  all 
of  them  her  candies  and  fruits.  Had  her  young 
life  had  the  benefit  of  an  instructor,  it  is  beyond 
the  ability  of  anyone  to  say  what  she  might  not 
have  accomplished.  Sure  it  is  that  she  possesses 
a  remarkably  bright  mind."— Lone  Star  Weekly. 
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keasTprovided  by  the  PEXTE- 

COSTAL  MISSION  WORKERS. 


IT  IS  ENJOYED  TO  THE  LIMIT 


A  Hundred,  More  or  Less,  Men.  Wom- 
en and  Children  Partook  of   ilie 
Good  Thing's  to  Eat  in  Plcos- 
■ant    Quarters. 


About  100  unfortunate  and  fortunate 
men,  women  and  children — unfortunate 
•because  of  their  financial  and  physical 
condition,  fortunate  because  they*  live- 
in  a  community  where  the  blessed  giver 
lives — were  made  happy"  yesterday  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Christian  workers  of 
the  Pentecostal  mission  of  this  city.  At 
No.  123  South  Crystal  street  a  si 
band  of  these  thoughtful,  earnest  work- 
ers in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  .had 
prepared  a  tempting  feast  and  issued 
a  general  invitation  to  all  those  per- 
sons who  are  afflicted  in  body  and  re- 
stricted in  purse  to  come  and  partake 
of  the  things  that  cheer  the  heart  and 
fill  the  stomach.  There  were  turkey, 
chicken,  beef  and  all  those  delicacies 
which  accompany  those  staples,  and  al- 
together the  table  presented  ine  ap- 
pearance of  prospericy  and  plenty.  The 
feasting  began  at  10  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon and  continued  until  5  in  the  aft- 
ernoon. At  noon  it  was  announced 
that  55  persons  had  eaten  and  by  |5 
o'clock  It  was  estimated  that  100  had  J 
been  beneficiaries  of  the  mission  work- 
ers. Included  in  the  number  were  many 
cripples  and  others  upon  whom  mis- 
fortune had  fallen  in  recent  times,  and 
the  offering  was  most  graciously  ac- 
cepted. In  the  meantime  there  was  a 
song  service,  Interspersed  with  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  and  the  day  was 
made  pleasant  in  more  ways  than 
one. 

The  Pentecostal  mission  was  estab- 
lished in  this  city  about  two  years  ago 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kent  White.  The 
regular  meeting  place  is  at  No.  77  East 
Parte  street,  where  nightly  services  are 
held.  Among  the  most  prominent  work- 
ers in  the  mission  besides  'the  organ- 
izers are  Miss  Delia  Huffman,  J.  A. 
Peterson,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Peterson,  Rev.  J. 
G.  Hauley  and  Miss  Sadie  Wilder^ r.^w 
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lODEISLAND'SBLINDBOSS. 


30  Years  Gen  Charles  R.  Brayton  lias  Had 
the  Politicians  of  His  State  Well  in  Hand,  But 
Now  His  Mantle  Will  Fall  on  Others,  Owing 
to  Loss  of  Eyesight — He  Comes  frdm  a  Well- 
Known  Rhode  Island  Family,  and  Has  a  Dis- 
tinguished War  Record. 


j 'no  political  game  i  n  haSTTfWP] 

,no   of    busi  iv  d    there  | 

is  no  doubt  that  he  un  le  laws 

(if  the  state  better  than   anj  man                                                                               . 

in   the  Dlantations,    foi  aw   has       Qen  Brayton  1                to  the  society  of 

n                   or  alten  past     the  Colonial                                              r  of 

*  -i.*^,        i..  i.         ±t  1        \V"S      its 

1871 
f  Rhode 
Kin;?  Sol- 
omon's v    P".    and    A.    M.;    past 

ommandery,    K. 
■|-  ■  lne    temple,    the 

MystlC  Shrine,    and   past  grand  marshal 
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of  the   most   worshiol  I  lodge  of 

Free  and  Accej  ted  Masons  in  Rhode  Is- 

Gen  Brayton  was  married  at  Fruit  Hill, 
this    city,    March    13,    1865,    to    M 
inette    Perclval    Belden,    and    two 
children   were  born  to   tliem.    A   dausrh- 
a  son  of  Police  Commission- 
er Demlng  of  this  city,  but  died  a  few 
years    ago.  mly    son    is    William 

Stanton,   now  30  years  of  age,   and   em- 
ployed   by    the    General    Electric    com- 
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GEN 


CHARLES    R.    BRAYTON    OF    RHODE    ISLAND. 


Gen  Charles  R.  Brayton.  the  repub- 
lican boss  of  "Little  Rhody,"  a  towering 
giant  physically  and  a  fearless  com- 
mander of  men  in  war  and  peace,  has 
become  blind  and  owing  to  sudden  fee- 
bleness the  attendance  of  an  assist- 
ant has  been  found  necessary  when  he 
is  moving  about. 

Not  long  ago  the  general  suffered  the 
losa  of  in  eye  from  disease  contracted 
during  The  civil  war,  and  the  other  one 
has  now  given  way  under  the  severe 
strain  which  it  has  undergone  in  the 
past  six  months.  The  condition  of  the 
"blind  boss,"  as  he  is  now  familiarly 
called,  is  such  that  talk  of  his.  successor 
has  become  quite  general  about  the  state, 
and  the  names  of  several  men  are  heart! 
in  the  jarty  councils  as  worthy  of  the 
position. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  man- 
tle of  Gen  Brayton  will  fall  upon  no  one 
man,  and  in  this  event  several  promi- 
nent republicans  will  become  the  in 
v. r  rking  force  of  the  pariry  commi 
of  which  Hunter  C.  White  is  the  nomi- 
nal  hi 


Boss  Brayton,  it  is  conceded  by  every 
ne  about  this  state,  has  had  a  remark- 
b?e  career  and  has. been  a  clever  polici- 
al leader  He  has  made  many  bad  ene- 
nies during  his  30  years  of  active  pohti- 
•al  work  as  a  town  and  a  state  leader 
ml  now  in  his  declining  days  he  is 
made  the  subject  of  bitter  attacks  from 
Newspapers  with  which  he  has  worked 
In    a    common    party    cause   in    many    a 

CaDoubtSle9s  these  assaults  upon  him  of 
late  nave  caused  much  sympathy  for 
him  and  men  who  have  been  arrayed 
against  him  as  independent  and  reform 
Sirs  h^e  expressed  sincere  feeling  for 
him  in  his  distressing  trouole.  Few  J 
the  count 


for  so  long. 

w   years  ago,  when   the  boss  was 
made  the' sub  i  '■■  by  press 

and  pulpit,  for  his  connection  with  the 
present  V  S  Senal  >r  Wetmore,  who 
was  then  running  for  governor,  hi 

1 1 1 v  denouni  •  man  without  a 

business',     an  1     the     democratic     le 
said    he   had   no    visjble   means   of   sup- 
port. 

Soon  after  this  the  boss  be< 
member  of  the  Providence  county  bar, 
and  alter  he  was  sworn  in  he  was  less 
than  an  hour  in  getting  out  his  sign  as 
an  attorney  a.t  law.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  Brayton  studied  law  with  a 
democratic  attorney,  who  not  long  after 

won    to   congress   from    this  republican'  pany    of    New   York   as  an    assist 
state-.  themanager 

For  an  act  of  friendliness  the  boss 
also  sent  Nathan  &P\  Dixon  to  the  sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  he  was  the  only  senator  who 
has  lately  been  elected  from  Rhode 
Island  "without  a  dollar." 

Brayton  has  been  a  severe  punisher  of 
his  enemies,  an  1  he  could  reduce  men 
to  the  ranks  about  as  swiftly  as  it 
takes  to  say  the  word. 

Brayton  believed  in  the  country  and 
the  state  aiding  veterans  of  the  cFvil 
war,  and  he  carried  the  belief  into  exe- 
cution. His  regiment  were  mostly  In 
office  at  one  time  or  another,  and  he 
was  proud  of  the  number  of  places  the 
members  -held  in  civil  life.  On  the  an- 
nual excursion  days  he  would  always  be 
present,  and  he  would  say:  "Look  at 
my  boys,  and  most  every  one  of  them 
has  a  good  office." 

In  1861  the  boss  of  the  state  was  regis- 
tered at  Brown  university  as  a  sopho- 
more, and  he  doubtless  would  have 
graduated  from  the  ancient  college,  but 
for  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 
This  ended  his  education  suddenly,  for 
he  went  to  the  front,  and  his  record  in 
action  is  a  long  or 

Brayton  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
Kent  county,  April  10,  1840.  He  was  the 
son  of  Hon  William  Daniel  Brayton.  The 
family  came  from  Francis  Brayton  of 
England,  who  settled  in  Portsmouth.  R 
I,  in  W43.  The  ancestor  was  one  of  the 
leaders  among  the  colonists,  ard  espe- 
cially distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
against  the  Indians  and  Dutch.  He  was 
a  lieutenant  in  a  "troop  of  horse!"  . 

In  successive  generations  the  Bray- 
tons  were  men  of  great  influence  in  the 
state,  and  the  paternal  grandfather  of 
the  present  leader  was  for  many  years 
an  associate  upon  the  bench  of  the  su- 
preme court,  while  his  uncle,  the  late 
George  A.  Brayton,  was  an  associate 
justice  and  chief  justice  of  the  supreme- 
court  from  1843  to  1874. 

Gen  Brayton's  father  was  a  congress- 
man from  the  2d  Rhode  Island  district. 
in  the  35'h  and  the  36th  congresses.  He 
was  the  collector  of  the  internal  revenue 
for  the.  district,  and  he  was  well  known 
all  over  the  state  as  one  of  the  best 
business  men  and  financiers. 

Among  his  paternal  ancestors  of  the 
eighth  generation  back,  contemporary 
with  Lieut  Francis  Brayton,  were  many 
of  the  first  colonists  who  settled  in 
Rhode  Island,  some  of  the  more  promi- 
nent of  whom  were  Samuel  Gorton,  Ste- 
phen   Arnold,    John    Whipple,    Randall 

Holden,  Thomas  Stafford,  James  Huling, 

William  Havens  and  John  Greene. 

On  the  side  of  his  mother  Gen  Bray- 
ton   was    descended    from    Maj    Ethan 

Clarke,    Gov    Richard    Ward    and    Gov 

Samuel     Ward     and     Col     Christopher 

Greene,  conspicuous  in  the  revolutionary 

war. 
Before  entering  Brown  university  Gen 

Brayton    attended    the    common   school 

at  Apponaug,  the  Provideince  confer- 
ence seminary,  the  Kingston  classical 
Seminary  in  Rhode  Island  and  a  school 
at  Brookfleld,  Mass.  He  also  attended 
the  Fruit  Hill  classical  institute.  Dur- 
ing his  school  days  he  served  as  the 
lieutenant  and  the!  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Kentish  artillery,  Rhode  Island 
militia. 

lis  valuable  Service  to  the  country 
during  the  rebellion  ex-Gov  Elisha  Dyer 
has  recorded  in  the  Rhode  Island  re- 
ports much  to  show  how  Gen  Brayton 
achieved  elevated  rank. 

Gen  Brayton  served  as  the  postmaster 
at  Port  Royal,  S  C,  from  March  let,  1S63. 
until  1867,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
captaincy  in  the  IT  S  army.  His  ap- 
pointment as  postmaster  came  from 
Pres  Andrew  Johnson. 

July  12,  1CT0,  he  was  appointed  by 
President  Grant  as  consul  to  Cork,  but 
he  declined  the  office.  He  served  as  pen- 
sion agent  from  Oct  25.  1870,  to  Julv  1 


town  lieutenants  about  this 
state  know  that  Boss  Brayton  who  was 
tn  them  so  blunt  and  bold,  and  so  capti- 

vntine   in   his  business  arrangements  ot    1874.   when  he  was  made  postmaster  of 
a,  political  campaign,  came  from  a  eele:    Providence  by  Gen  Grant 


Jan  20,  1880, 
he  retired  from  this  office,  and  at  the 
session  of  the  general  assembly  was 
elected  chief  of  the  state  police  under 
the  constituticcna]  prohibition  act. 

He    resigned    the   office   within    a   i'C-ar, 
and   then   became   the   chairman   of   the 


brated  ind  a  distinguished  Rhode  Island 
family  The  rank  and  file  with  whom 
the  boss  sometimes  dealt  knew  he 
w  is  a  Warwick  born  man,  and  that  he 
was  'about,  the  age  of  60.  They  called 
him  ''Charlie"  and  the  boss  patted  them 

a 
m 

oV*„T.£e^he"democrats "carried    the    state  he  has  been  ah  active  worker  in  the  na 
fn  "he  past  30  years,   the  period  of  the  tional  councils 
rule  of  the  passing  leader. 


.11  imnn  the  back  the  balloting  went  republican  state  central  committee.  In 
UlsrrUv  on  election  day,  and  ordinarily  1896.  Qen  Brayton  became  a  member  of 
he  republicans  won  out     On  two  occa-  the  national   republican   committee,   and 
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AN  UNTUTORED  HELEN  KELLER. 

Accomplishments  of  a  Deaf,  Dumb  and, 
Blind  Texas  Girl. 
Ruby  Rice,  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
girl,  is  now  being  educated  under  the 
supervision  of  Superintendent  McNul- 
ty,  who  secured  an  appropriation  of 
three  thousand  dollars  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  for  the  education 
of  the  deaf-blind  of  the  state.  Mr.  Mc- 
Nulty  brought  her  from  home  two 
weeks  ago.  He  secured  the  services  of 
Mrs.  E.  Moore  Barrett,  for  many  year® 
a  teacher  in  the  state  school  for  the 
blind.  Mrs.  Barrett  has  had  some  ex- 
perience with  the  deaf-blind,  and  the 
securing  of  her  services  by  Superin- 
tendent McNulty  was  fortunate.  The 
following  is  an  article  written  by  Pro- 
cessor Williams,  after  a  visit  to  Ruby's 
home  two  years  ago: 

"Ruby  Rjc^  was  born  in"  Ellis  county 
in  Octo"^1'.  ]887-  When  she  was  near 
± — a.  years  old  spotted  fever  w^as  preva- 
lent in  the  community.  Six  members 
of  the  Rice  family  had  the  fearful  dis- 
ease. The  father  and  a  eon  died. 
Ruby's  life  was  almost  despaired  of  for 
five  long  weeks.  Her  mother  thought 
that  if  she  ever  recovered  that  her 
mind  would  be  gone,  so  severe  and  ag- 
onizing was  the  pain.  For  a  time  it 
was  difficult  for  her  mother  to  deter- 
mine just  what  her  condition  was.  It 
developed  that  she  was  totally  deaf  and 
blind.  She  had  just  begun  to  under- 
stand and  use'  words,  but  she  does  not 
seem  to  have  retained  any  knowledge 
of  these  words. 

"Notwithstanding  the  dark,  all  but 
sealed  up  life  she  has  lived,  ©he  is  a 
bright,  cheerful  girl.  She  is  very  fair, 
with  blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  is  quite 
slender  and  active.  Some  two  years 
ago  a  sketch  of  this  little  girl's  life  ap- 
peared in  the  Galveston  News,  and  be- 
ing interested  in  her  I  determined  at  j 
the  first  opportunity  to  know  more  of  . 
her.  So  last  June,  on  my  return  from 
Dallas,  where  I  had  gone  with  pupils  at 
the  close  of  school,  I  went  to  her  home. 
"I  am  fully  aware  of  the  incred'ulou? 
stories  told  of  this  class  of  children, 
and  will  therefore  be  carefu1,  not  to 
overdraw  nor  in  the  least  color  real 
conditions.  All  of  my  information  is 
from  personal  observation  and  from  her 
mother's  lips.  I  had  written  her  moth-j 
er  that  I  was  coming.  A  few  friends 
were  at  home.  Ruby  shook  hands  with 
me,  then  went  to  her  mother,  grasped 
her  hand  and  twirled  it  round  and 
round,  much  as  we  do  in  making  » 
sign  for  a  wheel,  then  pointed  across 
the  country  with  her  mother's  handJ 
Her  mother  said  she  meant  to  say  I  had 
come  on  the  train  many  miles.  She  in-, 
dicated  many  by  running  the  fingers  of! 
one  hand  with  the  forefinger  of  the  oth- 
er many  times.  I  was  told  that  her 
sister  had  told  her  of  my  coming,  and 
that  I  would  take  her  away.  She  was 
quite  shy  of  me,  and  would  only  let  me 
play  with  her  a  short  while  at  a  time. 
I  took  all  the  different  hate  I  could 
find  and  spelled  the  word  in  her  hand; 
each  time  I  would  spell  to  her,  she 
would,  when  free,  catch  and  push  me 
to  •  some  playmate,  indicating  that  I 
should  spell  to  them.  I  did  so.  While 
I  was  doing  so  Ruby  held  her  hand 
over  their  mouths,  and  at  the  least 
wrinkle  of  the  face  in  a  smile,  she 
would  burst  out  in  a  laughter  as  if  it 
were  a  great  joqe.  This  was  repeated 
many  times. 

"I  stayed  all  night  at  the  home.  In 
the  morning  I  found  her  in  the  dining- 
room  thrashing  around  with  a  towel  at 
flies,  trying  to  drive  them  out.  I  took 
her  hand  in  mine  and  ran  it  over  my 
hands  and  face,  indicating  as  best  I 
1  my  desire  to  wash.  She  immedi- 
ately pointed  across  the  room  toward 
the  bowl 'and  water.  I  took  her  hand 
again  and  pointed  it  In  the  direction  of 


the  water,  Indicating  that  she  could 
get  the  water.  She  walked  to  the  wa- 
ter and  touched  the  bowl,  pointing  me 
to  it.  Before  breakfast  was  on  the  ta- 
ble she  was  at  her  place.  She  has  her 
place  and  plate  and  will  have  no  other. 
She  pointed  and  led  me  to  the  end  of 
the  table  to  a  chair.  Her  brother  usu- 
ally ate  beside  her.  He  was  late  to 
breakfast.  Ruby  felt  over  to  his  place 
and  called  her  mother's  attention  to  his 
absence,  pointing  up  stairs  to  where  he 
slept. 

"Just  before  I  left  she  gave  me  some 
work  of  hers,  a  doll  bonnet.  It  is  quite 
rudely  made,  but  is  all  her  own.  She 
indicated  her  individual  property  by 
touching  the  article  and  striking  her 
breast  with  the  open  hand,  and  what 
was  other  people's  by  pressing  her  own 
hand     against    them.    This    is    almost 

identically  the  method  used  by  the  deaf 
in  general.  She  understood  when  I 
was  to  go  and  kissed  me  good-bye,  and 
indicated  by  pulling  and  pointing  that 
her  mother  should  do  likewise. 

"I  visited  the  home  for  an  hour  again 
last  October.  After  running  her  hands 
over  me  she  indicated  trat  she  knew 
me  by  calling  attention  to  a  little  re- 
membrance I  had  left  her  on  my  for- 
mer visit.  She  was  more  friendly  this 
time.  She  brought  me  her  cat  and 
spelled  in  my  hand  'cat*  Her  sister 
had  taught  her  that  word.  I  then 
spelled  ear,  eye  and  nose  to  her,  show- 
ing her  the  parts.  She  sat  as  if  in 
thought  a  moment.  Then  in  turn  she 
handed  me  the  tail,  tongue  and  paw 
for  me  to  spelu  the  names.  She  seemed 
to  be  much  pleased  at  it  all.  She 
showed  me  a  collection  of  cabinet  pho- 
tos. 

"All  were  cabinet  size,  and  to  me  ap- 
parently the  same.  She  ran  over  them 
and  showed  me  her  pictures  first. 
When  she  came  to  her  sister'©  family 
she  indicated  how  many  there  were. 
She  showed  me  that  one  had  a  beard. 
She  showed  me  a  baby  dress  which  her 
mother  told  me  she  had  cut  and  made 
alone,  from  her  old  dress,  for  her  sis- 
ter's baby.  The  work  was  well  and 
neatly  done.  Few  children  with  sight 
could  equal  it  at  her  age.  She  ran 
short  of  cloth,  and  made  one  sleeve  of 
different  cloth.  TOhis  worried  her  no 
little. 

"She  keeps  her  own  trunk,  and  woe 
'be  unto  the  household  article  which 
falls  in  with  her  property.  I  also  saw 
her  sitting  -with  a  small  piece  of  white 
cloth  endeavoring  to  pull  out  the 
threads  for  drawn  work.  She  had  one 
side  out,  and  was  doing  fairly  well  with 
the  cross  section.  I  saw  her  thread  a 
needle,  which  she  did  by  placing  the 
eye  of  the  needle  as  well  as  the  thread 
to  the  end  of  her  tongue.  She  sews  on 
the  machine  and  by  hand.  The  neigh- 
bors' children  often  play  with  h  er. 
heWn  they  do  anything  she  dislikes  she 
motions  for  them  to  go  home. 

"She  knows  how  many  there  are  in 
each  family  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
knows  them  all  when  they  come.  She 
can  always  indicate  the  right  direction 
of  the  home  of  each  family.  Once 
when  she  visited  her  sister  she  became 
homesick.  She  made  signs  that  were 
clearly  understood  to  mean  her  mother 
was  lying  on  the  bed  sick.  She  wanted 
to  go  to  her.  When  quite  small  she 
would  scream  and  cry  in  a  great  fright 
every  time  it  rained.  She  feels  her  way 
about  the  house  partially  with  her  feet, 
and  for  that  reason  likes  to  go  bare- 
footed. She  dearly  loves  her  cat,  and 
will  allow  no  one  but  herself  and  broth- 
er to  claim  it.  She  is  a  happy,  bright 
and  cheerful  child  and  enjoys  the  com- 
panionship of  friends.  She  shares  with 
all  of  them  her  candles  and  fruits.  Had 
her  young  life  had  the  benefit  of  an  in- 
structor, it  is  beyond  the  ability  of  any 
one  to  say  what  she  might  have  accom- 
plished. Sure  it  is  that  she  possesses  a 
remarkably  bright  mind." — Lone  Star 
Weekly. 
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WHAT    BLIND    MEN    CAN    DO. 


At    the   last    regular   meeting   of   the 
ctors   of   the    Home    for   the   Adult 
Blind,  in  Oakland,  Superintendent  San- 
ders' PrTsPTited  his  report  for  the  work- 
ing year  ending  October  31st. 

During  the  year  the  total  number  of 
brooms  manufactured  was  39,698.  The 
whisk  and  toy  brooms  manufactured 
during  the  same  period  aggregated  8,- 
476.  Mattresses  to  the  number  of  170 
and  110  pillows  were  also  made  during 
the  twelve  Tnonths  and  889  chairs  were 
re-caned  during  the  same  period. 

Nearly  all  the  manufactured  product 
has  been  sold.'  In  November  of  last 
year  only  1,106  brooms  were  manufac- 
tured and  637  disposed  of  to  the  trade 
;  during  the  same  month.  During  0<  t<> 
iber  of  this  year  5,854  brooms  were 
manufactured  and   5,247  sold. 

A  total  of  $1,211.08  was  taken  in 
for  October  alone,  bringing  the  total 
for  the  year  up  to  $7,314.17.  Of  this 
sum  $2,883.32  has  been  disbursed 
among  the  inmates,  who  are  thus  en- 
abled to  have  comforts  and  luxuries  the 
State  does  not  contract  to  supply. 

Besides  the  $7,314.17  collected  there 
are  on  the  books  of.  the  home  collect- 
able accounts  aggregating  $2,010.24,  so 
that  the  actual  receipts  from  the  shops 
during  the  year  would  be  $9,3234.41. 
More  than  this,  the  Superintendent  re- 
ported that  not  one  dollar  had  been  lost 
during  the  year  through  bad  debts. 
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AGED  BLIND_WDMAN  REVEALS 
/i    7       THE  SECRET  OF  HAPPINESS 


MRS.  ANNA  PASCHALL  BIDDLE 


ODWN  in  yi 
A  mode: 
And  meel 


yon  green  and  shady  bed, 
modest  violet  grew; 
meekly  bent  its  purple  head, 
For  me  as  well  as  you. 


This,  the  first  stanza  of  a  poem  memor- 
zed  more  than  four-score  years  ago,  was 
•ecited  in  Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago 
>y  Mrs.  Anna  Paschall  Biddle,  of  33  Har- 
'ey  street,  Germantown,  who  has  just 
:elebrated  her  ninety-fourth  birthday. 
Mrs.  Biddle  is  blind. 

The  violet  poem  is  her  favorite,  and  first 
•ccurred  to  her.  Then  she  continued  un- 
il  perhaps  one  hundred  other  stanzas  of 
arious  poems  had  been  recited  in  clear, 
ull  tones,  and  with  perfect  enunciation. 
These  were  some  of  the  verses  learned 
n  her  youth,  when  a  pupil  in  the  Friends 
chool.  It  was  a  remarkable  proof  of 
he  endurance  of  memory. 

Strangely,  too,  for  one  of  her  years, 
'Irs.  Biddle  takes  keen  interest  in  the 
vents  of  today,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  is  blind.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
he  has  sat  in  the  darkness,  but  her 
riends  read  to  her,   and  she  remembers. 

Mrs.  Biddle's  comment  on  life,  past  and 
resent,  are  crisp  and  to  the  point. 

"I  married  my  husband  because  I  loved 
iir>  better  than  the  whole  world,  and  be- 
ause  he  loved  me,"  sue  said,  when  dis- 
ussing  the  marriage  question. 


"We  spent  five  years  together  that  were 
ideal.  They  were  the  happiest  years  of 
my  life.  Life's  trials  are  nothing  when 
there  is  love  to  lighten  them.  In  18?6  my 
husband  died.  I  did  not  remarry,  although 
.my  friends  thought  I  should. 

"The  secret  of  happiness  in  marriage? 
Marry  for  love,  of  course,  and  then  try 
to  make  each  other  happy.  Marry  for 
love  or  not  at  all.  It  is  very  simple. 
There  is  no  secret. 

"The  man  who  prefers  the  society  of 
other  people  to  that  of  his  wife  does  not 
love  her.  When  people  love  they  care 
for  no  one  in  the  world  but  each  other. 
The  women  who  go  to  clubs,  like  the 
women  do  today,  do  not  love  their  hus- 
bands. They  cannot  expect  to  have  hap- 
py homes. 

"Women  had  no  time  to  belong  to  clubs 
and  read  papers  on  things  we  knew  noth- 
ing about  when  I  was  young,  as  the  wo- 
men of  today  do.  Those  club  women  who 
think  themselves  so  smart  do  not  know 
as   much   as   we   did   seventy   years   ago. 


We    reari 
knew 
we    a 
was   t 
work  w 
for  olube. 


oks      and      newspapers    and 

\e    world    was    doing.      But 

that    our    mission    in    life 

our  husbands  happy.     Our 

ar  homes.    We  bad  no  time 
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Superintendent  Sanders 

Wants  Local  Market 

for  Brooms. 


Oakland  Office  San  Francisco  Call, 
1118  Broadway,  Dec.  10. 
The  directors  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Adult  Blind  were  this  evening  given 
an  opportunity  by  the  directors  of  the 
[Merchants'  Exchange  to  meet  the  retail 
merchants  of  the  city,  with  the  object  of 
interesting  the  latter,  in  the  home  and  se- 
curing their  assistance  in  marketing  the 
l brooms  and  other  articles  manufactured 
by  the  blind  inmates. 

The  home  was  represented  by  Vice  Pres- 
ident N.  W.  Spauldlng,  Dr.  Derrick,  the 
resident  physician,  and  Joseph  Sanders, 
the  blind  superintendent. 

Superintendent  Sanders,  although  blind, 
has  had  phenomenal  success  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  home.  Under  no  other 
management  has  the  work  proved  a  sue- 
cess 

He'  told  the  merchants  and  dealers 
something  of  what  the  home  was  doing, 
and  made  a  request  to  the  retail  dealers 
of  Oakland  that  they  handle  as  much  as 
possible  the  brooms  manufactured  by  the 
inmates  of  the  home. 

When  Superintendent  Sanders  resumed 
the  management  two  years  ago  there  was 
a  deficit  of  $8375.  He  reopened  the  shops 
and  finished  the  first  year  with  a  surplus 
of  $8132.  ,  , ..     ■ 

Superintendent  Sanders  told  how  he 
had  taught  the  girls  in  the  home  to  mend 
cane  bottom  chairs  and  make  whisk 
brooms,  and  the  men  to  make  brooms, 
mattresses,  mats  and  carpets.  He  had 
secured,  he  said,  good  customers  in  the 
navy  and  revenue  cutter  service,  but  he 
wanted  Oakland  merchants  to  use  Blind 
Home  brooms,  which  they  would  find,  he  , 
said    as  well  made  as  any  on  the  marked  I 
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Oakland,  C&L 


BANQUET  TALK 


M 


Want  to  See    theBiind    Home 

Wet!  Patronized  by  the 

People. 


AN  EVENING  AT 

THE  EXCHANGE. 


Sanders,  the  blind  superintci 
of.    the    Industrial    Home     of     Mechanical 
Trades  for  the  Blind,  was  the  guest 

of   honor     il     U>,     I  by    the 

Merchants'   Exchange  l  tat   night. 

Director  Arper  delivered  kl\ eloquen t  ad- 
dress   of    welcome    to    the    gueist    of    the 
-evening-  on"l?chalf  of  the  Exchange,     Mr. 
Arper  said: 

"Mr.     Presid  tlemen:     We 

have  with   us    this   evening  .    whoso 

splendid    endeavor    has    made    the    Home 

for    tlie    Adult    Blind     on !    (he    most, 

prosperous  public  institutions  in  America..] 
Under  the  able  management  of  Mr. 
Sanders  the  Home  has  become  a  credit 
to  the  whole  .State.  The  blind  inmates  of 
the  Home  are  now  given  a  chance  to 
li"li>  themselves  and  it  there  is  anything 
that  will  show  the  good  spirit  of  a  com. 
munity  it  is  the  waj  the  community  takes 
care   of  its   blind   peonle. 

"The  blind  broom-makers  at  the  Home 
are  given  the  chance  to  earn  a.  living  and 
nude*  to  feel  that  they  can  enjoy  the  self 
respect  which  comes  from  independent1 
bell:    suonort." 

Superintendent  Sanders  said:  "Mr. 
President  and  Gentlemen;  t  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  a  speeeh,  but  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  as  L  sometimes  talk  to 
my  merchant  friends,  that  Is  in  an  in- 
formal business  way.  1  was  first  em- 
ploy edat  the  Home  on  raj  arrival  here 
in  1886  as  a.  teacher  to  the  blind  and  after 
thr  irs'    service    in    that    position.    I 

was    given    the    superintendeney     of     Uu 
H  ome. 

"I  have  held  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent, though  a  blind  man,  for  manj 
years  and  was  unoccupied  onee  onl> 
when  1  was  put  out  of  the  Home  for  po- 
litical  reasons. 

"Our  present  capacity  of  broom  manu- 
facture is  twenty-six  dozen  brooms  dailjl 
and  we  have  all  we  can  do  to  keep  uj 
With    the    orders   sent   in. 

"We  are  increasing  our  output  froni 
time  to  time.  We  are  now  filling  an  or- 
der given  us  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernenient  for  l&O  dozen  brooms,  which  ar«j 
to  be  used  in  the  Navy. 

"If  the  business  men  of  Alameda 
not  supply  the  demand,  as  1  have  done 
Sonne  figuring  and  X  can  say  that  only 
lifteen  per  cent  of  our  output  is  sold  in 
lAlamedfl    County. 

"i   have  gone  out  in  this  county  with  a 

load    ol    broom--    to   sell   and   have    hauled1 

them   back  to  the  Home  again. 

County    would    buy   our   brooms   we   could1 

"We  make  good  brooms  out   there    and' 

jn  iirs  connection,  i  mighi  say,  that  it  is 

surprising  how  good  a  broom  can  be  made 

1    iblind  i     as    two    men.    whom    1 

l.   Ught,    were    deal,    dumb    and    i-"!—i    -and 

still     wei  rood    broom-make-       *     \ 

oown.      The    blind    people    of 

lhf    "/'  ■'  i     tn     very      grateful      for     the 

splendid    help    Governor   Gage    has   given 

them." 

Secretary    of    the    Home,    G.    s. 
dith,    then    read    the    report    of    Col. 
Irish    In    regard    to    the    very    successful 
Hon  of  affairs  at  the  Home. 
George    Hoffman, •  representing   the  Re- 
tail   Grocers'    Association,    Was    asked     ti 
speak   for   that  organiation.     He   made   a 
few    remarks. 
"I  shall  at  the  earliest  opportunity  call 
'     ;ntion    of    the    Retail    Grocers    tr 
the  need  of  more  patronage  in  regard  to 
handling  the  brooms  made  at  the  Home." 
II.   C.   Capwell  wis  invited   by  President 
Sohst    to   speak   on   the   current    topic    of 
brooms. 
Mr.    Capwell   said: 

"1  have  learned  a  great  deal  here  to-l 
night.  One  of  our  speaRers  has  said  that 
a  grocer  has  a  conscience.  1  am  glad  to 
learn  thai  and  can  also  say  that  dry- 
goods  men  also  have  a  conscierfce. 

"Superintendent  Sanders    has    informed 

us  th.  United  States  Navy   is   using 

his   brooms   and  I  am  glad  to   learn   that 

il    product    ,:s   being    used    to   sweep 

as." 

Secretary  Jackson  of  the  P.oard  of  Pub- 
lie  Works  was  called  on  for  a  speech  and' 

•'I  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  here  to- 
night about  brooms.  In  my  opinion  the 
a  most  needed  hi  this  city  is  one  j 
i  will  sweep  the  knockers,  kickers 
and  fault-finders  from  our  streets.  As 
for  the  municipal  government  of  our  city 
i    can    say    that    affairs    are    In    splendid 

point    to    I  eon- 

cord    among    all    branches    oi     lo         gov-l 

n  0  Brown,  in  speaking  for  the  Oak- 
land Transit  Comp  i  the 
thai  "lie  V  was  for  the 
interests  ol  Oakland  first,  last  and 
all  the  time,  and  as  tor  the  broom  ques- 
i [on,  he  could  say  th  car  o 
by  the  Oakland  Transit  Company  carried 
a  broom  made  at  the  Home  roi  the  Adult 
Blind." 


Short  addresses  were  also  made  by  Di\ 
Derrick,  H.  M.  Van  Armar.,  N.  W. 
Spaulding,  A.  A.  Denison,  President  Sohst 
and  Secretary  Wilber  Walker.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  present  at  the 
banquet    last   night: 

Thee.  Gier,  J.  S.  Wixson,  Geo.  \V.  Ar- 
per. II.  ('.  Capwell.  .1  P.  W.  Sohst,  Fredf 
Sinclair,  Wilber  Walker.  II.  C,  Coward,  ' 
D.  c.  Brown,  E.  F.  Muller,  F.  J.  Lea,  P. 
M.  Parwell.  H.  D.  Cashing.  W.  H.  Weil- 
bye.  R.  M.  Briare,  H  G.  Williams,  Her- 
man Muhr,  H.  M.  S.Vborn,  H.  M.  Van 
Arman,  E.  Pri,tsch,  W.  T.  Bradley,  Dr. 
J.  J.  Mftdros,  A.  A.  Denison.  Witt.  Mc- 
Bain,  Irving  C.  Lewis.  R.  P.  Jackson,  G. 
Hoffman,  N.  W.  Spaulding,  Joseph  Sand- 
ers, Geo.  S.  Meredith,  J.  C.  Smallman, 
Walter  Meese,  Dr.  G.  H.  Derrick.  C. 
Kendall,  W.  H.  Hillhouse,  J.  Q.  Brown, 
and    P.    S.    Morris. 


From . 


Date. 


til 


The  Two  Blind  Chaplains.  ==■- 

The    two  blind    chia.pia.ins  are  arnoifl 
the   most  picturesque     personalities     il 
congress.     Rev.    Dr.      Milburn,   of     th> 
senate,  with     his     long     gray  whisker; 
and  his  black  slouch  hat,  is  a  familia 
figure.       He  walks  upon  the  arm  of  hi: 
daughter,  gently  feeling  his  way  with  i 
cane,    and    is    always    in    bis   appointee 
place  at   the   hour  of   noon,   no   rnattei 
whether    it    i aims     or    snows  or  blows 
Hiis  prayers  are  models  of  exquisite  ex-, 
presston,    and    are    uttered    in    a    deep 
musical,  impressive  voice.       The  news- 
papers are  read   to  him  every   morning 
before  he  goeis  to  the  coipitol,  so  that  i 
there   !,g   any   great   evemt    which    need; 
to  .be  mentioned  in  hils  prayer  it   is  no 
overlooked.       After    prayer  he     is     lei 
around  the  chamber  and  shakes  hands 
with   the  senators.     Despite  his  lack  ol 
sight,  he  is  a  man  of  acute  perception 
and  his  talk  upon  'What  a  Blind  Mar 
Saw  in  Europe"  is  said  to  be  extreme- 
ly interesting.       Rev.   Dr.   Couden,   the      , 
chaplain  of   the   house,   hides   his   eyes 
beneath  diirk  blue  glasses.       He  is  tal" 
and   dignified,    and,    like    his   colleague 
1  in      the      senate,      is      eloquent.      His 
prayers  are  brief,   but   they  condense  a 
great  dealer 


lipping  from 


^jrybao   p-^y, 


Date 
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TOTALLY    BLIXO. 


William  White  who  lost  an  eye  at  the 
Speed  Recorder  Works  several  weeks 
ago  has  returned  from  Cleve'and.  As 
Mr.  White  had  lost  an  eye  in  a  previou3 
accident,  this  misfortune  leaves  him 
totally  blind. 


■WA®fI«W5lEOM 


1    iO. 


Date. 


-Dec-; 

l.i 

In  Aid  of  the  Blind. 

One  of  the  society  evena^WPthe  season 
will  be  the  benefit  performance  of  the  Aid 
Association  for  the  Blind,  which  takes  place 
next  Monday  night,  at  the  Lafayette  The-' 
ater.  "An  Enemy  to  the  King,"  the  play 
in  which  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  achieved  his 
greatest  success,  will  be  given  a  magnifi- 
cent production  by  the  Bellows  Stock  Com- 
pany on  this  occasion.  A  list  of  the  sub- 
scribers to  this  benefit  includes  the  names 
of  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Gen.  Anson  Mills,  Gen.  Nelson  Miles, 
Mr.  James  L.  Norrls,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Ffoulke, 
Mrs.  John  Hav,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Elkins,  Mrs. 
Duncan  C.  Phillips,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Beale,  Miss 
Hitchcock,  Miss  Alice  Wilson,  Mrs.  John 
D'alzell,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Robert 
Portner.  Mrs.  Joseph  Benson  Foraker,  Mrs. 
George  Shlras,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Oxnard,  Mrs. 
Matthew  Quay,  Senator  Chauncey  Depew, 
Senator  H.  C.  Lodge,  Senator  N.  B.  Scott 
and  Mrs.  Eugene  Hale. 


'  WOMAN  AWOKE  BLim 

SVantiteRlly  Hunhed  Into  the  Street, 
Where  Neighbors  Fonnd  Her. 

(■Spc-ial  to  The  WorM.) 

NORWICH,  Conn.,  Dec.  13.  —  Mre. 
George  Matthews,  jr.,  wife  of  a  wealthy 
contractor,  read  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible  last  night  and  retired.  She  is 
a  handstale  young  woman  with  dark, 
bright  eyes.  Awakening,  she  was  sur- 
prised to  see  no  light  in  the  room.  She. 
had  left  it  burning  low. 

Arising,  she  lighted  a  match.  Her 
ears  caught  the  sound  of  the  scratch 
of  the  match.  She  amelled  the  smoke, 
but  saw  no  flame.  Passing  her  hamdj 
over  her  eyes,  she  realized  that  she^ 
could  not  see.  Frantic,  she  rushed  from 
the  house  in  her  night  clothes. 

"Oh,    I    am    blind;    I   cannot    see,"    she 
screamed.    Her  cries  aroused  the  neigh- 
bors,   who    found  her    wandering   in   the 
street.    Physicians  are  unable  to  account 
for  the  blindness,  but  believe  K  is  en  ■ 
by  paralysis  of  the  optic  nerve.    To-day 
Mrs.  Matthews  was  able  to  tell  when  a 
strong  light  was  passed  ibefore  one  eye.  ■ 
and   there   are   hopes   that   she   may    re- 
cover. 
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BLIND     BROOM     MAKERS     AT     IN- 
DUSTRIAL INSTITUTE. 


EFFORTS    TO   RAISE    $10,000 


In  Order  that  Fifty  Men  May  be  Em- 
ployed —  Many  Applicants  for 
Work  - —  No  Power  Ma- 


chinery Used. 


IJJiTJ 


In  order  to  provide  work  for  blind  men 
and  make  them  self-supporting,  the  In- 
diana Industrial  Institute  for  Blind  Men 
is  being  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Indiana  Association  for  the  Pro- 
gressive Education  of  the  Blind.  It  was 
established  a  year  and  nine  .months  ago 
in  North  Indianapolis,  but  on  account  of 
lack  of  funds  its  growth  ha*  been  ma- 
terially hampered,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  association  to  place  It  upon 
such  financial  footing  that  fifty  or  sixty 
men  may  be  employed.  It  is  said  by  the 
officers  of  the  association  that  the  insti- 
tute could  be  self-supporting  and  employ- 
ment furnished  for  fifty  men  if  $10,000 
could  be  raised.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  raise  this  amount  by  means  of  public 
subscriptions. 

The  association  filed  articles  of  Incor- 
poration in  July,  1899.  The  present  value 
of  its  property  is  $2,150,  with  a  debt  of 
$700.  The  output  of  the  factory  consists 
entirely  of  brooms,  with  a  maximum  ca- 
pacity of  about  sixty  dozen  brooms  a 
week,  ranging  from  tho  small  "whisk"  to 
the  mammoth  stable  article.  It  began  in 
a  humble  manner  with  but  four  men  em- 
ployed/and  the  enrollment  has  now  in- 
creased to  twelve.  There  are  numerous  ap- 
plications for  admission  from  all  parts  of 


j!  tho  State,  but  these  have  to  be  ignored 
on  account  of  the  low  tide  of  flnan 
broom  corn  is  bought  only  for  cash,  but 
the  finished  product  must  often  be  sold  on 
time,  and  as  a  consequence  money  Is  tied 
up  that  is  required  for  the  purchase  of  ad- 
ditional raw  material.  However,  man 
the  present  expenses  connected  with  the 
running  of  tho  factory  would  not  be  In- 
ed  if  mere  workman  could  be  em- 
ployed and  the  Income  would  be  consider- 
!ar;<er.  Among  the  expe/ises  arc. 
Horse  and  wagon,  taxes  on  the  prop* 
pay  of  the  superintendent  and  cost  01 
heating  the  building  and  of  keeping  It  in 
repair. 

Do  Not  Need  Light. 

The  men  employed  in  the  factory  work 
about  the  same  number  of  hours  as 
average  mechanic,  but  come  to  work  I 
in  the  morning  and  work  later  In  the 
evening,  as  lack  of  light  does  not,  of 
course,  interfere  with  their  dexterity.  All 
are  paid  by  the  piece— considerably  higher 
than  the  broommaker  with  sight  receives, 
as  tho  blind  are  only  about  half  as  rapid 
I  at  the  work.  They  are  from  various  parts 
|  of  the  State,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
learned  their  trade  at  the  State  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind. 

Th<  ior   of   the  ^factory,    a   large 

J  two-story    frame    in    West    Twenty-eighth 
•  street,    is    occupied    by    the    office    of    the 
xlntendent,  C.  S.  McGiffin,  the  storage 
room   for   raw  material   and   the  tank   for 
oning  the  broom  corn  before  bleach- 
ond  floor  is  used  as  the  work- 
shop.   No  power  machinery  is  used,  part- 
ly because   its  introduction  would   reduce 
number    of    employes    required    and 
partly    on    account    of    the    danger    that 
would   attend   its    use    by    the   blind.    The 
deftness  of  the  men  is  remarkable.    They 
sort  the  broom  corn   into  the  four  neces- 
lengths,  remove  the  connecting  ends 
by  means  of  a  cylinder  scraper,  bind  the 
straw  to  the   broom   handle  by  means  of 
winding   machines,    sew    them    and    shape 
them  in  :.   peculiar  vise  and   trim  the  un- 
even ends  of  the  iinished  broom  by  means 
of  a  huge  clipper.    Kaeh  man  has  his  par- 
ticular  duty    to   perform,   as   in   that   way 
ains  greater  speed  and  accuracy. 

Only  One  In  State. 

This  institute  Is  said  to  be  the  only  one 
of  the  kind  in  the  State  where  such 
workmen  may  obtain  employment,  and 
this  fact  is  evidently  appreciated  by  the 
number  of  applications  that  are  sent  in 
for  employment. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are:  Dr. 
Sollis  Runnels,  president;  R.  W.  Furnas, 
vice-president;  William  .Tillson,  treasurer; 
Chas.  B.  Stilz,  secretary,  and  the  man- 
agers, the  Rev.  M.  Messing,  L.  G.  Akin, 
Henry  Kothe,  W.  L.  Baker  and  R.  Kirsch- 
baum.  The  committee  on  ways  and  means 
is  composed  of  C.  S.  McGiffin.  chairman; 
Mrs.  Jennie  Dison  McKee,  Miss  Minnie 
Winter,  Byron  Prible  and  William  Tay- 
lor. 

An  institute  conducted  on  much  the 
same  plan  is  in  existence  in  Philadelphia 
I  and  has  in  connection  with  it  a  home 
'  for  its  employes.  It  was  started  abouy 
thirty  years  ago  and  now  employs  h^ 
tween  300  and  400  blind  broommakers^md 
dots  about  $200,000  of  business  eacb^year. 


Date 


■ 


i 


■  14  \m 

gfg  rhe  Blind  Chaplain. 

I  jtev.  Dr.  Milburn,  chaplain  of  the 
senate  at  Washington,  with  his  long 
gray  whiskers  and  his  black  slouch 
nat,  is  a  familiar  figure.  He  walks 
upon  tbe  arm  of  his  daughter,  gently 
jfeeling  his  way  with  a  cane,  and  io  al- 
ways in  his  appointed  place  at  the 
hour  of  noon,  no  matter  whether  it , 
rains,  or  snows  or  blows.  His  prayers 
are  models  of  exquisite  expression, 
and  are  uttered  in  a  deep,  musical  and 
impressive  voice.  The  newspapers 
are  read  to  him  every  morning  before 
he  goes  to  the  capital,  so  that  if  there 
is  any  great  event  which  needs  to  be 
mentioned  in  his  prayer,  it  is  not 
overlooked.  Despite  his  lack  of  sight, 
he  is  a  man  of  acute  perception,  and 
his  talk  upon,  "What  a  blind  man  saw 
in  Europe,"  is  said  to  be  very  inter- 
esting. After  his  prayer  in  the  senate, 
he  ia  often  led  around  the  chamber 
and  shakes  hanxls-JKiui  ika^aenators. 


S^  MaJkine   *be    Blind    See. 

Success  in  desperate  "Wraes  by  con- 
servative treatment  Is  the  lesson  often 
repeated  and  yet  never  quite  sufficient- 
ly learned  by  any  physician  or  surgeon. 
The  infinite  ingenuity  behind  the- heal- 
ing processes,  the  never  renounced 
8truggle  toward  normality,  is  an _  ever 
renewed  source  of  wonder.  All  that  is 
needed  to  elicit  it  is  confidence  in  it, 
delay  in  doing  anything  radical,  watch- 
fulness to  follow  up  the  hints  to  action 
as  they  begin  to  show  themselves. 

We  kiion-  of  a  living  and  happy  pa- 
tient who  ten  yeai's  ago  bad  albuminu- 
ric retinitis  from  long  existing  Bright  3 
disease  despite  what  all  ^he  textbooks 
say  as  to  "two  years"  in  such  cases. 
"Don't  do  the  irrevocable  .thing  until 
forced  to  do  it"  Is  the  warning  that 
has  saved  many  organs  and  lives. 
Above  all.  never  proceed  with  surgery 
("the  despair  of  medicine")  until  physi- 
ologic and  medical  methods  have  been 

exhausted.  

\  The  Wiener  KHnischer  Wochenschrift 
tells  of  the  success  of  Herr  Heller,  di- 
rector of  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  in 
educating  tbe  remnant  of  visual  power 
retained  by  a  "blind"  child.  There  was 
only  perception  of  light  in  a  narrowed 
field  left,  but  this  by  education  was 
made  to  yield  such  Indications  to  the 
eager  mlad  that  after  14  months  of  en- 
deavor the  boy  has  very  useful  vision, 
can  distinguish  colors  and  forms  and 
even  can  read. 

There  are  possibly  thousands  of  blind 
people  who  have  renounced  vision  in- 
stead of  cultivating  it  to  a  degree  that 
would  render  the  blind  types  useless.— 
American  Medicine. 
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N DIANA  institution  for  the  instruction 
and  education  of  the  state's  silent 
students  not  fettered  by  limited  ideas 
and  methods.  The  story  of  the  process  of 
enlightenment  told  gracefully  by  pictures 
especially  posed  for  the  staff  photographer 
of  The  Sunday  Sentinel.  Some  single 
lettering  on  the  fingers  of  the  hands  de- 
velop into  a  sign  manual  of  universal  use 
and  application  in  conveying  and  inter- 
preting thoughts  of  those  whose  lips  form 
no  words.    History  of  the  Indiana  School. 


Three  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  g'rls 
freely  conversing  with  one  another  by 
means  of  motions  of  the  fingers  and 
arms. 

This  may  be  seen  any  day  at  the  In- 
diana institution  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb. 

To  the  outsider  these  signs  would  be 
uninteTTlgable.  but  they  are  fully  under- 
stood by  the  students  of  the  school,  who 
manifest  unusual  deftness  and  ability  in 
the  manipulation  of  their  unique  sign  cre- 
ations. 

Some  of  them  might  be  called  colo- 
quialisms,  for  they  have  been  born  of 
some  characteristic  of  the  local  school. 
Others  are  known  the  world  over  by  the 
"silent  people,"  and  are  recognized  insti- 
tutions of  the  sign  language. 

A  sign  may  represent  a  word;  usually, 
however,  an  idea,  and  the  sign-language, 
should  properly  be  called  the  ideographic 
language.  Many  of  the  signs  are  natural 
ones_that  is,  they  tend  to  outline  or  sug- 
gest the  idea,  action  or  object  for  which 
they  stand,  and  hearing-speaking  persons 
unconsciously  make  frequent  use  of  them 
in  dally  intercourse.  Others  are  highly 
arbitrary,  and  have  grown  to  fixity 
through  custom  or  tacit  agreement,  there 
seeming  to  be  no  natural  reason  for  their 
being.  There  is  no  publication  from  which 
the  language  of  signs  may  be  acquired. 
It  is  handed  from  one  to  another,  and  can 
be  learned  only  by  association  with  those 
■who  make  constant  use  of  it.  To  master 
It  there  must  be  use— continual  use. 

Some  Unspoken  Words 

Following  are  some  of  the  signs  fre- 
quently used  In  the  institution: 

For  "good,"  kiss  the  hand  toward  the 
object. 

For  "bad,"  bring  the  hand  to  the  lips 
and  then  throw  it  from  you,  palm  down- 
ward. 

For  "glad,"  pat  the  heart  rapidly  with 

a  pleased  look. 

For  "sorry,"  rub  the  clenched  hand  over 
the  heart  with  a  sad  look. 

For  "red,"  touch  the  lip  with  the  fore- 
finger. 
For   "white,"   place  the  tips  of  the  ex- 
[     tended  fingers  upon  the  breast  and  itiovn 
\    the  hand  away,  gradually  closing  the  fin- 
"     geri. 


\ 


For  "love,"  cross  the  hands  and  preaa 
them  over  the  heart. 

For  "hate,"  push  both  hands,  the  palms 
out,  from  the  heart  as  if  repelling  some- 
thing. 

For  "I  like,"  point  to  yourself  and  move 
the  palm  of  the  hand  over  the  heart  with 
a  pleased  expression. 

For  "I  want,"  point  to  yourself  and 
move  the  fingers  of  your  extended  hands 
quickly  upward  several  times. 

The  following  were  especially  posed  for 
the  staff  photographer  of  The  Sunday 
Sentinel: 

Russia— Hands  at  belt,  arms  akimbo, 
because  Russians  wear  belts  of  heavy 
leather. 

China— Pointing  to  the  almond  eyes. 

Ireland— The  sign  meaning  potato  Is 
used.     The  reason  is  obvious. 

Switzerland— Flapping  hand  back  at 
side  of  head,  because  the  brims  of  the  hat 
worn  by  the  people  blew  back  from  the 
face  in  that  manner. 

The  Origin  of  Some  Signs 

At   one  time,   many  years     ago,     there 
were   two   trustees,     representing   almost 
the  extremes  of  physical  man.     One  was 
tall    and    exceedingly    slender;    the    other 
short  and  very  fat.    The  children  reaaily 
maae  distinctions  between  them  by  plac- 
ing the  fingers  to  the  face  lengthwise  for 
the  slender  man  and  horizontally  for  his 
fleshy  associate.     To  this  day,   whenever 
the  pupils  desire  to  speak  of  the  trustees 
they  use  these  signs. 

A  great  many  people  erroneously  look 
upon  this  institution  as  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  a  county  asylum  on  a 
large  scale— a  place  where  they  are  to  be 
taken  in  and  kept  for  an  indefinite  time. 
Just  what  the  inmates  do  to  pass  the 
time  these  people  hardly  know,  but  that 
it  is  simply  a  harbor  of  refuge  for  an  un- 
fortunate class,  surrounded  by  a  certain 
mystery  because  of  a  distorted  view  of  the 
sign-language,  they  are  confident.  Such 
ignorance  is  lamentable. 

It  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum  for  the  deaf, 
nor  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  do  not 
talk — It  Is  not  a  prison,  a  reform  school, 
an  almshouse,  a  children's  home  nor  a 
hospital.  It  Is  strictly  an  educational  in- 
stitution—a school  in  its  widest  and  best 
sense,  and  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system  of  the  state,  wherein  the  deaf 
children  of  the  state  receive  an  education 


as  a  matter  of  right,  not  as  a  matter  or 
charity.  It  is  inOmded  not  only  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  so-called,  those  who  do 
not  speak,  but  also  for  all  who  may  be 
too  deaf  to  be  properly  educated  in  the 
common  schools,  even  though  they  have 
more  or  less  perfect  speech. 

School  Sessions  Continuous 

The  annual  session  of  school  Is  a  con- 
tinuous one,  and  pupils  are  expected  to 
report  promptly  at  the  opening  and  to  re- 
main in  school  during  the  entire  session. 
The  course  of  study  is  a  graded  one,  and 
an  entire  year  is  devoted  to  each  grade, 
hence  the  importance  of  starting  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  remaining  until 
the  close  thereof.  A  pupil  who  enter  late 
in  the  year,  or  who  drops  out  for  a  few 
weeks  during  the  session,  cannot  hope  to 
keep  up  with  his  class,  and  will  thus  fail 

of  promotion.  The  teacher  is  not  allowed 
to  neglect  the  class  for  the  benefit  of  one. 

The  state  supports  such  a  school,  not 
only  for  the  good  of  the  deaf  themselves, 
but  also  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  itself.  If  parents  and  guardians  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  of- 
fered, it  should  certainly  be  the  duty  of 
the  state  to  step  in  and  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  their  children  as  a  matter  of 
self-protection.  The  welfare  of  the  child, 
either  hearing-speaking  or  deaf,  should 
be  considered  more  sacred  than  the  right 
of  the  parent  to  control  it. 

In  1840  provision  was  made  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Indiana  to  pay  McLean, 
a  teacher  of  deaf  mutes,  an  annuity  of 
?200  out  of  the  state  treasury.  Follow- 
ing this  action  the  assemuiy,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1842-43,  passed  a  bill,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Baler,  "to  support  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asylum;"  and  imposed  a  tax  of  2  mills 
on  each  $100  worth  of  property  for  main- 
taining a  school. 

In  1844  an  incorporating  board  of  nine 
trustees  was  appointed,  and  at  once  or- 
ganized the  "Indiana  Asylum  for  Deaf 
and  Dumb." 

This  board  of  trustees  was  composed  of 
some  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
the  state,  being  his  excellency,  James 
Whitcomb,  Royal  Mayhew,  esq.,  Hon. 
John  H.  Thompson,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  the  Rev.  Phineas  D.  Gurley,  the 
Rev.    Love   Jameson,    Livingston   Dunlop, 


I  D    Hon.  James  Morrison  and  Bishop 
JattheW    Simpson. 

lfaj*gnine_of  the  School 

fe  -:s  sriffl 

fe  a  yea?.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
tolled  was  «lxteen^e  pregSure  brought  by 

I  on  account  °flssion  a  new  school  was 
Lthers  t?r  admission.   , *  tory  bulld 

feld^/'between    Pennsylvania   and 

I,  are  sts.  on  Washlngton-sf.  At  this 
IV «i hero  was  a  great  controversy  be- 
n  B\oomlngton  and  Indianapolis  as  to 
I  , _  City  should  have  the  institution. 
It  on  account  of  the  central  location 
|nd  Its  railroad  facilities,  Indianapolis 
las  chosen. 

I  At  the  same  session  of  the  general  as- 
l-mbly  steps  were  taken  for  the  purchase 
K  a  site,  and  the  board  of  trustees,  after 
liligent  and  careful  search,  selected  the 
Iresent  location,  eighty-four  acres  being 
lurchased  at  first  and  subsequently  thir- 
ly-eight  additional,  the  whole  costing 
K.OOO.  This  land— then  one  mile  beyond 
the  city  limits,  now  one  mile  within  the 
llty  limits— is  still  nearly  all  held  by  the 
Institution. 

Vpen  to  CZU  the  Deaf 

I  The  trustees  have     been     very    broad- 
Inlnded   In   making   rules   concerning   the 
tdmlssion    and    retention    of    pupils,    and 
that  shall  be  taught  them.    The  institu- 
tion is  open  to  all  the  deaf  of  the  state, 
Irith  the  tuition  free  of  charge,  provided 
[hey  are  of  suitable  age  and  capacity,  and 
loo  deaf  to  be  educated  in  the  common 
Ichools.    The  annual  session  or  school  be- 
tins  on  "Wednesday   of  the   week  during 
kvhlch  the  state  fair  is  held,  and  closes  on 
the  second  Wednesday  in  June.     The  In- 
stitution   provides    for    each    pupil    regu- 
larly  admitted   boarding,   lodging,    wash- 
ing, superintendence  of  conduct,  manners 
land     physical     needs,      instruction     and 
Ischool  supplies,  but  does  not  pay  travel- 
ling expenses  of  the  pupils  in  coming  and 
[going.    When  the  parents  are  too  poor  to 
lafford.lt  the  state  will  furnish  all  cloth- 
ing. 

I  The  general  system  of  instruction  used 
lln  this  institution  is  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican tcomtuued)  system,  under  which  all 
Iknown  methods  and  their  variations  may 
Ibe  used  for  the  attainment  of  an  object 
common  to  all  Speech  and  speech-read- 
ling  are  regarded  as  very  Important,  but 
Imental  development,  and  the  acquisition 
of  language  and  general  knowledge,  are  • 
Iregarded  as  still  more  important.  It  is  - 
[believed  that  with  a  great  many  of  the 
[new  pupils  now  entering,  the  necessary ' 
[mental  development  and  acquisition  of ' 
[language  and  general  knowledge  may  be 
as  well  attained  by  the  oral  method, 
Kvhich  results  in  speech  and  speech-read- 
ing, as  by  the  manual  method,  which  pre- 
cludes this  much-to-be-deslred  result.  So 
[far  as  circumstances  permit,  such  method 
(or  m£ihods)  Is  chosen  for  each  pupil  as 
seems  best  adapted  to  his  needs  and  ca- 
pacity after  thorough  trial.  In  short,  the 
rule  is,  "Any  method  for  gooa  results— all 
methods,  and  wedded  to  none." 

Social  Life  £3mong  Students 


.K.ANSAS.fiLT:-Y...UL.J..S:i.AJ.i. 


In  spite  of  the  unbroken  silence  of  the 
nstltution,  the  outsider  would  be  sur- 
prised to  see  how  happy,  contented  and 
narnest  are  the  deaf  and  dumb  students 
n  their  daily  life  at  the  school.  Some, 
10  doubt,  If  they  were  compelled  to  go 
)ut  Into  the  world  and  labor  handicapped 
is  they  are,  would  lose  their  happy  dis- 
Dositions.  But  among  their  friends  they 
isk  no  other  boon  than  to  see  and  to  be 
ible  to  do. 

The  social  life  of  the  institution,  while 
■ather  esoteric,  is  similar  almost  to  a  de- 
ail  to  that  of  the  city.  Holidays  here  are 
)bserved  as  they  are  celebrated  else- 
where. 
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A  PLAN  TO  AID  THE  BUND, 


FRANK      KING      SUGGESTS     A      BROOM 
COLONY  IN  KANSAS. 


s 


Be   Belieyes  the  Blind   People  Could  Raise 
Broom   Corn,  Make    Brooms  and 
Thus  Be  Self-supporting- 
King  Has  Tried  It. 


Frank  King,  a  blind  man  of  Kansas 
City,  Kas.,  and  a  former  pupil  in  the  Kan- 
sas school  for  the  blind  in  that  city,  has 
evolved  a  plan  by  which,  he  believes,  the 
blind  people  of  this  country  may  be  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  with  those  who  can 
see.  so  far  as  industrial  qualifications  arc 
concerned.  Mr.  King's  plan  is  to  estab- 
lish a  colony  of  blind  people  somewhere, 
out  in  Kansas  and  make  the  members  of 
the  colony  self-sustaining  by  raising  broom 
corn  and  making  it  into  brooms. 

Mr.  King  is  a  blind  young  man  who  is 
perhaps  known  by  more  people  than  any 
other  person  in  Kansas  City,  Kas.  He  has 
lived  in  that  city  nearly  all  his  life  and  was 
educated  there.  He  is  energetic  to  an  un- 
usual degree  and  he  writes  letters  on  a 
typewriter  almost  as  skillfully  as  a  trained 
operator  who  can  see. 

"I  purpose  establishing  a  colony  to  as- 
sist energetic  blind  people  who  are  willing 
to  helo  themselves,"  he  said  to  a  reporter 
yesterday,  "and  I  mean  to  do  it  without 
the  intervention  of  'class  legislation,'  as 
our  statesmen  are  pleased  to  call  such  leg- 
islation as  they  have  given  jo  sightless 
people. 

"1  realize."  he  said,  after  some  reflec- 
tion, "that  the  broom  industry  is  only  in  its 
infancy,  and  hundreds  of  blind  men  may 
be  emploved  yearly  in  this  industry.  It  is 
my  intention  to  establish  such  a  colony, If 
[  Y?n  onlv  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
blind  people  and  their  friends.  I  have,  in 
my  blind  condition,  worked  in  the  broom 
corn  lields  from  the  time  the  seed  is  plant- 
ed until  it  wa.s  cured  and  seeded,  baled  and 
sorted,  and  made,  into  as  fine  brooms  as 
ever  adorned  a  show  window,  r  know  that 
other   blind   people  can   do   and   are    doing 

the  same  thing  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  such  a  project  cannot  be  carried  out. 
Tfirh  plentv  of  fine  broom  corn  land  ,o  be 
bougnt  in  Kansas  at  a  low  price,  and  as 
good  a  market  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  suc- 
ceed." 

WASHINGTON  UT>.  0.)  TIMtOH 
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TO  AID  ASSOCIATION  FOB  BLIND. 

Benefit     Performance    at     Lafayette 
Theatre  Monday  Night. 

One  of  the  society  events  of  the  season 
will  be  the  benefit  performance  of  the  Aid 
Association  for  the  Blind,  which  will  take 
place  Monday  night,  at  the  Lafayette 
Theatre.  "An  Enemy  to  the  King,"  the 
play  in  which  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern  achieved 
his  greatest  success,  will  be  given  a  mag- 
nificent production  by  the  Bellows  stock 
company  on  this  occasion.  A  list  of  the 
subscribers  to  this  benefit  includes  the 
names  of  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant,  Mr3.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Gen.  Anson  Mills,  Gen.  Nelson 
Miles,  Mr.  James  L.  Norris,  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Ffoulke,  Mrs.  John  Hay,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Elkins 
Mrs.  Duncan  C.  Phillips,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Beale] 
Miss  Hitchcock,  Miss  Alice  Vv'ilscn,  Mrs! 
John  Dalzell,'  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Fuller'  Mrs. 
Robert  Portlier,  Mrs.  Joseph  Benson  For- 
aker,  Mrs.  George  Shiras,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Ox- 
nard,  Mrs.  Matthew  Quay,  Senator  Chaun- 
cey  Depew,  Senator  H.  C.  Lodge,  Senator 
N.  B.  Scott  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Hale. 


Date 
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RmrtiiiKM    for    the    Klind. 

The  following  have  volunWrfd  their 
services  for  reading  to  the  blind  at  the 
Library  of  Congress:  Monday,  December 
16,  Miss  Clarina  B.  Tuft;  Tuesday.  De- 
cember 17,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Portlethwaite;  Wed- 
nesday, December  IK,  musicale,  Miss 
Klink,  Miss  Slater,  Mrs.  Cattman 
Thursday,  December  19,  Rev.  Frank 
Sewall;  Friday,  December  20,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia E.  Dade,  and  Saturday,  December 
21,   Prof.   Henry  E.   Sawyer. 


FIT' 


Date 


REGAINS  HER    EYESIGHT? 


Paralysis  of  the  Reti  na  Caused  hy  ; 
Flash    of    Lightning    i„    Cared. 


*. 


Mrs.  A.  %.  Clark,  formerly  of  this  city 
now  a  resident  of  Bostpn,  was  blinded 
by  a  flash  of  lightning  iiv  Tygsboro  Au- 
gust 8  last,  and  has  now  fui^.  recovered 
her    eyesight. 

Mrs.  Clark,  who  is  the  wife  o  a  den_ 
tlst,   accompanied   her   husband  t0T~i,e~ 

i  iew  on  an  outing.  In  the  afternoon  [ 
there  was  a  storm,  in  which  lightning 
same  frequently.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
sought  shelter  in  a  hotel,  and  had  been 
in  the  dining  room  but  a  few  minutes 
when  lightning  struck  in  the  woods.  This 
produced  a  light  v/hich  was  dazzling,  and 
Mrs.  Clark  complained  in  a  short  tim-i  j 
that    she   could    not   see. 

Everything  was  done  for  her  comfort  ; 
i  ntil  '  lv  storrt  subsided,  when  she  was 
conveyed  to  the  office  of  an  eye  specialist. 
A  consultation  was  held  with  a  Boston 
specialist  in  a  few  days,  and  the  result 
was  the  husband  and  wife  were  informed 
that  Mrs.  Clark  would  recover  her  «.-> 
sight.  .  ,    , 

Mrs.  Clark  first  began  to  distinguish  be- 
tween dark  and  light  two  weeks  after  her 
prostration.  5 

She  was  seated  at  a  window   during     a  . 
storm     when   a   Hash   of  lightning  passed 
before    her    eves.      She    noticed    the    light 
and  called  attention  to  it.     That  afforded 
the   first   encouragement   to   her   friends. 

Afterward  Mrs.  Clark  began  to  improve 
rapidly,  and  in  six  weeks  she  could  read 
a     newspaper.  .         .  I 

Her  trouble  has  been  a.  paralysis  of  tne  , 
delicate   nerves   of   the   retina.     Attention  • 

was  given  to  the  nervous  system  and  re- 
covery followed.  For  a  short  time  after 
she  was  able  to  ate  again  Mrs.  Clark 
was  obliged  to   w«*ar  glasses. 


The  sun  blazed  from  a  cloudless  sky. 
Near    the    cliff    a  -b^nd      mg,n  -  stood,  , 
gloating    like    a    lizard.  ""  A    deaf    man 
stood   within   a  few  yards   of  him,  ab- 
sorbed   in    the.      tremendous      precipice 
'Which  yawned  at  their  feet. 

"How  bright  the  day  is,"  said  he. 
"I  do  not  see  it,"  replied  the  blind 
.man— but  the  deaf  one,  of  course,  did 
not  hear  him.  Presently  the  blind  man 
began  to  move  near  the  edge  of  the 
cliff. 

"Have  a  care!"  shouted  the  deaf  mm 
— "you  are  dangerously  near  the  edgt." 
But  the  blind  man  replied,  "I  do  not 
see  any  danger,"  and  he  continued  to 
advance. 

At  this  moment  the  deaf  man  caught 
sight  of  a  piece  of  gold  lying  on  the 
.very  edge  of  the  cliff,  and,  not  knowing 
the  other  was  blind,  supposed  that  lie 
had  seen  it  and  was  going  to  pick  i!t 
up.  Determined  to  secure  it  first,  h<? 
sprang  forward  and  rudely  jostled  the 
jblind  man,  who  lost  his  balance  and 
fell  over  the  cliff. 

"Well— I  warned  him  and  he  did  not 
even  answer  me,"  said  the  deaf  man  to; 
jhimself,  peering  over;  and  in  his  eager- 
iness  to  see  the  body  bounding  from 
stone  to  stone  he  leaned  so  far  that  he 
himself  fell,   and   so   both   perished. 

A  clergyman  chanced  to  witness  the 
scene,  and  hastened  to  pick  up  the 
piece  of  gold.  He  was  a  confirmed  Op- 
timist and  smiled  unctuously  as  he 
flicked  a  bit  of  dust  from  his  black  coat. 
"After  all,  the  gods  have  adjusted 
matters  pretty  well,"  he  reflected.  "I 
can  now  attend  'Les  Huguenots,'  while 
the  blind  man  could  not  have  enjoyed 
t.he  scenic  effects,  nor  the  deaf  man  the] 
music.  Good  things  come  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  them.  Meanwhile  it  has 
pleased  an  Inscrutable  destiny  to  re- 
move from  our  midst  two  brothers,  who 
must  be  given  a  churchly  burial.  The 
accident  Is  unusual,  and  my  fees  will 
|be  in  harmony  with  it." 

A  Cynic  who  chanced  to  overhear  his 
monologue  laughed  till  the  welkin  rang. 
He  laughed  till  moist  tears  welled 
from  his  ecru  eyes.  "And  they  say  I 
lhave  no  sense  of  humor,"  he  gurgled; 
''that  I  never  laugh,  but  take  a  gloomy 
iview  of  life.  And  I  am  morbid!"  And 
he  rolled  on  the  grass,  tearing  it  up  by 
handfuls. 

In  the  pale  green,  ^i.lence  which  en-  , 
sued  a  Pessimist,  who  had  been  ob- 
serving the  entire  episode,  said:  "Poor 
fools— they  are  all  cast  in  the  same 
mold,  and  shall  all  return  to  the  same 
mold.  The  blind  man  did  not  know 
his  friend  was  deaf,  nor  did  the  latter  . 
know  him  to  be  blind;  the  clergyman 
knew— but  never  suspected  that  he  wm 
both  blind  and  deaf.  The  Cynic  knew 
that  they  were  all  blind  and  deaf;  but 
he  does  not  know  that  he  himself  is  all 
of  that,  and  a  fool  as  well.  I  am  the 
only  philosopher,  for  I  know  not  only 
that  these  are  fools,  but  that  I  also 
am;  and  I  am  horribly  bored  by  it  all. 
I  would  cast  myself  over  the  cliff  if  I 
really  knew  it  all  ended  there!" 

The  spirit  of  the  blind  man  now  saw 
what  his  earthly  eyes  had  never  known,  ' 
and  he  also  saw  stretching  before  him 
the  interminable  horror  men  call  eter- 
nity; and  he  cried,  "Would  God  that  I 
were  yet  blind." 

The  soul  of  the  deaf  man  heard  the 
terrible  chord  into  which  the  discor- 
dant notes  of  the  Universe  merge;  he 
heard  the  isochronous  waves  of  Time 
beat  on  the  immutable  walls  of  For- 
ever; and  he  cried,  "Would  that  mine 
ears  were  y  t   sealed." 

Down  In  the  whitened  church  the! 
young  clergyman  wailed:  "These,  our 
brothers,  sleep,  but  they  shall  wake 
again." 

The     faint     laughter     of     the     jCynic 
echoed  far  above   tlu-m.     The    Pessimist 
tilled  his  pipe.     Par  away— on  Parnassus 
—the  gods  yawiK'd   wearily. 
The  sun  blazed  from  a  cloudless  sky. 
JOHN  H.  CARRICK. 
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Mrs.  Juliet  Taylor's  Vision  Restored 
By   An    Operation 


What  better  Christmas  present  than 
the  gift  of  sight? 

It  Is  doubtful  if  so  remarkable  a  gift 
has  ever  besn  recorded  as  an  accompa- 
niment of  the  holidayi  season  and  The 
Courier  finds  peculiar  satisfaction  in 
announcing  such  a  present  as  having 
been  made  in  Evansville.  The  recipient 
of  the  gift  is  Mrs.  Juliet  Taylor,  of  108% 
Water  street  and  the  donors  are  her 
children,  who  employed  the  services  of  ' 
expert  oculists  to  treat  their  mother  in 
her  affliction. 

Mrs.  Taylor  is  over  70  years  old  and 
has  been  totally  blind  for  several  years. 
A  cataract  caused  the  trouble  and  here- 
tofore efforts  to  remove  the,  cause- of  the 
trouble  have  been  fruitless.  Her  chil- 
dren did  not  lose  hope,  however,  and 
finally  sought  the-  services  of  Dr.  A.  J. 
Knapp.  This  oculist,  assisted  by  Dr.  XL. 
Ravdin,  performed  the  difficult  opera-  ' 
tion  yesterday  and  was  entirely  success- 
ful. The  extraction  of  a  cataract  is  un- 
usually difficult  and  completely  success- 
ful operations  are  infrequent.  In  this 
case,  nowever,  there  was  an  almost  im- 
mediate restoration  of  sight  and  the  pa- 
tient at  once  distinguished  the  hands 
of  a  watch.  In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Taylor 
will  be  able  to  see  as  wejl  as  ever,  the 
oculists'  state. 

Mrs.  Taylor's  family  are  overjoyed  to 
have  their  mother  again  in  the  posses- 
sion of  her  eyesight  and  are  happy  in 
the  thought  that  their  unique  Christ- 
mas gift  is  so  richly  appreciated. 

.ROME. .{K, ;.1M  •«&N$4KB1W 


Date 


Dec. 
L8 
'  19od. 

— James  Sears  of  Fulton,  aged  80  years, 
who  has  been  blind  in  his  right  eye  for  the 
past  thirty-two  years,  the  result  of  a  pre- 
mature explosion  of  dynamite,  recovered 
his  sight  Tuesday  after  an  operation. 

'm  Tridianapolis  Journal 
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INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  Placed 
in  the  Go-rernor'a  Hand*. 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  In- 
diana Institute  for  the  Blind  filed  with 
Governor  Durbin  yesterday  is  a  voluminous 
affair,  but  contains  very  little  new  informa- 
tion aside  from  the  year's  expenses  and 
receipts.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  institution 
ended  Oct.  31,  1901,  and.  the  report  shows 
that  the  real  estate  owned  by  the  institu- 
tion is  valued  at  $521,371,  and  the  personal 
property   at   $25,856.90;    total,    $547,237.90. 

The  appropriation  for  maintenance,  re- 
pairs, industries  and  library  amounted  to 
$32,250.13,  and  the  balance  reverting  to  the 
treasury  was  $508.64.  The  amounts  drawn 
from  the  treasurer  were  $26,997.34  for  main- 
tenance; $2,497.55  for  repairs;  worshop  re- 
ceipts, $2,257.75,  and  $499.49  for  library.  The 
expenses  of  the  institution  for  the  year, 
including   salaries,   amounted  to  $32,242.13. 

The  total  enrollment  was  158  for  the  year, 
average  daily  attendance  130,  and  total 
present  Oct.  31,  1901,  138.  The  per  capita 
expense  on  the  enrollment  was  $204.06,  and 
on  maintenance,  $207.54.  In  number  en- 
rolled Marion  county  leads  with  twenty- 
nine,  and  Vanderburg  is  second  with  seven. 
The  other  counties  range  from  one  to  six. 
The  reports  shows  that  there  is  a  balance 
of  $731.13  in  the  fund  created  to  aid  in- 
mates who  graduate  to  start  in  business. 

The  report  says  there  was  but  little 
sickness  during  the  year.  There  were  three 
changes  in  the  force  of  teachers  caused  by 
the  resignations  of  Miss  Lewis  and  Mrs. 
Robinson  and  the  death  of  Miss  Jeannette 
Newland.  The  report  contains  the  recom- 
mendations made  to  the  Governor  las 
yea  r.  __, 
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the  annual  ele»Mon  of 


ITUTE     ELECTION. 


At  the  annual  eieswon  oi  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers and  Inspector-  New  York  Insti- 
tute for  the  Blind  yesterday  Frederick 
Augustus  Bchermerhorn  was  elected  pn 
dent  of  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Inspectors 
is  Charles  N.  Harris,  J.  Edgar  Ambler  and 
William  G.  Wait,  Jr.    All  were  re-elected. 
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PLANS  COMPLETED 
FOR  A  NEW  HOSPITAL 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  an 
hospital  at  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
Institute  at  Haywards. 

Boston  MaBB"Recdni" 
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A  PLAN   TO   AID   THE   BLIND. 


From  the  Kansas  City  Star. 

Frank  King,  a  blind  man  of  Kansas 
City,  Kas..  and  a  former  pupil  in  the- 
Kansas  school  for  the  blind  in  that  city, 
has  evolved  a  plan  by  which,  he  believea, 
the  blind  people  of  this  country  may  ba 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  who 
can  see.  so  far  as  industrial  qualifications 
are  concerned.  Mr.  King's  plan  is  to  es- 
tablish a  colony  of  blind  people  somewhere' 
out  in  Kansas  and  make  the  members  of 
the  colony  self-sustaining  by  raising 
broom  corn  and  making  it  into  brooms. 

Mr.  King  is  a  blind  young  man  who  is 
perhaps  known  by  more  people  than  any 
other  person  in  Kansas  City,  Kas.  He 
has  lived  in  that  city  nearly  all  his  life 
and  was  educated  there.  He  is  energetic 
to  an  unusual  degree  and  he  writes  let- 
ters on  a  typewriter  almost  as  skilfully 
as  a  trained  operator  who  can  see. 

"I  propose  establishing  a  colony  to  as- 
sist energetic  blind  people  who  aro  Willing 
to  help  themselves,"  he  said  to  a  reporter 
yesterday,  "and  I  mean  to  do  it  without 
the  intervention  of  'class  legislation,'  as 
our  statesmen  are  pleased  to  call  such 
legislation  as  they  have  given  to  sight- 
less people. 

"I  realize,"  he  said,  after  some  reflec- 
tion, "that  the. broom  industry  is  only  in 
its  infancy,  and  hundreds  of  blind  men 
may  be  employed  yearly  in  this  industry. 
It  is  my  intention  to  establish  such  a  col- 
ony, if  I  can  only  have  the  co-operation  of 
the  blind  people  and  their  friends.  1  have, 
in  my  blind  condition,  worked  in  the  broom 
corn  fields  from  the  time  the  seed  is  plant- 
ed until  it  was  cured  and  seeded,  baled  and 
sorted,  and  made  into  as  fine  brooms  as 
ever  adorned  a  show  window.  I  know  that 
other  blind  people  can  do  and  are  doing 
the  same  thing  and  1  can  see  no  reason 
why  such  a  project  cannot  be  carried  out. 
With  plenty  of  fine  broom  corn  land  to  be 
bought  in  Kansas  at  a  low  price,  and  as 
good  a  market  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  suc- 
ceed." 
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years   ago  for^  $50,000.   has   nearly   lost 
his  sight,  and  is  now  undergoing  treaty 
uiejitJn  Los  Angeles,    Up  to  within  * 

few  flays  ago  he  drove  in  from  his 
ranch  every  day  and  had  never  com- 
plained of  his  sight  failing.  He  was 
for  over  twenty  years  a  prominent  citi- 
zen and  capitalist  of  San  Francisco, 
and  this  will  be  sad  news  to  his  friends 
all  over  the  State.  There  is  little  prom- 
isa'that  he  e  ver  will  regain  his  sight 
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A  concert  by  the  blind 


pupils  iu  the   Institute  for   the    Deaf,  D 


umb 


and  B:ind  w,ll  be  given  tonight  in  Assembly  Hall 
Following  will  be  the  program: 

PART  I. 
Gaulf \7^%ZlyatlS6d   H096'  B*"16"  <b>  *»«  0'    "»   Brook, 

Vocal  Solo,  Ah  QenSlvMonMt  ^ma~^s  Helen  Mesow. 
Org..  Solo,  Eomaoz    in  E  GirJieh    Ti"^08,6^0  Uruehurtu. 

Vocal  solo  (a)  Heart's  Delight,  Gilchrist   fM    Tw* 
ies,  Cowan,  Miss  Helen  Mesow      '*  Wlcnri8t'  (b)   Buttercups   and   Dais 

Piano  solo,  The  Nightingale,  Liszt,  Charles  Caceres. 

PART  II. 

Piano  solo,  Nocturne,  op.  13,  Ravina,  Eben  Gav 
^  Organ  e„,„,  0ffertory  in  the  lom  „',  a^  Barrel,.  Mis8  He.en 
Chorus,  May  Day,  Mueller. 

h-.ve„,  a,  ,oe  in8titufion.  ^  1^^^™  e 

SL,  DlrCt0rS       ^Slating,     of   George 
John    rer°r    LeaViU'    J<*»    <»*£ 

«annFinsrhrd  =— '  piei-  °* 

tempted     to     hJ         unsuc'°^fully  at_ 
ti.rl  I  ^Ve   the  State   Legis'a- 

tion   wh    !  an  ^S'Pi^l,  an  institu- 

"u^ £Chem,£.enerity   ThCTO  f°Ur 
cr^      :        cnuc"en  are  iconfined.    The 

epidemic  of  small-pox  last  year    which 

'St1  ^^   is  -  -"mpt  t 
vhat   may   occur  unless    the   .oases    of 

With  that  object  lesson  in  view  the 
directors  hclieve  that  they  have  lum- 

ITrZTJ  Jn  the  various  ***  to 

pay  for  the  hospital,  trusting  that  a 
jWl  will  pass  the  next  Legisfatule  to 
[reimburse  them  for  the  money  expe'na- 

SlJSj  'h°SUn   Zm  WSt  ^P^imatoly 

Health  ?  HamHn  °f  the  Boa^  of 

Health       and    Architect    Walter    Mat- 

wo  mon,T  -been  bUSy  dUri^  ^  1 t 

S'^nSuc^fcin^eit^V1^^ 

eratio^T  larger  SttSTSfS  °p- 
•t  dee  ,   of   ain^JSfJ^ 


espechvely,  at  the  institution- 

Lown 

,       <k*iand.  Omt 

aper  '   ^m. 

>ate        ***»*«■         , 

DEC  W   *^ 

I0SPITM.  FOR 


ick  Children  Will  Be  Properly 
Cared    For    at 
Berkeley. 


After  two  years  of  work   the   Board 
Directors    of    the    Deaf  and    Dumb 
asylum  at  Berkeley  see  their  way  clear    history  of  (hospital  ^h n     *ea*in«    the 
I  .build  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  the    result,     as     evident    |   ^e  and ^f 


„,  ..voyiuu  Jur   ule  care  ox    me 

aur  hundred  inmates  of  that  institut- 
ion. The  work  of  breaking  the 
TO«nd  has  already  commenced  and 
ontracts  let  for  the  completion  of  the 
ospital. 


result,     as    evidenceVrVn^r^  J"1"  tne 

said  to  ,be  very  538r&.*-  Plana'  ** 

The  hospital  will  be  „o  fcot  «,     «n. 

pprtments      of    a  thorni,^  ?     e" 

hospital,  thoroughly  equipped 


In    perfecting  his  plans   Dr.    1 1 
lllcd   on    Dr.    Wheeler,    who    has    been 
last  in  regard  to  the  Merritt  Hospital. 
ito  consultation   and  obtained   several 

iluable  Miggeationa  which  will  toe  m- 
■r>r  do  rated  Into  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
lospital. 

The  work  will  Iproceed  rapidly  and  it 
expected  that  'within  six  months  the 

ispital  will  be  ready  to  toe  occupied. 


Date '. 

'==     A   PLAN   TO   AID   THE   BLIND">*= 


From  the  Kansas  City  Starr- •>  •- 

Frank  King,  a  blind  man  of  Kansas 
City,  Kas.,  and  a  former  pupil  In  the 
as  school  for  the  blind  in  that  city, 
has  evolved  a  plan  by  which,  he  beli< 
the  blind  people  of  this  country  may  be- 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  who 
can  see,  so  far  as  industrial  qualifications 
are  concerned.  Mr.  King's  plan  is  to  es- 
tablish a  colony  of  blind  people  somewhere 
out  in  Kansas  and  make  the  members  of 
the  colony  self-sustaining  by  raising 
broom  corn  and  making  it  into  brooms. 

Mr.  King  is  a  blind  young  man  who  is 
perhaps  known  by  more  people  than  any 
other  person  in  Kansas  City,  Kas.  He 
has  lived  in  that  city  nearly  all  his  life 
and  was  educated  there.  He  is  energetic 
to  an  unusual  degree  and  he  writes  let- 
ters on  a  typewriter  almost  as  skilfully 
as  a  trained  operator  who  can  see. 

"I  propose  establishing  a  colony  to  as- 
sist energetic  blind  people  who  are  willing 
to  help  themselves,"  he  said  to  a  reporter 
,  yesterday,  "and  I  mean  to  do  it  without 
the  intervention  of  'class  legislation,'  as 
our  statesmen  are  pleased  to  call  such 
legislation  as  they  have  given  to  Eight- 
less  people. 

"I  realize,"  he  said,  after  some  reflec- 
tion, "that  the  broom  industry  is  only  in 
its  infancy,  and  hundreds  of  blind  men 
may  be  employed  yearly  in  this  industry. 
It  is  my  intention  to  establish  such  a  col- 
ony, if  I  can  only  have  the  co-operation  of 
the  Blind  people  and  their  friends.  I  have, 
in  my  blind  condition,  worked  in  the  broom 
corn  fields  from  the  time  the  seed  is  plant- 
ed until  it  was  cured  and  seeded,  baled  and 
sorted,  and  made  into  as  fine  brooms  as 
ever  adorned  a  show  window.  I  know  that 
other  blind  people  can  do  and  are  doing 
the  same  thing  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  such  a  project  cannot  be  carried  out. 
With  plenty  of  fine  broom  corn  land  to  be 
bought  in  Kansas  at  a  low  price,  and  as 
good  a  market  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  suc- 
ceed." 


*»  Francis,*. 
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Wonderful  Musicians  at 

Asylum  Entertain 

Visitors. 


BERKELEY,  Dec.  19.— The  semi-annual 
concert  of  the  blind  pupils  of  the  State 
institution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind 
was  held  to-night  in  Assembly  Hall  of 
thr  institute.  The  place  was  crowded  to 
its  utmost  and  the  lovers  of  harmoi1 

reived  an  exceptional  treat  from  the  won- 
derful blind  musicians. 
.Miss  Helen  Mesow's  vocal,  piano  and 
orga-n  solos  were  particularly  well  ren- 
dered, as  were  the  selections  by  Miss 
Gussie.  Mast,  Kben  Gay.  Miss  Hazel  Pi- 
per and  Miss  Berna  Haight.  The  work 
of  the  chorus  was  good.    The  mme 

was    given    under    the    direction    of    Miss 
Bertha  Butler,  instructor  in  vocaj    m 
and    Otto   Fleissner,   instructor    In    instru- 
mental   music  at    the   institution.     It    wa.s 
as  follows: 

Chorus  (a)   "The  Sweet  11,   i        i  (Bartlett), 

(b)   "Song  of  the  Brook"   (Gaul),   primary  class; 
organ    solo,     "Communion,"      in      F.      opus    58 
Hlrlson),       Eben      Say;      piano      solo, 
Spring,"    opus   r,    (Mason),    Mi 

o,    "Ah,   a<  mi.-  Spring"    (Ma 
-"I"    Uruchurtu;    organ    solo,    "Romanza," 
In    B  (Gerrlsh),    Miss   Hazel    Pip<  '  snio, 

"Wall     i  ng  si.-u  s,"  opu 

Berna    Haight;    vocal    solo    I 


cv\ 


iiKht"   (Gilchrist),  (b)  "Buttercups  «ind  Daisies 

an),    Miss   Helen    ft  "The 

Nightingale"     (Liszt),     CHarl<  •      res;     organ 

"Elevation    in      G"      (Bati   I  ffartfn 

Clark;    piano   solo.    "The   Mill'  Miss 

Hazel    Piper;    organ    solo,     "For 
munion"    (Calkin),    Miss    Berna    Haight; 
solo,    (a)    "Reveries"    (Nied linger),    (b)    "Paiia" 
(Arcliti),    Miss    Gussie    Mast;    piano   solo,    "Noc- 
trune,"    opus     1.1     (Ravina),     Eben    Gay; 
solci,    offertory    in    the    form    of    a    march 

Miss    Helen    Mesow;    chorus,    "May    Day" 
Her),   the  school. 


THE  WEST    VIRGINIA  TABLET., 


DECEMBER  21.  3  901. 


}.O.U.<  J.U.U.t  J, 


j  BLIND  DEPARTMENT.  | 

An  Extract  fromtiie  Annual 

of  tiif  President  of   the 

A.  B.  P.  H.  E.  &.  G.  L. 

Association. 


Mr.  Noland,  of  Chicago;  the  president 
of  the  association  in  bis  anuua!  letter  to 
the  society  foreshadows  the  possible  ear- 
lu  agitation  of  the  question  of  uniformity 
ia  printing  and  writing  for  the  blind.  I 
make  the  following  extracts: 

"The  subject  of  tactile  print  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  is  one  that  is  ever  intense- 
ly interesting  to  the  blind  people  of  this 
country.  The  demand  for  the  adoption 
of  some  uniform  system  is  growing  with 
the  extension  of  intercourse  among  the 
blind  people  ol  different  districts  of  the 
country  and  with  increasing  demands  for 
more  and  cheaper  literature,  and  there 
has  been  a  feeling  among  some'  of  our 
members  that  this  association  should i 
take  some  action  in  the  mutter.  The 
aburdity  of  maintaining  the  present  diver- 
sity of  systems  was  nicely  illustrated  at 
a  party  giving  by  a  local  society  of  the 
blind  in  this  city  (Chicago)  a  few  weeks 
ago.  A.  card  game  was  in  progress  in 
one  room  in  which  there  were  not  more 
thai;  six  tables  engaged  yet  it  was  found 
that  four  systems  of  marking  cards  had 
been  employed  in  marking  the  cards  used 
in  that  game. 

Of  course,  it  created  endless  confusion 
among  the  players,    the     common     query 
being  whenever  a  played  moved     to    the 
next  table.     "What    system     is    used    at 
this  table?"     The  systems  employed  were  ! 
the  English  Braille,  the  American  Braille,  j 
the  American  Braille  with  usual  older   of  ; 
marking  reserved,  and  a  combination  '  of  ! 
the  American  and  English     Braille.      Be- 
sides these,  some  of  the  players  had  decks 
of  caids  marked  in     the     N      Y.     points 
which  they  preferred  and  ordinarily  used, 
but  they  were  willing  to  set  a  side     their 
ii. dividual  preference  in     order    to    help 
secure  the  adoption  of  one    uniform     (tys 
tern       The    same    confusion     of    systems 
confronts  blind  people  in  every     part     of 
the  country    in    icgard    to     the     publica- 
tion of  l<teratnre.      It  makes  the    prorluc 
ti  mi   of  books  much  more  expensive     and 
renders  it  almost  impossible   to   establish 
a  moderate  priced  magaziue  in  embossed 
print  of  sufficient     size  to     be    of     much 
practical'  value  to  the  blind. 


But  I  would  not  have  the  association 
take  any  radical  action  in  the  matter 
Our  plea  should  be  for  unity,  and  in 
order  to  maintain  this  consistently  we 
should  enter  the  contest  uncommitted  to 
any  particular  system.  The  chief  trouble 
is  that  so  many  of  the  superintendents  of1 
our  schools  for  the  blind  have  taken  a 
partisan  stand  m  favor  of  one  system 
or  another,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  make 
the  same  mistake.  The  present'eomplex 
situation  is  the  result  of  more  than  thirty 
years  growth,  and  we  cannot  hope  to 
undo  it  in  a  year  or  two  but  we  should 
not  on  that    account  feel,   discouraged  or 

hesitate  to  take  the  great  work.  The 
subject  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  blind  people,  for  which  a  solution 
must  eventually  be  fouDd,  and  the  soonei 
the  agitation  is  begun  in  earnest  the 
eailier  we'  may  hope  to  obtain  the  desired 
results. 

"Able  papers  on    this  subject  are  to  be 
presented  to  the    convention    and  while  I 
have    not   seen    them    yet,    I    understand 
that  they  are  to  suggest    the  appointment 
of  a  cvnmnissii,a  t0  investigate  and  report 
on  the  subject.    I  should  heartily  approve 
and    recommend    such    action    by  the  as- 
sociation.    The    appointment   of    a  com- 
mittee   of    five    to    prepare    an    impartial 
statement  of   the    merits,    and  aigumeuts 
urged  in  support  of    each  of   the  existing 
recognized    styles     of    embossed      print, 
pointing  out  the  difference  that  exists  be- 
tween them,  the  adherents  of  each  system 
and  the  concessions  to  be  asked  from  each! 
to  invite  and  encourage  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  to  report  its  findings  and  re- 
commendations to  (he  association,   would 
be  the  beginning  of  a  work  that  is. worthy 
of  the  best  efforts    of    the    association  foi 
many  years  to  come.'' 


"Gj.kams   of    Light." 



Price  one  dollar  a  year  in  adduce. 
Single  copies  ten  cents.  Sample  copies 
free.  Published  monthly  at  the  Canadian 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Markham, 
0  it  trio,  Canada.  B.  F.  Robinson,  M. 
A.,  Sec.-Treas. 

The    periodical    above    described     has 
reached  my  table  after  lour  numbers  have 
been  passed.      This  is  the  filth.    Its  make- 
up is  excellent,  and  it   promises    to    be    a 
very    interesting  contribution  to    the    re- 
sources of  the  biin  i  in  a  literary   way.    As 
i  W;l|   t  >r   its   m  ;nt    a*    to  sir.  v  the  spirit 
and  purposes  of  the  periodical,  I  transfer 
to  these  columns  the  following    editorial, 
which  speaks    for    itself    in    no  uncertain 
way. 

Specim.  Experience. 
"The    decision     of    the    '.'.VliUaukee 
Weekly  Review"  to  open  its   columns    t> 
matter  of  a  special  interest  to  the  biind,  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.      In   ;t  !e(|er 
to  the  Review.     Mr.     W.     H.   Marvi       of 
Fairdale,  Indiana,  gi.es    his    experience. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  music  for  six     years; 
and  found  himself  al  most  in  variably  with- 
out  pupils    or    money.      He    turned    his 
back  to  the  city,    and    went     to     farming 
where     he     found     both     prosperity     and 
happiness.      It  would    be     interesting     to 
learn  just  what  portion  of     work     on     his 
farm  Mr.   Marvin  docs     himself.      \f     this 
sort  of  experience    is    to    be    helpful    to 
others,  it  must    be     more    definite    as  to 
ways  and  means.      Upon  the  larger  num- 


ber oi  vocations  which  the  blind  follow 
successfully,  depends  the  amelioration  of 
their  condition.  But  it  does  not  help  us 
nji  *  kno.  that  a  blind  man  farms, 
>  we  are  told  how  be    does    it.      Al-  • 

h    music  and     tuning    undoubt     •  . -! 

afford  the  bestchanc.es  of  success;  yet, 
as  they  say.  "You  cannot  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear."  The  tendenev 
to  try  is  the  chief  defect  of  the  special 
schools.  They  even  tried  to  make  a 
musician  out  of  us,  "a  silk  purse"  and  "a 
sow's  ear." 

However,  "Gleans  of  Light"  will  be 
pleased  to  publish  and  experience  or  any 
suggestions  which  will  in  any  way  help  to 
solve  that  greatest  of  all  problems  which 
confront  the  blind.  The  problem  of 
maintenance.  Contributers  will  kindle 
remember  to  be  brief  and  pointed  to  the 
point,  as  our  space  is  limited." 

I  am  sorry  the  previous    numbers    did 
not  reach  mc. 


Sweetly  Coming  to    Pass. 

From    far    away    Boulder    in    Montana 
comes  the  Rocky  Mountain  Lender  a  hand- 
some little  paper  from  the  Montana  school 
lor  the  Deaf  and   the  Blind.      The  initial 
number  gives  promise  of  great  usefulness 
and  the  wide   multiplication    of    pleasure 
to     many     people.      Its     purpose,    as    set 
forth  at  the  head   of    the    editorial    page, 
cover  the  best  aims  of    a    school     paper, 
and  are  comprehensive  enough  to  include 
all  manner  of    detail.     The     Lea hr    has 
kindly  thought  of  the  interest  of  its  blind 
and  provided  a  depirtmeut  in  the    pipar 
for  them.      In  some  of  the  older  schools, 
the  wav    does   not     yet    seem    open      for 
giving  such  prominence    to    their    work 
for  the  blind;  but  I  vvi-sh  to   congratulate 
the  blind  of  Montana  en     the    fact    that 
their  superintendent  has  had  the  thought- 
ful goodness,  before   complications    hvae 
arisen  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  the  school 
paper  for  the  presentation  of    matter    in- 
teresingaul     of      advantage      to     them. 
From  this  initial  nunber  I    pr  >p  >se   at 
an  early  day    to    enr  ch  these  columns  by 
an  extract. 


Hap  it  Flown? 


For  several  weei<s  I  had  not    seen    the 
Utah  Rag' e   and  had  b  gun    to  fear   thu 
the  noble  bird  bad    risen    to    its    Alpine 
heights,  with  no  ijtention  of  relaxing  its 
steady  wing  at  least    in     this    direction; 
but    happily,    Mr.  Relihan  brought    me  a 
crpy  the  other  day      I  found  in    it,     and 
it  seemed  so  new  and    delightful    that     I 
cannot  help  saying  so,  there    I    found     a 
portion  of  the  paper    set    off    and     styled 
"The  Blind  Department."     The     matter 
there  found  gives    happy     augury    of    a 
career  of  great  usefulness     to     the    blind 
and  their  freinds  in  that  State    and     else- 
where, and  congratulate  the    administra- 
tion on  so  fair  a  fruit  of  its  accession    to 
i  control.     To      this      department     these 
!  columns  will  shortly  seek  to  be   a  debtor 
I  for  some  very  just  observations. 
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Saturday,   Dec.  21,  1901. 
"Standing  room  only'-  was  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  Institution  chapel  on; 
Thursday  evening    when  the  blind  pupils 
gave  their  annual    concert,    and   judging 
from  the  applause  the  audience  felt  amply 
repaid    for   coming.     Aside  from  the  two 
choruses,  those   taking    part  were  Misses 
Mesow,    Piper,    and     Haigiit,     and     from 
among   the    boys,     Ebon    Gay,     Rosendo 
Uruchurtu,  Charles    Caceres,  and  Martin 
Clark.     Miss    Mast    also    sang    one  solo. 
Among    the    audience    there    were    many 
misicians   of   ability    and    their    evident 
njoyraent  of  the  concert  gave  proof    that 
he  musical  department  of  the  Institution 
is  doing  excellent  work. 

Some  time  ago   we    printed    an    extract 
from  a    Boston    paper   setting    forth    the 
iccompltshments  of  a  certain    blind   pupil 
in  this  Institution.     We   have    since  then 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.    W.  Wade   in- 
losing  the  same  paragraph,   taken    from 
he  Boston  paper,  and  protesting  against 
the  publication    of   such    misleading   in- 
formation, there  being   many    blind   per- 
sons who  are  experts  on    the   typewriter, 
who  ride  the  bicycle  and  play  cards.     We 
.gree  with  Mr.    Wade    in    his    premises, 
amely  that    it  is    unfortunate    and    un- 
vise  to  claim  for  anyone   that  his  accora- 
)lishments  are  unusual  when  they  are  not. 
at  in  the  case  of  this  young  lady    we    do 
hink  she  is  especially  remarkable  in  her 
iding  the  bicycle.     She   does    not    ride  a 
undem,  but  a  bicycle  built  for    one,    and 
er  rides  are  not  confined  to  turns  around 
ie   block;     she   has    made   at   least   one 
ip  of  about  sixty  miles.     She   is  totally 
lind,  and  we  think  that   such    feats    are 
ither  out  of  the  ordinary  for  one  totally 
:'stitute  of  sight. 


Published  every  PaMuday  during  tli<>  school  year 
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of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


ROBERT  PATTERSON,  Editor. 


This  paper  is  published  as  a  means  of 
imparting  industrial  instruction  ton  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  the  School.  It  aims  to 
furnish  interesting  and  inst  ructive  reading 
for  and  to  encourage  a  habit  of  reading 
among  our  pupils  and  deaf  subscribers, 
and  to  be  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  school  and  parent  sand  friends 
of  pupils  now  in  the  Institution,  those  who 
were  formerly  pupils,  and  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Subscription  is  Seventy-five  Cents  per 
school  year  payable  in  advance.  Subscrip- 
tions may  commence  at  any  time. 

Subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  pa- 
pers regularly  will  please  notify  us  that 
mistakes  may  be  promptly  corrected. 
Generally  papers  are  stopped  upon  expir- 
ation of  subscription  unless  otherwi, 
ordered.  The  date  on  each  subscriber's 
label  is  the  time  when  the  subscription 
runs  out" 

Correspondence  is  invited  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  deaf.  Communications 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name 
and  address  of  the  writer. 

Address  all  communications  to 

THE  OHIO  CHRONICLE, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Entered  at  the  postottice  at  Columbus  as  second- 
class  mail  matter. 


Saturday,  December  21,  1901. 

The  Correspondence  of  a.  Deaf- 
Blind  Pupil  in  the  Early  Stages. 

Editor  Ohio  Chronicle  : 

The  following  letter  from  Leslie 
Oren  strikes  me  as  of  much  interest. 
Not  that  it  is  "wonderful"  or  "phen- 
omenal" (I  detest  the  words),  but 
that  it  shows  spontaneity  and  the 
progress  that  can  be  attained  in  a 
comparatively  styprttime.  And  what 
particularly  strikes  me  as  of  value, 
is  the  comparison  it  will  afford  with 
his  work  of  a  year  hence.  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  bf  late  in 
the  curious"  fact  that  it  is  very  ex- 
ceptional for  the  deaf-blind  to  use 
muteisms.  In  the  cases  of  ten  edu- 
cated ones  I  know  of,  but  one  uses  j 
them.  Various  theories  have  been  ad- 
duced, but  there  are  instances  which 
militate  against  each  theory.  Signs 
or  no  signs,  reading  or  no  reading, 
all  miss  tire  in  some  cases.  So  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  note  whether 
Leslie's  writing  in  a  year  from  now 
is  not  totally  free  from  muteisms; 
and  I  feel  certain  that  it  will  he. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 
Oakmont,  Pa.,  Dec.  7th. 

Leslie's  letter. 

Note. — All  the  sentences  that  have  not 
the  question  above  are  voluntary.  Ken- 
neth is  my  little  nephew;  he  had  a  felon 
on  his  linger  last  summer  when  we  were 
home.  Leslie  cried  ;  he  was  so  sonw  for 
him.  He  thought  of  your  linger  here  first. 
then    thought    of    his     little     friend's. — 

A.   E.   L. 

Monday,  December  2,   1901. 
Who  sent  you  the  honk?     Mr.  Wade 
sent    me    new    books.      Nine    books 


iuuuuftjf.  trio'i  inu  you  Hi)  io-(t<i)i; 
1  ride  on  the  street  car.  What  arc 
you  doing  now?  I  am  writing  on  the 
typewriter.  Mv  name  is  Leslie 
Oren. 
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SIGHT  RESTORED. 


J&m»h  H.   Millett  Sees   for  the 
First  Time  in  Years. 


Cataract   Removed   at  Massachusetts 
Eje  aud  Ear  Infirmary. 


riieuianyjfiiends  of  Joseph  H.  Millett 
of  this  oity,  who  went  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts eye  and  ear  infirmary,  several 
days  ago,  for  the  removal  of  a  cataract 
over  one  ot  his  eyes,  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  operation  which  was  performed 
last  Friday,  was  successful.  The  eves 
have  been  bandaged  ever  since 
with  the  exception  oi 

a  brief  period  on  Wednesday,  when  he 
was  permitted  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
outer  world.     He    then    saw  the  blue 

(Sky  for  the  first  time  in  manv    years. 
The  doctors  have  every  hope  of  restor- 

i  mg  his  eyesight  permanently. 
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tfAN  FOR  BUM  WAS 

DEDICATED  LAST  NIGflf 

Gaston    Oethier   Gave   the    First   Re- 
cital on  Andrew  Carnegie's 
Present. 


The  new  organ  which  has  been  installed 
at  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Blind  was  dedicated  last  night. 
It  is  the  donation  to  the  institution  of 
Andrew  Carnegie.  The  dedicatory  recital 
was  given  by  Gaston  Dethier  of  New 
"iork,  the  organist  who  is  to  play  to- 
night and  to-morrow  at  Pittsburg  Car- 
negie Music  Hal',.  Mr.  Dethier  had  the 
assistance    in    the    programme     of     Miss 

Henriette  Kell,  soprano:  Edward  H.  Der-  | 
mitt,  basso,  and  E.  J.  Napier,  accom-  | 
panist. 

i  The  recital  was  a  brilliant  one  and  was 
heard  by  a  limited,  exclusive  audience. 
The  chapel  of  the  institution  in  which  the 
organ  has  been  erected  was  tastefully 
decorated  and  is  an  admirable  place  for 
such  a  function.  The  organ  is  an  im- 
mense one,  built  in  the  front  of  the 
chapel  and  was  erected  by  a  Chicago  firm. 
It  is  an  instrument  of  exceedingly  fine 
tone,  its  orchestral  stops  being  particu- 
larly effective,  while  the  dainty  effects 
in  which  Mr.  Dethier  indulged.,last  night 
were  much  enjoyed.  One  of  the  particu- 
larly enjoyable  numbers  was  a  pastorale 
and  variations  on  the  "Adeste  Fidelis," 
from  Mr.  Dethier's  own  composition, 
"Christmas."  The  organist  developed  the 
orchestral  possibilities  in  a  part  of 
Haydn's  12th  symphony.  Among  Miss 
Kelt's  songs  was  Nevin's  "One  Spring 
Morning,"    which    she    sang    deliriously.* 
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inn  person  drives  his  stylus  Into  | 
aeeresary  holes  to  form  a  letter,  but  in 
place  of  making  a  bole  he  forces  together 
the  two  regulators,  and  so  the  letter  is 
produced  in  relief  by  the  points  of  the 
legulator  underneath  driving  the  paper  up 
through  the  holes  of  the  one  on  the  top. 
He  therefore  can  write  directly  characters 
which  be  can  read.  The  same  method  Is 
applicable  to  writing  figures  or  music,  and 
It  has  brought  about  a  real  revolution  in 
the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  beings  who  ate" 
deprived   of   the  sense  of  sight.  I 


ORGANIST    GASTON    M.    DETHIER. 

Mr.  Jjetmer  has  De'en  invited'  t>y  tne 
trustees  of  Carnegie  Institute  to  give  the 
free  recitals  this  week.  As  an  organist 
and  composer  for  the  organ  Mr.  Dethier 
Is  a  man  of  fine  repute.  He  is  in  much 
demand  for  concerts  and  recitals  and  gave 
three  recitals  at  the  Buffalo  Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition.  The  programmes  in 
which  he  will  be  heard  contain  many 
things  new  to  Pittsburg,  and  a  Christ- 
mas   composition    of    his    own    is    among 
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BUND 


IHIOW  Tfrp 

CAN  READ_0 
ANOTHER^  WR1T1W 

A  'NOVEL  method  for  enabling  the  blind 
to  read  letters  written  by  the  blind 
has  Just  been  perfected  by  a  French- 
man, Proffessor  M.  Dussaud.  The  process 
Is  so  exceedingly  simple  that  educators  in- 
terested ill  the  blind,  who  have  waited 
long  for  a ; method  whereby  the  blind  may 
carry  on  ft  correspondence  one  with  the 
other,  will  wonder  why  M.  Duss'aud's  plan 
was   not   thought  of   many   years  ago. 

A  method  of  enabling  persons  depiived 
of  their  sifht  to  write  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  they,  read  had  been  vainly  sought 
for  during  the   past  seventy  year's. 

The  Braille  alphabet,  designed  to  enable 
the  blind  to  read,  consists  of  eighty-two^ 
signs  <  btaintd  by  the  varying  combinations 
of  six  dots.  These  are  stamped  in  relief 
on  the  pap^r  and  the  blind  person  leads 
them  by  posing  his  fingers  over  the  sur- 
face. To  reproduce  these  signs  so  that 
they  can  bfc  read  in  their  turn  the  sight- 
less writer?  drives  a  stylus  into  the  paper 
and  so  males  a  depression— that  Is  to  say, 
he  writes/these  signs  on  the  back  of  t  lie 
that  they  come  out  In  relief  on 
Therefore,  he  has  to  write  these 
e  le verse  way,  as  engravers  do. 
way  it   will   be    seen   that    writing 

for    the    blind  under   present  conditions  or-, 
fers  many  difficulties,    for   he  has  to  learn  | 
his    alphabet    twice    over-once    to    read    It 
and   In   a  reverse   manner  to   write  It 

He  only  has  the  combination  of  six  dots  i 
to    WOlk    with,     and     therefore    he    has    to  j 
write  an   "e,"  fov  example,  so  as  to  read 
,,,    .?,  ••  ,„d   so  on.    This   is   a    maddening 
brocess       M.     Dussaud    employ's    a 

,,„„„.  (H,ided   into   compartments   care- 
fully aligned     At  the  bottom  of  each  com- 
thne  are  six  holes  and  this  regt^ 

placed    on   the   paper.     Laden 
,,,.   r,MlPr   another    legulator   is    placed   CO.- 
onimg  to  the  top  one.   but  having  six 
points  which   stick    up   into   the   six   holes 
of  the  one  OB   the  top. 


lirir]  People  in 
the  Professions 
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"When  blindness  came  upon  nie  some 
twenty-eight  years  ago,  I  thought  it  were 
ter  to  lose  my  head  than  my  sight." 
Thus  spoke  Mr.  F.  E.  Cleaveland,  an  able 
and  prosperous  lawyer,  portly  in  person, 
cheerful  in  manner,  and  of  excellent  con- 
versational powers.  "But  I  soon  found 
out,"  he  continued,  "that  I  had  lost  but 
one  of  my  five  senses,  and  this  loss  nan 
since  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  made  up 
in  the  acquisition  of  what  I  may  describe 
as  an  additional  sense,  which  has  its  ori- 
gin in  increased  powers  of  mental  con- 
centration." 

Mr.  Cleaveland  sat  in  his  office  in  the 
Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  located  in  a  neat  three-storybr!<  k 
building  on  II  Street,  near  the  intersoc- 
tiou  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  ,with  Eigh- 
teenth Street.  This  institution  Mr. 
Cleaveland  bas  lately  started  in  Wash- 
ington— he  being  the  founder  of  a  similar 
one  in  his  native  State  of  Connecticut— 
because,  as  he  says,  he  has  not,  in  all 
'  his  travels  over  this  country,  visited  a 
'o  city  in  which  the  mendicant  blind  are  so 
numerous,  in  proportion  to  population,  as 
in  Washington,  and  also,  perhaps,  to  af- 
lord  an  object  lesson  to  the  nation's  law- 
makers of  what  is  best  adapted  to  help 
the  blind,  whose  greatest  darkness  is 
that  of  ignorance  and  neglect. 

It  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  and  of 
the  people  who  are  associated  with  him  in 
I  the  enterprise,  to  make  the  incipient  in- 
,  stitution,  which  starts  with  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  from  Congress,  assume, 
m  time,  the  proportions  of  the  celebrated 
Gallaudet  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  located  in  this  city. 

Blind  Lawyer's  Acnte  Hearing;. 

"I  reflected,"  said  Mr.  Cleaveland,  cit- 
ing his  own  case,  "what  there  was  in  the 
condition  of  blindness  to  prevent  a  mr, 
practicing  law.  He  had  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  profession;  that  was  feasible 
enough,  providing  he  had  competent  in- 
struction. He  had,  when  he  commenced 
practice,  to  prepare  the  briefs,  and  argue 
the  cases  in  court:  in  the  first  duty,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  stenographer  and  type- 
writer, he  had  no  especial  obstacle  to 
overcome;  in  the  second,  he  misled  the 
faculty  of  observing  a  witness  with  the 
aid  of  sight,  and  of  employing  notes  in 
the  course  of  cross-examination  and  ad- 
dressiug  the  jury. 

"And  yet  I  believe  I  have  succeeded  bet- 
ter blind  than  I  would  have  done  with 
sight.  I  find,  as  I  have  before  hinted, 
that  my  power  of  concentration  is  greater, 
so  that  I  have  readily  dispensed  with 
notes  with  positive  advantage;  I  have 
been  enabled  to  follow  the  thread  of  my 
argument  better—in  short,  handle  the  en- 
tire case  more  successfully  than  I  would 
have  done  if  my  attention  were  neces- 
sarily  more   distracted. 


• [       "In  the  matter  of  observing  a  witness. 

I  have  found  the  ear  superior  to  the  eye- 
in  discovering  artifices  and  dissimulation, 
or  honest  simplicity  and  confusion.  The 
dishonest  have  so  accustomed  themselves 
to  impose  on  the  sense  of'sight,  that  they 
have  probably  overlooked  the  expression 
that  lies  in  the  voice,  which  is,  in  I 
much  more  difficult  to  control  than  the 
countenance.  I  think,  therefore,  that  a 
lawyer  is  not  necessarily  handicapped  be- 
cause he  happens  to  be  blind. 

A    Coroner    Deprived    of    Sight. 

"As  demonstrating  that  blindness  does 
not  unfit,  a  man  for  the  medical  profession, 
I  may  mention  a  rather  remarkable  case 
that  occurred  in  my  native  State.  I  was 
recommended  as  coroner  for  my  district, 
but  the  Governor  of  Connecticut,  a  very 
good  friend  of  mine,  told  me  he  could  not 
understand  how  a  blind  man  could  dis- 
charge the  onerous  duties  of  the  office  for 
which  I  was  nominated.  I  told  him  I 
could  see  very  clearly." 

"Well,  the  medical  man  who  assisted 
the  coroner  of  that  district  in  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  portion  of  the  work, 
lost  his  sight  completely  a  short  time 
afterward.  He  demonstrated  his  entire 
fitness  for  the  place,  however,  after  the 
loss  of  his  eyesight,  and  I  have  heard  that 
he  has  since  performed  his  duty  with  ex- 
ceptional ability  for  the  number  of  years 
during  which  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
do  so. 

•'I  need  not  advert  to  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  ministry  who  are  blind,  nor  to 
ornaments  in  various  branches  of  the  pro- 
fessional and  business  world  who  have 
triumphed  over  the  deprivation  of  sight. 

■Washington  possesses  excellent  exam- 
ples of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the 
blind  in  the  world  of  music.  Dr.  J.  W. 
Bischoff,  the  blind  organist  and  composer, 
is  generally  known  and  appreciated.  We 
have  two  ladies  in  this  institute  who  sing 
in  the  quartette  choir  of  the  Union  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  every  Sunday,  the 
officiating  organist  on  these  occasions  be- 
ing Mr.  H.  K.  W.  Miles,  who  is  also  with 
us  here  as  a  musical  instructor. 

Musical  Sense  of  the  Blind. 

"I  may  mention  that,  hitherto,  blind 
persons  have  been  excluded  from  church 

choirs  bcause  it  was  currently  believed 
that  they  could  not  keep  up  in  the  learn- 
ing of  new  music  with  the  other  members, 
but  this  is  happily  proved,  along  with  a 
number  of  other  old  beliefs  regarding  the 
helplessness  of  the  sightless,  to  be  an  er- 
roneous impression.  Would  you  like  to 
hear  the  two  ladies  sing,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Miles  on  the  piano?" 

The  visitor  at  once  expressed  his  de- 
sire to  hear  the  blind  performers.  The 
ladic-  A.    C.    Murray  and     Miss     C. 

Louise  Patterson,  were,  at  the  time, 
working  in  the  printing  office  of  the  In- 
stitute, the  one  folding  and  the  other 
binding  with  great  neatness  and  des- 
patch. They  were  engaged  in  this  em- 
ployment in  the  absence  of  pupils,  for 
they  give  music  lessons,  and,  though  thoy 
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I.    they    are     able     and     aceom- 
nstructors.  They  responded  smil- 
to  the  request  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  to 
something   for   a   stranger,   and   Mr. 
Kes,  the  blind   organist,   allowed  a   like 
'cheerfully  courteous   acquiescence. 

The  little  apartment    in   which   the  con- 

r  k  place  was,  as  Mr.  Cleaveland  ex- 

ninod.   used,   for   lack   of   space,   as   both 

nd   music   room,   which   accounted 

le  very  savory  end  substantial  noon- 

Mf  repast  upon  the  table.     The  piano  was 

iot  especially  new,  nor  of  surprising  tone 

.  but  the  best  thai    could   ue  got- 

K  out  oi   it    was  H'-hieved   by    Mr.   Miles, 

Ed  the  voices  of  the  two  \\  mr.cu  blended 

(a  beautiful  harmony. 

A  canary,    that   hung  in   a   cage   in   the 

at    its    sweet,    warbling    notes   to 

song,    which  had   for    us   Subject   the 

beauty    of    .ho    morning,    and    the    joyful 

jnusic  of  birds. 

The  Printing  Office. 
Mr.  Miles  is  an  expert  typewriter,  and, 
it  the   suggestion   of   Mr.    Cleaveland,   he 
lounted  the  stairs  to  an  upper  room,  and 
g  down   to  a   machine,   rattled  off  a 
ivith  remarkable  rapidity  and  accu- 
racy.     Mr.    Miles,    it    may    be    mentioned, 
conducted   a    concert   tour   through 
ountry,    the    performers    being    all 
people. 
All  the  printing  accessory  to  this  con- 
our.  in  the  shape  of  advertisements, 
"dodgers,"    programs,    etc.,    was   executed 
in    the    printing      office    of    the    institute, 
which  is  located   in  the   basement   of  the 
building.     This  is  the  principal  industrial 
venture  which  has,  thus  far,  been  devel- 
oped.    It   employs   steadily   the   labor   of 
ir  six  blind  people  twich  one  excep- 
tion,  women)    who   are   paid   wages   suffi- 
cient   to    enable    them    to    support    them- 
selves in  comfort,     in  case  of  an  unusual 
amount  ot  work  other  blind  hands  are  em- 
ployed. 

A  monthly  magazine  of  general  litera- 
ture is  in  course  of  publication,  and  the 
"Spanish    War    Journal."    a    weekly,    has, 
for  some  time,  been  printed  at  the  office. 
les  the  blind  hands,  there  is  the  fore- 
man and  a  young  man  who  operates  tho 
large    power    press.      The    patronage    ex- 
tended  to   the   offiee    by   professional   and 
ess  people  throughout  the  city  is  as 
•encouraging  as  it  is  merited  by  the  neat- 
uracy    of    the    work.      Other 
Hpts  of  industry,  from  broom-making  to 
>■   pursuits,   are  in  contemplation  at 
Institute. 

Aims  of  tlie  Institute. 

There  are  at  present  about  forty  schools 
for  the  blind  established  throughout  this 
country,  but,  unfortunately,  while  they 
teach  the  pupils  trades  and  occupations, 
in  addition  to^furnishlng  them  with  a  com- 
mon school  education,  they  do  not  provide 
for  their  future  conduct  in  the  world  when 
thev  have  left  the  precincts  of  the  school 

to  fight  the  battle  of  life.  The  pupils  are 
harged  from  these  schools  when  they 

lave  reached  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  ap- 

Sicants  over  that  age  are  refusea  admis- 
on. 

What  Is  desired  by  those  who  have  at 
neart  the  interests  of  the  blind  is  an  in- 
stitution which  will  afford  the  afflicted  ap- 
plicant for  help  the  means  of  pursuing 
an  avocation  in  conformity  with  his  or 
her  talents  and'aspirations.  It  is  designed 
to  make  the  Columbia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute one  of  many  institutions  of  this  na- 

tuse. 

The  incorporators  of  the  Institute  are 
Rev.  H.0i.  Couden,  the  blind  chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  Senator 
Joseph  R.  Hawley,  Mr.  Justice  Brewer, 
Dr  J.  W.  Bischoff,  Right  Rev.  Henry  Y. 
Satterlee,  F.  E.  Cleaveland,  President  of 
the  \inerican  Association  of  the  Blind; 
Rev  J  F  Mackin,  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Catholic  Church;  E.  S.  Parker,  the  late 
Judge  J.  S.  Wilson;  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Fred  A.  Miller,  United  States 
Navy,  retired;  H.  R.  W.  Miles,  S.  H.  Kauff- 
man'n  Beriah  Wllkins,  Myron  M.  Parker, 
Rev.  Richard  P.  Williams,  rector  of  Trin- 
ity Church;  Rev.  Alexander  Mackay- 
Smith  rector  of  St.  John's  Church;  Col. 
F.  S.  Colton,  United  States  Army,  retired, 
and  Dr.  S.  0.  Richey. 


me    institute    has,    even    at   this    early 
e  of  its  career,   received   liberal  sup- 
port  from   various   sources,   and   a   larger 
appropriation    from    Congress    and    more 
lj    extended    scope,    may.    it    is    said, 
lonfldently   looked  forward   to   In   the 
near  future. 
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ASH.NGTON.    D     0      Dec    ^  ™ 
blind   people   of   ««   «™  nove, 

them.      The    eotert.i.eeen t »%V "J,  ,„, 

srju-n.  ™°.e«rof  ism.  tS 

.tine    tn    their    entertainment.      Tno 
something    to    tneir 
limited  resources  of  the      tuna   ra 
'        1ihrarv   -would   not   allow    her    to   give 
"em  of  bTr  best,  so  she  reserved  for  them 
£  front  seats  in  the  theater  at  one  of  net 
|  performances,  and  by  this  means  gave  tnem 
one  of  the  treats  of  their  lives. 

Miss  Joselyn   Giffen,  who  has  charge   of 
the   reading   room   for   the   blind,    is   more 
than  a  librarian;  she  is  the  personal  friend 
of  all  those  who  come  there  to  read,  and  it 
is  largely   through  her  efforts   that  many 
treats  have  been  provided,  aside  from  the 
constant  pleasure  which  tne  reading  room 
with   its  books  in  raised  type  affords.     It 
was  she  who,  acting  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Mrs.   Young,   wife  of  the  former  librarian, 
arranged   for   afternoon   readings    at  which 
the   blind  might  listen   to   books  or   short 
selections  from  modern  authors,  read  aloud 
by  those  who  were   interested   in  this  new 
form  of  philanthropic  work.     This  has  come 
now  to  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  work 
for  the  blind,  and  many  noted  writers  have 
been  glad  to  give  an  afternoon  of^ readings 
from   their   own   writings   when   in   Wash- 
ington.     Something   of      the      varied;     pro- 
grammes which  have  delighted  the  listen- 
ers may  be  judged  by  the  names  of  those 
who   have   read   or  recited.     Among   them 
are  Frank  R.  Stockton,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Thomas    Nelson    Page    and      Mrs.      Ernest 
Seton,  while  several  young  ladies  of  Wash- 
ington   frequently    give   of   their    time,    aa  ' 

do  both  the  librarian,  Herbert  Putnam,  and 
the  assistant  librarian,  A.  R.  Spofford, 
whenever  their  services  are  required  to  fill 
a  vacant  hour. 

A  musicale  Is  also  given  once  a  week 
In  the  same  room,  and  here,  as  in  the  read- 
ings, both  amateur  and  professional  talent 
is  freely  given.  Miss  Giffen  is  a  California 
woman,  who  has  held  her  present  position 
ever  since  the  reading  room  for  the  blind 
was  opened,  and  that  she  is  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  her  work  no  one  who  meets 
her  can  doubt.  The  reading  room  con- 
tains at  present  about  450  books  in  raised 
type,  and  there  is  also  a  very  good  as- 
sortment of  music  printed  in  raised  char- 
actors.  The  books  cover  the  range  of  his- 
tory, fiction  and  poetry.  The  Bible  makes 
eight  volumes  and  costs  $20,  so  that  the 
library  represents  a  greater  outlay  than 
would  at  first  be  supposed.  The  appro- 
priations   for    this    department    have    been 


supplemented  by  generous  gifts  from  pri- 
vate parties.  However,  the  library  itself 
now  forms  but  a  fractional  part  of  the 
educational  and  enjoyable  features  which 
the  blind  room  affords  its  patrons,  and  the 
latest  feature  to  be  added  is  the  occasion- 
al presentation  of  a  play.  » 

From 
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THE 'TWO  BLIND  CHAPLATn*8N. 
Tlje  .two.  blind  ennpratns  or  Congress 
are  among  the  most  picturesque  per- 
sonalities in  that  body,  says  the  Phila- 
delphia Telegraph.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mil- 
burn,  with  his  long  gray  whiskers  and 
his  black  slouch  hat,  is  a  familiar  fig- 
ure. He  walks  upon  the  arm  of  his 
daughter,  gently  feeling  his  way  with 
a  cane,  and  is  always  in  his  appointed 
place  at  the  hour  of  noon,  no  matter 
whether  it  rains  or  snows  or  blow? 
His  prayers  are.  models  of  exquisite 
expression,  and  are  uttered  In  a  deep, 
musical,  impressive  voice.  The  news- 
papers are  read  to  him  every  morning 
before  he  goes  to  the  Capitol,  so  that 
If  there  is  any  great  event  which  needs 
to  be  mentioned  in  his  prayer  it  is  not 
overlooked.  After  prayer  he  is  led 
around  the  chamber  and  shakes  hands 
with  the  senators.  Despite  his  lack  of 
sight,  he  is  a  man  of  acute  perception, 
and  his  talk  upon  "What  a  Blind  man 
Saw  in  Europe"  is  said  to  be  extremely 
interesting.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Couden,  the 
chaplain  of  the  House,  hides  his  eyes 
beneath  dark  blue  glasses.  He  is  tall 
and  dignified,  and,  like  his  colleague  in 
the  Senate,  is  very  eloquent.  His  prayers 
are  very  brief,  but  they  condense  a 
great  deal  into  very  few  words. 
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BUILD  HOSPITAL 

■ 

Blind    Asylum  Manage- 

menTTJecides  on 

Action. 


Oakland  Office  San  Francisco  Call, 
1118  Broadway,  Dec.  22. 
The  directors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  Blind  Institute  at  Berkeley  have  de- 
cided to  build  a  very  necessary  hospital 
for  the  institution  without  waiting  for  an 
appropriation  from  the  State  Legislature. 
They  have,  they  believe,  sufficient,  money 
for  the  purpose  in  the  various  funds  un- 
der their  control,  and  will  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  reimbursement  to  the  next  Legis- 
lature. 

Plans  have  been  perfected,  contracts  let 
and  the  work  of  breaking  ground  is  in 
progress. 

The  hospital  will  cost  about  $10,000.  Dr. 
O.  D.  Hamlin  of  the  Oakland  Board  of 
Health  and  Architect  Walter  Matthews 
prepared  the  plans  and  specifications  now 
approved  by  the  directors.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  -  experience  gained  in 
similar  institutions  in  the  East,  and  the 
new  hospital  will  be  equipped  with  all  the 
appliances  modern  science  can  suggest  as 
.  most  practical  and  effective. 

There  are  400  children  at  the  institute. 
The  new  building  will  be  60  by  100  feet 
in  dimensions  and  will  contain  a  ward  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  an  accident  ward, 
operating-room  and  a  department  fultv 
equipped  with  fumigating  and  other  ap"- 
pliances  necessary  for  the  efficient  hand- 
ling of  an  epidemic  of  any  kind. 

The  directors  are  George  W.  Reed,  Sen- 
ator Frank  W.  Leavitt.  John  Grldley, 
John  J.  Mattos  and  Henry  Pierce  of  San 
Francisco.  The  hospital  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  about  six  months. 


TJ^, 

Europe's  Biiml  J'onulatiou.  

Norway,  Ireland  and  Spain  have 
more  blind  people  in  proportion  to 
population  than  any  other  European 
countries.  Spain  has  216  per  1000; 
Norway  208  and  Ireland  11] . 
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_  ^IMMlf  w»h  Bis  Trade. 

Mr.    E     r      Hitchcock      of     Mauston. 
Wis.,  a  blind  man.  has  been  a  commer- 
cial traveler  for  the  past  30  years    ent- 
ering the  entire  state  of  Wisconsin    and 
ruinous.136  triPS  t0  Michi^a»  and 
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andnlso  employs-  a  teacher  who  goes  jo* 
-nrB-ronira  or  rne  wind  and  teaches  « 
who  desire  to  read  from  the  various  books1 
with  raiser]  characters.  An  sddmI  i= 
being  made  to  the  rmtdir  for  LL  »lS  nowi 
fund  by  which  this  work  c-Tn  n^^H 
nently    carried   on.    •  bo    pc'r 
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Stories  of  Their  Habits, 

Training  and  Wonderful 

Capabilities  o  o  o  o 
How  Their  Christmas 

Resembles  and   Yet 

Differs  From  Yours 

IT  IS  the  pride  of  our  state  that  the  un- 
fortunate   classes    are    generously    and 
withal,    systematically     provided     for, 
and   perhaps   among   them   all   the   school 
for  blind  is  most  interesting. 

Certain  it  is  the  course  of  training  so 
effectively  applied  in  this  institution  be-  \ 
comes  a  ten-fold  blessing  to  the  unseeing  » 
class  by  enabling  them  to  become  self- 
supporting  and  independent,  to  say  noth- 
ing  of  the  happiness  that  comes  with 
mental  culture. 

The  course  of  study  prepares  these  pupils 
for  entrance  to   the   best  colleges,  and   a 


large  per  cent  of  those  who  graduate  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege.  Of  course 
there  is  always  the  question  of  expense 
to  be  considered,  and,  as  many  of  our  blind 
children  come  from  the  poorer  classes,  they 
must  be  content  with  the  education  the 
state  bestows  gratuitously. 

More  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
names  are  enrolled  each  year.one-  seventh 
of  whom  come  from  Toledo  alone. 

In  the  state  of  Ohio  there  are  3,000  blind 
persons,  1,500  of  whom  are  of  •  schoo\ 
age. 

The  industrial  department  shares  the 
honors  with  literature  and  music,  for  it  is 
here  the  blind  person  is  trained  in  prac 
tical  matters,  enabling  him  to  become  self- 
supporting. 

The  making  of  brooms  is  a  prominent 
feature,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  success- 
ful. 

Nor  are  the  girds  excluded  from  this 
phase  of  education.  We  have  in  mind  a 
brignt  young  woman,  possessed  of 
abaundant  health  and  a  lurking  fondness 
for  one  of  the  stalwart  "broom  makers," 
who  bravely  took  up  this  work,  and  to- 
day, if  you  will  go  about  one  hundred 
miles  due  north  from  Toledo,  you  will 
find  a  happy  married  couple— both  totally 
blind— but  jointly  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  brooms. 

And  a  most  superior  article  they  are. 
As   a   rule,   the   article   fashioned   by   the 

skill   sense   of   touch    is    never    slighted. 

*    *    *    *    » 

Piano  tuning  is  the  art  par  excellence 
to  the  unseeing.  There  is  a  peculiar  fit- 
ness in  the  man,  whp.  with  the  loss  of 
sight,  finds  ihe  sense  of  touch  and  sound 
more  acute,  enabling  him  to  shade  the 
vibrant,  wires  into  a  perfectly  true  har- 
mony. There  are  many  almost  startling 
facts  concerning  this  rare  training  of  the 
ear.  The  person  deprived  of  sight,  if  he 
has  a  particle  of  music  or  sense  of  har- 
mony in  his  soul,  can  give  the  exact  pitch 
or  key  of  any  sound  he  hears,  whether 
musical  or  not. 

1  have  sat  at  the  piano  more  than  once 
laughingly  demonstrating  this  phenome- 
non. The  shriek  of  a  steam  whistle,  the 
crowing  of  some  ambitious  Shanghai,  or 
the  clang  of  a  bell,  each  possessed  its  own 
particular  key  note,  and  if  one  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  pitched  in  A  minor  the  in- 
stant reference  to  the  piano  proved  the 
assertion. 

There  are  eccentricities  to  be  noted  in 
the  training  and  development  of  the  blind, 
as  the  threading  of  a  needle  with  the 
tongue  and  similar  accomplishments,  which 
may  be  vouched  for. 

In  typewriting  they  excel,  the  class 
numbering  more  than  that  in  any  on* 
branch  of  study  each  year.  The  keys 
are  learned  by  position  solely  and  the  op- 
erator acquires  a  fair  degree  of  speed. 

Telegraphy  is  another  field  open  to  the 
blind,  in  which  a  person  with  partial  sight 
might  become  proficient,  although  a  cer- 
tain prejudice  atrainst  the  employment  ot 
a  blind  person  seriously  handicaps  his  suc- 
cess in  this  work. 

The  study  of  the  violin  rivals  that  ot 
the  piano  in  this  wonderful  school,  and 
the  sentimentally  inclined  who  should 
chance  to  listen  to  the  almost  human  sob 
and  wail  of  this  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  some  spirituelle  looking  youth  whos* 
eyes,  darkened  to  the  objects  about  him, 
seem  to  look  into  the  infinite,  would  find 
plenty  of  opportunity  for  tears. 

There  is  a  peculiar  substle  sympathy  be- 
tween the  unseeing  and  the  harmony  of 
sound.  I  have  seen  groups  of  wriggling 
and  whooping  young  pupils,  and,  of  course, 
there  are  whooping  and  wriggling  young 
savages  there,  as  well  as  in  our  own  pub- 
lic schools — come  on  tiptoes  to  the  chapel 
fin rincr  the  orchestra  hour  and  sit  in  ab- 


I  solute  silence— drinking  in  the  sweet 
!  melody  of  the  "Traumeri,"  or  the  Strauss 
Waltzes,  a  condition  of  beatific  and  angelk 
conduct  not  to  be  attained  by  any  other 
means  at  any  other  time  during  their  wak- 
ing hours,   except  by— chloroform. 

The  notion  that  the  blind  persons  are 
of  necessity  of  a  gloomy  or  morose  dis- 
position is  most  erroneous. 

They  are  happy,  contented,  and,  as  a 
rule,  industrious.  They  profess  a  profound 
pity  for  the  people  who  are  denied  the 
sense  of  speech  and  hearing,  and  it  was 
most  startling  as  well  as  amusing  to  hear. 
a  youngster,  who  himself  had  never  known 
the  joy  of  seeing,  go  shouting  down  the 
hall  one  day  in  blissful  scorning  of  both 
tune  or  sentiment: 

"I'd  rather  be  a  'blink'  than  a  'dummy" 
any  day" 

Further  elaboration  on  the  subject  was 
peremptorily  cut  short  by  the  appearance 
of  one  of  the  teachers. 

•    •    «    •    • 

It  would  be  impossible  in  one  article  to 
do  justice  to  the  subject  of  training  and 
education  of  the  sightless,  there  are  so 
many  phases,  so  many  remarkable  in- 
stances of  the  unusual.  They  are  contin- 
ually surprising  those  who  have  their 
training  in  charge  by  doing  things  con- 
sidered   impossible. 

A  young  colored  boy  conceived  the  idea 
that  if  seeing  boys  might  ride  a  bicycle, 
so  should  he,  and  all  unknown  to  the  at- 
tendants or  teachers,  he  learned  to  per- 
form this  feat,  and  woe  betide  the  luck- 
less pedestrian  who  failed  to  note  the 
absence  of  sight  in  the  "rough  rider,"  who 
bore  down  upon  him  over  the  smooth 
asphalt  pavements  about  the  Campus  in 
such  reckless  abandon.  It  was  a  pastime 
that,  by  virtue  of  necessity,  soon  received 
the  ban   of  limitation.  f 

The  sense  of  humor  is  mosp  pronounced. 
A  little  miss  who  could  not  see  a  ray  of 
light  was  admonished  by  her  teacher  for 
rather  recklessly  walking  backward  down 
a  stairway.  "Why,  Miss  Lizzie,"  she  ex- 
claimed, "don't  you  know  that  I  can  see 
to  walk  backward  as  well  as  forward?" 

The  Der  cent  of  Dersons  who  are  born 
blind  is  astonishingly  small.  Out  of 
twenty-five  a  ratio  of  one-fifth  may  be 
classed  as  congenital,  another  fifth  result 
of  disease,  and  the  balance  from  acci- 
dents 

There  is  no  distinction  as  to  capability 
between  those  who  have  never  known  the 
sense  of  sight  and  the  larger  class,  who, 
through  accident  or  otherwise,  have,  later 
in  life,  suddenly  been  bereft  of  it.  It 
there  can  be  said  to  exist  any  degree  ol 
difference  it  is,  perhaps,  the  man  who 
was  born  blind,  who  seems  to  possess  a 
sort  of  subtle  sense  of  his  environments. 

For  instance,  in  walking  along  the  street, 
when  in  near  approach  to  some  inanimate 
object  as  a  tree  or  building,  that  would 
hinder  his  progress,  without  any  possible 
evidence  as  to  its  existence  other  than 
that  of  intuition— instinct— what  you  will, 
he  will  pause  and  begin  to  grope  with  the 
point  of  his  stick  (and  a  most  intelligent 
guide  is  this  same  stick  to  a  blind  man), 
the  object  is  located  and  passed  in  safety. 

In  speaking  of  the  sensation  a  man  once 
said :  "I  am  somehow  conscious  of  an ' 
atmosphere  that  envelopes  me— an  almost 
tangible  substance— which  warns  me  of 
the  entrance  of  any  foreign  substance  or 
object.  I  can  distinctly  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  fence  or  tree,  although  as  regards 

evidence  of  its  existence,  there  is  none." 

»    *    *    »    » 

The  world  of  usefulness  is  not  closed 
-o  the  sightless.  The  notion  that  the 
ielpless  unfortunate  has  no  other  future 
:han  to  sit  with  idle  hands  at  the  home 
Preside  or  in  the  infirmary,  as  the  case 
nay  be,  is  an  exploded  one,  and  one  which 
;he  sightless  themselves  are  teaching  us  to 
lisbelieve. 


The   poor   creature  who   sits   day   after 

on   our   si  rners,    grinding   out 

;,;Uon  and  most  doubtful  harmony^ 

the    asthmatic    accorduin       to     doing    per 
hana  all  he  knows  how  to  do  for  a  liven 
Sd     These  cold  days  there  is  notm^h 
hilarity    in    the     occupation.       Christina. 
sh      L  will  go  home  With  a  lighter  heart 
i  foi  having  dropped  a  few  pennies  into  the 
pathetically  appealing  cup.# 
Christmas  eve!     There  is  an  air  of  sub- . 
I  du*!   expectancy   throughout   all   the  va at 
stone  buildings,     while     down  the   dnnl) 
lifted    corridors    and    in    the    dorm.tories 
mt    be   s  en   little   white   robed     figures 
Sy  tiptoeing  across     to     the  windows 
Sue  sightless  eyes  are  turned  upward  and 
keen  little  ears  are  strained  to  catch,  per 
chance    the  tinkle  of  bells   as   good  Kris 
KrTngl     shall   drive   over   the   snowy   root 
'•  at  midnight.     The  matron  and  her  ass,  t- 
ants  have  had  to  answer  a  thousand  ques 
tions   from    eager    hearts   and    lips     con- 
cerning   the    reindeer    the    .lad. and     the 
wonderful    pack    from   whose    dep ths    aie 
to   come   the   gifts   that   never   fail   them 
Some    of    these    children    can    scarce       e^ 
member  any   other  home    and  the     chfid 
heart    does    not    believe    that     Christmas 
comes   to   any   other   place.     One  by   one 
th"y  creep  back  to  the  little  white  beds 
and    fall   asleep    to   dream    of    the    Chr^t 
child,   who,    Miss   Lizzie    had    told    them 
was    rocked   in   a  manger    cradle     while 
angels  sang  and  worshipped. 
*    «    »    »    * 
,        In   the    chapel    a   splendid   tree    stands 
brilliant    with    its    hundred    candles     and 
heavy  with  gifts.     The  big  bell  rings  and 
a™  the  long  halls  come  the  happy  boys 
and  girls,   suppressing  with   difficulty  the    _ 
SouS  of  joy  that  struggle  for  utterance 
Discipline  on  this  one  day  of  the  yeai 
is  relaxed,  and  it  is  the  pupils    own  gala 

*  The  big  pipe  organ,  played  by  a  slender 
boy    whose  very  soul  seems  to  be  poured 
■ntyo'  the  swelling  harmony,  leads  the  song 
in  which  well  trained  voices  mingle.      He 
watching    over    Israel    slumbers    not    nor 
sleens"     Then  follows  the  chorals,  while 
a  U  all  in  white,  with  big  brown  eyes 
that   seem  to   see  beyond   the  .tare >,  tho 
dim  to  the  glory  about  her    stands^ or i  the 
green-wreathed  platform  and  softly    play, 
the  violin  obligato.    Looking  ovei :  tbe  sea 
of  happy  faces,  it   would  be   difficult   to 
believe   that    fully    two-thirds     of    them 
were  denied  the  joy  of  sight      A  fine  in- 
telligence  speaks  from  every  feature   and 
the  well-trained  bodies  move  with  a  grace 
that  many  seeing  people  might  well  inu- 

tate.  ,  ... 

I  The  program  calls  forth  a  versatile  ar- 
I  ray  of  talent.  Who  can  resist  the  exuber- 
ance of  that  little  fellow,  whose  tubby 
little  stomach  betrays  the  healthy  little 
appetite  that  is  never  quite  satisfied.  He 
fairly  scrambles  to  the  stage  when  his 
name  is  called  for  a  recitation,  his  eager- 
ness to  "perform"  supereding  all  other 
emotions.  Note  how  the  chubby  finger 
points  always  in  the  direction  of  that 
blessed  tree,  where  his  heart  so  surely 
tells  him  are  sweets  galore.  Oh,  Billy, 
Billy!  You  dear  little  gourmand!  Who 
shall  be  able  to  deny  you  aught? 

There  is  a  pretty  flower  dance— more 
songs— then  the  stage  is  cleared  and  the 
tree  is  rifled  of  its  treasures  and  arms  are 
filled  with  gifts  held  close  to  happy  1  earts. 
The  organ  again  peals  forth  in  exquisite 
improvising,  "When  Shepherds  Watched 
Their  Flocks  by  Night,"  trailing  off  in 
sweetest  melody,  wherein  are  mingled  the 
sound  of  joy  bells  and  the  whisper  of  a 
mother's  prayer. 

The  pupils  in  silence  disappear  down  the 
dim  halls,  and  silence  reigns. 

*        ¥        * 

But  it  is  not  all  joy  and  gladness. 

Up   in    the   big   white   hospital,   in    the 
.        .  .  ... 


nurt  1 1    wing,    a    fever-tortured    lad    tosses 
restlessly.     The    nurse   and    doctors    have 
a  for  days  that  to  Eddie  Nolan  the 
New   i'ear  would  never  dawn. 

"Won't  you  please  hold  my  hand,  Miss 
Annie?  Maybe  the  pain  wont  be  so 
bad."  Then  with  sudden  remembrance 
of  Christmas  eve,  be  begs  her  to  open 
the  window  looking  into  the  court,  if  per- 
chance he  might  hear  the  music  in  chapel 
or   the   children's   voices. 

"Miss  Annie,  wont  you  tell  me  again 
of  the  angels  and  the  stars?" 

The  patient  nurse  begins  the  story,  but 
is  interrupted  by  the  patter  of  feet  along 
the  passage,  and  a  timid  voice  begs  per- 
mission to  "give  Eddie  the  Christmas  pres- 
ents that  were  on  the  tree  for  him."  One 
by  one  they  are  placed  in  the  restless 
hands.  A  book,  a  bag  of  sweets,  a  big  gold- 
en orange,  and  last,  but  best  of  all,  a 
mouth  harp,  gay  with  burnished  metal 
and  fairly  vibrating  with  musical  possi- 
bilities. How  he  had  wished  for  one,  and 
now  it  had  come  to  him. 

Swiftly  the  nervous  fingers  pass  over 
each  article,  smoothing,  measuring,  weigh- 
ing, the  delicate  sense  of  touch  conveying 
to  the  eager  mind  all  that  the  sightless 
eyes  deny  of  their  form  and  beauty.  With 
a  sigh  of  happiness  he  clasps  the  harp  in 
both  wasted  hands  and  lies  so  stid  she 
thinks  he  is  sleeping.  Presently  he  speaks. 
"When  I  get  to  heaven,  shall  I  see  like 
others?" 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,  Eddie,  but  you 
must  not  talk  now;  go  to  sleep,  for  tomor- 
row is  Christmas,  and  your  sister  will  be 
here.     You  must   rest   now." 

For  answer  he  begins  to  grope  for  the 
low  chair  that  holds  his  medicine  glass. 
"Bring  it  close  to  me,  please,"  and  one  by 
one  the  treasures  are  placed  in  careful  or- 
der against  its  back. 

"There  noAv;  please,  nurse,  don't  let 
them  be  moved.  I  want  them  so  i  may 
see  them  the  first  thing  in  the  morning" — 
then  half  to  himself,  "Maybe  God  will  let 
me  stay  awhile  to  see  them  before  I  go 
with  Him  to  heaven."    With  the  precious 

harp  against  the  wasted  cheek,  he  sleeps. 
*    *    *■ 

Christmas  dawned  clear  and  cold.  Soft 
masses  of  snow  hung  from  tree  and  win- 
dow ledge,  while  over  all  shone  tho  sun- 
shine, turning  the  earth  into  a  sheen  of 
golden  glory.  In  the  court  the  sound  of 
riotous  joy  was  heard,  as  the  children 
rolled  the  soft  snow  into  fantastic  shapes 
or  pelted  each  other  mercilessly.  Up  in 
the  hospital  the  restless  form  lay  still  and 
white.  A  ray  of  golden  sunshine  stole  in 
through  the  casement  and  lay  across  the 
quiet  form,  reflecting  a  thousand  rays 
from  the  shining  harp,  still  tightly  clasped 
in  the  boy's  hands.  Softly  the  nurse  low- 
ered the  shade;  then  her  trained  eye  tak- 
ing swift  note  of  the  quiet  -figure,  she 
crossed  to  the  cot  and  touched  the  icy- 
forehead. 

In  faithful  vigil  stood  the  row  of  pretty 
toj-.s  where  he  himself  had  placed  them, 
and  who  shall  say  that  the  half-uttered 
prayer  "that  he  might  see  the  pi'ecious 
treasures"  was  not  granted. 


VV 
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DEVELOPING  SECOND  YOUTH. 

Inmate  of  New  Jersey  Poorhouse.  Al- 
most  130   Years  Old,    Eats   Sau- 
sages   and    Turnips    Chiefly. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
NEW   BRUNSWICK.    N.   J.,    Dec.    23, 
1901     Noah   Rabey,   the  aged  inmate  of 
the     Pi&cataway     township     poorhouse. 
Who    if  hs  lives  until  April,   will  he  13d 
years  of  age,  is  now  undergoing  a  mar- 

wi  forehead   are  disappearing  and   the 

ffiJT^^^o?stunB^neoi.h,^ 

and,mhP?ofvWtors  who  called  upon 
ah|mUtoeVconflded  his   belief  that   he 

*f  liVl,tOledbein150byyaanSa? endant,  but. 

almost  double,  J||  a°le  ™tw*f   h,      dlet 

?  r  a»neionI  timl  tos  consisted  of  eau- 
for  a  l°rBhoY,™dB  turnips.  His  voice  is 
sage  anfl-  boiled   turn  Pt    ^    articulateg 

cracked    ana    n^n,  can    remember 

pl£inIy'i?ft^ears  ago,  when  he  used  to 
a^ait  theffiinl  o'f  Santa  Claus  like 
other  boys. 

TUESDAY,    DECEMBER    24,    IQOl 


itelief    for   a.   Poor   Blind   Man 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Transcript: 

I  have  found  a  place  to  board  my  poor 
blind  friend  at  Ayer  Village  near  Haver- 
hill, and  hope  the  needed  funds  for  his 
board   will   come   in   good    time. 

Previously  acknowledged $40.00 

Received  from  P 1.00 

ID.   A.   S 2.00 

Anonymous 10.00 

S 100 

$54.00 

Of  course  a  much  larger  sum  is  needed  to 
fully  provide  for  this  unfortunate  man. 

L.    S.    Munroh 
59  Brattle  street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Date. 


GmNGlOICES  TO  MUTES 

How,  Speech  less  Children  Are  Taught 
to  Use  Their  Tongues. 


GYMNASTICS    WITH   THE    LIPS 


An      Undertaking'     Which     Hecjuires 

the    Use    of    Heroic    Patience— The 

Preliminary  Lessons  Take 

Month*. 


Teaching  the  deaf  to  speak  is  an  un- 
dertaking which  requires  heroic  patience. 
When  the  children  come  first  under  the 
master's  charge  they  must  go  through  a 
long  course  oi  preparatory  training  be- 
fore an  attempt  is  mad''  to  teach  them 
vocalization.  First  the  eye  is  educated, 
by  the  pupils  being  taught  to  copy  the 

master's  movements  of   body.     After  ex- 
ercises in  which  the  whole  body   is  us.-.] 


an  attempt  is  made  at  localization,  the 
master  gesturing  with  the  arm  alone,  or 
sometimes  only  lifting  a  finger,  move- 
ments which  are  followed  faithfully  by 
the  pupils.  At  last  comes  exercises  with 
the  lips.  A  mirror  is  a  great  help  at  this 
stage  of  the  pupils'  progress,  the  pupils 
being  placed  before  the  glass  so  that  they 
can  compare  the  reflected  movement  of 
their  lips-  with  those  of  the  master. 

Lessons  in  respiration  are  given  also 
and  the  children  are  taught  to  whistle. 
Games  are  used  with  practical  results, 
for  example  that  in  which  pellets  of 
soap  are  placed  along  a  grooved  board, 
marked  with  graduations.  The  children 
are  taught  to  blow  these  little  balls  along 
the  groove,  and  the  point  at  which  the 
ball  stops  is  noted.  Every  two  or  three 
days  this  exercise  is  repeated,  until  the 
child  learns  to  breathe  regularly. 

The  touch  of  the  deaf  mute,  made  su- 
persensitive by  nature  and  education,  is 


Studying    Vocal    Sound    by    Vibration. 

used  in  teaching  the  actual  vocalization. 
In  one  of  the  methods  used  in  this 
branch  of  instruction,  the  pupil  is  re- 
quired to  place  his  hands  one  upon  his 
own  head  and  the  other  upon  the  head 
of  his  teacher.  By  this  means  the  little 
mute  feels  the  vibrations  caused  by  the 
teacher's  sounding  a  vowel,  and  in  time 
learns  to  imitate  the  sound  himself.  It 
is  by  such  feeble  steps  that  finally  voice 
is  given  to  those  who  were  formerly 
thought  helplessly  dumb  for  life.  The 
accompanying  cuts  are  from  L'lllustra- 
tion. 
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METHOD  OF  EDUCATION 
FOR  THE  BUND.  PUPIL  \ 

The  Hoy   Who  is  Blind   was  the  topic 

of  the  address  of  A.  J.  Hutton  of  Janes- 

— ville   before  the   meeting   of     the     state 

teachers'    association   this   morning.      He 

said: 

There  is  very  little  said  in  Wisconsin  stat- 
utes about  the  school  for  the  blind.  All  that 
is  said  is  comprised  in  half  a  dozen  short 
owermns.  The  object  of  the  school  is  well 
stated  in  Sec.  568:  "To  afford  to  that  unfortu- 
nate class,  as  far  as  possible,  enlightened  and 
practical  education,  which  may  aid  them  to 
obtain  the  means  of  subsistence,  discharge 
the  duties  of  citizens  and  secure  all  the  hap- 
piness which  they  are  capable  of  attaining." 
The  object  of  the  school  for  the  blind,  as 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  express  it  in  the 
statute,  is  the  same  as  the  object  of  any,  or 
of  all  of  the  other  public  schools  of  the  state. 
The  general  supervision  and  government  of 
the  school  is  -vested  in  the  state  board  ot 
control. 

The  school  for  the  blind  does  not  differ 
from  the  other  schools  of  the  state  in  its  pur-  I 
pose.  It  does  differ  in  iter,  organization  and 
management,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  its 
methods  of  instruction.  From  considerations 
of  economy  and  efficiency  of  organization,  it 
is  a  boarding  school.  All  of  its  pupils,  resi- 
dents of  the  state,  are  entitled  to  board, 
lodging,  washing  and  fuel  free  of  charge.  It 
differs  from  other  schools  somewhat  in  its 
ineihods  of  Instruction,  because  its  pupils  are 
not  capable  of  making  visual  images,  or  of 
forming  concepts  based  upon  visual  im- 
presstons.     In   the  school   for   the   blind,   we 


jscape  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  cray- 
'lust.  Our  pupils  have  no  use  for  black- 
boards, pictures,  ordinary  maps,  diagrams  or 
books  in  ink  inint.  The  wonders  of  his- 
tology, as  revealed  by  the  microscope,  are 
unknowable  to  them.  They  cannot  see  the 
sun  in  the  heavens,  to  say  nothing  of  tracing 
the  stars  in  their  courses,  or  of  finding  re- 
mote invisible  suns  through  the  telescope. 
Many  of  them  never  saw  the  blue  of  the  sky, 
nor  the  delicate  green  of  the  early  spring 
grass  or  grain,  nor  the  arch  of  the  rainbow,  i 
nor  the  autumnal  colors  of  the  woods.  TV-y 
are  cut  off  from  light  and  color  and  from  all 
the  fields  of  knowledge  depending  upon  them. 

Development   of  the  Senses. 

Cut  off  from  the  use  of  the  noblest  of  the 
senses,  they  are  compelled  to  make  greater 
use  of  the  others,  particularly  of  hearing  and 
touch.  As  a  class,  I  do  not  think  their  or- 
gans of  hearing  are  any  better  than  are  those 
of  normal  children.  In  fact,  a  good  many  of 
them;— as  largo  a  proportion  as  among  3eeing 
children — have  defective  hearing.  They  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  stricter  attention  to 
auditory  stimulations,  than  do  seeing  chil- 
dren, and  so  they  have  made  their  ears  more 
efficient  means  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  They  are  very  attentive  lis- 
teners and  take  oral  instruction  readily.  In 
all  that  depends  upon  ready  and  accurate 
hearing  they  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
seeing  children. 

Reasoning  by  analogy,  we  might  conclude 
that  any  one  moving  rapidly  towards  soma 
immovable  object  like  a  brick  wall  or  a  tree, 
compresses  the  air  in  front  of  him  between 
him  and  the  object,  I  have  many  times  tried 
the  experiment  of  running  with  all  the  vio- 
lence prudence  permits  towards  such  an  ob- 
ject with  my  eyes  closed,  'f  yo  utry  the  ex- 
periment you  will  find  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  the  eyes  closed.  I  have  never  succeeded 
in  discovering  my  nearress  to  the  object  ex- 
cept through  the  violence  of  my  contact  with 
it.  I  presume  I  compress  tho  air  in  front  of 
me  and  make  some  kind  of  a  rushing  sound 
as  I  go.  I  have  never  been  able  to  feel  the 
compression  or  to  hear  the  sound.  The  blind 
boy  never  runs  against  a  tree.  As  you  watch 
him,  you  feel  he  is  going  to,  but  he  always 
stops  in  tim*. 

He  learns  to  read  readily  with  his  sensitive 
finger  tips.  He  uses  his  fork  daintily  at  din- 
ner. He  ties  his  cravat  as  Eeau  Brumme.l 
might,  have  tied  it,  and  keeps  himself  and 
his  clothes  not  only  presentable,  but  spotless. 
T  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  of  the  pupils 
of  the  school  excel  in  these  virtues.  What 
some  of  them  do  proves  what,  may  be  done 
by  training  the  sense  of  touch.  The  blind 
boy,  properly  trained,  has  a  well-stored  mind 
with  sources  of  happiness  and  useful  ieBB 
within  himself.  He  can  learn  anything  a 
seeing  boy  can  learn  through  conversation 
and  through  handling  objects.  In  power  of 
reflection  and  reasoning  he  Is  quite  the  equal 
of  bis  seeing  brother,  and  he  yields  himself 
quite  as  readily  to  training  in  the  realms  of 
moral  sentiment  and  pure  affection.  In  physi- 

i  cal  strength  and  vigor  he.  is  rleflcieut.  Cut  off 
as  he  is  from  most  of  the  forms  of  athletic 
sports,    he  needs,   more   even   than  his  seeing 

[brother,    the    benefits   of   systematic   physical 


training. 

School    Is    Not   a    Reformatory. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  is  a  purely  edu- 
cational institution.  It  is  not  a  home;  It 
is  not  a  reformatory.  It  is  possible  some 
industrial  home  should  be  provided  by  the 
state  for  blind  adults  having  no  relatives  or 
friends,  but  the  School  for  the  Blind  exists 
for    quite   a   different   purpose. 

Blind  children  have  exactly  the  same  right 
to  an  education  as  seeing  children.  The 
School  for  the  Blind  Is  the  outward  proof 
of  that  inner  conviction  m  the  minds  of  the 
good  people  of  the  state. 

The  school  is  for  the  blind— for  those  who 
are  totally  blind;  that,  is,  blind  in  the  or- 
dinary dictionary  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
also  for  those  who  have  such  defective  sight 
that  they  cannot  pursue  their  studies  in  the 
common  schools.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  gen- 
erally knov n  that  this  latter  class  of  children 
may  enter  the  school.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  they  may.  It  is  a  school  for 
the  blind,  with  the  meaning  of  the  word 
blind  thus  liberally  interpreted,  but  not  for 
all  the  blind.  It  is  not  a  school  for  feeble- 
minded children.  It  is  not  a  school  for 
children  of  confirmed  Immoral  character.  It 
is  not  a  school  for  children  suffering  from 
contagious  diseases.  It  is  not  at  present- 
but  it  ought  to  be — a  school  for  deaf  blind 
children  otherwise  eligible.  It  is  a  school 
for  blind  children  of  suitable  Ege.  Young 
people  over  20  years  of  age  may  be  granted 
a  permit  by  the  state  board  of  control  to 
attend  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
the  trades  taught  in  the  school,  and  to  read 
and  write  by  the  point  system.  The  seeing 
child,  4  years  of  age  and  under  20,  has  by 
constitution  and  law  the  right  to  attend  the 
common  school  of  his  district.  The  law, 
wisely,  I  think,  does  not  set  limits  to  the 
school  age  of  blind  children. 

Organization   of  the  School. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the 
school,  as  stated  In  the  statute,  it  is  organ- 
ized into  three  main  departments.  The  liter- 
ary department  has  the  usual  eight  grades 
t>f  primary  and  grammar  school  work  in  tho 
ordinary  common  school  branches.  The  high 
school  has  a  course  of  four  years  quite  simi- 
lar to  the  courses  prescribed  by  the  state  su- 
tendent  for  the  free  high  schools,  with 
histology  in  the  biological  sciences,  optics  in 
physics  and  allied  subjects  in  the  other  sci- 
ences left  out. 

In  the  musical  department  instruction  is 
given  in  the  piano,  the  pipe-organ,  the  violin, 
and  tho  common  orchestral  instruments. 
Muoh  attention  is  paid  to  voice-culture  and 


Pupils  v.-ith  marked  aptitude  in 
music  are  trained  specially,  to  fit  them  to 
gain  their  livelihood  through  their  musical 
skill. 

In  the  handicraft  department  various  arts 
#re  taught  with  the  common  purpose  of  help- 
ing the  pupil  to  self  support  In  after  life 
The  various  sections  of  this  department  are 
piano  tuning,  carpet  weaving,  hammock  and 
net  making,  broom  making,  chair  caning 
mafctress  making,  sewing  and  dressmaking' 
housekeeping  and  cooking. 

Do    Not    Holy    on    Sympathy. 
The    future    of    the    blind    bov    after    he    lonvc9 
the   school   Is   not  altogether  along  flowery    beds 
of  enso.     He  must  not  make  sympathy 
stock    In   trade   and   he   does   not.      In   wha 
way  he  tries  to  earn   an   honest  living  ho   i 
Into   competition    with    seeing    men.      His    seein" 
competitor   docs   not   give    up    business    to   make 
place  for  him.      He  hnB  no  right  to  expect  more 
than  justice  and   fair   play  and  ho  does  no1 
blind    piano    tuner    comes    to    tune    v.>nr    Weber 
Will    you    let    him?      If   you   do   you    will    watch 
him    closely    and    with    much    anxiety    '»e    first 
Do  you   give    him    irn   enual   chance   with 
the   seeing    tuner,    of    whose    skill    you   know    no 
Is    It    not     true    that    the    blind    toner 
excel    his    seeing    competitor    In    order    to 
patronage?     Is   not  the   same   true  of 
illnd    man    In    any   other   occupation?      The 
blind    boy     In    school    understands    the    situation 
and   tries   to   prepare   himself   for  It.      How   does 
he  wish  to   be  treated  when  he   enters  upon   the 
duties  of  life''     As  a  man,   not  as  a  blind  man. 
-Ions   4filk    and  Co3   Wisconsin   statutes   re- 
quire   (he    superintendent    of    the    school    for    the 
Mind   to   semi    to  each   county   and   city  superior 
tendent    in    the    state    printed    Information    con- 
ol  with  the  names  and  residences 
Of  all    blind   children   known   to    h coun- 
ty   or    cily.       In    two    circular    letters    dated    re- 
spectively   Sept.    25    and    Dee.     is,     I    have    com- 
plied  with    the   directions    of    the 
same   sections    require   county   and    city    sin 

its    to    send    to    the    superintendent    of    the 
school     for    the    blind,     fl  >ss    of,    parents 

with  the  name  and  age  of  each  blind  child 
known  to  be  In  his  county  or  city.  Many  of 
the  superintendents  have  answered  my  letters 
but  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  all.  f  wish  to 
enlist    'he  operation   of   superintendents 

and  teachers  in  trying  to  secure  to  every  biiud 
child  In  the  state  the  advantages  of  an  enlight- 
■ind  practical  education,  which  may  aid 
blm  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence^  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  a  citizen  and  secure  to  him 
all   the  happiness  he  is  capable  of  attaining 
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MAINE'S  OLDEST  WOMAN 

"Aunt"    Eliza    Pinkham    Dies    at    the 
Age  of  106— Her  Remarkable  Son 

Maine's  oldest  woman,  Mrs.  Eliza  Pink- 
ham  of  Mi  lh  ridge,  is  dead,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  six  years,  lacking  two 
weeks.  Aune  Eliza,  as  she  was  called,  was 
known  far  and  wide  as  a  "fine  old  lady." 
and  there  are  men  in  middle  life  who  can 
remember  that  when  they  were  small  ^chll- 
dren  she  was  similarly  spoken  of;  for  twen- 
ty years  she  has  been  considered  a  wonder- 
fully smart  and  bright  person  for  her  age, 
and  latterly  she  has  attracted  much  atten- 
tion from  the  summer  visitors  to  Milbridge, 
who  marvelled  that  a  woman  past  her  hun- 
dredth year  could  knit  and  sew  with  such 
skill  and  take  such  a  vivid  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 

Eliza  Pinkham  was  born  on  Jan.  7,  1796, 
nearly  four  years  before  Washington  passed 
away,  and  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
before  the  Province  of  Maine  was  set  apart 
from  Massachusetts.  It  was  in  the  year 
that  the  State  of  Maine  was  born  that  Mrs. 
Pinkham  was  married— in  1820.  She  raised 
a  large  family,  "but  of  all  her  children  only 
one  survives— her  son  Paul,  who  is  as  gTeat 
a  wonder  as  she  herself  was.  The  remark- 
able thing  about  Paul  Pinkham  is  that,  al- 
though he  has  for  over  forty  years  been 
blind,  he  is  still  able  to  do  all  kinds  of  work 
about  vessels,  and  is  considered  to  be  the 
best   boat-builder   down   East. 

Mrs.  Pinkham's  husband  died  in  1860. 
and  from  that  time  to  her  death  she  lived 
with  her  son  Paul.  The  neat  little  cottage 
In  which  they  have  had  their  home  was 
built  by  the  blind  son,  who  also  carries 
on  a  small  farm  and  peddles  vegetables, 
when  he  is  not  at  work  building  boats. 
Paul  has  been  used  to  the  sea  since  boy- 
hood. His  father  was  a  shipmaster  and 
well-to-do  at  one  time,  but  he  lost  his 
vessel,  and  the  misfortune  drove  him  In- 
sane and  to  an  early  grave.  Then  Paul 
went  fishing  for  a  living,  and  was  getting 
along  very  well  when  suddenly  he  became 
blind.  It  was  thought  that  this  calamity 
would  end  his  usefulness,  but  to  the  surprise 
of  everybody  he  continued  to  sail  a  Ashing 
smack,  and  he  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty 
in   getting  about.      "He   sails   by   instinct," 


the    neighbors    said,    and    whether    it    was 
instinct   or   not.   Paul's   smack   never   went 
ire,   and  never  was  in  collision  or  any 
other  trouble.  , 

It  is  as  a  designer  and  builder  of  boats 
that  blind  Paul  Pinkham  has  won  his 
greatest  distinction,  however.  His  models 
are  always  fast,  and  when  a  man  down 
Milbridge  way  wants  to  build  a  boat  he  nl- 
ways  gets  Paul  Pinkham's  ideas  on  tha 
subject.  An  abnormally  developed  sense 
of  touch  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
Paul's  lost  eyesight,  and  he  can  do  any 
kind  of  a  job  on  a  vessel,  simply  feeling  his 
way.  When  a  vessel  or  boat  is  to  be  re- 
paired, Paul  will  go  over  every  part  of 
her  with  His  hands,  carefully,  and  then 
make  a  very  close  estimate  of  what  needs 
to  be  done  and  what  will  be  the  cost.  He 
can  pick  out  the  best  piece  of  timber  in 
a  pile  as  quickly  as  can  any  of  the  men  in 
Sawyer's  shipyard,  and  he  can  build  a  boat 
and  rig  her  completely. 
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THURSDAY,  DEC.  26,  1901. 

THE   BLIND-DEAF  AND  DEAF- 
MUTISM. 

Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Wade,  of  Oak- 
mont,  Pennsylvania,  a  great  lover  of 
truth,  and  an  earnest  searcher  after  it, 
believes  that  the  blind-deaf  do  not  use 
what  are  called  deaf-muteism,  because 
their  mental  processes  differ  materially 
from  those  of  the  seeing-deaf.  A  well- 
known  superintendent  of  an  Eastern 
school  differs  from  him,  claiming  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  deaf-blind  to 
take  lectures  and  literary  work  in  the 
sign  language.  Any  one  who  has  been 
at  all  familiar  with  the  deaf-blind 
knows  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  have 
no  trouble  of  this  kind,  but  the  account 
below  of  a  mock  trial,  which  was  given 
on  the  evening  of  December  14th,  at 
the  New  York  Institution,  entirely  in 
pantomime  and  signs,  proves  that  the 
blind-deaf  girl,  Katie  McGirr,  does  oc- 
cassionally  catch  an  idea  through 
signs,  for  this  was  translated  to  her  in 
signs  by  a  third-grade  girl  friend.  The 
learned  doctor  who  is  so  very  positive, 
will  have  to  change  his  "never"  at 
last  to  a  "hardly  ever." 

THE  MOCK  TRIAL. 

Miss  Ravenlocks  lived  in  the  country; 
she  painted  her  cheeks  and  powdered 
her  face  to  make  herself  look  young, 
but  none  of  the  young  men  wanted  to 
marry  her  in  the  country.  Mrs.  Busby 
was  Miss  Ravenlocks'   sister;   she   was 


married  to  a  wealthy  broker  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  had  one  daughter,   young 
Miss    Busby.     Mrs    Busby    was     very 
proud,  and  she  invited  her  sister,    Miss 
Ravenlocks,  to  come  to  her  home  in  tne 
city.     She  also  invited   a  young    man 
named  De  Brown  Smith  to  meet  her 
sister    at    dinner.      Miss     Ravenlocks 
went  to  the  theatre   with   De   Brown 
Smith,    and    he   often   came    to    Mr. 
Busby's  house  for  dinner  and  supper. 
Miss  Ravenlocks  loved  him,  but  he  did 
not  love  her.     One  night  while  Mrs. 
Busby   was    in    the    parlor    with    her 
sister,  Miss  Ravenlocks,    and    Mr.    De 
Brown  Smith  talking.  It  happened  that 
Mrs.  Busby  left  them  and    went  down 
stairs.     De  Brown  Smith  said  to  Miss 
Ravenlocks,  "I  shall  miss  my   country 
blossom  when  she  goes    home."     Miss 
Ravenlocks  threw  her  arms  around  his 
neck,  and  when  Mrs.  Busby  came  into 
the  parlor,  he  said   that  Miss  Raven- 
locks was  engaged  to  him,  and  he   was 
embarrassed,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
married  a  young  and  rich  lady,    whose 
name  was  Miss  Moneybags,  and  Miss 
Ravenlocks  was  very  angry  because  he 
had  broken    his  promise  in  marrying 
her,  and  she  decided  to  have  him  tried 
and  to  give  her  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.    Mr.  Fox  was  Miss  Ravenlocks' 
lawyer,  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Clarke  was  Mr. 
De  Brown  Smith's  lawyer.     All  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  the  high  class  were 
the  jury,  and  Mr.  Fox  called  them  to 
them  to  decide  who  should  have   the 
cause.      Miss     Susan     Ann     Myrinda 
Cloverseed  was  a  country    girl.     She 
was  an  old  maid  with  white  hairs.    She 
was  Miss  Ravenlocks'  best  friend  and 
knew  all  about  her  love  for  De  Brown 
Smith    and    was     hurrying     to     the 
city  to  put  an  end  to  the  trial,   but 
her  train  was  late,  and  the  jury  had  f 
already  been  called  upon  to  decide  the  ' 
cause.     Miss  Cloverseed  brought  a  box  L 
of  candy  for  Miss  Ravenlocks,  and  she 
also  brought  her  old-fashioned  bag  with 
her  clothes  and  other  things  in  it.     Mr. 
Fox  asked  Miss  Ravenlocks  to  tell  the 
jury  all  about  the  cause,  but  she  began 
to  tell  about  the  country,   her  trip  to 
the  city,  about  the  policemen  she  met, 
and  how  handsome  they  were  and  about 
arriving    at    her    sister's    house     and 
having  dinner  in  the  cellar  and  sleep- 
ing in  the  attic,  then  about  meeting  De 
Brown   Smith.     After   that   she    gave 
the  jury  a  lot  of    candy    so    that    they 
might  take  her  side  as  the  right  cause. 
Mr.  Fox  then   asked  Miss   Cloverseed 
how  old  she  was,  and  she  said  she  was 
twenty-two,  the    same    age    as    Miss 
Ravenlocks.     Then  he  asked  her  if  she 
knew  any  thing  about  the  cause,   and 
she  said  "Yes,"  and  she  told  the  whole 
story  of  Miss  Ravenlocks'  love  for   De 
Brown  Smith.and  opened  her  bag  to 
get  her  letters  which  she  had  received 
from  Miss  Ravenlocks.     Then  Mr.  Fox 
called  Mrs.  Busby  to  tell  all   that  she 
knew.     She  was  very  proud  and    would 
not  kiss  the  Bible  when  it  was  given  to 
her  because  she  thought  that  it   was 
dirty,  and  she  asked   her   husband  to 
kiss  it  for  her.     Then  she  told  all   that 
she  knew.     Then  Mr.  Busby  was  called, 
and  he  said  that  his    wife    wanted    to 
have  his  sister  married   because  she 
was      growing      old.       Then      young 
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Miss  Busby  was  called,  and  she  said 
that  her  auntie,  Miss  Ravenlocks,  was 
crazy  over  De  Brown  Smith  and  wanted 
to  hurry  and  be  married  to  him.  Mr. 
Berger  was  De  Brown  Smith's  friend 
and  he  told  that  he  knew  and  last  of 
all  De  Brown  Smith  and  his  lawyer 
came  forward  and  told  all  and  read  a 
letter  that  Miss  Ravenlocks  had  written 
and  sent  a  white  rose  and  some  of  her 
curls  in  it  to  De  Brown  Smith,  and 
after  that  Mr.  Fox  spoke  to  the  jury 
and  said  that  they  should  take  the 
cause  in  favor  of  Miss  Ravenlocks. 
Willie  Renner  was  the  judge  and 
handed  the  Bible  all  around.  Then 
one  of  the  jurors  came  up  and  said  that 
De  Brown  Smith  should  give  Miss 
Ravenlocks  a  cent  instead  of  five  hund- 
red thousand  dollars,  and  that  she 
was  declared  guilty,  and  she  fainted 
in  Miss  Cloverseed's  arms,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  that  play  or  mock  trial. 
Katie  McGirr. 
December  17,  1091. 

•  UALTBIORK  (Md.)   AMEBIC 

"Dec. 
1901. 
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Work  for  the  Itn  ■><!. 

Prof.  A.  Koch,  of  HeiWnberg,  suggests 
that  the  question  of  employment  for  the 
blind  should  be  solved  in  accordance  with 
the  precedents  of  Japan,  Whore  they  are 
much  in  deuiaird  is  experts  iu  massage. 
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?G0D  RESTORED  ]JE  SJGHT." 

Rev  Dr  Charles  M.  Herald,  Attacked 
by  Blindness  in  the  Pulpit,  Well 
Once  More. 

NEW  YORK,  Dec  27-Religious  circles 
In  this  city  are  interested  in  the  an- 
nouncement by  Rev  Dr  Charles  M 
Herald,  pastor  of  the  Bethesda  Congre- 
gational -church,  Brooklyn,  who  was  re- 
cently attacked  with  blindness  while  in 
the  pulpit,  that  he  had  recovered. 

Dr  Herald  appeared  at  the  council  of 
Congregational  ministers  at  the  Im-  I 
manuel  Congregational  church,  called  I 
to  sanction  the  resignation  of  Rev  Dr 
E.  P.  Ingersoll,  who  has  accepted  the 
position  of  secretary  of  the  American 
Bible  society. 

In  speaking  of  his  recovery  Dr  Herald, 
declared    that    God    had    restored    his  ' 
sight.    He  said: 

"When  the  surgeon  performed  the 
operation  he  said  there  was  no  hope  of 
my  eyes  recovering  sight.  I  then  fought 
the  battle,  the  most  stubborn  and  most  ' 
trying  battle  I  have  ever  known  in  my  I 
13  years'  experience  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel. 

"The  enemy  of  my  soul  then  appeared 
and  jeered  at  me,  saying,  'Now  do  you 
believe  that  the  grace  of  God  is  all- 
surviving,  as  you  have  preached  to  your 
congregation  for  12  years?  Now  will  he 
help  you?" 

"God  heard  my  prayer  and  did  what 
man  could  not  do.  He  restored  mv 
sight."  ...  "• 


FRIDAY,    DECEMBER    27,    1001 

PREACHER'S   SIGHT   RESTORED 


HE  SAYS  THAT  GOD  HEARD  HIS 
PRAYER 


New    York,    Dec.    27— Religious    circles   in 
this    city    are    interested    in    the    announce- 
ment by  Rev.   Dr.   Charles  M.   Herald,   pas- 
tor of  the  Bethseda  Congregational  Church, 
Brooklyn,   who  was  recently  attacked   with 
blindness  while  in   the   pulpit,   that  he  had 
recovered.      Dr.    Herald     appeared     at     the 
council   of  Congregational   ministers   at   the 
Immanuel     Congregational     Church,     called 
to  sanction  the  resignation   of  Rev.   Dr.   E. 
P.   Ingersol,   who  has  accepted  the  position 
of  secretary  of  the  American  Bible  Society. 
In  speaking  of  his  recovery.  Dr.  Herald  de- 
clared that  God  had  restored  his  sight.    He 
said:      "When    the    surgeon    performed    the 
operation  he  said  there  was  no  hope  of  my 
eyes    recovering    my    sight.      I   then    fought 
the    battle,    the   most     stubborn'    and     most 
trying   battle   I    have   ever     known     in     my 
thirteen  years'  experience  as  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel.     The    enemy    of    my  soul   then 
appeared  and  jeered  at  me,  saying,  'Now  do 
you    believe   that   the  grace   of   God   is   all- 
surviving,    as    you    have    preached    to    your 
congregation   for   twelve  years?      Now    will 
he   help   you?'     God    heard   my    prayer  and 
did   what   man   could   not   do.     He   restored 
my  sight." 
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MAINE'S  OLDEST  WOMAN  DEAD 


Death  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Pinkham, 
Born  Jan.  7,  1798. 


Although  Never  Out  of  Washington 
County,  Me.,  She  Was  a  Native  of 
Massachusetts — One  of  Her  Sons, 
Paul,  Has  Won  Fame  as  a  Blind 
Boat  Builder. 
[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 

MILEBRIDGE,  Me.,  Dec.  26,  1901.  The 
death  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Pinkham,  probably 
the  oldest  woman  in  Maine,  occurred 
this  week.  Mrs.  Pinkham  had  lived  in 
three  centuries,  having  been  born  on 
Jan.  7,  1798.  Although  she  had  never 
been  away  from.  Washington  county, 
she  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  her 
birth  antedating  by  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century  the  setting  off  of  the  province 
of    Maine. 

Mrs.  Pinkham  recalls  the  time  when 
Napoleon  was  in  his  prime,  and  how 
the  French-Canadians  along  the  coast 
used  to  boast  that  he  would  destroy 
England's  prestige  on  this  hemisphere, 
and  then  send  his  fleet  to  make  con- 
quest of  the   infant  republic. 

Mrs.  Pinkham  often  told  an  interest- 
ing story  of  how  she  obtained  her  first 
pair  of  shoes.  When  about  17  she 
found  three  big  salmon,  stranded  in  a 
shoal  place.  She  took  them  along  with 
her  and  started  for  home.  On  the  way 
she  met  an  officer  of  the  British  navy, 
who  asked  her  if  she  would  sell  her 
fish. 

Eliza  said  she  would.  "Take  that," 
said  the  officer,  as  he  tossed  her  the 
coin,  "and  buy  pourself  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  this,"  as  he  kissed  her,  "to  re- 
member me."  And  the  old  lady  would 
add:  "I  never  had  a  pair  of  shoes  that' 
pleased  me  more." 

Mrs.  Pinkham  was  married  in  1820. 
She  raised  a  large  family.  Of  her  chil- 
dren five  survive.  One,  Paul,  although 
blind  for  40  years,  is  able  to  do  all 
kinds  of  work  about  vessels,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  boat  builders 
in    Washington  county. 

Mrs.  Pinkham's  husband  was  a  ship 
master  and  well-to-do,  but  he  lost  his 
vessel  and  the  misfortune  drove  him 
to  an  early  grave.     Then  Paul  took  up 
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FIRST  MEETING  HELD 


PRESIDENT      CHEEVEB      NAMES 
THE  COMMITTEES. 


READS  HIS  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 


Papers  Delivered  by  Superintendents  , 

of  State  Schools— Mr.  Nattrass 

on  Legislative  Committee. 


The  opening  session  of  the  Teachers' 
Convention  at  the  Davidson  theater  yes- 
terday morning  was  largely  'attended. 
Politics  crept  into  the  session  in  a  minor 
way,  it  being  regarded  as  significant  by 
some  of  the  teachers  that  J.  H.  Nattrass, 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  asso- 
ciation, was  named  as  a  member  of  the 
legislative  committee.  Mr.  Nattrass  has 
the  support  of  the  so-called  "book  trust" 
and  it  is  asserted  by  those  opposing  him 
that  he  is  not  truly  representative  of  the 
teachers,  as  he  has  never  had  charge  of 
a  city  or  village  school. 

The    entire    lower    floor    of   the    theater 

fas.  filled  by  those  present,  the  attend- 
nce  being  estimated  at  above  1,000. 
Frederick  J.  Turner,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, who  was  to  make  an\jiddress 
drawing  a  relation  between  the  metory 
and  the  physiography  of  the  UnH^d 
States,  was  unable  to  appear  on  account* 
of  a  death  in  his  family,. 

Teaching  Blind-  Boys. 

"The  Boy  Who  Is  Blind"  was  the  subject 
of  the  third  of  the  papers  of  the  super- 
intendents of  the  state  schools  of  a  pa- 
ternal nature,  and  the  description  of  the 
method  employed  to  teach  the  blind  was 
found  extremely  interesting  by  the  audi- 
ence. Supt.  A.  J.  Hutton  of  the  school  at 
Janesville,  who  delivered  the  adress,  said, 
in  part: 

"The  purpose  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
is  not  different  from  that  of  any  of  the 
other  schools  of  our  state.  The  school  is 
not  much  different  inother  respects,  al- 
though, of  course,  the"  disabilities  of  the 
|  pupils  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
!  school  should  furnish  board,  washing  and 
other  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life 
to   all  who   attend. 

"We  escape  the  dangers  of  the  crayon 
at  our  school,  the  pupils,  of  course,  hav- 
ing no  use  for  either  the  chalk  pencil  or 
the  pen  holder.  The  wonders  of  histology 
are  unknown  to  the  little  children  in  our 
institution,  and  although  the  use  of  the 
noblest  of  the  organs,  the  eye,  is  denied 
them,  they  are  as  bright,  as  capable,  and 
as  well  developed  in  major  respects  as 
are  their  less  unfortunate  brothers. 

Fine    Sense    of    Touch. 

•  I  might  remark  one  thing  about  the 
blind  children  at  the  institution.  They 
never  run  up  against  a  tree  when  they 
are  playing.  If  one  of  us  should  close 
his  eyes  and  start  to  run  toward  a  wall, 
we  assuredly  would  not  find  it  out  until 
v,  i  had  bumped  into  the  obstruction.  The 
blind,  however,  seem  to  feel  the  presence 
of  the  wall,  or  else  the  preseure  of  the  air 
in  front  of  them  warns  thorn  of  their 
proximity  to  an  obstruction,  for  the  ex- 
planation I  got  from  one  of  the  little  fel- 
lows when  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that  he 
always  managed  to  dodge  the  trees,  was 
that   he    'felt   them.' 


"Anyone  desiring  to  invite  one  of  our 
little  blind  boys  to  dinner  need  not 
backward  about  it,  for  they  are  as  mau- 
ntrlyfttul  dainty  as  any  having  the  use 
o(  their  eyes.  They  handle  their  forks 
,  daintily  and  are  almost  spotless  in  their 
.care  of  their  clothing  and  cravats. 

"The  blind,  when  they  are  educated 
and  sent  Into  the  world  to  look  out  for 
them  have  to  stand  a   spy 

They  have  to  do  work  better  than  o 
people,  if  they  want  to  gel  other  p 
to  buy  their  work  or  wares.  For  instance, 
they're  many  piano  tuners  among  the 
blind.  Suppose  you  hired  a  blind  niano 
.tuner,  wouldn't  you  stand  and  watch  him 
carefully,  to  see  whether  or  not  he 
seemed  to  be  tuning  your  piano  right? 
Woudn't  you  be  dissatisfied  if  he  failed  in 
the  least  particular,  which  particular 
might  be  the  result  of  your  imagination? 
The  blind  piano  tuner  must  not  only  do 
his  work  as  well  as  another  tuner,  but 
he  must  do  it  even  better  if  he  wants  to 
ler  ve  his  patron  entirely  satisfied  with 
his   work." 

Closing    his    remarks,    Mr.    Hutton    said 
that    the    blind    do    not    seek    the   sympa- 
thies of  their  fellow-men,  but  ask  only  a 
air  chance. 

Following  Supt.  Hutton,  President 
Cheever  announced  that  Prof.  Turner 
would  not  be  present  to  read  the  paper 
which  he  was  on  the  programme, 
>wing  to  a  death  in  his  family.  President 
ever  then  read  his  address,  which  is'i 
printed  elsewhere  in  this  paper. 

The  Ohio  Chronicle. 

Published  even   paMirday  during  the  school  year 

„t  the  "hi"  Institution  fir  the  Edu'-ation 

el'  the   I  leaf  and   Iniiiib. 


ROBERT  PATTERSON,  Editor. 


This  paper  is  published  as  a  means  of 
imparting  industrial  instruction  toa  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  the  School.  It  aims  to 
furnish  interesting  and  instructive  reading 
for  and  to  encourage  a  habit  of  reading 
among  our  pupils  and  deaf  subscribers, 
and  i"  I"'  a  medium  of  communication 
between  the  school  and  parents  and  friends 
of  pupils  now  in  the  Institution,  those  who 
were  formerly  pupils,  and  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Subscription  is  Seven ty-five  Cents  per 
school  year  payable  in  advance.  Subscrip- 
tions may  commence  at  any  time. 

Subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  pa- 
pers regularly  will  please  notify  us  that 
mi-takes  may  be  promptly  corrected. 
Generally  papers  tire  stopped  upon  expir- 
ation of  subscription  unless  otherwise 
Ordered.  The  date  Oil  each  subscriber's 
label  is  the  time  when  the  subscription 
runs  out . 

Correspondence  is  invited  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  deaf.  Communications 
in usl  be  accompanied  by  the  full  name 
and  address  of  the  writer. 

\ddress  till  communications  to 

THE  OHIO  CHRONICLE, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Kntercil  at  the  postoflice  at  Columbus  as  second- 

ela-s  mail  matter. 


Saturday,  December  28,  1901. 

The  little  deaf-blind  girl,  Ruby 
Rice,  formerly  of  Hyatt,  Ellis  coun- 
ty, but  now  of  Itasca,  Hill  county, 
is  now  under  instruction  titter  much 
hard  work  looking  to  that  end  by 
Superintendent  McNulty.  Mrs.  E. 
Moore  Barrett,  lor  many  years  a 
teacher  in  the  State  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  is  in  charge  of  her.  Soon  the 
little  deaf-blind  girl.  West,  will  also 
be  with  her.  Mrs.  Barrett  had  some 
experience  with  a  deaf-blind  lady  at 
the  Blind  Institute  some  years  ago, 
and  with  her  great  natural  ability 
and   education,   she  is  especially  fit- 


,,.(l  ,,,,.  the  loving  task  before  her. 
Rubv  seemed  numb  pleased  to  meet 
so  many  little  folks,  [twill  be  in- 
teresting to  have  her  tell  of  her 
first  visit  to  the  institution  after 
9he   b.as   be.-ii    educated. -^1. one  Star 


Weekly.        (i  / 
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BLIND  EDITOR  DEAD. 

Hiram     T.    Oatman     of    the     Pittsfield 

Sunday  Morning  Call  a  Victim 

of  Heart  Failure. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.l 
PITTSFIELD,  Dec.  27,  1901.  Hiram  T. 
Oatman,  editor  of  the  Sunday  Morning 
Call  and  Pittsfleld  correspondent  of  the 
Springfield  Republican,  died  at  6  o'clock 
this  afternoon  of  heart  failure.  He  was 
67  years  old.  He  had  been  blind  three 
years,  but  was  able,  by  employing  a 
reader  and  assistants  in  gathering  the 
news,  to  continue  to  act  as  editor  of 
"•Wl*...  paper  and  as  correspondent. 

Mr.  Oatman  was  born  in  Hartford,  N. 
Y  and  learned  the  printing  trade  In 
Salem  N.  Y.,  and  Rutland,  Vt  Ha 
came  to  Pittsfleld  in  1870  to  become  fore- 
man of  the- Pittsfleld  Sun  office  In  a 
few  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Sun. 
He  was  appointed  government  insur- 
ance Inspector  and  travelled  throughout 
the  United  States  several  years,  inspect- 
ing public  buildings.  On  his  return  to 
Pittsfleld  he  served  successively  the 
•Rae-le  Journal  and  Sunday  Morning 
Call  as  editor.  With  his  brother  Will- 
iam J.  Oatman,  he  founded  the  Call  In 
Pittsfleld  in  1888.  .  ... 

He  was  official  stenographer  of  th« 
Berkshire  superior  court  10  years,  and 
it  was  while  taking  testimony  in  a 
case  in  1899  that  he  became  blind.  Being 
an  expert  operator  of  the  typewriter,  he 
was  able  to  get  out  his  weekly  paper 
and  still  write  the  daily  news  for  the 
Republican.  So  proficient  was  he  with 
the  typewriter  that  very  little  correcting 
had  to  be  done  on  his  copy,  and  fre- 
quently it  went  page  by  page  from  hia 
machine  to  the  linotypes  without  a .cor- 
rection Manv  people  called  at  his  office 
to  see  the  blind  man  at  work 

Mr  Oatman  was  a  bright  public 
speaker,  took  a  deep  interest  in  tem- 
perance work,  and  has  spoken  on  the 
topic  throughout  Berkshire  county  with- 
in the  past  two  years.  u 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
DECEMBER  28,  1901. 

The  central  idea  here    is  to    get  for  the  i 
blind  of  the  country  a  voice  in  the  deter-  1 
Di  in  at  ion  <f  a  matter   that  would  seem  to  ' 
affect  them  very  nearly.    Yet,  they  should  ! 
be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves    j 
All  that  has    been    done    for  them  ir.  this 
way  has  been  dene    by    men    with    sight, 
and  they  must  move    carefully    not  to  an- 
tagonize   these    good     friends     who    are 
doubtless  more  anxious"  to  help  them  thtiu 
to  glorify  themselves. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION 
OF  THE    BLIND. 

Those  to  whom  the   Industrial     Wor!  1 
grants  the   highest  rewards    tire    persons 
who  thoroughly  prepare    themselves    for 
at  least  one    occupation     by     the    stead v 
application  of  all  their   faculties    to    one 
particular  trade  or  profession.     By    earn- 
estly devoting  th<  mselves    the     work     is 
made  easier  to  master,  skill  is    developed 
;  and  as  a  result  the  workmen  render  more 
efficient  service  to  society.     The    ability 
of  one  is  not  entirely    measured     by    the 
number  of  trades  he    may    have    learned, 
but  by  the  accuracy  with  which  the  work 
is  performed. 


The  industrial  sphere  for  a  blind  per- 
son is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  his 
seeing  competitor,  yet  there  is  still,  for 
the  former  a  wide  field  for  industrial 
notoriety.  A  blind  person  in  order  to 
successfully  compete  with  his  Seeing 
brother  should  thoroughly  master  his 
i  trade  while  receiving  instruction. 
'  Should  he  fail  in  this  his  chances  foi 
success  are  limit*  d. 

This  is  riot  always  true  of  the  work 
man  w  ho  has  the  full  use  of  all  his 
lacultics.  He  may  c  n tit  Hit o  timst  any 
trade  Mid  and  at  first  know  li'tlc  oi 
nothing  of  the  method  pursued  in  doinu 
the  work  vet  by  close  observation  he  can 
mash  r  its  details  and  in  a  short  time  be- 
come a  skilled    laborer. 

To  be  able    to     render    thorough    and 
satisfactory  work  is  only  one  ;)f     the     es- 
sential elements  which  »o    to     make     up 
success.      If  one    wishes    to    succeed     in 
business,     he    should     treat     all     of     his 
partrons    with     the     utmost     respect     re- 
gardless of  their. social  standing  in  society 
If  you  wish  to  succeed  in  any  business  da 
not  begin  by    speakui"     of     the     iuferio 
work  of  others  engaged  in  th"  same    line 
of  work,  but  first,  show  ihe    public     what 
you  are  able  to  do.      Then  it     your    work 
is  supciior  to  that    done     by     your    com 
pititor  }  on  will  have  very  little  difficulty 
in  securing  the  partrouage  of  the  people 
Another  important  factor    which    con- 
tributes largely    to    the  achievement    of 
success  is  that  of  being  punctual  in  at!  of 
your  business  transactions.     If  you   agree 
to  do  a  piece  of  work  in  a  certain    length 
"f  Urn  :  al -v  tys  in  iku  a  r.ile  to     have     the 
work  on  hand  at  the  appointed  time.      In 
case  you  are  rushed  with  your  work    and 
cannot  possibly  do    it    in     the    time    re- 
quited it  is  much  better  to     employ     the 
work  done  by  some  one  else  than   to    fail 
in  having  it  ready  wheu  agreed. 

A  blind  boy  should  be  carefully  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  the  seven  handi- 
craft tools  as  soon  as  lu  can  conveniently 
handle  them.  Should  this  important 
training  be  neglected  the  j oung  man  is 
placed  at  a  great  disadvantage  wheu  he 
attempts  to  learn  any  particular  trade. 
Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
the  early  industrial  training  of  the  blind 
child  at  home.  He  should  be  made 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  knife,  ham- 
mer and  saw  and  enjoy  the  physical 
sports  common  to  other  children  of  tit- 
same  age. 

Blind   people    have  aspired    to   a  high 
degree    of    success     along     the    lines    of 
literature  and  music,  but  in  the  industrial 
sphere    their     progress     has     been    very 
limited.        Among     the     various    trades 
successfully     taught    by     the    Industrial 
departments  of   our   State  Schools  in  the 
U.  S.  tire  broom  making,  rag    carpet  and 
rug-making  harness  and  matress  making- 
hammock   and    net     weaving    and    piano 
tuning.       This    last      occupation      which 
may  be  considered  more  as  an  art  than  as 
a  trade,    is    perhaps    the    most    profitable 
employment    lor     the     blind.      It    is    the 
general  opinion  of  the  best  musicians  and 
dealers    in    musical    instruments     that    a 
workman  who  is   blini   can    give      bitter 
satisfaction  than  theaverage  seeing    tuner. 


V* 


This   call    l>c    accounted    for    « hen  we 
remember    that     because    <l    the    loss    of 

■ 
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It  would  be  better  lor  us  as  a  nation  if 
the  l)o) s  aud  girls  of  all  our  educational 
institutions  were  to  iveeive  a  little  in- 
dustrial training  v\  hiiu  at  school.  It 
aould  not  only  terveas  a  recreation,  both 
|ihj>ically  aud  mentally,  but  would 
better  prepare  them  to  meet  theduiiis 
of    lite. 

The  indnstiial  world  asks  for  labor 
rather  than  sympathy.  The  United 
'  States  Commissioner  of  labor  in  his  last 
report  siys  'Intelligent  and  progressive 
labor  is  the  cornerstone  of  civilization."  — 
liocky  Mountains  Leader, 

rREVTOrV    flS  ] 


WEEK  ENDING   SATURDAY,   DEC.   28,   1901. 

Jacob  A.  Riis's  "The  Making  of  an  Ameri- 
can" is  being  printed  in  a  raised  letter  edition 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  in  New-York  State  in- 
stitutions. The  expense  is  being  paid  out  of 
State  funds,  and  the  work  has  already  begun  at 
Pittsburg. 


Date 


Date 


Dec, 
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Trenton's    Wonderful     Blind     Man 

Passes  Away  After  Remarkable 

Career  Without  Sight 


Daniel  B.  Ashmore,  who,  perhaps, 
accomplished  more  in  the  mechanical 
line  than  any  other  blind  man  in  the 
world,  died  about  12  o'clock  last  night 
at    his    home.    916    Genesee    street. 

He  became  blind  fifty-one  years 
ago,  when  he  was  2:">  years  old,  the 
affliction  being  hereditary  in  his  fam- 
ily. At  the  time  of  his  misfortune  he 
was  employed  at  carpentering.  The 
enforced  idleness  after  his  eyes  became 
sightless  was  more  than  he  could  bear, 
and  he  started  in  business  as  a  fisher- 
man on   the  river. 

He  was  remarkably  successful  at 
this,  but  after  a  time  decided  to  em- 
bark in  a  more  lucrative  calling.  On 
account  of  his  blindness,  the  field  of 
employment  was  limited  to  him.  While 
in  a  quandry  as  to  what  he  should  de- 
vote himself  to  he  chanced-  to  place! 
his  hand  upon  a  broom. 

As  if  guided  by  an  inspiration,  he 
slowly  picked  the  broom  to  pieces, 
carefully  taking  mental  notes  of  its 
construction  as  he  did  so.  The  task 
being  completed,  he  had  a  fair  idea  of 
the  article's  make-up  and  resolved  to 
manufacture  them  for  a  livelihood. 

HE   BUILT   HOUSES. 

After    a    time    the    demand    for    his 
brooms    grew    to    such   an    extent    that 
he  built  a  frame  shop  for  their  man-  I 
utacture..    The  building  was  erected  by| 
Ashmore  himself  and  every  timber  and 
board    was   cut   and    placed   in    position 
with  an  exactness  that  is  amazing. 
.  ■  He  also  Invented  a  machine  for  man- 
ufacturing brooms  and  constructed  one 
for   use   in   his   shop. 

In  addition  to  his  other  achievements 
he  erected  unassisted  three  houses — 
one  on  Genesee  street,  another  on 
Broad  street  and  the  third  on  Brown 
street.  The  houses  are  two-story  frame 
affairs  and  hundreds  of  people  have 
visited   them   since   they  were   erected. 

The  time  of  the  funeral  has  not  been 
decided.  Undertaker  Ashmore  is  in 
charge. 


REMARKABLE  RECOVERY  OF  SIGHT 

Religious  circles  in  Now  York  are  inter 
ested  in  the  announcement  by  Rev  Dr 
Charles  M.  Herald,  pastor  of  the  Bethesda 
Congregational  church.  Brooklyn,  who  was 
recently  attacked  with  blindness  while  m 
the  pulpit,  that  he  had  recovered.  Dr  Her- 
ald declares  that  God  h»s  restored  his 
si<mt.  He  said:  "When  the  surgeon  per- 
formed the  operation  he  said  there  was  no 
hope  of  my  eyes  recovering  their  sight. 
God  heard  my  prayer  and  did  what  man 
could  not  do.     He  restored  my  sight." 


e,f 
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PROVIDING  BOOKS 
FOR  CITY'S  BLIND 


Philadelphia  Has  the  Largest 

Library  for  the  Sightless 

\n  the  Country, 

Home  Teaching  Association  Has  a 
Collection  of  2,500  Volumes  Which 
Are  Used  Daily  by  Fully  Two  Hun- 
dred of  the  Afflicted. 


^Shnt  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
a'  perpetual  wall  of  darkness  and  doomed 
by'  their  affliction  to  spend  many  lonely 
hours,  the  blind  of  Philadelphia  share  n't 
least  one  consolation  of  their  seeing  breth- 
ren—that   of    reading. 

How  the  sightless  read,  what  they  read, 
who  they  are  and  what  provisions  are  made 
for  them  in  the  city's  free  library  In  Chest- 
nut  street   will    explain. 

Quite  apart  from  the  municipal  institu- 
tions, although  sheltered  in  Its  home  and 
subject  to  its  regulations,  the  blind  have  a 
library  all  of  their  own.  They  can  come 
here  and  read,  or  they  can  take  their  liter- 
ature home  and  peruse  it  at  their  leisure. 
There  are  2.500  books  to  choose  from— his- 
tory,  biography,   poetry,   religion,   fiction. 

But  before  any  of  this  is  clone  it  is  neces- 
sary, of  course,  for  the  sightless  to  learn 
the  art  of  reading.  Their  lingers,  instead 
of  their  eyes,  must  be  instructed.  For 
some  of  them,  who  have  lost  their  power 
of  vision  in  later  years  after  having  had 
an  education,  the  task  is  an  easy  one.  r.ut 
the  "born  blind,"  who  know  even  the  most 
familiar  objects  by  touch  alone,  learn  the 
lesson   with   difficulty. 

It  is  to  this  class  that  the  Home  Teach- 
ing Association  for  the  Blind  pays  most 
attention.  That  association  controls  the 
library.  It  buys  the  books,  cares  for  them, 
and  meets  all  its  own  expenses  without 
help  from  the  city.  For  the  more  helpless 
of  Itjs  charges  it  keeps  a  teacher  constantly 
employed,  going  from  home  to  home  with 
his  ch.art  of  raised  letters,  smuggling  with 
weakened  intellects,  but  persevering  and 
always    conquering. 

TYPES  FOR  HOOKS  FOB  THE  BLIND. 
There  are  three  styles  of  writing  for  the 
blind.  All  the  systems  are  embossed— 
their  letters  stand  out  from  the  pages— but 
they  differ  widely  in  construction.  Com- 
monest  probably  i.--  the  Moon  alphabet,  in- 
vented   by    a    blind    man    anil    named   in   his 


honor  Its  characters  are  the  simplest  posJ 
slble  combinations  of  straight  lines  am] 
ores  It  is  easiest  of  all  to  learn,  it.  I* 
Bald,  and  for  that  reason  is  the  most  popl 
nlar,  although  the  large  size  of  its  letl 
ters  make  books  written  in  the  Mood 
type  unwieldy.  The  Braille  system,  U 
which  dots  represent  letters,  is  much  mmi 
difficult  but  is  more  concise  and  smaller! 
The  third  system  is  the  American,  in  whicll 
the  ordinary  letters  of  the  English  alp.nr" 
bet   are   used. 

Through  the  intricacies  of  these  th« 
teacher  guides  the  lingers  of  his  blind  pul 
nils  until  they  are  alble  to.  get  along  hi 
themselves.  That  generally  takes  ten  ol 
twelve  lessons.  Great  delicacy  of  touch  11 
soon  developed  by  constant  readers  of  thesl 
embossed  types,  and  tine  librarians  say  thai 
after  a  few  months'  practice  blind  personl 
can  go  through  a  book  almost  as  rapidly  al 
those  who  have  their  sifeht. 

Then  they  begin  to  realize  the  value  o 
their  new  accomplishment,  and  beconij 
members  of  the  library.  From  a  dozen  or  sj 
leaders  a  few  years  ago  the  number  of  thl 
library's  members  has  grown  until  no\| 
there  are  200  of  them.  They  are  of  all 
classes.  An  old  negress  comes  in  on  Saturl 
day  and  carries  away  a   Bible,   so  th;  I 

may  lean  to  recite  her  Christian   Endeavol 
lesson  on  Wednesday.     A  middle-aged   me-1 
chant,    who   employs   a   score   of   rnechank 
wlth  all  their  senses,   although  he  is   Mini 
himself,    borrows    a    work    of    fiction 
other   day   to    read    in    his    spare   inomentJ 
And  then  the  inmates  of  Industrial   home] 
for  the  sightless  form  a  large  percentage 
readers. 

LIBRARY  HAS  ONE  OBSTACLE. 
There   is   only   one   obstacle   to   the   cor 
plete  success  of  the  library   for  the  blini 
and    that,    it    is    hoped,    will    be    ov 
when  the   public   learns   more  of  the   vali 
of  the  work.     That  difficulty  is  the  scarcltJ 
of  modern  literature  printed  In  raised  char 
acters.      All    the    Moon   type    books,    whirl 
form  the  greater  part  of  the  collect!' 
manufactured   and   written  in   England,   anl 
are  nearly  all  on  religious  subjects.     Thci| 
are    Bibles    by   scores,    hymnals    by   dozen 
Sunday    school    stories    a-plenty,    but    tl 
blind  readers,   It   is  said,   tire  of  thai 
of    writings    as    quickly    as    do    the 
readers    who    patronize    the    city's    libra 
upstairs. 

The    most    popular    books    to-day    In    tl 
blind  department  are  those  of  Klpl'n 
Seton-Thompson,    the    latest    writers    who! 
works  have  been  "translated."     The  sighf 
less  readers  follow  with  intense  Interest  tfl 
adventures  of  Mulvaney,  and  the  swingii 
rhvthm    of   the    Barrack    Room    Ballads   4 
lights  them.  Wild  animal  stories,  too,  thd 
lead   with   avidity.     Those   books  are   nev 
in  when  called  for  at  the  library.     Applic 
tion  for  them  must  be  made  weeks  In   a 
Vance.     The  readers  go  through  them  aga 
and    again,    and   are    constantly   asking   f 
more. 

BOOKS  THE  BLIND  READ. 

Shakespeare,     Dickens,      Longfellow,     ] 

Foe   and   the   rest   of   the   standard   authc 

are    represented    on    the   shelves,    and   th( 

popularity,    too,    never    seems    to    wane. 

Superintendent  Thompson,  of  the  01 
Library,  takes  a  great  interest  in  the  bran 
department,  and  is  constantly  working  " 
its   success. 

"Our  readers,"  he  said  yesterday, 
elude  not  onlv  I'hiladelphiaus,  but  pers< 
all  through  the  State,  and  one  or  two 
far  away  as  California.  It  is  a  great  woi 
this  providing  mental  entertainment  for  t 
blind,  but  here  we  have  outgrown  our  ' 
cilities.  The  city  does  not:  contribute 
wards  the  support  of  the  Home  Teaehl 
Association,  and  financial  aid  is  not  pit 
tiful.  But  we  have  the  largest  blind 
brary  in  the  country  already  aud  the  gre 
est  number  of  members,  and  I  think  tl 
-avhen  the  public  knows  this^better  we  m 
frfrvable  to  widen  and  increase  our  wox4T 
from 

J 

[fate 


The  death  of  a  blind  newspaper  man 
up  in  Pittsfield  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  while  good  eyesight  is  a  con- 
venient thing  for  a  newspaper  man  to 
have,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  the 
successful  pursuit  of  his  calling.  The 
prime  requisite  is  located  in  the  nasal 
organs.  No  newspaper  man  can  be  suc- 
cessful without  a  nose  for  news. 


. 


Date 


.i.SJLUJUi.L 


ADVLF. 


30 


HoHiiinUs    lor    llio    H( 

This  week's  programme  of  readings  for 
•  he  blind  given  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress follows:  Monday.  December  30.  Miss 
Brown  Camden,  N.  J.;  Tuesday,  Decem- 
be,  3V  clea.  d  at  1  o'clock;  Wednesday. 
January  i  closed  all  day;  Thursday,  Jan- 
'  musicale,  Miss  Myra  Chittenden 
Ivioliin'  Miss  F.  E.  Chiokering  .piano), 
rlr  C  L  Rli*s  (tenor):  Friday,  January 
'.Miss  Sallie  Matthews;  Saturday.  Janu- 
::iy  4.  Miss  Florence  II.  Behrend. 


0afe. 


from 
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ZJafe 


'BLIND  FOB  36   YEABS. 
Biji-W  T    ,       r,,,-      30.-Mrs. 

„„.  owing  »  ""; 


Lucy 


Fry. 


rrom 


hMndness  30  years  ag^       ^    rec0Verlng 

ralglc    attack     »s    gradua>      ^ 

her    EdSht.  J^e,.Kflht  and  dorknes^  and 

^ishtlb;'^e    l«f  been    able    to    dlstln- 

I  S^ffiS  n\nvdeCo°c°cu1ists  encouraged 
At  no  time  na_:\.   sl"ht   would   be   re 
T   r'U^the11  pr&nt    change 
?A  §yVv  frtends^ 


the   h°pe^Yhe    present    change 
^"ed  ^?frUds  MJJ^ 

tj"". 




Date 


FATE  HARDEN  HIM. 

Web.ter  Man.  Stricken  DUndJRajaP 
iu  His  Deopafv. 

his  mind,  and  w  fnhh\*  b/aines  that  some 
in  a  foreign  ™r\?.'nnn.i?a6Tn is  most  un- 
one  is  going  to  kill  him.  ^"  t  Web- 
fortunate  man  is  now     n^a  te  a  ^    ^ 

ster  town  tarm  i"~h  t(..n(,r  have  done 
poor  and  ^  arden  Job  That  n>  ^ 

everything    in    the'IenP?**rJ)n9t  him,  for 

si  tear  saHSSssws 

vears   old    and    until   a  i icw 
wbta  his  sight  toegan  bothering  "™ 
verely,   he   worked    st,ad^y    as   ^  ^ 
mixer.     A  VTv^ov^eei*    who  sent  him 
ff^e?«^SSS&r  in  Boston  for 

the  connecting  ner\  if-„ibi0   way   to  save 
that  there   was  ™  gfgjj    gr^ 
his    sight.    He    oecarne^  b      L    j 

,  Was  brought  back  to^        beitlg  re 
gaSsftS^thf  t?wVU»    in    East   vll- 
|laAe Telegram  reporter  U*nrt Jggj  that 
J  times  he  is  m^^p^Tt "sight  has 
suffering  from  being  aepii        d  d    the 

driven  "nim    "f^0^  ^certain.    It   is 
outcome  of   the   case   i»  t  constant- 

necessary  to  wa^Jl1™,  very  Ukery  to  do 

*•  as.Vt^rtm°Ug8o  fir  as  others  are  con- 
himseif  harm,      ao  iar 

cerned  he  is  Rer'«c"*ndtf  away,  but  was 
He  has  tried  to  ^anoei  farm. 

I  detected   and  brought  back   to         ^ 

LffiS^^^*8^^1  hea,th 


FIRST  SAW  LIGHT  AT  40. 

A    Mississinpia.il     "Who     Was     Born 
Blind— Believed      His      Wife 
Prettiest  Woman  on  Earth. 


the 


i   the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat, 


"Blindness  is  not  such  a  bad  thing  when 
a   fellow   gets   used   to   it,"   .said   a  New   Or- 
list,    "and,    after 
'"         i    cnai    is  born  blind  th 
tain   compensating    effects    w 

extent,  at  least,  the  affile 
tion  of  living  in  utter  darkness.  Sam  Jones 
is  the  author  of  a  rather  homely  story  to 
the  effect  that  a  man  who  lost  his  right 
foot  in  an  accident  consoled  himself  with 
the  reflection  that  it  was  the  foot  that  had 
th«  com  on  it.  The  law  of  compensation 
is  a  great  and  consoling  factor  in  life,  and 
Emerson's  splendid  tribute  to  the  princi- 
ple did  not  reach  too  high. 

"But,  speaking  of  blindness,  I  recall  a 
rather  remarkable  case  which  came  under  . 
the  observation  of  a  Tennessee  oculist,  Dr. 
J.  L.  Minor,  now  living  in  Memphis.  It 
was  the  case  of  a  Mississippian.  He  was 
born  blind,  and  was  40  years  old  when  the 
attention  of  the  specialist  was  first  called 
to  his  case.  He  had  cataracts  on  his  eyes 
and  had  never  seen  the  light  of  day,  and, 
in  fact,  had  lived  In  utter  darkness  during 
the  40  yrs.  of  his- life.  The  specialist  found 
the  ca?e  of  such  absorbing'  interest  that  he 
made  a  close  study  of  it,  and  reported  it  to 
the  national  association,  oi.'  which  he  was 
a  member,  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  in  the  history  of  the  profession.  The 
remarkable  features  of  the  case  were 
found  in  the  ease  with  which  the  Mind 
man  had  moved  about  in  the  world,  in 
his  ability  to  reason  accurately  about  dis- 
tance and  direction,  and  in  the  fact  that 
he  had  been  able  to  make  a  living  for  him- 
self and  family  and  had  acquired  a  small 
competency. 

"He  was  a  farmer.  He  had  bought  and 
paid  for  the  farm.  He  was  also  able  to 
do  any  kind  of  agricultural  work,  except 
use  the  hoe  and  plow  cotton  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  growth.  He  was  able  to 
leave  his  home  without  a  guide  and  to  go 
to  the  home  of  his  neighbor  on  a  social 
or  business  hnission,  and  he  often  called 
his  dogs  around  him  at  night  with,  the 
hunter's  horn  and  would  plunge  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  forest  on  a  coon  hunt  or 
fox  chase,  and  he  never  experienced  any 
trouble  in  getting  hack  home,  either. 
While  he  could  not  tell  where  the  moss 
was  on  the  tree,  he  knew  intuitively  north 
from  south,  and  always  got  home,  even 
when  he  would  make  the  trip  by  himself. 
The  fact  is  that  he  experienced  absolutely 
no  trouble  in  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  and 
was  looked  upon  by  his  neighbors  and 
friends  as  a  good  and  useful  member  of 
societv  in  everv  respect.  He  had  wooed, 
won  and  bad  married  a  young  Mississippi 
girl,  and  had  reared  an  interesting  lamily 
of   children.  . 

"But  the  most  interesting  part  cf  the 
story,"  the  narrator  continued,  "from  the 
way  I  look  at  the  case,  was  in  the  experi- 
ments made  by  Br.  Minor  after  the  blind 
man  had  made  his  observation.  These  ex- 
periments had  particular  reference  to  the 
man's  method   of  reasoning. 

"He  concluded  that  he  would  have  his 
eyes  operated  on,  and  he  sought  the  spe- 
cialist for  the  nurnose.  Just  before  going 
to  the  operating  room  he  weakened.  'I  be- 
lieve I'd  rather  not  see  anything.'  he  said 
apoealingly  to  the  specialist,  and  when 
pressed  for  the  reason  he  explained  that 
he  was  married:  that  he  loved  his  wife, 
and  believed  she  was  the  prettiest  and 
sweetest  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
had  drawn  a  mental  picture  of  her,  and  he 
was  fearful  that  really  seeing  her  might 
in  some  wav  mar  the  picture.  At  any  rate 
the  specialist  persuaded  him  to  undergo 
the  operation.  The  sudden  change  which 
followed  was  marvelous. 

"Square  blocks,  things  in  circular  form, 
glass  tumblers  and  things  of  that  sort  were 
held  up  before  him  after  the  operation. 
When  the  specialist  would  ask  him  to 
name  the  shape  of  a  certain  article  he 
would  reach  for  it  from  force  of  habit, 
but,  of  course,  the  physician  would  not  let 
him  touch  it.  He  was  able,  after  some 
hesitation,  to  tell  the  shapes  and  names  of 
things  which  he  had  only  known  through 
the  sense  of  touch." 


•urmivis "i'x   y.i  ciikOMfi.r: 
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Mies  Hattie  Emerson,  a  bjin^^^ 
near  the  Brick  schoolbouse,  u .  ti*  cham 
pion  lady  corn  busker  in  *» vtcimty ,*£ 
ing  husked  over  700  bushels  of  commie, 
season. 

PITTSFIELD,    MASS. 


iu    a   i\evv    c/i-       "^ 
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,eem    to  J>Ai^* 

DEAtH  OF  HIRAM  T.  OATMAN ! 


THE   FAMOUS   NEWSPAPER    MAN 
DIES   VERY  SUDDENLY. 


Funeral   Largely  Attended,   With    Pas- 
toral  Eulogies  and   Beautiful 
Floral  Tributes. 


Hiram  Thomas  Oatman,  '57,  the 
well  known  Berkshire  county  newspa- 
per man,  died  very  suddenly  at  his 
home  on  Tyler  street,  in  this  city,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  of  last  week. 
He  was  supposedly  in  most  excellent 
health  ,the  local  members  of  his  fam- 
^y  were  about  him,  when  an  attack 
of  heart  failure  prostrated  him.  Drs. 
Adams  and  Roberts  were  called  im- 
mediately and  all  comfort  and  help 
that  care  and  skill  could  render  or 
suggest  were  devotedly  given  him  but 
without  avail.  There  was  no  recovery, 
and  he  passed  away,  peacefully,  pain- 
lessly, a  little  past  five  o'clock,  sur- 
viving   the    attack    after    his    prostra- 


tion about  50  hours,  practically  un- 
conscious all  the  time,  his  breathing 
growing  fainter  and  feebler  with  the 
waning  and  fan.ng  strength  as  the 
hours  passed  until  the  /final  nutter. 
With  him  were  wife,  chyfdren,  friends. 
He  was  in  the  very  bosom  01  his  fam- 
ily, where  he  best  loved  to  be,  the 
J  retreat   and    harbor    his   industry    had- 


i  earned    ana    reared,    the    modest    but  J 
I  dear    reward    of    indefatigable    labor, 
|  perseverance  and  prudence. 

Few    citizens    of    this    region    were  | 
better  known.  Though  not  a  native  of 
Berkshire    his    activities      had      been 
here,    his   principal    wor»v    (tone    here, 
his   fame  here  won.   Mr.   Oatman   was  , 
uorn  in  Hartford,  Washington  county, 
N     Y     and   at   lo   was  a   printer's  ap- 
prentice   in    Hebron,   N.    Y.      He    was 
employed   even   in   his   very   youth  m 
newspaper    work,    in    various     offices 
and   in   various  capacities,   his   indus- 
try  and   ambition   keeping   pace   with 
his    opportunities,    and    whatever    he 
undertook  and  whatever  place  he  ac- 
cepted, he  gave  faithful,  painstaking, 
untiring  attention.  He  came  to  Pitts- 
field   in    1874,   and   in   the  years  that 
have    elapsed    since,    he    has    been    at 
some     time     editor    of    the   Sun     the 
I  Kagle,  the*  Journal  ,the  Call,  and  has 
had  financial  or  other  interest  in  the 
iHoosac    Valley    News,    The    Saturday- 
Blade   and  other  publications,  and  he 
successfully  managed  the  Sandy  Hill, 
N    Y     Herald   for  a  time.  He  was  a 
most  '  skillful    stenographer,    and    his 
general  intelligence,     wide     acquaint- 
ance  with  books  and   men.    his   keen 
interest   in   arts   and    sciences,    in   all 
topics  of   the  time,    in    thoughts    and 
theories    that      were    in      the      public 
mind,   made  his  services  as  an   amen- 
uensis    widely    sought   and    most   val- 
jxgfr&f  For  a  time   he  was  associated 
with  a  college  of  stenography  in  New 
York  and  he  wrote  from  dictation  one 
of    the   celebrated    works    of    the  'late 
eminent    specialist,      Dr.    J.      Marion 
Simms.    In   this  vicinity    Mr.    Oatman 
was  the  favorite  amenuensis  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Newton  and  wrote  from  dictation 
several  of  Dr.  Newton's  books.  On  the 
occasion   of  the  visit  to  this  country 
of    the    eminent    Canon    Kingsley,    of 
England,    Mr.    Oatman    was    called   to 
Stockbridge    to    report    the   discourse, 
which  was  given  in  the  church  there, 
and   his  work  was  highly  compliment- 
ed. For  a  time  he  was  official  stenog- 
rapher   for    President    Armstrong,    of 
the  United  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  of  New 
York,   and    this  service    was   followed 
by   a  year   as   inspector   of   the   more 
important  risks  of  the   Phenix   Insur- 
ance Co.  in  the  duties  of  which  office 
he   traveled   extensively   in   the   south, 
the  west  and   Canada. 

Mr.  Oatman  had  been  local  repre- 
sentative of  the  Springfield  Republi- 
can for  several  years  and  official  court 
reporter  for  this  county  since  that 
office  was  created.  Three  years  ago  he 
began  to  have  trouble  with  his  eye- 
sight which  grew  rapidly  worse  after 
the  shock  he  received  when  the  late 
Judge  Justin  Dewey  fell  dead,  almost  i 
at  Mr.  .Oatman's  hand,  during  a  ses- 
sion of  the  court.  The  trouble  did  not 
yield  to  treatment,  though  he  had  the 
best  available  attentions.  It  progress- 
ed persistently,  steadily  until  it  re- 
sulted in  total  blindness  about  a  year 
ago.  He  was  neither  dismayed  nor  dis- 
heartened by  this  affliction.  He  readily 
acquired  the  faculty  of  type  writing 
by  touch  and  with  the  faithful  help 
of  Mr.  John  F.  Cooney  and  Mi.:s 
Oatman  he  has  kept  up  his  news  work 
ith  the  Republican  and  been  the 
principal  writer  and  editor  for  the 
Call. 

Mr.    Oatman    was   truly    a   versatile 
'lius;  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most' 
remarkable      local    men    of    his      day. 
Whatever  his  hand  found  to  do  he  did 
it  mightily.  As  a  reporter  he  had  the 
keenest  possible  "nose  for  news."  He 
nted  it  from  afar  and  never  missed 
it.   In   handling  news  he  was  not  only 
alert,  but  careful,  exact,  reliable.  His 
quality  was  as  good   as  his  quantity. 
1         or  Sunday  let- 
ter most  interesting  and  valua- 
•  rs    of    note    and    comment, 
He    cultivated 
his    .Inld    with      unfailing      assiduity, 


Courtly,  fidelity  and  integrity.  He 
lived  a  brisk,  busy,  strenuous  life  in 
the  duties  of  his  calling  but  he  found 
or  made  time  to  give  a  large  and  gen- 
erous help  and  impulse  to  things  that 
work  for  the  highest  and  lasting  good 
of  all  he  reached.  He  was  an  active, 
unflinching,  unswerving  temperance 
man  and  he  gave  effort  and  eloquence 
in  advocating  temperance  principles. 
He  was  a  patriotic  man,  a  popular 
and  effective  orator  on  Memorial  day 
occasions.  At  social  ga.uenngs  he  was 
a  ready  speaker  with  always  something 
instructive,  useful  , helpful  for  all  vim 
heard  him.  He  was  genial,  companion- 
able, kindly,  generous.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  in  song  and  prayer  and  ex- 
hortation he  was  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary power  at  the  little  meetings  in 
hamlets  and  villages  where  the  "few 
are  gathered  together,"  with  the 
promise.  He  was  sweet  and  pure  as 
husband,  a  loving  father  and  friend, 
loyal  to  his  employers,  diligent  in  his 
business.  His  memory  will  long  oe 
green  in  the  neighborhoods  he  served 
and   loved. 


Mr.  Oatman  is  survived  by  a  wife, 
two  sons,  Harold  x .,  of  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  Roy  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  three  daughters.  Miss  Elora  F., 
of  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  the  Misses 
T.  Marion  and  Geneva  N.  of  this  city, 
his  mother,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Oatman  of 
West.  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  and  his  brother, 
William  J.  Oatman,  of  this  city,  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Call.  The  funeral 
was  attended  at  the  late  residence  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  with  private  ser- 
vices at  the  home  and  a  public  service 
at  the  Morningside  Baptist  church. 
Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  a  personal  friend  of 
the  deceased,  read  the  scriptures  and 
made  appropriate  comment.  The  dis- 
course was  by  Rev.  James  Grant  of 
Watertown,  a  form  >r  pastor  of  the 
Morningside  church.  Mr.  Grant's  trib- 
ute was  a  most  fitt  ng  and  apprecia- 
tive tribute  to  the.  life,  service  and 
character  of  the  deceased,  and  espec- 
ially of  his  development  and  growth 
in  Christian  graces  since  his  blindness. 
Shut  out  from  the  physical  light  an 
inner  light  had  come  to  him.  It  is 
the  crushed  flower  that  is  most  potent 
in  perfume. 

The  attendance  at  the  funeral  was 
to  the  full  capacity  of  the  church 
and  represented  the  various  lodges 
and  orders  of  which  deceased  was  a 
member.  The  bearers  were  Joseph  W. 
Hollister,  S.  Chester  Lyon  and  F.  M. 
Miller,  representing  -the  press,  and 
Frank  H.  Cande,  Philip  W.  Goewey 
and  David  L.  Evans,  representing  the 
Masons.  The  singing  was  by  the  Cres- 
cenu  quartet.  The  floral  tributes  were 
very  numerous  and  beautiful,  the  ser- 
vices touching  and  impressive,  and 
they  were  genuine,  sincere  mourners 
who  passed  along  the  aisle  to  take  the 
lasL  look  into  the  face  of  one  who 
had  been  so  long  and  so  importantly 
concerned  in  the  affairs  of  Pittsfield 
and  Berkshire  county. 


NEW    YORK,  JAN.    4,   1902. —VOL.    VII.,    NO.   1. 
Jacob    Riis's    autobiog- 
New  Library   raphy,     "  The    Making    of 

for  the  Blind,  an  American."  which  is 
published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company;  has  run  into  a  fourth 
edition,  and  is  to  be  printed  for  the  blind 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The  New 
York  State  Library  has  also  requested  Mr. 
Howells  and  his  publishers,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  for  permission  to  emboss  "  Lit- 
erary Friends  and  Acquaintances,"  and  the 
request  has  been  granted.  Mr.  Riis's  and 
Mr.  Howells's  books  are  two  of  the  care- 
fully chosen  works  to  be  printed  for  the 
blind,  and  they  will  be  loaned  to  readers 
all    through    the    State    without    charging 

ttiem    for   transportation. 
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Blind    and    Deaf  Mutes, 


Both    Races,    Contented 
Wards  of  NortH   Carolin 


By  F  M  Olds 


JEW    states    have    made    such 
comprehensive     and     admir- 
able provisions  for  the  edu- 
cation, training  and  care  of 
their   blind   and  deaf   mutes 
as  has  North  Carolina.  The 
great    institutions    here    and 
that  at  Morganton  are  wide- 
ly  known   as   mode's.     Both 
races  receive  the  most  care- 
ful attention.     Here  there  is 
a     great      building     for   the 
white   blind,     with     adjunct 
buildings   filling     an     entire 
square    and   a   spacious   building    for    the 
negro  deaf  mutes  and  blind,  all  in  charge 
of  John   E.    Ray,   who   is  well  known  all 
over   the   United    States. 

In   1843    the    question   of    establishing   a 
school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 


School  for  the  white  blind,    Raleigh,  N  C 


School  for  the  negro  deaf  mutes  and  blind,  'Raleigh,  N  C 


dumb  was  first  agitated.  W.  D.  Cooke, 
of  Virginia,  came  into  the  state  that  year 
and  went  into  several  counties  giving,  ex- 
hibitions of  the  manner  of  teaching  the 
deaf.  Governor  Morehead  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  school.  January  12, 
1845,  a  bill  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  education  and  maintenance  of  poor 
and  indigent  deaf  mutes  and  blind  per- 
sons in  the  state"  was  passed,  appropri- 
ating $5,000  annually  for  that  purpose.  The 
first  board  of  directors  consisted  of  Gov- 
ernor Graham,  ex-officio,  president;  Wes- 
ton R.  Gales,,  David  Stone,  Charles  Manly 
and  R.  S.  Myers.  May  1,  1845,  the  school 
was  opened  in  a  building  with  .seven  pu- 
pils, W.  D.  Cooke  being  the  principal. 
During  the  session  seventeen  pupils,  all 
deaf,  were  admitted. 

In  1847  the  general  assembly  passed  an 
act  providing  for  the  erection  of  suitable 
buildings.  April  14,  1849,  the  corner  stone 
of  the  main  building,  on  Caswell  square, 
the  present  location,  was  laid  by  the  grand 
lodge  of  Masons. 

In"  1851  John  Kelly,  of  Orange  county, 
made  the  first  and  only  bequest  the  school 
has  ever  received  of  $6,000,  the  interest 
of  which  should  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  indigent  deaf  children.  It  is  strange 
that  other  philanthropists  have  not  added 
to  this  amount. 


A  few  years  after  the  school  was  estab- 
lished a  department  for  the  blind  was  in- 
augurated.    Year  by  year  the  attendance 


John  E  Ray,  principal  for  the  State  In- 
stitutions for  the  White  'Blind  and  the 
Negro  Deaf  SMutes  and  Blind 


increased,  new  buildings  were  erected  and 
the  plant  enlarged  until  1881,  when  the  old 
main   building   was   finally   completed   ac- 
cording to  the  original  plans  and  designs. 
In  1S68  the  general  assembly  made  pro- 
vision   for    the    education    of   the    colored 
deaf  and  blind  children,   and  North  Car- 
Dlina   was    the   first    state 
to  establish  an  institution 
State  Cares  tor  the  colored  race.    The 
Liberally    iepartmenl    was      opened 
for  January  4,  1S69,  with  twen- 

RnthRacestysix    pupils.        John      J. 
BotH  tvace    ^^   ^   ^  firgt  pGr_ 

son  placed  in  charge 
This  department  for  the  colored 
deaf  and  blind  children  has  stead- 
ily grown  until  the  attendance 
has  reached  167  the  present  school  year. 
The  buildings  are  handsome,  commodious 
structures,  which,  together  with  the 
grounds,  would  do  credit  to  any  state 
and  are   worth  at  least  $75,000. 

The  attendance  at  the  school  for  white 
children  became  so  large  that  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  separate  the  departments 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  conse- 
quently in  1891  a  bill  passed  the  general 
assembly  creating  a  new  school  for  white 
deaf  children,  which  was  established  at 
Morganton.  It  was  first  opened  in  1894, 
with  E.  McK.  Goodwin  as  superintendent. 
It  has  two  oif  the  handsomest  buildings 
of  the  kind'  in  this  country.  About  two 
hundred    children    are    in    attendance. 

Notwithstanding  this  removal  of  the 
deaf  children,  the  attendance  of  white 
blind  children  soon  filled  the  building  here 
and  it  became  necessary  to  erect  new 
buildings.  In  1898  a  spacious  auditorium 
and  dormitory  fcr  boys  was  erected.  This 
provides  an  assembly  hall  and  gymna- 
sium, the  best  in  the  state,  and  dormitory 
loom  for  250  boys,  with  the  latest,  best 
and  most  sanitary  conveniences.  The 
same  year  the  industrial  building  and 
heating  plant  was  erected,  and  thi^  pro- 
vides for  the  heating  of  all  the  buildings 
and  furnishjss  rooms  for  the  trades' 
teaching. 

While  these  improvements  were  in 
progress,  the  department  for  white  chil- 
dren, a  new  wing,  was  added  to  the  de- 
partment for  the  colored,  besides  a  four- 
story  dormitory  for  boys  and  an  indus- 
trial building  and  heating  plant.  Fully 
300  children  can  be  cared  for  In  these 
buildings. 

The  most  recent  improvement  at  the 
whole  institution  Is  the  completion  of 
a  dining  and  music  hall,  in  the  former 
of  which  the  pupils  took  their  recent 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  The  building  is 
equipped  in  the  most  modern  style  and  is 
cne  of  the  most  convenient  in  the  coun- 
try. 


The  improvements  at  the  wiiite  school 
for  the  blind  which  have  been  made 
during  the  past  five  years,  have  cost  near- 
ly $100,000.  and  place  the  school  fully 
abreast  of  the  foremost  of  its  kind  In 
Am'erica.  The  attendance  during  the 
same  period  has  increased  from  186  to 
328,  the  enrollment  for  the  last  school 
year  reaching  357.  The  equipment,  Includ- 
ing pianos  and  other  musical  instruments, 
geographical  and  physiological  appara- 
tus, etc.,  Is  better  than  ever  before,  and 
the  faculty  -will  compare  well' with  that  of 
any  similar  school. 
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CONCERT  BI  BLIND  YIGLENIST. 


TREAT    BEING    ARRANGED    FOR    Y. 
M.   C.  A.   PATRONS. 

The  concert  to  be  given  by  William 
Worth  Bailey  Jan.  10,  1902,  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  musical  events  of  the  season. 

ilr.  Bailey,  "the  blind  violinist,"  is  an 
artist  who  has  won  a  reputation  on  two 
continents.  The  affair  is  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  promises  to 
be  something  of  a  social  event.  The  fol- 
lowing ladies  have  consented  to  act  as 
patronesses:  Mesdames  E.  M.  du  Pont, 
E.  B.  Entwisle,  H.  S.  Endsley,  W.  K. 
Endsley,  C.  C.  Greer,  uharles  Griffith, 
Thomas  F.  Hamilton,  L.  W.  Jones,  Fred 
Krebs,  W.  B.  Lowman,  W.  E.  Mathews, 
R.  S.  Murphy,  J.  M.  ivxurdock,  Joseph 
Morgan,  M.  G.  Moore,  C.  K.  Price,  J.  M. 
Rose,  Harrison  Souder,  Ira  Seigh,  Mary 
D.  Storey,  N.  Thomas,  W.  D.  Turner,  A. 
N.  Wakefield,  W.  S.  Weaver,  H.  H.  Wea- 
ver. 

Mr.  Bailey  carries  with  him  Elizabeth 
Northrop,  prima  donna  suprano,  and  Ed- 
win Thonert,  pianist 

Date ^.v^.)-) 3a-B-»-~ 
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Executive    Committee      of      Trustees 

Holds    Quarterly    Meeting. 

Talladega,  Jan.  2.— (Special)— The  Exec-* 

ees9  o'^the"6!,^  the  Bo"d  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Alabama  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  blind  held  a 
•egular  quarterly  meeting  in  this  citv 
-retserdav.  Principal  J.  H.  Johnson  rl 
sorted  the  three  schools  under  his  char^ 
n  excellent  condition  and  well  organ ££ 
The  attendance  this  vear  is  unusul"v 
arge.     There    are    at    present    ]**%$& 

,  in  ?h5enf  SCh?01',  82  in  the  hllnd  and 
ttl*  th^e  £eg?°  deaf  and  blind-making a 
-otal  of  284  in  the  three.  This  is  "l  in 
«cesS   of   the   enrollment    last  "scholastic 

Rev.  I.ynn  Walker  and  family  will  leave" 

his    city    tomorrow    for    their    new    home 

'; Pensacola.   Mr.   Walker  and  his  excTl 

ent   wife   carrv   with    thom    t„    ...  • excel 

jome  the  profou^relSft  of  aU^Talfa^' 

U^tiorne|ardieSS    °f   ^nominatioLr^: 
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Labors  of  the  Blind. 


The  Exacting  and  Delicate  Work  That  Is  Being 
Done  by  Many  of  the  Sightless  Men  and  Women 
in   This   City.  ...... 


CHARITY  HOME  ELECTION      AM0NG  THEM  A^  MANY  GOOD  MUSICIANS  AND  TEACHERS. 


Incorporators  of  Blind  Men's  Insti 
tution  Hold  a  Meeting. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meetini 
of  the  incorporators  of  the  Pennsylva 
nia  Working  Home  f<MjgHndMgn,  hel- 
December  31  at  the  home,  sots  i>ancaste 
Avenue,  the  following  officers  and  Boar. 
of  Managers  were  elected  to  serve  tn 
ensuing  year:— 

President,  Caleb  J.  Milne;  vice-presi 
dents  E  P.  Borden,  Theodore  H.  Mor 
ris-  treasurer,  Meredith  Hanna;  secre 
tar'v,  Charles  D.  Norton;  managers 
George  B.  Collier,  William  Burnham,  I 
Lavton  Register,  Samuel  Lees,  Carrol 
R  Williams.  James  Spear.  Joseph  JS 
Goodman.  John  F.  Craig.  William  M 
Hardt,  William  N.  Ashman,  Rev.  D.  V 
Leas:  physicians,  C.  D.  Hottenstein.  C 
H  Baker,  I..  Webster  Fox;  counselors 
Carroll  R  Williams.  Meredith  Hanna 
auditor,  Joseph  Fleming;  superintends, 
and  financial  agent,  H.  L.  Hall. 

The  superintendent's  report  stated  tha 
the  average  number  of  beneficiaries  was 
125'  number  of  corn  brooms  made.  587, 
947 •  vards  of  carpet  woven.  1626;  chair* 
caned,  1014;  earnings  paid  to  blind  men 
1*32,060.18;  amount  of  sales,  $99,861.9«. 


T 


IS    a    wonderful,    beautiful    world 
that  presents  itself  to  the  widen- 
ing  peep   of   the   childhood   eye. 
nor  is  lha,t  wonder  or  beauty  heighten- 
ed as  the  years  begin  to  grow  shorter 
or  when  one  has  beheld  all  the  amazing 
picturesque  diversities  that  world 
owns.     The  brooklet  is  a  mighty  rush- 
ing torrent  to  that  childhood  vision,  the 
small  pool  of  water  is  a  great  lake,  the 
pond   is  a   vast   ocean,    the   fence   is   a 
high-towering    barrier,    the    knoll    is    a 
mountain  to  gain  whose  summit  is  the 
triumph  of  the  ages.     The  impressions 
formed  in  early  years  remain  the  most 
vivid   to   the   end   of  life.    Has  it   ever 
occurred   to   you   what    these  inceptive 
impressions   would  mean   were  you   to 
close   your   eyes   to   the   world   forever 
h  I'terward  ?    One  person  in  every  thous- 
and  knows  well,  from  his  experiences 
m    having   the   earth   and   its    beauties 
Ugened    from    his    vision,    the    signifi- I 
of    the    early    ideas    which    he  I 
^fore  darkness  came. 
no   one   will   dispute   the   mis- 
fortune*"of    being    blind,    there    is    none 
who  treats  the  misfortune  in  a  brighter 
light  than  the  unfortunate  person  who 
must  forever  have  his  eyes  bandaged 
At  almost  any  hour  of  any  clay  in  the 
year    one    can    find    somewhere    in    the 
downtown  streets  of  Pittsburg  one  oi 
more  blind  persons  turning  hand  organs 
or  pumping  out  monotonous  old   tones 
on    accordions.     The    small    tin    box    Is 
clattered    occasionally    by    the    placing 
oi   a  pittance  from  the  passing  throng 
i  tiich    looks    upon    the    blind    man    or 
woman   as  one   of  the   most  pitible   of 
human  being?.     Here  and  there  one  can 
also    see    the    outright    beggar    by    the' 
curbing    or   at    the    inner   edge    of    the 
walk,    being    led    from      one      spot      to 


another  by  a  waff  or  by  the  Kind  clog: 
the  hand  becomes  so  used  to  bring  ex- 
i  <nded  that  the  person  habitually  holds 
it  forth  wherever  he  goes. 

Occasionally  one  may  see  walking 
along  the  streets  a  blind  man  of  a  dif- 
ferent stamp  of  being.  Whether  he  is 
alone  or  is  accompanied  by  an  escort, 
■  an  readily  see  that  aside  from  the 
lack  of  eyesight  there  is  no  difference 
een  the  person  and  the  man  who 
sees.  This  man  is  one  who  is  probably 
no  more  unfortunate  than  the  organ 
or  accordion  man  who  sits  at  the  cor- 
ner asking  alms;  he  is  one  who  has 
too  proud  a  spirit  to  live  off  the  wel- 
fare of  other  persons  as  long  as  he 
can  care  for  himself;  he  is  the  man 
v  ho.  despite  his  blindness,  has  managed 
to  train  himself  into  some  means  of 
livelihood  and  comfort,  who  looks  upon 
li is  work  as  a  pleasure  and  who  takes 
Jife  as  optimistically  as  does  the  most 
Messed  of  human  beings.  It  is  with 
this  class  of  persons  that  this  story 
deals,  with  the  hope  of  showing  how 
the  blind  man  looks  upon  life,  of  cor- 
recting ill-thought  impressions  in  re- 
gard to  their  existence,  and  of  showing 
what  their  work  is  and  how  it  is  done. 


Few   Blind   Women. 

On  first  thought  one  is  made  to  won- 
der why  so  few  blind  women  are  seen 
in  the  city.    Women  are  not  brought  so 
much    into    public    notice    as    men     cf 
course,   which   accounts     for     the     less 
number  being  seen   or  known,     statis- 
tics show,  however,  that  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  blind  people  of  the   world 
are  men.    Women  are  supposed  to  have 
stronger  eyes  than  men;   they  are  also 
exposed  to  danger  and  consequent 
accident.     Few    persons    of    either    sex 
are   born   blind;    there   is   perhaps   less 
than  10  per  cent  of  this  class.    Blind- 
ness  is  caused   most  often  during    the 
earlier   years   of   life,    the   greater   per- 
centage of  it  being  caused   before   the 


... 


10th  year.  There  are  numerous  persons 
who  are  deprived  of  the  use  of  their 
ident  later  in  life,  but  this 
is  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole 
population  of  blind  people. 

The    early    blindness    of    a    nerson    Is 
usually  considered  an  advantage  when 
the  eyesight  must  be  lost  anyway,  for 
because  of  this  fact  the  boy  or  girl  is 
trained   more  easily   into  some  specific 
line  of  work.    It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  when  the  use  of  one  of  the  senses 
IB  lost   the  others  become  more  acute, 
especially  those  of  touch   and   hearing. 
This  fact  accounts  for  one  of  the  com- 
monest vocations  of  the  blind,  that  of 
activity  in  something  musical.    Indeed 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  blind  are 
either     instrumental     or     vocal     music 
teachers,    performers   on   some   kind    of 
instrument,   piano  tuners  or  repairers; 
nor  is  this   faculty  of   musical  instuc- 
tion  (>and   appreciation   confined   to   the 
"ear"  method,  for  many  of  the  persons 
are    better    trained    in    things    musical 
than    those   w^ho    can    see   to   read    the 
piece    of    music.     The    most    intricate 
music  is  committed  to  memory  as  one 
commits  a  poem;   it  is  played  with  as 
much    feeling    as    the    keenest-sighted 
musician  can  render  it. 
By   far  the   largest   number  of  blind 
I  men  are  employed   in  piano  tuning,   a 
business  to  which  their  condition  pecu- 
liarly   fits   them   in    distinguishing    the 
fineness  of  sound  absolutely  necessary 
to  become  an  adept  at  the  work.     It  Is 
certain   that   their  inability  to   see   re- 
tards speed  in  the  mechanical  part  of 
the    work,    although    the    ingenuity    of 
man  has  evolved  special  apparatus  for 
assisting  in  this  respect.    An  endeavor 
is  made  in  the  teaching  of  piano  tuning 
to  educate  the  mechanical  skill  of  the 
person  so  that  this  will  be  no  hinder- 
ance   in    the   progress   of   the   work    to 
the    best    advantage    for    competency. 
There    are    blind    men    whose    skill    in 
handling  the   most  minute  mechanism 
of  musical  or  other  instruments   is  so 
well   cultivated    that   a   man   with   two 
sharp  eyes  could  not  improve  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  tuners  do  considerable  re- 
pairing in  connection  with  their  work, 
which   tact   is   of  untold   value   In    the 
business. 

William    Smith,    who    resides    in   Re- 
becca street.  East  End.  where  he  con- 
ducts a  grocery  business,  is  considered 
the  Nestor  of  blind  piano  tuners  In  this 
city.    He   has   been   known   for   almost 
a  half  century  and  has  worked  for  most 
of  the  best  families  of  Pittsburg.  L.  P. 
Mangan,    who   resides   in   Grant   boule- 
vard, has  been  engaged  in  teaching  and 
tuning  in  Pittsburg  since  1SV4,   having 
had  as  his  pupils  the  elite  of  the  city. 
Thomas  S.  Evans,  of  Lawrence  street, 
Is  perhaps  better  known  for  his  work 
along  evangelistic  lines  In  singing  and 
playing,   although   he   has   had   a   suc- 
cessful   experience    in    teaching    for    a 
number  of   years.    Another  Lawrenc- 
yille  man,  Eugene  P.  Miller,  who  came 
to  the  city  a  few  years  ago.   is  estab- 
lishing for  himself  a  good  trade  in  tun- 
ing  and    repairing.    William    C.    Doyle 
conducts  a  musical  studio  in  the  East 
End,  also  doing  some  tuning.    William 
b.    Long   is   employed   by   a   prominent 
downtown   music   store    as    tuner,    and 
under  him  are  eight  or  ten  other  tuners.  I 
Joseph  Palmer  acts  both  as  tuner  and 
salesman    in    another    large    downtown 
store. 


Blind  Women  Musicians. 

The  blind  woman's  interest  in  things 
musical  is  confined  to  the  teaching  and 
performing  of  instrumental  music  and 
singing.  There  seem  to  be  fewer  blind 
women,  even  of  this  class,  than  the 
usual  proportion.  Miss  Harriet  Slat- 
tery  who  lives  on  the  Southside. 
teaches  both  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  and  sings  before  audiences  very 
frequently.  Miss  Jean  Cowan,  who  is 
a  teacher  in  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  in  Bellefleld, 
is  a  musician  of  considerable  ability,  her 
singing  being  the  feature  of  numerous 
entertainments  at  the  blind  asylum 
and  at  the  various  places  in  the  city. 
She  is  also  adept  in  another  line  of 
work  of  interest  to  the  woman  who 
Is  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  her  sight: 
she  has  orders  from  leading  East  End 
families  for  more  fancy  work  than  she 
can  well  furnish. 

Fancy  work  and  sewing  appear  to 
share  about  equal  Importance  with 
music  in  the  education  of  a  blind  girl, 
unless,  of  course,  she  shows  especiai 
talent  for  music.  Fancy  work  Includes 
fine  sewing  and  knitting  and  formerly 
a  great  amount  of  bead  work;  the  latter 


Iihm   greatly    decreased   in   the   past   de- 
cadgk  so   that    scarcely    any     is     done 

Of  the  blind  men  interested  In  busi- 
ness enterprises  perhaps  none  is  of 
greater  reputation  than  Alden  F.  Hays, 
who  is  proprietor  of  an  extensive 
builders'  supplies,  coal  and  ice  trade  In 
Sewickley.  For  20  years  Mr.  Hays  has 
kept  a  journal  of  all  the  proceedings, 
the  system  used  being  the  commonest 
kind  of  writing  for  the  blind,  the 
Braille  system  of  raised  characters. 
After  the  business  is  done  the  items 
are  transferred  to  the  regular  set  of 
books  by  the  clerks  employed  by  Mr. 
Hays.  For  about  12  years  George  M. 
Reed,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  jewelers, 
James  R.  Reed  &  Co.,  has  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  store,  notwith- 
standing his  total  blindness:  he  was 
almost  blind  four  years  earlier.  Seven 
years  ago  Albert  Parsons  had  his  eyes 

;  severely  burned  while  laying  tile.  He 
lost  the  sight  of  both  his  eyes  and  has 
conducted  a  grocery  business  In  Fill- 
more street,  Bellefleld,  since  his  blind- 
ness; at  present  he  is  a  visitor  to  his 
old  home  in  England. 
The  other  lines  of  work  to  which  the 

|  blind  of  Pittsburg  and  vicinity  are  con- 
fined are  broom  and  mattress  making, 

|  carpet   and   mat   weaving   and    the   re- 

1  seating  of  cane-bottom  chairs.  Occa- 
sionally one  of  the   blind  men  acts  as 

|  real  estate  agent,  but  this  cannot  be 
done  to  advantage  and  few-  oppor- 
tunities are  offered  for  profitable  em- 
ployment in  this  line.  Sightless  men 
are  employed  In  some  cites  as  tele- 
graph and  telephone  operators,  but  In 
none  of  the  local  companies  are  such 
men  engaged.  One  would  hardly  think 
it  possible  that  a  blind  person  could 
operate  a  typewriter,  but  blind  men  and 
girls  not  only  do  this,  but  do  it  as  well 
as  those  who  can  see;  in  some  places 
regular  employment  "is  obtained  in  this 
way.  Attention  was  called  especially 
to  this  fact  a  few  days  since,  when  Mr. 
Miller,  mentioned  above,  used  the  key- 
board of  one  of  the  standard  type- 
writers with  more  ease,  speed  and  ac- 
curacy than  is  usually  done  in  general 
office  work. 

"I  have  written  as  high  as  63  words 
a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Miller,  "but  40 
words  is  mv  usual  speed.  I  find  no 
difficulty  in  operating  the  machine.  I 
have  known  blind  persons  who  had  a 
speed  of  TO  words  of  accurate  and  clean 
work.  Some  blind  persons  make  use 
of  special  partitions  on  the  keyboard, 
but  mist  of  those  who  use  a  machine 
prefer  the  ordinary  arrangement." 

"Don't  you  find  difficulty  in  placing 
paper  in  the  machine?"  was  asked. 


Delicate   Work   Done. 

"Not  at  all;  I  often  make  use  of  carbon  | 
sheets  and  I  think  I  have  little  less  ad-  ■ 
vantage  than  one  who  can  see.  The 
operation  of  the  machine  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult than  the  mechanical  work  attendant 
upon  the  repair  of  musical  instruments." 
said  Mr.  Miller,  as  he  proceeded  with 
his  work  in  changing  an  old  system  of 
piano  keys  to  the  r.ewer  felt  arrangement. 
"Repairing,"  he  continued,  "is  dependent 
upon  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  person, 
as  is  the  case  in  persons  who  can  see. 
The  special  machinery  which  has  been 
invented  to  assist  the  blind  man  in  his 
work  greatly  simplifies  his  labor  and 
gives  him  the  advantage  of  almost  as 
much  speed  as  the  man  who  can  see 
well.  A  few  years  ago  I  took  a  seven- 
jeweled  Elgin  watch  apart,  cleaned  it  and  j 
replaced  the  works  again,  making  only 
one  error,  which  was  readily  altered  by 
a  watchmaker. 

"The  public  looks  upon  the  blind  gen- 
erally as  on  incompetent  class  of  people, 
but  by  education  and  training  the  blind 
man  or  woman  can  be  developed  to  do 
as  good  or  even  better  work  than  one 
who  can  see;  the  blind  man  must  be 
accurate  and  with  well-developed  senses 
of  touch  and  hearing  there  is  no  reason 
for  deficiency.  The  young  person  who 
cannot  see  is  educated  in  almost  all  the 
branches  of  an  ordinary  high  school 
course,  and  I  dare  say  the  memory  and 
imagination  and  reasoning  powers  are 
better  developed  than  in  the  mind  of 
the  high  school  or  even  the  college  gradu- 
ate. The  course  in  mathematics  in- 
cludes all  the  fundamental  studies,  arith- 
metic, algebra  and  geometry;  it  may  seem 
odd  that  astronomy  should  be  included, 
but  it  is  in  some  cases.  The  classes  never 
use  books,  of  course,  except  for  learning 
to  read  the  special  sign  characters.  All 
must  depend  on  the  development  of  the 
mind.  If  the  pupil  is  found  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a  ready  ear  for  fine  sounds 
he  or  she  is  educated  in  music;  If  to  this 
taot  is  added  a  mechanical  skill  tuning 
and    repairing-    are    taught. 


"I    have    of'i  n    asked,    'Could    vou 

always  play?'  or  'Could  you  always  tune 
a  piano?'  People  look  upon  the  blind 
man  who  >s  an  accurate  workman  as  an 
animal  miraculously  gifted  In  one  way  or 
another.  This  Is  an  entirely  wrong  li 
for  the  blind  man  is  even  more  capable 
of  development  than  one  who  can  see;  it 
is  development  as  well  an  native  talent 
with  his  case.  To  be  a  fine  pianist  even 
the  man  or  woman  with  good  eyes  must 
be  able  to  play  in  tin  dark.  One  seldom 
sees  an  accomplished  pianist  or  organist 
with  his  eyes  riveted  to  the  keyboard. 
Paderrivskl  scarcely  ever  looks  at  the 
keys,  and  that  only  as  his  vision  wanders 
to  them  as  to  anything  else  abouf^him. 
The  advantage  of  being  bjind  at  an  early 
period,  when  blindness  must  come,  is^the 
practice  in  the  habit-forming  years  of  life, 
the  practice  which  makes  the  person  a 
ready  worker  in  the  line  he  chooses.  One 
of  the  most  successful  as  well  as  remark- 
able men  I  ever  met  was  Walter  (.'amp- 
bell,  formerly  mayor  of  Youngstown,  O. 
He  was  blind  almost  from  his  birth,  yet 
he  goes  about  a  dozen  cities  unassisted,  is 
a  splendid  musician,  a  poet  of  great  abil- 
ity, an  author,  an  ex-newspaper  editor,  in 
fact,  a  wonderful  man.  Of  course,  you 
I  understand  it  would  not  be  the  best  thing 
I  to  have  a  blind  recorder  in  Pittsburg." 
Mr.  Miller  laughed  heartily  at  his  play 
upon  the  "ripper"  conditions  of  the  city. 
Asked  whether  he  would  rather  be  blind 
than  deaf,  he  replied.  "Most  assuredly; 
a  thousand  times.  What  would  be  the 
pleasure  of  iife  if  It  were  not  for  hearing  j 
all  the  beautiful  sounds  and  for  being 
/  able  to  communicate  your  thoughts  to 
,  others  and  enjoying  a  good  joke  or  talk." 
"But  you  cannot  appreciate  a  beautiful 
picture  or  natural  scene  or  see  the  ex- 
pression of  the  human  countenance?"  was 
suggested. 

"Yes,  we  can  appreciate  that  even  more 
than  you  would  think.  A  good  description 
of  the  scene  pictures  the  landscape'  as 
vividly  to  the  educated  blind  man's  mind 
as  the  seeing  of  it  does  to  the  one  who 
commands  a  view  of  it.  I  enjoy  attending 
the  theater  very  much,  provided,  of 
course,  I  have  some  one  with  me  who  can 
tell  of  the  scenerxr." 

"How  about  pantomime?"  asked  his  in- 
terviewer. 

"Well,"  answered  Mr.  Miller  laughing, 
"the  sight  is  a  great  aid  in  that  case, 
but  I  believe  I  could  enjoy  it  if  some  one 
would  tell  me  something  of  the  acting." 

When    Mr.    Mangan    was    seen    at    his 
home  in  Grant  boulevard  and  was  asked 
about  the  blind  of  Pittsburg,  he  replied: 
"Blind  people  are  looked  upon  generally 
as  mendicants.      They  are  certainly  under 
a  great  disadvantage,  but  by  no  means  all 
of  them  are  beggars.       Still  one  that  has 
intelligence    is    looked    upon    as    one    of 
that    class.       All    of    us    have    heads    and 
could   make    a   living   and    a    comfortable 
one,  if  the  public  were  not  so  doubting  in 
their   opinion   of   us.       There   are  lots   of 
people,    seeing   as   Well   as   blind,   who   do 
not    want    to    exert    themselves.       People 
are    always    looking     for    something     for  ! 
nothing.       I  have  never  got  a  thing,   ex- 
cept by  hard  work,  and  I'm  proud  of  it. 


Beggars  Are  Proud. 

"The  beggar  is  sometimes  proud  of  his 
ability  to  make  a  living  in  his  way  of 
being  too  proud  to  work.  I  asked  one 
of  the  downtown  accordion  players  one 
day  why  he  lived  off  alms  instead  of  by 
honest  work.  He  replied  that  he  was 
too  proud  to  work,  and  said  that  he 
often  made  as  much  as  $3  an  hour  play- 
ing for  the  people.  He  can  have  it;  I 
would  far  rather  work,  as  I  have  done  for 
more  than  25  years,  than  beg  a  penny. 
When  there  were  no  street  cars  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city  I  would  often  teach 
as  many  as  12  pupils  a  day,  for  which 
work  I  would  have  to  walk  many  miles. 
Let  the  blind  boy  or  girl  be  trained  into 
work  intelligently  and  there  will  be  fewer 
beggars  in  the  world. 

"Right  there  I  think  is  a  lack  of  proper 
attention  at  the  present  time.  The  blind 
are  not  educated  in  a  practical  way,  nor 
in  one  that  is  broad  enough.  They  are 
taught  in  too  arbitrary  a  manner;  the 
education  ought  to  be  as  practical  as 
that  of  seeing  persons.  The  farther 
isolated  a  blind  man's  education  is  the 
harder  is  it  for  him  to  live  to  the  hap- 
piness of  himself  and  those  about  him. 
The  schools  teach  too  much  about  a 
thing  and  not  enough  of  how  to  do  the. 
thing.  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent 
idea  if  a  department  of  practical  in- 
struction for  the  blind  in  various  kinds 
of  work  were  included  in  the  new 
polytechnic  school,  which  Mr.  Carnegie 
has  donated.  If  the  blind  boy  were 
taught  a  trade,  in  which  he  would  not 
have  to  run  about  much,  It  would  be  an' 
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excellent  thing1.  The  expense  of  two. 
fares  and  of  the  Inconvenience,  which  is 
always  occasioned  would  be  lessened  and 
everyone  would  be  happier.  The  great 
misfortune  of  blindness  would  be  greatly 
|  done  away  with  were  employment  given 
to  the  blind.  There  are  blind  men,  who 
can  do  better  work  than  yie  average 
piano  tuner,  but  because  they  cannot  see 
the  public  sets  aside  long  experience  for 
good  young  eyes." 

"Blind  •  people  must  exercise  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity,"  said  Mr.  Evans,  who 
is  one  of  the  best-trained  organists  and 
music  teachers  in  the  city.  "The  public 
generally  does  not  have  the  confidence 
that  is  due  a  blind  man  of  capability,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  such  persons  that 
I  know  in  the  city.  It  has  been  a  won- 
der to  me  why  so  few  positions  as  organ- 
ists are  filled  by  the  capable  blind.  The 
man  who  cannot  see,  but  who  is  educated 
to  the  best  in  his  work  should  be  put 
on  an  equality  in  this  respect  with  the 
man  who  can  see.      I  should  like  to  find 

a  revolution  in  this  feeling,  one  that   fh« 
efficient  blind  man  merits." 


Philadelphia  Pa  "Inquirer" 

"TWrffSfor  Blind  Elects  Officers 

At  the  twenty-eighth  annual  meeting  of 
the  corporators  of  the  Pennsylvania  Work- 
ing Home  for  Blind  Men,  held  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  at  the  home,  3518  Lancaster  ave- 
nue, the  following  officers  and  Board  of 
Managers  were  elected  to  serve  during 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Caleb  J. 
Milne;  vice  presidents,  E.  P.  Borden,  Theo- , 
dore  H.  Morris:;  treasurer,  Meredith  Hanna;< 
secretary,  Charles  D.  Norton;  managers, 
George v  B.  Collier,  William  Buinham,  I. 
Layton  Register,  Samuel  Lees,  Carroll  R. 
Williams,  James  Spear,  Joseph  E.  Good- 
man, John  F.  Craig,  William  M.  Hardt, 
William  N.  Ashman,  R/v.  D.  P.  Leas; 
physicians,  C.  D.  HoUenstein,  M.  D.:  C 
H.  Baker,  M.  D. ;  L.J¥vebstre  Fox,  ophthal- 
mic surgeon;  counselors,  Carroll  R.  Wil- 
liams, Meredith  'Hanna;  auditor,  Joseph 
Fleming;  superintendent  and  financial 
agent,   H.  L.   Hall.  


Date 
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TO  STATE 


* 

1902. 


WENT  STONE  BLIND  FOR  TWO  HOURS 


AND  THEN  JOHN  LAYMAN  RE- 
COVERED HIS  SIGHT  JUST  AS 
STRANGELY  AS  IT  HAD  LEFT 
HIM. 


John  Layman.  22,  was  suddenly 
stricken  blind,  a  few  days  ago,  and  just 
as  suddenly  and  mysteriously  recovered 
his   sight. 

Layman  lives  with  and  works  for 
Chris    Delker,    5934    Shelley-ave.,    Irving- 


ton,  who  keeps  a  butcher's  stand  on  the 
market,  j^e  and  Delker  were  on  their 
wagon,  Friday,  driving  to  the  stork 
yards,  when  young  Layman  complained 
that  he  felt  ill.  This  was  at  Illinois  and 
Washington-sts.  When  they  reached 
Senate  and  Kentucky-aves.,  the  young 
man  declraed  he  could  not  see.  He 
groped  into  a  saloon  at  the  corner  and 
sat  in  a  cnair  for  two  hours,  totally 
Mind.  Ti.en  his  sight  began  to  return. 
In  a  short  time  he  was  able  to  resume 
his  interrupted  trip  to  the  stock  yards. 
Layman  is  totally  unable  to  explain 
why  he  went  ,hiiad,.frWfhe  time  and  how 
he  so  suddenly  recovered  his  sight.  No 
physician    was   called.  /■ 


William  E.  Bordeaux  Declared 
to  Be  Insane  ky  a  Commis- 
sion of  Two  Physicians. 

Fought 'and  Screamed  All  the 
Way  to  the  Asylum— His 
Escapades  In  Supreme 
Court. 


SAI/T  LAKE  CITY  T>  HHRAU1 

--■• Jan. 


Dare 


5 

1902:- 


SCARLET  FEVER  BLINDS  ONE  CHILD 

AND  QUICKLY  KILLS  TWO  OTHERS 


As  a  result  of  an  attack  of  scarlet 
fever  little  Luella,  the  baby'  daughter 
of  Dr.  W.  F.  Beer,  has  lost  the  sight 
in  one  of  her  eyes.  The  other  eye  was 
seriously  affected,  but  Dr.  Beer  hopes 
to  be  able  to  restore  it. 

The  child  was  taken  sick  over  a  week 
ago  with  a  very  severe  form  of  the 
fever.  For  several  days  it  was  feared 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  withstand 
the  ravages  of  the  dread  disease,  but 
under  the  constant  care  of  her  father,  | 
who  remained  at  her  bedside  all  the  j 
time,  she  pulled  through,  and  is  now 
out  of  dangew 

The  disease,  which  usually  leaves  its 
victims  deaf,  attacked  the  child's  eyes, 
and  for  a  time  she  was  totally  blind  in 
both.  It  was  feared  for  a  time  that 
she  would  never  recover  the  sight  in 
either,  but  under  expert  treatment  she 
has    been    enabled    to    gain    back    the 

William  E.  Bordeaux,  the  blind  ex- 
attorney,  whom  it  took  three  stout  blue- 
coated  gentlemen  to  subdue  recently  in 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Laura  Brasser,  2S  Man- 
hattan Street,  was  taken  to  the  Insane 
Asylum  this  morning.  Bordeaux  fought 
and  howled  the  entire  way  to  tho  asylum, 
and  continued  to  fight  and  howl  so  much 
after  he  got  there  that  it  was  necessary 
to  put  him  in  a  padded  cell. 

Bordeaux  was  examined  at  the  jail  yes- 
terday by  Drs.  Howck  and  Wolcott,  being 
pronounced  violently  insane.  Judge 
Sutherland  immediately  signed  the  com- 
mitment papers. 

I  Bordeaux  has  had  quite  a  strenuous 
career  during  the  past  two  weeks.  After 
being  put  out  of  half  a  dozen  hotels  he 
wound  up  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Frances  Blake  on  South  Fitzhugh  Street. 
When  he  went  there  he  told  Mrs.  Blake 
that  he  was  a  cripple,  but  would  be-  no 
trouble  as  he  had  a  colored  valet  and  a 
woman  to  attend  him. 

oral  days  after  when  neither  valet 
or  woman  put  in  an  appearance  she  told 
him  she  did  not  believe  that  he  had  one. 

"What,  you  don't  believe  that  I  have 
got  them?"  he  screeched.  "Well,  you, 
just  watch  mc  take  a  Pullman  car  at  the 
Central  Station.  Don't  I  have  a  colored 
there?  Isn't  there  a  woman  to  wait 
on  mo  there?" 


sight  in  one  eye.  In  the  other,  though 
she  is  completely  blind,  and  the  doc- 
tors state  that  the  sight  canont  be  re- 
stored. 

Death  laid  a  heavy  hand  yesterday 
upon  the  home  of  Harry  Hansen,  an 
expressman  living  near  Ninth  West 
and  Second  North  streets,  and  within 
twelve  hours  two  merry  little  voices 
that  were  wont  to  bring  gladness  to 
the  hearts  of  their  parents,  were  stilled 
forever.  A  third  little  one  is  now  lying 
it  the  point  of  death,  suffering  from 
scarlet  fever,  the  disease  that  claimed 
the  other  two. 

For  days  past  the  three  little  ones 
who  were  but  mere  babies  have  lain 
in  the  clutches  of  the  disease.  About 
midnight  Friday  night  one  child  died, 
and  just  twelve  hours  later  death 
claimed  the  second.  The  bodies  of  the 
little  ones  were  taken  in  charge  by 
Undertaker  Joseph  William  Taylor, 
and  they  will  be  interred  privately. 

After  Bordeaux  had  been  ejected  from 
the  house  by  the  police  Mrs.  Blake  called 
in   the   furniture  repairers. 

Bordeaux  next  went  to  Brasser's  house 
on  Manhattan  Street.  He  distinguished 
himself  there  by  chasing  Mrs.  Brasser 
and  her  haughter  from  the  house.  Part 
of  the  furniture  was  saved  by  the  police. 

At  the  jail  Bordeaux  managed  to  keep 
all  the  other  prisoners  awake  nights  by 
his  howling. 

Bordeaux  was  for  many  years  a  prac- 
ticing lawyer  and  is  said  to  be  wealthy. 
His  last  two  visits  to  the  Supreme  Court 
room  were  featured  by  forcible  eject- 
ments by  court  attendants.  He  previous- 
ly lived  on  North  Goodman  Street  and  ! 
brought  two  burlesque  actions  to  obtain 
the  title  to  the  property  in  which  he  re- 
sided. 
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IN  THE  PAVILION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


I 


v  ongressional  Library,  Washington  D.  C. 

BY   HELEN  MARK  CAMPBELL. 

[It  was  with  Miss  Helen Marr Campbell,  the 
autL,  rof  the  article,  that  there  originated  the 
idea  of  a  Pavilion  for  the  Blind,  the  beautiful 
Congressional  Library  at  Washington— Ed.] 

I  have  been  asked  to  tell  the 
young  people  of  the  Weekly 
how  I  came  to  suggest  to  the 
ones  planning  for  the  different 
departments  which  were  to  be 
harbored  in  the  spaeious  wall 
of  the  beautiful  Congressional 
Library  in  our  national  city, 
that  a  room  might  be  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  the  sightless. 

Now  that  the  Pavilion  for 
the  Blind  has  become  so  pop- 
ular that  few  chink  of  visiting 
the  Congressional  Library 
without  spending  more  or  less 
time  in  that  corner,  the  question 
is  often  asked,  "How  did  it  ori- 
ginate:" 

I  had  received  my  education 
at  the  Institution  for  the  Blind 
in  Baltimore,  but  as  my  home 
is  in  Washington,  I  often  went 
to  the  Congressional  Library 
while  it  was  domiciled  in  the 
Capitol  to  consult  the  books 
within  it  which  were  printed 
in  raised  characters  for  the 
blind.  These  books  were  not 
large  in  number  and  they  seem- 
ed almost  to  be  lost  in  the  great 
labyrinth  of  books  for  seeing, 
and  many  times  I  went  away 
without  finding  what  I  sought, 
and  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
discouragement  at  the  back- 
handed way  in  which  those 
who  could  not  see  were  obliged 
to  get  what  they  went  for. 

In  the  summer  of  1897,  while 
I  was  on  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  a 
neighboring  suburb,  I  mention- 
ed this  fact  to  her,  and  said 
that  while  provision  was  made 
for  the  welfare  of  deaf  mutes 
and  otherwise  afflicted  persons, 
but  little  seemed  to  be  done  lor 


(hose  who,  like  myself,  are  de- 
prived of  sight.  "We  are  sent 
to  schools  for  the  blind,"  said 
I,  "where  we  are  carefully  edu- 
cated for  eight  or  ten  years, and 
are  surrounded  by  all  that 
makes  life  beautiful,  but  with 
our  graduation  all  advantages 
eease  unless  we  happen  to  be 
born  rich — a  lot  which  falls  to 
lew  or  us. 

As  I  said  this  a  thought  was 
Hashed  to  me,  and  I  asked  my 
friend,  "Do  3^011  think  that  a 
letter  written  to  the  Librarian 
of  Congress  would  have  any 
effect  in  arranging  a  corner  of 
the  Congressional  Library  for 
our  use?" 

"Surely,"  was  the  enthu- 
siastic reply.  "Write  him. 
Write  him  by  all  means." 

So  this  is  how  I  came  to  write 
to  Hon.  John  Russel  Young, 
who  was  then,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, Librarian  of  Congress. 
This  letter  was  written  in  the 
New  York  Point  system,  and 
was  sent  with  a  peneil  trans- 
lation in  scrip.  Many  of  the 
readers  of  the  Weekly  may  not 
know  that  the  New  York  Point 
consists  of  various  groupings 
of  dots  that  are  wholly  unin- 
telligible to  unenlightened 
persons,  but  are  written  and 
read  with  great  facility  by  the 
sightless.  I  believe  the  system 
was  invented  by  Prof.  W.  B. 
Wait,  Superintendent  of  the 
New  York  City  School  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Young  seemed  greatly 
interested  in  what  1  wrote,  and 
appointed  an  early  date  for  an 
interview  with  me.  The  result 
was  his  setting  apart  a  very 
beautiful  room  to  be  used  as  a 
Reading  Room  for  the  Blind. 

When  the  room  was  in  read- 
iness, the  question  was  asked, 
"Who  shall  preside  here?" 
Miss  Etta  Joslyn  Giffin  of    Cal- 


ifornia was  selected  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  Pavilion.  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  Miss  Giffin  has 
endeared  herself  to  us  all.  She 
has  such  a  happy  faculty  of 
understanding  us  and  answer- 
ing to  our  needs  in  the  mostdeli- 
cate  way  possible.  Her  gentle 
dignity  and  winsome  grace,  her 
exquisite  tact  and  loving  kind- 
ness, have  endeared  her  to  all 
with  whom  she  comes  in  con- 
tact. And  there  is  not  one  of 
us  but  feels  that  the  hand  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  may  be  traced 
in  the  choice  that  was  made 
for  us.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Pavilion,  or  Reading  Room  for 
the  Blind,  was  organized.  We 
rather  reverence  the  former 
title  because  our  esteemed 
friend  John  Russel  Young 
originated  it,  and  helped  us  by 
ever}^  means  in  his  power  to 
make  the  best  use  possible  of 
this    Pavilion. 

The  Pavilion  is  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  building,  and  its  wide  win- 
dows flood  it  with  light  all  day 
long.  Many  people  think  that 
to  the  blind  this  makes  no 
difference,  but  we  are  very 
susceptible  to  light  and  sun- 
shine. Between  the  north  and 
west  window  stands  a  hand- 
some grand  piano,  a  never-fail- 
ing source  of  enjoyment  to  us. 
It  was  placed  through  the 
generosity  of  one  of  Wash- 
ington's piano  dealers. 

After  the  Pavilion  had  been 
prepared  for  us,  the  next  step 
was  suggested  by  Mr.  David 
Hutcheson,  the  second  assistant 
librarian,  into  whose  immediate 
charge  this  department  was 
given.  The  plan  suggested 
was  the  devoting  of  one  hour 
each  da}r,  at  a  convenient  time, 
to  an  entertainment  for  the 
blind  and  their  friends.  I  can- 
not describe    to    you    how    our 
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hearts  have  been  touched  by 
the  way  those  of  the  seeing 
world  have  responded  to  this 
suggestion,  and  have  furnished 
for  us  lectures  and  concerts 
and  readings  that  have  proved 
a  great  source  of  delight  and 
profit.  The  tirst  reading  was 
given  by  Mrs.  John  Russel 
Young,  followed  by  Mr.  Spof- 
ford.  This  was  the  beginning, 
but      the  record  which 

has  been  kept  shows  many 
notable  names.  The  popular 
novelist*  Thos.  Nelson  Page, 
has  read  several  times  from  his 
own  stories,  to  our  infinite 
delight:  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Joacpuin  Miller,  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar,  Consalade  Quesarlea 
of  the  Cuban  Junta,  Mrs.  John 
W.  Foster,  and  Miss  Doliver, 
are  among  the  readers.  The 
blind  chaplain  of  the  H>use  of 
Representatives,  Rev.  Mr.  Cou- 
den,  often  gives  an  afternoon 
entertainment  for  those  whom 
he  calls  his  "companions  in 
darkness,"  and  his  sweet  voice 
lingers  with  us  long  after  the 
reading  is  ended. 

When  the  Episcopal  Conven- 
tion was  in  session  in  Washing- 
ton, Bishop  Whipple  and  Bish- 
op Whitehead  read  twice  dur 
ing  the  week  that  they  were 
there. 

In  October,  1898,  a  new  fea- 
ture of  entertainment  was 
entered  upon,  and  an  hour 
devoted  to  music,  with  Miss 
Murray  as  soprano  soloist, 
Miss  Grady  as  pianist,  and  Mr. 
Hoskins  as  violinist.  Other  line 
entertainments  provided  have 
given  us  great  pleasure,  and 
have  been  participated  in  by 
some  of  Washington's  best  mu- 
sicians. 

I  wish  I  had  words  to  tell  of 
the  interest  that  Mr.  David 
Hutcheson,  Superintendent  of 
the  Reading  Room  of  the  Lib- 
rary of  Congress,  has  taken  in 
the  Pavilion.  We  all  feel  that 
in  him  we  have  a  friend  read}' 
to  sympathize  with  our  needs, 
and  his  hand  has  been  ever 
ready    to    help,    and    his     voice 


ever  holds  encouragement. 
Truly  we  have  great  cause  for 
thankfulness. 

When  our  room  was  tirst  open- 
ed there  were  180  books  in 
raised  print,  but  additions  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  the  number  has  increased 
to  more  than  600  volumes.  We 
have  also  many  maps,  and  fifty- 
six  pieces  of  music.  Then  we 
have  been  presented  with  sev- 
eral busts  b}r  the  art  department 
which  we  blind  people  enjoy 
as  the  seeing  world  enjoys 
pictures.  We  have  a  typewrit- 
er, a  Kludograph  for  writing 
the  New  York  Point,  a  Braille 
writer,  and  a  telegraphic  outfit 
for  instruction  and  practice. 

To  the  first  room  there  has 
been  added  a  smaller  retiring 
room  which  holds  great  comfort 
for  us.  In  it  is  a  luxurious  sofa, 
a  long  table  where  the  large 
books  can  be  rested  as  we  use 
them,  and  here  it  is  that  some 
of  us  often  spend  a  whole  day, 
availing  ourselves  of  the  many 
advantages  and  pleasures  pro- 
vided. 

I  could  not  tell  you  of  all  the 
ways  our  dear  superintendent, 
Miss  Giffin,  finds  of  interesting 
other  girlsin  our  behalf.  While 
the  Pavilion  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Congressional  Library  was 
established  by  Mr.  Young,  we 
are  made  to  feel  that  Librarian 
Putnam  is  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  it  and  it  has  his  most  cor- 
dial support. 

We  understand  that  since  this 
department  in  the  Congress- 
ional Library  was  established, 
Public  Libraries  throughout 
the  country  have  opened  Read- 
ing Rooms  for  the  Sightless. 
And  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  work  thus  begun  may  prove 
of  untold  value  to  those  who, 
like  myself,  are  without  sight. 
—  Young  People's    Weekly. 


V     miiula*  ViitlioresM.— Miss     Mm; 
Salter,  a  blind   authoress,    is   visiting  this 
,v     and    will    remain    Here    for    several,! 
i  vs      Sin-   lias   been   blind   for  2:;  years, 
and  Wing  that  "me  she  has  busied  her. 
!S!  with  literary  work.     She  has  written 
many    stories   and   sketches,    al    of   which 
naVebeen  published  and  have  been  favar- 
v    commented    upon.      Miss    Salter    was 
Sicken    blind    as    tlu     remit    of    a    sun- 
Utte  on  a  pleasure  trip  from  Bos- 
to       o       neighboring   resort.     Despite  her 
great  affliction,    she   is   very   cheerful  and 
fs  an  entertaining  conversationalist.     Her 
books  are  very  interesting. 


Date 
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„LIND   TYPEWRITER. 


Mattoon  has  a  citizen  named  Les- 
lie P.  Butler,  that  certainly  is  a  won- 
der.   Mr.   Butler  is  totally  blind  and 
beside  being  a  musician  of  consider- 
able  ability,    is   able   to   perform    on 
a  number  of  different  musical  instru- 
ments and  operate  a  Remington  type- 
writer    accurately     and     with     good 
speed.     Hi.s  spelling  is  good  and  punc- 
tuation all   right,  and  one  from  look- 
ing at   his   work   would    scarcely  be- 
lieve  it   to  be  that   of  a    blind  man. 
He  is  also   a  piano  and   organ  tuner 
and   repairer,    and   it    is    said   he   can 
take   a  piano  or  organ  all  apart   and 
repair    any    brealk    as    quickly    as    a 
man    with    perfect    eyesight.    He    is 
exceedingly  energetic  and  had  he  his 
eye  sight,  would   certainly  be  one  of 
ihe  leading  men  of  the  country,  as  he 
is    possessed    of   qualities  that  go  to 
jn a k e  up  a  iis^fiji^^BffliagMMMMMBfc' 

Lymrites  Item 


Date 


Even,  the  blind  chaplain  of  the  TJnitecT 
States  SenatT^TpTJeaw  ■»■  be  conscious 
of  the  propensity  for  faking,  or  trans- 
mitting stuff  that  partakes  of  that  na- 
ture,  to  which  some  of  the  Washing- 
ton correspondents  are  addicted,  for 
yesterday  he  asked  the  Lord  to  bless 
"those  accomplished  gentlemen  who  are 
sending  forth  the  proceedings  of  this 
body."  This  is  said  to  be  the  first 
time  the  chaplain  of  either  House  or 
Senate  has  invoked  the  divine  blessing 
on  the  occupants  of  the  press  gallery, 
but  it  couldn'*  conscientiously  be  staved 
off  any  longer. 
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A  TEXAS  HELEN  KELLER 

Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Ruby  Rice  Is 
Being  Educated  at  the  Ex- 
pense of  the  State. 


Ruby  Rice,  a  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
girl,  is  now  being  educated  unde^SC 
supervision  of  Superintendent  McNulty 
who  secured  an  appropriation  of  $3,000 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
for  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  of 
the  state.  Mr.  McNulty  brought  Ruby 
from  her  home  two  weeks  ago.  He 
.secured  the  services  of  Mrs.  E.  Moore 
Barrett,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in 
state  school  for  the  blind.  Mrs. 
Barrett  has  had  some  experience  with 
(the  deaf-blind,  and  the  securing  of 
[her  services  by  Superintendent  Mc- 
Nulty was  fortunate.  The  following  is 
an  article  written  by  Prof.  Williams 
after  a  visit  to  Ruby's  home  two  years 
!ago:  I 

"Ruby  Rice  was  born  in  Ellis  coun- 
ty in  October,  1887.  When  she  was 
near  2  years  old  spotted  fever  was 
prevalent  in  the  community.  Six  mem- 
bers of  the  Rice  family  had  the  fear- 
ful disease.  The  father  and  son  died. 
Ruby's  life  was  almost  despaired  of 
for  five  long  weeks.  Her  mother 
thought  that  if  she  ever  recovered  that 
her  mind  would  be  gone,  so  severe  and 
agonizing  was  the  pain.  For  a  time 
it  was  difficult  for  her  mother  to  deter- 
mine just  what  her  condition  was.  It 
developed  that  she  was  totally  deaf 
and  blind.  She  had  just  begun  to  un- 
derstand and  use  words,  but  she  does, 
not  seem  to  have  retained  any  knowl- 
edge of  these  words. 

"Notwithstanding  the  dark,  all  but 
sealed  up  life  she  has  lived,  she  is  a 
bright,  cheerful  girl.  She  is  very  fair, 
with  blue  eyes,  brown  hair,  and  is 
quite  slender  and  active.  Some  two 
years  ago  a  sketch*  of  this  little  girl's 
life  appeared  in  the  Galveston  News, 
and  being  interested  in  her  I  deter- 
mined at  the  first  opportunity  to  know 
more  of  her.  So  last  June,  on  my  re- 
turn from  Dallas,  where  I  had  gone 
with  pupils  at  the  close  of  school,  I 
went  to  her  home. 

"I  am  fully  aware  of  the  Incredulous 
reception  frequently  accorded  stories 
told  of  this  class  of  children,  and  will, 
therefore,  be  careful  not  to  overdraw 
nor  in  the  least  color  real  conditions. 
All  of  my  information  is  from  person- 
al observation  and  from  her  mother's 
lips.  I  had  written  her  mother  that  I 
was  coming.  A  few  friends  were  at 
home.  Ruby  shook  hands  with  me, 
then  went  to  her  mother,  grasped  her 
hand  and  twirled  it  round  and  round, 
much  as  we  did  in  making  a  sign  for  a 
1.  then  pointed  across  the  country 
with  her  mother's  hand.  Her  mother 
meant  to  say  I  had  come  on 
the  train  many  miles.  She  indicated 
many  by  running  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other 
many  times.  I  wis  told  that  her  sis- 
ter had  told  her  of  my  coming,  and 
that  I  would  take  her  away.     She 


fauite  shy  of  me  and  would  only  let  me 
play  with  her  a  short  while  at  a  time. 
I  took  all  the  different  hats  I  could  find 
and  spelled  the  word  in  her  hand,  each 
time  I  would  spell  to  her,  she  would 
when  free,  catch  and  push  me  to  some 
playmate,  indicating  that  T  should  spell 
to  them.  I  did  so.  While  I  was  doing 
so  Ruby  held  her  hand  over  their 
mouths  and  at  the  least  wrinkle  of  the 
face  in  a  smile,  she  would  burst  out 
in  laughter  as  if  she  were  a  great  joke. 
This  was  repeated  many  times. 

I  stayed  all  night  at  he  home.  In  ' 
the  morning  1  found  her  in  the  dining 
room  thrashing  around  with  a  towel 
at  flies,  trying  to  drive  them  out.  f 
took  her  hand  in  mine  and  ran  it  over 
my  hands  and  face  indicating  as  best 
I  could  my  desire  to  wash.  She  imme- 
diately  pointed  across  the  room  toward 
the  bowl  of  water.  I  took  her  hand 
again  and  pointed  it  in  the  direction  of 
the  water,  indicating  that  she  could  get 
the  water.  She  walked  to  the  water 
pnd  touched  the  bowl,  pointed  me  to  it. 
Before  breakfast  was  oh  the  table  she 
was  in  her  place.  She  has  her  place 
and  plate  and  will  have  no  other.  She 
pointed  and  led  me  to  the  end  of  the 
table  to  a  chair.  Her  brother  usually 
ate  beside  her.  He  was  late  to  break- 
fast. Ruby  felt  over  to  his  place  and 
called  her  mother's  attention  to  his  ab- 
sence, pointing  upstairs  to  where  he 
slent. 

"Just  before  I  left  she  gave  me  some 
work  of  hers,  a  doll  bonnet.  It  is  quite 
rudely  made,  but  is  all  her  own.  She 
indicated  her  individual  pronerty  by 
touching  the  article  and  striking  her 
breast  with  onen  hand,  and  what  was 
other's  people's  by  pressing  her  own 
hand  against  them.  This  is  almost 
identically  the  method  used  bv  the  deaf 
in  general.  She  understood  when  I 
was  to  go  and  kissed  me  good-by,  and 
indicated  by  Dulling  and  pointing  that 
her  mother  should  do  likewise. 

"I  visited  the  home  for  an  hour 
asrain  last  October.  After  running  her 
hands  over  me  she  indicated  that  she 
knew  me  by  calling  attention  to  a  little 
remembrance  I  had  left  her  on  my  for- 
mer visit.  She  was  more  friendly  this 
time.  She  brought  me  her  cat,  and 
spelled  in  my  hand  'cat.'  Her  sister 
had  taught  her  that  word.  I  then 
spelled  ear,  eye  and  pose  to  her,  show- 
ing her  the  parts.  Shp  sat.  as  if  in 
thought  a  moment.  Then  in  turn  she 
handed  me  the  tail,  tongue  and  paw 
for  me  to  spell  the  names.  She  seemed 
to  be  much  pleased  at  it  all.  She 
showed  me  a  collection  of  cabinet  pho- 
tos. 

"All  were  cabinet  size,  and  to  me 
apparently  the  same.  She  ran  over 
them  and  showed  me  her  picture  first 
j  When  she  came  to  her  sister's  family 
she  indicated  how  many  there  were. 
She  showed  me  that  one  had  a  beard. 
She  showed  me  a  baby  dress  which  her 
mother  told  me  she  had  cut.  and  made 
alone  from  her  old  dress,  for  her  sis- 
ter's baby.  The  work  was  well  and 
neatly  done.  Few  children  with  sight 
could  equal  it  at  her  aee.  She  ran 
short  of  cloth,  and  made  one  sleeve  of 
different  cloth.  This  worried  her  no 
little. 

"She  keeps  her  own  trunk  and  woe 


be   unto   the   household   article   which 
r  property,     i  also  saw 
11  piece  of  white 
<  loth    endeavoring    to    pull      out     the 
threads  for  drawn  work.     She  had  one 
side  out  and  was  doing  fairly  well  with 
the  cross  section.     I  saw  her  thread  a 
needle,   which   she   did   by  placing   the 
eye  of  the  needle  as  well  as  the  thread 
he  end  of  her  tongue.    She  sews  on 
the  machine  by  hand.     The  neighbor's 
children   often   play  with   her.     When 
do  anything  she  dislikes  she  mo- 
tions for  them  to  go  home. 

"She  knows  how  many  thSrVare  in 
eacff  family  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
knows  them  all  when  they  come.     She 
can  always  indicate  the  right  direction 
of  the  home  of  each  family.  Once  when 
she  visited  her  sister  she  became  home- 
sick.    She  made  signs  that  were  clear- 
ly understood  to  mean  her  mother  was 
lying  on  the  bed  sick.     She  wanted  to 
go  to  her.  When  quite  small  she  would 
tm  and  cry  in  a  great  fright  every 
time  It  rained.   She  feels  her  way  about 
e  partly  with  her  feet,  and  for 
;      reason  likes  to  go  barefooted.  She 
dearly  loves  her  cat,  and  will  allow  no 
one  but  herself  and  brother  to  claim 
it.     She  is  a  happy,  bright  and  cheer- 
ful   child   and  enjoys  the  companion- 
ship of  friends.    She  shares  with  all  of 
i  them  her  candies  and  fruits.     Had  her 
(young  life  had  the  benefits  of  an  in- 
structor, it  is  beyond  the  ability  of  any 
one  to  say  what  she  might  not  have 
accomplished.    Sure  it  is  that  she  pos- 
sesses  a    remarkably  bright   mind  "— 
Lone  Star  Weekly. 
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'-Mr.  l^i*.  SCHWKKT  from  me  wunau 
.tee  on  Accounts  of  Charitable  Institu 
Kens  presented  the  foll'o-wing  report  an 
resolution  and  moved  the  adoption. 

Adopted. 

Buffalo,  X.  Y..  Dec.  18,   i 
To  i!i.-  Honorable,  rd  of  Soipervls^ 

trs.  Gentlemen:  ttHuHtttHMKHtHli 

|->~4;»ur  Committee  on  Charitable  Institu- 
tions, as  per  resolution  of  Your  Honorable 
Body,  respectfully  report  that  they  have 
j  visited  the  various  Institutions  in  the 
Cour.ty  and  State  that  come  under  its 
jurisdiction  and  in  which  there  are  in- 
mates frem  Erie  County. 

la.'  .  November  12th,  Your  Commit- 
tee visited  the  New  York  State  School  for  ' 
the   Blind  at   Batavia,    X.    Y.,    where  Erie 
Counti'  ctfrttr'ihutes  sixteen  pupils  out  of  a 
total  number  of  one  hundred  twenty-six. 

This  is  an  educational  Institution  to 
which  rich  and  poor  alike  are  eligible,  it 
being-  supported  by  the  state,  same  as  our 
public  schools.  The  County  13  only 
charged  with  the  expense  of  clothing, 
sb  cs,  railroad  fare,  etc.,  of  its  pupils. 

In  addition  to  a  thorough  school  educa- 
tion, the  pupils  are  taught  trades,  and 
rrany  branches  of  industry.  The  girls  are 
taught  knitting,  sewing,  music  and  type- 
writing and  the  boys  make  brooms,  repair 
and  tune  pianos  and  a  hundred  other 
thin-s  that  go  to  make  a  well  rounded 
life,  thus  giving  them  all  a  chance  to  be- 
come useful  and  self-supportiig  men  and 
women.  About  seventy  pupils  have  grad- 
uated from  this  school  within  the  last  ten 
years,  in  the  departments  of  literature,  in- 
dustrial work  and  music.  Under  such, 
training  many  a  blind  unfortunate  person 
will  be  spared  thie  humiliation  of  spending 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  in 
hopeless  idleness  at  home  and  in  poor 
house  a, 

A  large  gymnasium,  with  baths  in  the 
basement  have  been  added  the  past  year 
tor  the  physical  developefcnt  and  health 
of  the  pupils.  Apparently  everything  was 
running  In  a  satisfactory  manner  under 
the  management  of  acting  Superintendent 
L  J.  Muchrnore  (Mr.  Fuller  having  re- 
signed.; 

'The  following  day  we  visited  Craig 
Colony  for  epileptics  at  Sonyea,  Liviug- 
.  County,   N.    V. 


:view, 
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Craig  Colony  was  established  by  an  act 
,  of  the  Legislature  in  lSdt  and  named  in 
lienor  of  the  lat  •  Oscar  Craig-,  of  Rochest- 
er, X.  1'.,  whose  efficient  and  gratuitous 
public  services,  in  behalf  of  epileptics  and 
other  dependent,  unfortunates,  the  state 
desired    to  commemorate. 

The  Colony  is  located  about  10  miles 
southwest  of  Rochester  on  the  W.  N.  Y. 
&  P.  Ry.,  in  the  rich  and  fertile  Genesee 
Valley,  consisting  of  about  2,000  acres  of 
land,  500  acres  of  which  are  under  im- 
mediate cultivation.  The  present  popula- 
tion is  73S  inmates  of  which  Erie  County, 
■  the  opening-  of  the  Colony,  Feb.  1st, 
If 96,  has  contributed  90  patients,  38  hav- 
ing been  either  cured  or  discharged  leaves 
54  from  the  County  of  Erie  at  the  present 
time. 

We  were  cordially  received  and  enter- 
tained by  Wm.  P.  Sipratling  ihe  medical 
superintendent,  together  with  other  able 
assistants  and  genial  steward  Mr.  T.  L.. 
Stone  who  kindly  showed  us  through  the 
various  groups  and  departments. 

The  Colony  is  divided  Into  groups  vis: 
Farmstead  Group,  Letchworth  Group, 
West  Group,  Womens  and  Mens  Groups. 
The  Womens  Group  on  the  east  side  being 
separated  from  the  mens  on  the  west 
by  the  beautiful  Kishagua  Creek  coursing 
its  winding  way  down  through  the  valley 
to  the  Genesee. 

Farmstead  Group  consists  of  9  build- 
ings: Cow  barn,  henhouse,  vegetable  cel- 
lar, stable,  farmer's  house,  granary,  wag- 
on shed  and  patients  house. 

Letchworth  Group  consists  of  13  build- 
ings: Principal  men's  group  dormitory 
!  hospital,  administration  building,  patients 
dormitory,  dining  ball,  stewards  house, 
'  luur.dry,  store  house,  ice  house,  labratory, 
■  school  house,  superintendents  house  and 
I  patients  house. 

West  Group  consists  of  7  buildings:  Pa- 
tients building,  kitchen,  hleathg  plant,  in- 
dustries, cow  barn,  storing  water  pump 
house  and  dec-tors  office. 

Women's  Group  is  subdivided  into  3 
groups: 

Villa  Flora  Group  contains  23  cottages 
each  named  for  some  flower— Daisy  cot- 
tage,  Rose  cottage,   etc. 

Oneida  Group,  north  Of  Villa  Flora 
Group  contains  4  cottages  each  named  for 
an  Indian  flower. 

Hillside  Group,  west  of  Villa  Flora 
group  contains  31  cottages  each  of  these 
being  named  also  for  some  flower. 

The  Men's  group  of  buildings,  all  west 
of  Kishagua  Creek  are  also  subdivided  in- 
to 10  groups  as  follows: 

Letchworth  group.  Village  Green,  Villa 
Sylva  Group,  West  Group,  Kishagua  Point 
Group,  Trscarora  Group,  Underbill 
Group,  Farmstead,  Caygua  Group,  and 
Fairfield  Group.  Containing  altogether  120 
buildings  all  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  domestic,  educational  and  hospital 
buildings,  are  cottages  and  are  named  for 
trees  and  different  tribes  of  Indians, 

Many  of  the  buildrgs  now  in  use  were 
ence  occupied  by  the  Shakers  and  are  in  a 
fair  state  of  preservation.  The  newer 
buildings  erected  by  the  state  (particular- 
ly the  cottages)  were  well  arranged  and 
presented  a  fine  architecural  appearance, 
but  were  cheaply  built  with  inferior  ma- 
terial. The  administration  building,  the 
laboratories,  the  men's  dormitories  and 
tluc  buildings  in  the  Farmstead  group  all 
seem  to  have  been  built  of  good  material 
and  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  The 
grounds  of  the  Colony  are  beautifully 
laid  out  ar;d  much  has  been  accomplished 
for  the  short  time  of  its  existance,  and 
when  tho  plans  are  all  completed  "Craig 
Colony"  the  home  of  the  epileptic  will 
be  an  ideal  spot. 

Tout  Committee  returned  to  Rochester 
and  the  Western  N.  Y.,  Deaf  Mute  Insti- 
tution was  next  visited  where  Erie  County 
has  36  pupils  out  of  a  total  of  ISO.  14 
supported  wholly  by  the  County  at  $300.00 
per  y«ar.  (22  having  become  state,  pu- 
pils) and  the  County  is  charged  with  $:».0O 
per  year  for  clothes,  until  graduation.  Of 
the  above  22  State  pupils  the  County  fur- 
nisher clothing  to  only  13,  the  other  nine 
arc  clothed  by  parents  or  'otherwise. 


The  Committee  was  conducted  through 
the    different    departments    of    the   school 

:  by  'Superintendent  Westcrvelt  and  saw 
i  <  arty  all  tine  pupils  at  tbelr  class  work. 

j  The  children  seem  to  be  bright  and  the 
fact  was  demonstrated  by  inspecting  the 
different    kinds    of    work    turned    cut    by 

1  them.  In  addition  to  a  school  education! 
they  arc  also  taught  to  be  self  supporting. 
The    girls    with    needle    and    Ihe    boys    in 

;  printing,    carpentry,   moulding   and   many 

;  other  useful  trades.  The  sanitary  condi- 
ti'  ni  of  the  buildings  are  very  good  and 
w*    found    every    thing   in   excellent    eom- 

ufitipn. 

Our  next  call  was  at  the  Jewish  Orphan 
Atylum  on   Xoith  St.  Paul  street,  in  the 

City  of  Rochester,    X.    V.   This  is  a  limie  ' 
for    Jewish    orphan    children.      The    total 
number   of  orphans   in    this   institution    is 
29  of  which  8  are  from  the  County  of  Brie, 
and  for  which  we  pcy  at  the  rate  Of  J1.00 
per   week   for   their   maintamance.    Every] 
thins  connected  with  the  institution  is  in] 
a  very  satisfactory  conditio*, 

The    next    place    visited    by    four   Com- 
mittee was  the  New  York  ©fate  C 
Asylum    for    Feeble    Minded     Women    ai 
Newark,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

This  institution  is  beautifully  located  on 
a  summit  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town 
overlooking  the  valley  and  picturegQtre 
scenery  for  miles  around.  We 
about  12  o'clock.  The  Committee  was  cor- 
dially recoh  cd  by  the  able  Superintend- 
ent, Mr.  C.  W.  Windspear  and  his  aroiab'- 
and  accomplished  wife  vho  showed  lis 
fchrougft  the  various  departments  and 
buildings  connected  with  the  institution 
Eveij  thing  was  in  perfect  order,  and 
cleanliness  prevailed  throughout  the  en 
Mre  buildings.  We  saw  the  inmates  all 
match  into  their  dinner.  They  were  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  good  substantia]  food 
and  gpe'd  im.!i     .ad  decorum  jarevailed. 

(The  total  number  of  Inmates  is  i:a. 

The   tc  tu!    numbei    from   Laic  County- is  I 
40. 

The  inmates  rare  kept  busy  working  in 
the  laundry,  sewing-,  knitting-  and  many 
other  light  occupations. 

ower  louse  and  electric  light 
plant  under  construction  a  year  ago  has1 
been  completed  and  new  cottages  added. 
It  seems  to  be  conceded  thai  this  institu- 
tion under  its  present  management  is  one 
of  the  finest  and  best  regulated  asylums 
j in  trie  country. 

Friday,  November  15th,  we  visited 
Syracuse  Institution  for  Feeble  Minded 
:  Children.  The  total  number  in  the  Institu- 
tion was  530  of  which  Eiie  County  has  -10. 
cRev.  J.  C.  Oarsons,  Superintendent,  con- 
ducted us  through,  the  buildings.  This 
is  also  an  educational  institution  in  which 
the  cLl  Iircn  are  taught  many  useful 
trades,  and  considering  their  mental  con- 
dition,  a   fair   degree  of   education. 

'We  visited  their  class  rooms  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  a  drill  in  the  large 
asssembly  hall  by  a  number  of  the  pupils. 
Self  support  is  also  cne  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects. The  older  boys  are  kept  at  work  on 
the  farm,  while  other  inmates  work  in  the 
laundry,  and  some  are  formed  into  classes 
at  sewing,  hose  making,  shoe  making, 
tailoring,    weaving   door    mats,    etc. 

Your  Cc  mm  it  tee  next  visited  the  ''Shelt- 
er"  in  the  outskirts  of  Syracuse; 

This  is  an  institution  for  the  care  of, 
■wayward  girls,  there  are  only  four  from  I 
Erie  County  out  of  a  total  number  of  29.      ' 

In  addition  to  attending  the  regular  ses- 
sions of  the  Shelter  sohool  they  are  taught  i 
to  do  sewing,  laundry  and  general  house' 
work.     S'mce    Vour  Committee  made  their! 
annual  inspection  about  one  year  ago  tire  ' 
visted    the   institution     burning    the   older 
buildings,  leaving  the  new  one  which  was 
badly  sc  n  ched. 

Xo  rives  Raving  been  lost  and  the  neces- 
sary repairs  having  been  made,  the  insti- 
|  tutlon  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  equal  or  sur- 
|  pass  its  former  management. 

Pour    Cornntttte*1  would    a«rk   that  it  bo 

authoriz,, i    and      directed      to      employ    as 

nty   Agents   for   placing  In  homes  or- 

n  and  depi  rlderil  chiiidren  for  the  year 

Mrs.  Jenfiie  R;  House,  Mrs.  Emma   A  - 

Mrs.     Juifc,     >•(-,  Hi,,    and    Margaret 

'>.  at  the  same  salary  and  ■    the 

same  con  I  ;,,,-,, 


j    'Under  tne  supervision  o  intendent 

Long  the  County  Agents  have  been  doing 
good   service   and  .should    bo   encoun 
in  this  good  work.    Your  Committee  is  in- 
formed  that   over   75   children  have   been 
plai  cd   in   good     hop  cs   during   the     past 
Having  the  County   from 
h  r  week  or  $7S.0O  per  year  for 
eaen  child  placed  out,  a  total  of  over  $o»- 
CO  pea      oir,  or  $25,"00ft.0Q  for  5  years  the 
a\crage    time    which    dependent    children 
spend    in     charitable     institutions.      This 
shows  a  clear  gain  to  the  County  of  over 
&.00  per  year  after  paying  the  agents' 
salaries  and  all  expanses,  besides  the  sat- 
isfaction   of    knowing    the    poor    unfortti- 
are    certainly    better   off    when    out 
from  institutional  influences,  earning  their 
own   livelihood  and   being  trained  to  hon- 
est citizenship. 

Your  Committee  hr.s  been  unable  to  visit 
all  .the  institutions"  In   the  County   having 
claims  for  charitable    work,  but  as  far  as 
they    have   been    able   to    investigate,    the 
institutions    were    well    managed,    the    in- 
mates   provided    with    ample    wholesome 
;  food,      comfortable     clothing,      neat     and 
oly   beds,  and  careful  attention  given 
I  to  the  health  and  education  of  the  child- 
1  rcn. 

The  County   can  well   feel  proud  of  its 
.iote  and     County     institutions     and   the 
<    d   work  that  is  being  done  for  the  un- 
fortunate. 

LOCI'S  H.  SC1I WERT, 

Chairman, 
WM.    B.    JACKSON', 

Actmg  Secretary, 
WM.    B.   SHIFFEREX/3, 
FKICDK.   HOWARD, 
CHARLES  C.  BROWN, 

b.    J.     J:  1  FA 

JOHN   DONNOCKEK. 

>■■,,..„        "  Commit 

rfTILADELf'HlA  tl'.u  TIMES. 

Date Jan. 
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ITJERS  ADDED  T©^~--< 
FREEJ-[BRARY  FOR   BLIND 

The   report  of  the  secretary  of  the*fle9t!! 
sylvania   Home  Teaching  Society  and   v~2 

™ZTlng    L1,brary    tw   "■>       wS 
held  Its  annual  meeting  at  the  Bible  House 
Seventh     and     Walnut     streets,     yesterthv 
afternoon,    showed    that    the    society    had 
added  seventy-two  blind  pupils  during     S 

Pil  I e,r-h-  J°^n  ThomP*on.  librarian  of  the 
Philadelphia  Free  Library,  stated  thit  tit 
city  had  2,500  volumes  for  the  blind  readers 
as  compared  with  only  700  in  the  Congres- 
sional Library  at  AYashington    D    C 

Robert    C.    Moon,    M.    D.,    secretary     who 
read    the    managers'    report,    said    that    the 
whole  time  of  Mr.  Moore,  the  blind  teacher 
and  visitor    is  now  taken  up  by  the  work 
of  the   society.     Two   thousand   three  bun 
dred   and   twenty-one  visltis   were  made  to 
the  blind  at  their  homes  and  800  books  dis- 
tributed personally.     Besides  the  home  read 
era  32  new  ones  were  added  at  the  Iibrarv 
The  blind  department  of  the  Free  iJhr/™ 
,  issued  3,042  volumes,   1,200  to  the  blind  of 
I  Philadelphia,   the  rest   to  different  pa  its  of 
the    State    ana' i-oMrcfcr  ---  ..„,.    .u^™  or 
:  coming  from  Colorado.  applications 


COLORADO  INDEX.    JAN.  9, 1902. 
Iniustrial  Education  of  the  B  ind.^ 


Those   to    whom    the    Indus- 
trial World  grants  the   highest 
rewards  are   persons  who  thor- 
oughly prepare  themselves  for 
at  least  one  occupation  hy  the 
steady  application  of   all   their 
faculties  to  one  particular  trade 
or     profession.     By     earnestly 
devoting  themselves  the    work 
is  made  easier  to  master,    skill 
is   developed    and    as    a    result 
the     workmen     render       more 


efficient  service  to  society. 
The  ability  of  one  is  not  en- 
tirely measured  by  the  number 
of  trades  he  may  have  learned, 
but  by  theaccuracy  with  which 
the  work  is   performed. 

The  industrial    sphere    for    a 
blind     person      is      somewhat 
smaller  than  that  of  his  seeing 
com  petitor,  yet   there   is    still 
for  the  former  a  wide    field    for 
industrial    notoriety.     A     blind 
person  in  order  to  successfully 
compete  with    his    seeing    bro- 
ther should  thoroughly  master 
his  trade    which    receiving    in- 
struction.    Should    he    fail     in 
this  his  chances  for  success  are 
limited. 

This  is  not  always  true  of  the  j 
workman  who  has  the  full  use 
iof   all  his    faculties.     He    may, 
enter  into  most  any  trade  and 
at   first   know  little  or  nothing 
of  the  method  pursued  in  doing 
the  work  yet  by  close    observa- 
tion he  can    master    its    details 
and  in  a   short  time    become    a 
skilled  laborer. 

To    be    able    to    render     tho- 
rough and  satisfactory  work  is 
only  one    of  the    essential    ele- 
ments which    go    to    make    up  ! 
success.     If     one      wishes      to 
succeed  in  business,  he  should 
treat   all  of   his    partrons   with 
the  utmost   respect  regardless 
of     their     social     standing    in 
society.     If  you  wish  to  succeed 
1  in    any  business   do  not  begin 
by     speaking   of     the    inferior 
work  of  others  engaged  in    the 
same    line    of   work,    but   first 
show  the  public  what  you    are 
able  to  do.     Then  if  your  work 
is  superior  to  that  done  by  your 
competitor  you  will  have    very 
little  difficulty  in  securing    the 
patronage  of  the  people. 

Another     important      factor 
which    contributes    largely     to 
the  achievement  of    success    is 
that  of  being  punctual  in  all  of 
your  business  transactions.     If 
you  agree  to  do  apiece  of  work 
in      a    certain    length    of    time 
always  make  a  rule  to  have  the 
work  on  hand  at  the  appointed 
time.     In   case  you   are   rushed 
with     your     work    and   cannot 
possibly  do  it    in    the    time   re- 
quired    it    is    much     better    to 
employ  the  work  done  by  some 
one  else  than  to  fail  in    haying 
it  ready  when   agreed. 

A  blind  boy  should  be  care- 
fully instructed  in  the  use  of  the 
seven  handicraft  tools  as    soon 


as  lie  can  conveniently    handle 
them.      Should   this    important 
training  be  neglected  theyoung 
innii  is  placed    at    a    great    dis- 
advantage   when    he    attempts 
to   learn    my    particular   trade. 
Too  much  attention  cannot    be 
paid     to     the    early    industrial 
training  of  the    blind    child    at 
home,      lie     should     be     made 
laniilar      with    the    use    of    the 
knife,    hammer    and    saw    and 
enjoy  the  physical  sports  com- 
mon to    other    children    of    the 
sam  •  age. 

Blind  people  have  aspired  to 
a  high  degree  of  success  along 
the  line  of  literature  and  music, 
but  in  the  industrial  sphere 
their  progress  has  been  very 
limited.  Among  the  various 
trades  successfully  taught  by 
the  Industrial  departments  of 
our  State  Schools  in  the  U.  S. 
are  broom  making,  rag  carpet 
and  rug-making,  harness  and 
mattress  making,  hammock 
and  net  weaving  and  piano  tun- 
|  ing.  This  last  occupation  which 
'  may  be  considered  more  as  an 
]  art  than  as  a  trade,  is  perhaps 
!  the  most  profitable  employment 
for  the  blind.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  best  musicians 
and  dealers  in  musical  instru- 
ments that  a  workman  who  is 
blind  can  give  better  satisfac- 
tion than  the  average  seeing 
tuner. 

This  can  be  accounted  for 
when  we  remember  that  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  sight  the 
h  .'a ring  is  made  more  acute. 

It  would  be  better  for  us  as  a 
nation  if  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  educational  institutions 
were  to  receive  a  little  indus- 
trial training  while  at  school. 
It  would  not  only  serve  as  a  re- 
creation, both  physicall}'  and 
mentally,  but  would  better  pre- 
i  pare  them  to  meet  the  duties 
of  life. 

The  industrial  world  asks  for 
labor  rather  than  sympathy. 
The  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  labor  in  his  last  re- 
port says:  "Intelligent  and 
progressive  labor  is  the  corner- 
stone of  civilization." — Rocky 
Mountain  Leader. 


first  year's  Latin,  writing  out 
her  answers  on  an  ordinary 
type  writer.  T  h  e  questions 
were  read  to  her  by  a  teacher 
in  order  to  give  Miss  Pender- 
leith  the  benefit  of  the  time 
limit,  which  all  the  candidates 
have.      Talks  and  Talcs. 

PHILADELPHIA    (Pa.)    EWQOIREK 

Jan. 
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LIBRARIES  FOR  THfr-BEHTO 

Pennsylvania    Society    Holds   Annual 

Meeting 

Pennsylvania    Home    Tcacbiug    -s" 
ciety  and   i '!•■■    Circulating  Library  for  the 
Jiliiid  held   Its  twenty-Aral   annual  meeting 
iy    afternoon    at    tli"    Bible    Houses 
Scventn   and   walnul    streets.    The   report 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  showed  that  tbc 
ction   "i    embossed   books   for  the   u^p 
of  the  blind  in  the  Free  Library  ou  Chest- 
nut   street    contains   2500    volume*    and    is 
one  of  tbc  largest   libraries  of  its  kind  In 
country.    During    thr    year   3042   vol- 
umes were  Issued  to  the  blind.  1200  being 
distributed   to    Phlladelpbiaus   and   the  re- 
mainder   going    to    various      parts    of    (be 
country;    During   the    year    103   new   read- 
ers were  enrolled  by  tin-  society. 

Judge  Ashman,  president  of  tbc  society. 
suggested  tbat  the  state  Legislature 
asked  for  un  approbation  to  aid  the  or- 
ganization. Tbc  request  will  be  made  at 
the  next  session  of  t|e  body.  The  annual 
election  of  officers  Resulted  as  follows: 
President,  Hon.  William  N.  Ashman;  vice 
presidents,  Dundas  X.  Pratt.  Jobu  I\ 
Rhoads,  .John  K.  Bjiird,  Ferdinand  J. 
Drecr;  treasurer,  Frank  Head;  secre- 
tary Robert  0.  Mooh:  Hoard  of  Man- 
agers, Professor  Edward  Ellis  Allen,  Hon. 
William  N.  Ashman,  John  E.  Baird,  Rev. 
Edgar  tone  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Elwyn,  H.  L, 
Hall,  Robert  C.  Moon.  Rev.  .lames  Morrow. 
.1  Rodman  Paul,  Dundas  T.  PrnU,  Frank 
Read,  William  FT.  Richardson,  John  P. 
Rhoads,  John  Tbomsbo,  John  J.  Wilkinson. 
Mi.-.  Edward  .Mien.  Jl>s.  Howard  Buteber, 
Mrs.  (barb-  R.  ColwelJ,  Mrs.  Samuel 
IHefcson,  Mrs.  Louis  Estel  Pagan,  Mrs; 
Margarel  Morris  Moon.  Mrs,  Thomas  B. 
Morris,  Miss  Sarah  N'jMiolson,  Mrs.  Beulali 
*1.   Khoads,   Miss  E.    U    Neisser. 
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THOSE  SENATE  PRAYERS. 
[From  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.] 
The  excellent  chaplain  of  the  Senate, 
the  eloquent  blind  preacher.  Dr.  Mil- 
burn,  would  better  memorize  any  fine, 
liturgy  and  stick  to  it  than  persist  in 
extemporaneous  prayers.  There  is  a 
tinge  of  something  less  spiritual  than 
secular  In  the  periodical  re.ports  that 
"today  he  prayed  for  this  and  yesterday 
for  that."  Prayers  that  attract  espe- 
cial attention  on  earth  seem  to  attract 
It  1n  the  wrong  place  or  to  have  missed 
their  mark.  Reporters,  senators,  clerks, 
sinners  all,  need  praying  for,  but  the/ 
are  all  prayed  for  when  sinners  are. 


One  of  the  most  brilliant 
students  in  the  Oswego  High 
School  is  Miss  Mary  Pender- 
leith,  who  is  totally  blind.  At 
the  close  of  the  school  year  last 
summer  sh*»  passed  the  regent's 
examination  in  all  the  subjects 
in  which  she  entered,  including 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


JANUARY  11,  1902. 

Mr.  Chapman  of  the  Colorado  Idnex  has 
seemed  information  for  those  who  wish 
to  buy  parts  of  the  Bible  in  tangible 
print.  The  edition  in  eight  volumes  is 
printed  in  the  old  line  letter,  and  the  one 
in  eleven  volumes  is  in  the  New  York 
points. 

The  following  paragraph  is  Mr.  Chap- 
man's, for  which,  thanks. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  inquiries 
regarding  the  price  of  the  Scriptures  in 
New  York  Point  Print  for  the  bliud  the 
conductor  of  this  page  takes  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  the  American  Bible 
Society  whose  office  is,  Bible  House, 
Astor  Place,  New  York,  sells  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  blind  at  about  one-third 
their  actual  cost.  Their  catalogue  Lum- 
bers and  prices  are  as  follows; 

No.  55:i         Bible II  vols   $7.00 

No.  55!)£,  Old  Testament,  .  .6  vols,  $5.00. 
No.  500  New  Testament  b"  vols, $2. 00. 
No.  5(51  Four  Gospels  . .  .4  vols,$2.U0. 
No.   562     Psalms    1  vol,$    50. 

vVould  that  some  provision  were  made 
for  those  who  feel  unable  to  buy  copies 
of  the  Scriptures. 
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BLIND  TAXPAYER  PROBLEM. 
[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Boston  Herald.] 
NEW  HAVEN.  Ct.,  Jan.  10,  1902.  Cor- 
poration Counsel  Leonard  M.  Daggett 
of  this  city  has  been  asked  toy  the  hoard 
of  assessors  for  an  opinion  for  their 
guidance  in  making  assessments  as  to 
whether  a  blind  taxpayer  shall  swear 
to  his  tax  list.  It  is  the  first  time  such 
a  le"al  problem  has  been  submitted  in 
this°city,    and   perhaps   in   the  state. 

The  Ohio  Chronicle. 

Published  every  Pa'nrday  during  the  school  year 

at  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
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Curious  Habit  of  a  Bliivd-Deaf  Mar. 

So  one  know  how  many  times  il 
|iasbeen  said  that  "man  is  ft  creature 

of  habit."     The  statement  has  never 

I n    contradicted,     and     we     are 

inclined  to  take  il  an  an  axiom. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  tftww  vyhen 
habit  cannot  be  charged  h.r  indi- 
vidual peculiarities.  Anfnstanceof 
this  we  noticed  a  few  d»ys  since  and 

would    be   iifclined  to    regard    il    as 

runny  were  il    not  r,,,lly    i«,t  ;he  tic 
Stanley   Robinson,     the    felmil    an 

at  the    New     V>iL 


deaf  young  man  a 


[institution,  has  reached  the  ag 
when  the  hirsute  covering  of  his 
chin  needs  the  periodical  manipula- 
tion of  a  razor.  Stanley  has  learn- 
ed to  shaVe  himself,  and  at  stated 
times  he  gets  his  tonsoriaj  outfit  and .  j 
and  hies  him  to  the  lavatory.  He 
always  shaves  in  the  sainfc  place — a 
corner  where  there  is  a  sill  on  which 
to  i*est  his  razor  and  shaving  mug, 
and  a  hook-  on  which  to  hang  the 
strop.  This  would  seem  "Sufficient  in 
his  particular  case,  but  evidently  it 
is  not.  He  has  a  looking  glass. 
about  a  foot  square,  and  after  strop- 
ping his  razor  and  lathering  his  face, 
he  feels  for  the  glass,  stands  up  so 
as  to  face  it  squarely,  and  then  reaps 
t  he  stubble  from  his  chin. 

Why  he  stands    before,  the    glass 
is  a    conundrum    that    he  may    not 
I  be    able    to    solve.     He    is    totally 
blind,  so  that  th&re  can   be  no  help 
'  from  the  mirror.     Neither  is  the  posi- 
tion he    assumes    when    shaving    an 
accidental  one :  he   always   does  the 
same,  and  in  order  to  do  so  he  has  to 
walk  a  few  feet  to  reach  the  shaving  I 
mug,  yet  he  is  sure  to  retrace  his  steps 
anefface    the  glass.     All    this    may 
confirm  the  truth  of    the   statement 
that  "man   is  a  creature    of    habit," 
but  assuming  that  Stanley  Robinson 
has  made  it  a  habit,  to  face  a  mirror 
when  shaving,  how  did   he  begin    it. 
and  why?     Here  is  a    psychological 
problem  for  some  one   to  elucidate. 
— Deaf-Mutes'  Jour  mil. 

E.  L.  Hitchcock,  of  Mauston, 
Wis.,  a  blind  man,  has  been  a  com- 
mercial traveler  for  the  past  thirty 
years,  covering  the  entire  State  of 
Wisconsin,  and  making  periodical 
trips  to  Michigan  and  Illino's. 
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INSTITUTE  for  'The  ujyu-     B 
'•'l  he  attendance  at:  this  institution  im\ 
the   past   two   years   lias  been   up  to  Jpe 
standard,  ami  iis  affairs  have  been  Ion- ' 
ductcd    with    wisdom   and   economy.     ■'! 
appropriation  of  ^1/000  made  by  your  hon- 
orable body  foi    i  of  .ucoinii 
iiui  ions  for  tl                         irid  children  was 

thai,  the   jBpnid 
of  T.rusti  :  that  .-  suiiahle  bnlidiiig 

could  not  ('ted  fur  ihe  said  amount, 

and  they  wisely  d  .hut  it  was  b 

not   to  expend   il/"  money  nt   all,   rather 
than  erect  a   building  too  small  and   In- 

•i<mt  for  the  n is  ol  the  institution. 

"The   superintendent    and   I 
working  ill  harmony  and  doing  most  i 
:ii  service  in  the  edm  .1  train- 

i  i"   the   blind    in   various   linos  of   In- 
■  i  k.     It   gives   mo   pleasure    to 
report  that  D?.  Sims,  the  superintendent. 
is    an    eye    specialist    who    has    achieved 
much  success  and  distinction  in  that  line 
of   work,    and    has    had    the   prouq    satis- 
faction   of   having   restored    a    number   of 
upils  to  si.^'ht,   some  of  whom,   I  am 
ed,    have    been    discharged    by    him 
raid  are  in  at  upon  the  common 

with  seeing'  pupils. 
"The  report  of  the   Board  of  Trustees, 
with  that  of  the  superintendent,  will  in- 


form you  of  the  needs  of  the  institution, 
and   I    recommend   that   proper  approprl- 
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Sight  Probably  .Destroyed.    ' 

The  condition  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Fuller, 
assemblyman-elect  from  Warren  county, 
who  was  suddenly  stricken  blind  a 
few  weeks  ago,  is  such  that  Albany 
specialists  have  advised  him  to  go  to 
New  York  to  consult  other  oculists.  It 
is  feared  that  he  will  never  recover  the 
use  of  his  left  eye,  and  as  his  right  eye 
had  not  been  of  much  use  for  several 
years,  there  is  little  hope  that  sight 
will  be  restored. 
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Has  Accomplished  Wonders  in 
Years. 

William.    Brinkman,      the    Kokomo 
blind  niaj-.wlyfa-fcwo  years  ago,  married 
Jennie  Lamb,  who,  besides  being  blind, 
is  totally  paralyzed,  has  disarmed  his 
critics,  who  .insisted  that  he  had  his 
i  hands  full  in  taking  care  of  himself 
without    assuming    aditional    burdens. 
|  In  Ihe  two  years  Brinkman,  unaided  by 
!  charity,  has  paid  for  a  home  and  im- 
proved it  to  a  present  worth  of  $800., 
The  blind  man  has  sold  3,880  pounds  of 
peanuts  and  31,000  popcorn  balls.  After 
preparing  the  morning  meal  and  guid- 
ing the  food  to  the  mouth  of  the  help- 
less wife  he  rolls  his  peanut  roaster 
down  town,   returning  home  at  noon 
and  night  for  the  other  meals.    He  does 
all  the  housekeeping.    Besides  that  he 
tunes  pianos,  repairs  clocks  and  organs. 
Recently     he     took   an   organ   of   420 
pieces  apart,  cleaned  it  and  had  it  to-, 
gether  and  playing  on  it  in  four  hours. 
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WONDERS  OF  THENBUND" 

Is  it  such  a  great  misfortune  a's" 
pie  imagine  to  be  blind?  The  papers 
tell  us  of  a  blind  girl  down  at  Metcalf, 
in  Edgar  county,  this  state,  who  oper- 
ates a  telephone  exchange  with  sixty 
drops,  conducts  al  lthe  business  of 
the  office,  handling  the  toll  lines,  keep- 
ing the  books,  etc.  And  now  comes 
the  Matton  Star  and  tells  of  an  even 
more  wonderful  case  in  that  town.  It 
is  that  of  Leslie  Butler,  a  piano  tuner 
He  not  only  answers  and  attends  to 
all  calls  in  his  profession,  but  runs  a 
telephone  exchange  with  110  drops, 
attending  to  all  the  other  multifarious 
duties  of  the  office.  In  addition  he 
operates  a  Remington  typewriter  with 
speed  and  his  letters  are  marvels  of 
correct  punctuation  and  spelling.  Then 
he  can  tune  pianos  with  the  best  ex- 
perts and  makes  his  livelihood  in  that 


way.       Besides,   he   is   no   mean    per- 

former  on  the  piano  and  in  addition 
can  play  other  instruments.  He  can 
take  almost  any  musical  instrument 
apart  and  put  it  together  with  more 
dispatch  than  lots  of  persons  with 
good  eyes  to  aid  them. 

But  it  is  as  a  wood  worker  that  Mr 
butler  is  particularly  expert.  Sonic 
of  the  articles  he  has  evolved  are 
wonderful  because  of  their  intricacy 
and  finish.  In  his  home  on  Cham 
paign  avenue  is  a  table  that  is  the 
wonder  of  all  who  behold  it.  Made 
from  the  most  unlikely  material,  it  is 
beautiful  in  execution  and  finish.  Mr. 
Butler,  unaided,  constructed  the  board 
walk  around  his  residence.  He  tra- 
s  the  streets  of  Mattoon  on  days 
when  they  are  most  crowded  with  as 
much  confidence,  apparently,  as  peo- 
ple gifted  with  sight.  He  has  nu- 
merous other  lesser  accomplishments 
which  have  been  gained  under  the 
most  severe  handicaps,  guts  which  put 
to  shame  people  who  have  not  been  so 
hampered,  yet  who  have  failed  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  opportuni- 
ties. 
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Public  Readings  for  the  Blind. 
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Date 

What  Reading  Thinks    of    Bailey,    the 
Blind   Violinist. 

Manager   .NrTfflWr1.   of    Reading,    w 
Mi-.    Bailey     appeared      November      -t». 
says:      "Win.  Worth    Bailey,    t'hc     I 
violinist,    is   a    marvel.      Blind    since    his 
i,   he   has   achieved    wli-al    few 
wiin    all    I  He 

;'hted    the    most    cultured     a 
in   ;  his   country   and  Miss  I 

s    :    Xorthrop    has    a    gifted      soi 

and    sang    most,    charmingly.     Ed- 
M.   Shun.-,",    played   the   piano    with 
brill;  delighted 

hesure  !  |,;'>     number      was    pe 

rally  encored  by  the  Aery  large  ami 
cultured  audience,  who  were  roused  t<> 
an   unusual   •  of  enthusiasm."     Mr. 

Bailey  and  his  concert  company  will 
be  at  'irse  this  evening. 
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DIPHTHERIA  AT  BLINDASYLUM 


Pupil    Contracts    Disease    and    Is    Re- 
moved  to   City   Hospital. 


Floyd  Andrews,  nine  years  old,  a  pupil 
at  the  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
I4yy^^»6  removed  to  the  city  hospital 
yesterday  suffering  with  a  well-advanced 
case  of  diphtheria.  The  boy  was  treated 
in  the  hospital  of  the  institution  for  sev- 
eral days,  or  untf-i  the  nature  of  ibe 
trou*  "red"    when     he    was 

promptly   removed. 

At  the  institution  last  night  it  was 
stated  that  Andrews  had  not  been  beyond 
the  Blind  asylum  inclosure  except  to  go 
to  Sunday-school  in  company  with  ine  cf 
the  teachers  and  other  pupils.  The  room 
occupied  by  the  boy  was  thoroughly  dis- 
infected and  there  is  no  apprehension  of 
a  spread  of  the  di: 


To  the  1 1 in i x<  tal 

A  little  more  than  a  yen-  ago  an    u ai 

«  i     n  people  of  '  Slnctonati  and 

lta  vicinity  In  behalf  of  the  blind  of  this 
locality.    The  Stat.',   at    the   Institution   In 
Columbus      educates    the    blind,    provl 
them  with  reading  matter  and  trains  them 

>me  art  or  trade  that  they  may  h 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Once  away 
from  Columbus  and  back  at  their  homes, 
the  blind  of  Cincinnati  wore  shut  off  from 
all  books  which  they  could  read,  and  were 
dependent  on  chance  for  knowledge  of 
what  the  world  about  them  was  doing. 
There  are  in  Hamilton  County  four  hun- 
dred people  who  can  not  see.  Many  of 
these  h&ve  lost  sight  late  in  life  and  find 
themselves  especially  helpless;  not  trained 
that  they  may  occupy  their  minds  with 
work  and  dependent  for  entertainment 
on  friends,  generally  with  little  time 
to  spire,  who  may  have,  compassion 
and  read  or  talk  to  them.  For  these 
four  hundred  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, many  of  them  languishing  in 
their  solitude  and  ignored  as  they,  per- 
force of  circumstances,  are.  an  appeal  was 
made— an  appeal  not  alone  for  money, 
but  also  for  volunteers  to  do  the  work  re- 
unit 

An  old  idea  was  that  a  library  would 
fulfil  Its  purpose  as  soon  as  books  could  be 
placed  on  shelves,  Seeing  people  are  not 
so  ready  to  read  books,  especially  works 
of  history,  biography  and  the  best  litera- 
ture, as  this  would  imply.  The  work  of 
librarians  is  largely  that  of  bringing  read- 
ers and  books  together.  Nothing  could  be 
simpler  than  to  buy  hundreds  of  books 
in  embossed  type  for  the  blind  and  place 
them  on  shelves.  There  they  would  stay,  i 
seldom  called  for.  as  has  been  the  expe- 
rience in  other  cities  over  and I  over  again. 
it  anything  is  to  be  accomplished  with  the 
blind' aggressive  methods  must  be  resorted 
to  The  blind  are-many  of  them-despon- 
they  shrink  back  into  their  enforceo 

isolation.  ,       ,  Jn,~n 

Volunteers  were  found   who  have  g.Ven 
freely  of   their  time-some  as  readers  and 
some  in  other  ways.  For  a  year  and  longer 
there    have    been   readings    at    the    Public 
Library  to  which  the  blind  have  come _  in 
encouraging  numbers.    The  attendance  has 
varied   from   three  or  four  to   twenty  and 
more.     An   average    attendance    a     one   of 
the  readings  has  been  eight  or  ten. „These 
readings  have  been  in  courses-on  English 
literature,    from    the    current    magazines, 
French  history,  political   science  and  nov- 
els of  the  day.    There  are   now  hve  read- 
ings every  week  in   these  courses.    In  ad- 
dition to  these  systematic  readings,  peope 
of  prominence,    authors   and    others,    have 
given   special   readings.    It  has  Generally 
happened  that  there  has  been  one  of  these 
I    readings  each  month. 
When     interest     in     the     movement 
assured     bv     generous     subscriptions 
money  and  the  freely  volunteered  services  , 
of  the  good  people  of  Cincinnati,  It  seemed  1 
.,1,     to    organize    a    society    that    the 
work  might  be  continued  under  the -  stipe r- 
n   of  an  Executive  Committee.    This 
,.  held  its  first  meeting  in  March  of 
1901.     Miss   Georgia   Trader,    to   whom    the 
cedit  belongs  of  initiating  the  work,  and 
who  had  given  most   of  her  time  to  seem- 
ing subscriptions   and  g   P"hlio   iU~ 
was   chosen   Secretary-    As  Secre- 
tary   she   became   th     executive  officer  oi 
the  society,  and.   in  addition  to  fostering 
the   work  already  under  way.  she  began  a 
ourse  of  instruction   to   the  blind 
i,,    reading  and   writing.     Already   a    num- 
ber have  learned    to  read,   and   some  who 


:n    their   names  even   are    now 
able    tO    write    legible   Utters. 

The  blind  are— many  bt  them— in  limited 

tnsta  ncesi     The  of   r<  a  :hing 

the  Public  Library  would  be  prohibitory. 

Miss  Trader  explained  to  the  managers  of 
the    traction   companies   the  C   the 

situation.     The     result      was     a 
granting  of  passes  by  the  Cincinnati  Trac- 
tion Company,  the  Millcreek  Valley  SI 
Railway  Company  and  the  Southern   I 
Traction  Company,  three  of  the  lines  run- 
ning  Into    the    city.     The    officers    of    the 
Newport  and  Covington  lines  did  not 
justified    in    granting    this    privilege,    but 
sent  a  check  for  $25  to  pay   the  ear  fares 
of  the  blind  and   their  guides  to  and  from 
the  Library,    hi  man  nds  of 

the  blind  have  not  time  to  bring  them  to 
the  Library,  but  volunteers  have  come 
forward  to  perform   this  service. 

In  the  summer  of  1900,  aside  from  the 
pensions  to  the  blind,  little  was  done  for 
them  in  Hamilton  County.  Today  there  is 
a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes;  the 
Cincinnati  Library  Society  for  the  Blind 
has  been  organized  to  see  that  this  library 
is  maintained;  the  blind,  by  attending  the 
readings,  may  learn  what  is  in  the  best 
books  and  the  best  magazines,  and  all 
this  without,  expense.  The  Secretary  of 
the    society    seeks    out    the   blind    in    their 

S  homes,  urges  and  encourages  them  to 
come  to  the  Library;  urges  and  encour- 
ages those  who  have  not  those  arts  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  that  they  may 
entertain  themsselves,  and.  in  several 
cases,  has  helped  blind  people  to  go  to  the 
Institution,  at  Columbus,  where  they 
may  be  trained  in  some  trade  and  become 
self-supporting.  We  believe  that  money 
and  time  given  to  accomplish  all  this  have 
been  profitably  expended. 

N.   D.  C.  HODGES, 
Public    Librarian. 
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i*""T?anny  Crosby,  the  blind  poetess,  no-\ 
in  her  79th  year,  is-'UrJ^Speak  at  th 
Baptist  church  Jan.  28th. 
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ONCE  PENNILESS  AND  BLIND. 

I  Charles  B.  Rouss  Is  Now  a  Multimil- 
lionaire—His Motto. 
The  Grocers'   Magazine  says  0f  the 
Aiw**^WIflionaire    Charles      Broadway 

Rouss: 

"In  186S  Mr.  Rouss  came  to  New 
York  from  Winchester.  Va.,  with  $180 
as  his  capital.  I1P  is  now  worth  from 
$5,000,000  to  $20,000,000.  Hanging  In  the 
most  conspicuous  place  In  his  store, 
just  where  everyone  can  read  it,  is  a 
large  framed  card  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion: 

'  'He  who  bilt,  owns  and  oeupies 
this  marvel  of  brick,  irun  and  granit, 
18  years  ago  walkt  the  strets  af  New 
York  peniles  and  $51,000  in  det;  only 
;o  prove  that  the  capitalists  of  today 
were  poor  men  20  years  ago,  and  that 
many  a  felo  facing'  poverty,  today 
[may  be  a  capitalist  a  quarter  of  a 
Sentury  hence,  if  he  will.  Pluk, 
adorned  with  ambition,  with  onor,  will 
ilvvays  command  suces  even  without 
;he  almity  dolar.'  " 


0.  li.  BURRITT  OF  MAiONE 

I  

SUPERINTENDENT    IT  THE  STALL 
SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND. 


Hi*  Appoint  in.  hi  Made  This  Afternoon. 
After  W.  J.  Uuvv  of  Baluviu  Hud 
lleen     Named    and    Had    Declined    the 

Ottiet- - Mrs.  Ulljrli  ufVVufsmv  Matron. 

Two  appointments  to  the  superin 
tendency  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind 
wen-  made  by  the  Board  of  Managers 
at  a  special  meeting  which  opened  al  the 
School  at  1  o'clock  i  his  afternoon  and  at 
which  all  of  the  members  were  present 
except  Eugene  Gary  of  Niagara  Falls 

Wjlliain  .1.  Barr  of  Batavia  was  first 
named  as  superintendent.  He  was  noti- 
fied by  telephone,  of  his  appointment 
and  he  at  oncd  went  to  the  School,  ap- 
peared before  the  Board  and  declined  the 
office  with  thanks;  stating  that  he  had] 
concluded  thai  he  preferred  to  retain 
his  present  position  as  an  inspector  in 
the  Compulsory  Education  department] 
After  accepting  Mr.  .Ban's  declination] 
the  Board  named  as  superintendent  0.  II. 
Burritt  of  Malone,  the  vote  for  him  be 
ing  unanimous. 

The  Board  received  three  names  for 
consideration  from  the  eligible  list  of 
those  who  passed  the  Civil  Service  ex- 
amination for  the  position  of  matron  at 
the  School  on  November  9th.  They  are 
as  follows:  Mrs!  Julia  M.  BJigh,  War 
saw;  89.58  per  cent;  Miss  Grace  II.  Pot- 
ter. Syracuse,  s:.s<i;  \iis<  Cora  J.  Mat- 
thews,   tiowanda-,    80.02,       Six     others 

passed  the  examination.  They  arc  Miss 
Ida  V.  Haines,  Buffalo;  Miss  Mary  Mc- 
Vea,  Oaklicld;  Miss  Kdyth  1.  Tisdale, 
Batavia-;  Miss  Amelia  ('.  Truss,  Syra- 
cuse; Miss  Emma  jeffres,  Buffalo;  Miss 
Joanna  F.  Blake,  Hudson. 

Mrs.  Bligh,  whose  standing  was  the 
highest,  was  unanimously  elected  ma- 
tron. 

Olin  If.  Burritt,  was  born  in  Wesl 
Sweden  about  :V>  years  ago,  his  father 
being  the  Rev.  Melville  C.  Burritt.  a 
Mcthodisl  minister.  He  attended  the 
Franklinville  High  School  and  the  A.  M. 
Chesbro  Seminary  at  North  Chili,  lie 
then  entered  Rochester  University,  from 
winch  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
1890  with  the  degree  of  A.P..  h\  1893 
he  received  his  master's  degree  from  the 
[/diversity.  For  two  years  he  worked 
tutor  in  Rochester  and  also  took  a 
year's  course  of  st#dy  in  the  theological 
seminary.  During  the  following  four 
years  lie  was  principal  of  the  union 
school  al  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  coun- 
ty, and  while  acting  in  that  capacity  he 
was  proffered  the  principalship  of  the 
Warren.  Pa.,  High  School.     This  he  was 


obliged  to  decline  on  account  of  his  con- 
tract with  the  Schuylerville  school.  In 
lS!l(i  he  was  called  to  the  Franklin 
Academy  at  Malone  to  assume  the  duties 
of  Principal  and  has  held  the  position 
up  to  the  present  time.  In  this  school 
he  inaugurated  changes  along  education- 
al lines,  improving  if  in  many  ways. 
Athletic  sports  were  encouraged  and 
typewriting,  business  correspondence, 
I  bookkeeping,  commercial  law  and  other 
'systems  were  introduced  by  him. 

Professor  Burritt  worked  his  way 
through  college,  graduating  seventh  in 
a  class  of  2H.  During  his  course  he 
captured  what  is  known  as  the  Stoddard 
prize  in  mathematics,  valued  at  $90. 
While   at    Seliuy  ler\  ille   he    was    president 

the  Saratoga  <  ounty  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation. He  has  delivered  address* 
fore  the  Regents'  Convocation  al  Albany 
and  at  Cornell  University.  In  1882  he- 
was  married  to  Mi—  Umeta  Benton  of 
Rochester  and   they  have  two  Son 


SPRINGFIELD.  SUNDAY.  PEC.  1,  1901. 

The  aniiointment  by  the  governor  of  Ciin- 
lon  .1.  Steele  of  Turlington  to  he  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  hoard  of  education  for  the 
biin  1  marks  a  change  in  administration 
v  hie'i  many  persons  have  long  believed  to 
in'  I'esirable.  bnl  which  was  hardly  possir 
hit  until  a  change  in  the  law  relating  to 
(hat  board  was  made  by  the  last  Legisla- 
lure.  As  originally  passed,  the  law  had 
:i  iiuuiIkt  of  remarkable  provisions.  It 
w  as  .iroi  through  by  Frank  lv  Cleavelami. 
a  blind  lawyer,  and  it  provided  that  one 
member  of  the  hoard  should  be  a  blind  per- 

iii.  Mr  t'leavland  was  appointed  under 
thai  let,  which  was  passed  in  1893.  and 
has  held  the  position  ever  since.  The  last 
Legisl  iture  removed  the  stipulation  for  a 
Mind  person  on  the  board,  and  did  it  with 
special  reference  to  having  some  other  ma;: 
in    Mr  ('lea veland's  place. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  hoard  is  that  its  membership  is 
(originally)  restricted  in  such  a  way  that 
of  the  four  members  two  are  ex-officio,  de- 
riving their  right  to  *it  from  places  they 
hold  under  the  state,  while  of  the  two  re 
in;  ininc'  members  one  must  be  a  man  and 
one  a  woman,  and  one  of  these  must  lie 
blind.  Another  peculiarity  is  the  pro- 
vision for  compensation  of  members.  First 
it  is  directed  that  no  member  shall  "'re- 
ceive compensation  for  services  rendered."' 
hut  instantly  comes  the  limiting  clause, 
""unless  such  services  shall  he  special,  and 
specially  requested  by  the  board,  in  which 
case  a  moderate  allowance  for  the  time  ac- 
tually spent  may  he  made."  Another  pe- 
culiar clause  is  that  which  leaves  the  hoard 
to  decide  what  money  it  shall  expend,  with- 
out regard  to  appropriations  made  tor  the" 
j  nrposo.  The  privilege  is  uol  conferred  in 
ierms,  hut  through  a  clause,  which  provides 
'hat  al!  hills  for  services  and  expenses  shall 
or  pain  at  the  end  of  the  year,  "and  the 
certificate  of  the  governor  loiie  of  the  ex- 
otticio  members)  of  the  amount  shall  be  a 
sufficient  warranty  to  the  controller  for 
the  payment  of  the  same." 


OLIN    H.    BURRITT. 

The  situation  has  iieen  further  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  Mr  Cleavelaud  he- 
sides  being  the  secretary  of  the  board,  with 
a  salary  fixed  by  the  board,  has  been  at 
the  head  of  a  private  institution  for  tb>' 
blind,  the  affairs  of  which  have  sometimes 
seemed  to  he  inextricably  involved  with 
those  of  the  state  hoard.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  private  institution  has 
received  aid  from  the  state  in  large  sums 
ami  thai  the  identity  \>t  management  has 
made  it  very  difficult  even  for  those  who 
have  been  most  interested  to  keep  the  dis- 
tinction in  mind,  or  at  least  to  present  it 
it:  such  a  form  that  indifferent  persons  can 
follow  it  and  make  out  just  what  the  sit- 
uation is  at  any  time.  Even  those  who 
have  tried  to  trace  it  officially  have  had 
much  trouble.  It  has  therefore  been  felt 
thai  some  radical  change  should  lie  made, 
;.nd  i he  beginning  is  in  the  change  of  law 
which  facilitates  dropping  Mr  Cleavelaud 
find  thus  separating  the  affairs  of  two  re- 
lated hut  distinct   enterprises. 
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